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THOUGH  admirable  Jculpure  and  painting  have  been  em- 
ployed for  the  decoration  of  woodwork  and  furniture,  both  for  civil 
and  religious  u/es,  yet  a  conne3ed  kijiory  of  thefubjeSl  remains  to  be 
written.  Many  pieces  of  furniture  are  included  in  defcriptions  of 
ivories  and  bronzes  and  much  of  wood  confiruclion  in  architeSiural 
treatifes.  The  following  ejfay  is  an  attempt  to  conneSf  together 
information  which  is  to  be  met  with,  regarding  both,  in  books 
on  many  Jubje£fs.  The  writer  knows  but  too  well  that  much 
remains  to  be  gathered  in  order  to  complete  it,  and  is  prepared  to 
find  many  corre£lions  required,  as  the  make  and  decoration  of  orna- 
mental woodwork  and  fumptuous  furniture  of  different  periods 
are  better  underftood,  and  the  beauty  of  thefe  objeSs  is  more 
generally  appreciated. 
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CHAPTER    I. 


HE  ftudy  of  a  colleftion  of  genuine  old  pieces 
of  furniture  has  an  intereft  beyond  the  mere 
appreciation  of  the  beauty  they  difplay,  The 
carving  or  the  ornaments  that  fet  them  ofF, 
and  the  fkill  and  ingenuity  with  which .  they 
are  put  together,  are  well  worthy  of  our  attention.  But  the 
furniture  we  are  about  to  defcribe  has  been  in  aftual  ufe,  and 
1  general,  unaltered ;   it  ftiows  the  faftiions  and  ufages  of 
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moft  of  the  modern  nations  of  Europe,  and  it  belongs  to  a 
number  of  epochs.  To  ftudy  or  defcribe  it  is  to  go  back  to  the 
days  in  which  thefe  objefts  have  been  made,  and  to  the  wants 
and  manners,  the  habits  and  the  fentiments,  of  bygone  ages. 
The  Mufeum  contains  chefts,  calkets,  cabinets,  chairs,  carriages, 
and  utenfils  of  all  forts ;  of  thefe  fome  have  held  the  bridal 
drefles,  fans,  and  trinkets  of  Italian  beauties,  whofe  fons  and 
daughters  for  many  generations  have  long  gone  to  the  duft. 
There  are  befides,  inlaid  folding  chairs,  ufed  at  the  court  of 
Guido  Ubaldo,  in  the  Palace  of  Urbino,  and  of  other  Italian 
potentates  of  the  fifteenth  century ;  buffets  and  fideboards  that 
figured  at  mediaeval  feafts ;  boxes  that  held  the  jefles  and  bells 
of  hawks;  love  tokens  of  many  kinds,  chriftening  fpoons, 
draught  and  chefs  men,  card  boxes,  belonging  to  the  fifteenth, 
fixteenth,  and  feventeenth  centuries ;  carriages  of  the  London 
of  Cromwell  and  Hogarth,  and  of  the  Dublin  of  Burke ; 
panelling  of  the  date  of  Raleigh ;  a  complete  room  made  for 
a  lady  of  honour  to  Marie  Antoinette. 

Befides  thefe  mementoes  of  periods  comparatively  well 
known  to  us,  we  fhall  find  re*produftions  of  the  furniture  of 
ages  the  habits  of  which  we  know  imperfeftly,  fuch  as  the 
Chair  of  Dagobert,  and  various  relics  illuftrating  the  old  claflic 
manners  and  civilization,  as  they  have  come  down  to  us  from 
Roman  matters  and  Greek  artifts,  brought  to  light  by  the 
difcoveries  at  Herculaneum  and  Pompeii. 

The  field  through  which  fuch  a  colleftion  ftretches  is  too 
wide  to  be  filled  with  anything  like  completenefs,  and  the  works 
of  feveral  periods  have  ftill  to  be  reprefented  more  thoroughly 
as  opportunities  oflFer  of  completing  and  of  houfing  a  coUeftion 
that  requires  much  fpace  in  order  to  be  well  fhown.  Yet  the 
South  Kenfington  Colleftion  is  already  rich  in  pieces  of  furni- 
ture, fuch  as  carved  chefts  and  cabinets,  that  are  examples  of 
the  moft  finiftied  wood  carving  of  Flanders,  France,  and  Italy, 
as  well  as  of  our  own  country. 
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As  wood  is  the  material  of  which  furniture  for  domeftic 
ufe  has  generally  been  made,  there  are,  of  courfe,  limits  to  its 
endurance,  and  not  much  of  the  furniture  is  older  than  the 
renaifTance.  Earlier  European  furniture  for  houfes  is  feldom 
to  be  met  with. 

Examples  of  mediaeval  woodwork  are  to  be  feen  complete 
and  in  good  prefervation  in  churches,  others  have  been  kept  in 
facrifties,  &c. ;  but  objefts  for  domeftic  ufe,  fuch  as  beds,  chairs, 
chefts,  tables  &c.,  are  rare,  and  have  not  often  been  coUefted 
together.  The  Mufeum  of  the  Hotel  de  Cluny,  in  Paris,  is 
the  beft  reprefentative  coUeftion  of  woodwork  anterior  to  the 
quattro  or  cinque  cento  period,  ue.  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  and 
beginning  of  the  fixteenth  centuries.  Examples  of  carved  and 
gilt  carriages  belonging  to  the  laft  century  are  included  in  that 
collection,  and  a  fet  of  carriages,  alfo  carved  and  gilt,  made  for 
flate  ceremonials  ufed  during  the  latter  part  of  the  laft  century, 
and  down  to  the  days  of  the  empire  of  Napoleon  the  Third, 
arc,  or  were  till  the  war  of  1870,  kept  at  the  Trianon,  at 
Verfailles. 

Many  cabinets  and  tables  in  Boule  work,  Vernis  Martin 
work,  and  in  marquetry,  by  Riefener,  Gouthierc,  David,  and 
others,  in  the  pofTefTion  of  Sir  Richard  Wallace,  are  now  (1872) 
exhibited  in  the  new  mufeum  at  Bethnal  Green,  and  examples 
by  the  fame  artifls  from  S.  Cloud  and  Meudon  are  in  the 
Louvre  in  Paris. 

A  fine  coUedion  of  carriages,  the  property  of  the  royal 
family  of  Portugal,  is  kept  in  Lifbon.  Thefe  are  decorated  in 
the  "  Vcmis  Martin  "  method.  A  colleftion  of  various  objeds 
in  wood,  decorated  with  the  fame  material,  belongs  to  the  Earl 
of  Mansfield,  and  has  been  exhibited  in  the  Mufeum.  There 
is  a  coUedion  of  old  royal  ftate  carriages,  carved  and  gilt, 
the  property  of  the  Emperor  of  Auftria,  in  Vienna. 

The  Mufeum  at  South  Kenfington  began  a  more  fyftematic 
collcdion  of  woodwork  and  wood  carving,  houfehold  furniture, 
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and  other  objeds  of  perfonal  ufe  by  the  acquifition  of  the  col- 
ledion  of  cabinets,  chairs,  chefts,  &c.,  bought  during  a  period 
of  little  intereft  in  fuch  things  by  M.  Soulages ;  and  by  pur- 
chafes  from  various  fources,  but  it  is  ftill  defeftive  as  a  repre- 
fentative  coUedion. 

In  order  to  take  a  general  review  of  the  kinds,  forms,  and 
changes  of  perfonal  and  fecular  woodwork  and  furniture,  as 
manners  and  fafhions  have  influenced  the  requirements  of 
difl^erent  nations  and  times,  the  fubjed  of  the  following  eflay 
will  be  divided  in  chronological  order  into : — Antique ;  Egyp- 
tian, Ninevite,  Greek,  Roman : — modern  ;  early  and  late  me- 
diaeval : — renaiflance,  feventeenth  and  eighteenth  century  work  : 
to  be  followed  by  an  examination  into  the  changes  that  fome  of 
the  pieces  of  furniture  in  moft  frequent  ufe  have  undergone ; 
fome  notes  on  materials  and  methods,  and  fuch  notices  of  artifts 
in  woodwork  and  furniture  as  the  writer  has  been  able  to 
gather  from  a  number  of  books  on  various  fubjeds. 


Antique. 

I.  Furniture  of  Egypt. 

Confidering  the  perifliable  nature  of  the  material,  we 
cannot  exped  to  meet  with  many  exifting  fpecimens  of  the 
woodwork  or  furniture  of  Ancient  Egypt.  There  are  to 
be  found,  however,  abundant  illuftrations  of  thefe  objeds  in 
the  paintings  and  fculptures  of  monuments.  The  moft  com- 
plete are  on  the  walls  of  the  tombs.  In  thefe  are  found  detailed 
pidures  of  domeftic  life. 

The  interiors  of  houfes  are  ftiown,  entertainments  of  parties 
of  ladies  and  gentlemen  talking,  liftening  to  mufic,  eating  and 
drinking. 

The  guefts  are  feated  on  chairs  of  wood,  framed  up  with 
(loping  backs,  of  which  fpecimens  are  in  the  Britifti  Mufeum  ; 
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others  are  on  ftools  or  chairs  of  greater  fplendour,  ftufFed 
and  covered  on  the  feat  and  back  with  coftly  textiles,  having 
the  wooden  frame-work  carved  and 
gilt,  generally  in  the  form  of  the  fore 
and  hind  legs  of  tigers,  panthers,  and 
other  animals  of  the  chace,  fometimes 
fupported,  as  in  the  accompanying 
woodcut,  on  figures  reprefenting  cap- 
tives. It  is  figured  in  colours  in  the 
"  Defcription,"  Antiq.,  vol.  ii.  pL  89. 

Of  thefe  more  details  are  given 
under  the  head  of  chairs.  They 
formed  the  moft  fhowy  and  im- 
portant pieces  of  Egyptian  indoor 
furniture  of  which  we  have  any 
record. 

The  Britiih  Mufeum  contains  fix  Egyptian  chairs.  One 
of  thefe  is  made  of  ebony,  turned  in  the  lathe,  and  inlaid 
with  collars  and  dies  of  ivory.  It  is  low,  with  a  back,  the 
legs  joined  by  light  rails  of  cane,  the  back  ftraight,  joined  by 
two  crofe-bars  and  light  rails  between.  The  feat  is  (lightly 
hollowed,  and  is  of  plaited  cane  as  in  modern  chairs. 
Another  is  fquare,  alfo  with  ftraight  back,  but  with  pieces  of 
wood  floped  into  the  feat  to  make  it  comfortable  for  a  fitter. 

A  very  elegant  feat  in  the  Britifti  Mufeum  is  ihaped  out 
of  two  light  frames  of  four  pieces  of  wood,  hinged  together  in 
the  centres  of  the  longer  fides.  The  lower  ends  are  cut  into 
the  form  of  the  head  of  an  animal,  and  light  lines  of  ivory  are 
inlaid  in  it.  The  feat  has  been  fome  textile  material  or  (kin, 
which  has  allowed  the  whole  to  fold  flat. 

Small  workmen's  ftools  of  blocks  of  wood  hollowed  out 
and  with  three  or  four  legs  fattened  into  them  may  alfo  be 
referred  to,  and  a  table  on  four  legs  conneded  by  four  bars 
near  the  lower  ends.     The  bars  are  conneded  with  the  top  by 
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two  upright  rails  each  fide^  and  two  diagonal  rails  conneA  the 
point  of  junftion  of  the  leg  and  bar  with  the  point  of  junAion 
of  thefe  uprights  with  the  top.  The  top  is  (lightly  curved. 
There  are  examples  of  all  thefe  in  the  Louvre  at  Paris. 

The  French  book  ''  Defcription  de  TEgypte,"  vol.  i. ;  the 
large  work  of  Rofellini,  and  the  "  Ancient  Egyptians  "  of  Sir 
Gardner  Wilkinfon,  give  coloured  plates  of  Egyptian  chairs 
and  couches.  They  have  been  reproduced  both  in  claffic  and 
in  modern  days  in  a  hundred  variations. 

The  Egyptians  ufed  couches  ftraight,  like  ottomans ;  with 
head  boards  curving  over  as  in  our  modern  fofas,  fometimes 
with  the  head  and  tail  of  an  animal  carved  on  the  ends,  and  the 
legs  and  feet  carved  to  correfpond.  Thefe  were  ftufFed  and 
covered  with  rich  material.  The  Egyptians  did  not  recline 
at  meals.  Their  double  feats,  S/(ppoi,  or  bifeUia,  were  fuch  as 
were  ufed  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  They  had  (helves 
and  recefles,  chefts  and  coffers,  made  of  pine  or  cedar 
wood,  and  of  a  material  fuch  as  is  now  ufed  in  Egypt,  the 
Cafqfs ;  palm  fticks  formed  into  plank  by  thin  pegs  or  rods 
of  harder  wood  pafling  through  a  feries  of  thefe  fticks  laid 
together. 

"  Of  their  bed-room  furniture,"  fays  Sir  G.  Wilkinfon, 
"  we  know  but  little."  ^  They  ufed  their  day  couches,  pro- 
bably, or  lay  on  mats  (he  tells  us)  and  on  low  wooden  pallets 
made  of  palm  fticks  in  the  way  defcribed.  They  had  curved 
blocks,  which  ferved  for  a  pillow,  forming  a  hollow  to  re- 
ceive the  head.  Examples  in  alabafter  and  wood  are  in  the 
Louvre  and  in  the  Britifh  Mufeum.  A  couch,  like  a  chair 
prolonged  with  fuch  a  curved  pillow  on  it,  and  a  fet  of  four 
fteps  to  afcend  it,  is  figured  in^Vol.  IL  of  the  "  Defcription  ; 
Antiquites,"  pi.  89,  fig.  8. 

^  Ancient  Egyptians,  chapter  vi.,  vii.,      thofe  of  Greece  and  Rome  in  the  lifc- 
in  which  are  defcriptions  of  Egyptian      like  word  pidbires  of  Belcker. 
manners  as  complete  and  detailed  as 
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Their  materials  for  drefs  were  of  the  moft  delicate  and  coftly 
defcription.  The  robes  of  the  ladies  were  often  tranfparent,  and 
the  gold  and  filver  tiflues,  muflins,  and  gofTamer  fabrics  made  in 
India  and  Afia,  introduced  into  Imperial  Rome,  were  probably 
alfo  ufed  in  Egypt  All  thefe,  as  well  as  their  jewels  and 
valuables,  imply  correfponding  chefts  and  fmaller  coffers. 
Small  toilet  boxes  elegantly  carved  into  the  form  or  with 
reprefentations  of  leaves  and  animals,  are  preferved  in  the 
Louvre  and  in  the  Britifh  Mufeum  and  other  coUeftions. 
They  were  generally  of  fycamore  wood,  fometimes  of  ta- 
marifk  or  font  (acacia),  and  occafionally  the  more  coftly 
ivory  or  inlaid  work  was  fubftituted  for  wood  Larger  boxes 
are  alfo  preferved  in  the  Louvre,  fome  large  enough  to  contain 
drcflcs.  They  are  fquare  with  flat,  curved,  or  gable  tops,  painted 
on  the  furface,  and  generally  lifted  from  the  ground  by  four 
(hort  legs  or  prolongations  of  the  rails  that  form  the  framework. 
Thefe  boxes  are  dovetailed,  and  fecured  by  glue  and  nails. 

Their  chariots  and  the  harnefs  of  their  horfes  were  rich  in 
proportion,  the  former  painted,  inlaid  with  ivory  and  gold,  or 
with  furface  gilding,  containing  cafes  for  their  bows  and  arms, 
and  made  of  wood  filled  in  with  the  lighteft  materials,  perhaps 
canvas  ftiflfened  with  preparations  of  lac  in  the  Japanefe  manner, 
and  put  together  with  a  fkill  that  made  the  carriage  makers 
of  Egypt  famous  in  their  day.  Notice  of  fome  remains  of 
Egyptian  carriages  ftill  extant  are  given  under  the  head  of 
Carriages.  It  will  be  fufficient  to  add  that  the  great  Jewi/h 
kings  had  their  chariots  fupplied  from  Egypt,  though,  pro- 
bably, they  might  have  been  had  alfo  from  Tyre  and  other 
powerful  and  warlike  ftates  bordering  the  Mediterranean. 
For  a  chariot  Solomon  paid  about  feventy-five  pounds  of 
our  money,  and  of  thefe  he  kept  (for  war  purpofes  alone)  a 
force  of  fourteen  hundred,  with  forty  thoufand  horfes,  befides 
a  cavalry  force  of  twelve  thoufand  men,  which  are  defcribed  in 
detail  in  3  Kings,  iv.  26,  and  x.  26. 
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Mummy  cafes  of  cedar^  a  material  readily  procured  and 
valued  for  its  prefervative  qualities,  are  to  be  feen  in  many 
colledions,  and  examples  can  be  examined  in  the  Britifh 
Mufeum.  They  are  richly  decorated  with  hieroglyphic  paint- 
ings executed  in  tempera,  and  varniAied  with  gum  maftic. 

Remains  of  muflcal  inftruments  are  alfo  known. 

The  extraordinary  drynefs  of  the  rock-hewn  tombs  of 
Egypt  can  alone  account  for  the  prefervation  of  woodwork 
fpecially  put  by  and  fealed  up  in  fuch  receptacles.  Wooden 
dowels,  which  have  been  ufed  for  the  purpofe  of  fattening  to- 
gether blocks  of  ftone  in  the  mafonry  of  the  Egyptian  temples, 
are  ftill  preferved  owing  to  the  fame  caufe. 

Z.    Nineveh. 

The  furniture  of  Nineveh  is  not  fo  elaborately  or  completely 
reprefented  as  that  of  Egypt,  where  the  prefervation  of  fculp- 
ture  and  painting  was  helped  out  by  a  climate  of  extraordinary 
drynefs.  But  the  difcoveries  of  Mr.  Layard  have  thrown  on  the 
details  of  Ninevite  domeftic  life  light  enough  to  give  us  the 
means  of  forming  a  judgment  on  their  furniture. 

"  Ornaments,"  fays  Mr.  Layard,  **  in  the  form  of  the  heads 
of  animals,  chiefly  the  lion,  bull,  and  ram,  were  very  generally 
introduced  even  in  parts  of  the  chariot,  the  harnefs  of  the  horfes, 
and  domeftic  furniture."  In  this  refped  the  Aflyrians  refembled 
the  Egyptians. 

"  Their  tables,  thrones,  and  couches  were  made  both  of 
metal  and  wood,  and  probably  inlaid  with  ivory.  We  learn 
from  Herodotus  that  thofe  in  the  temple  of  Belus  in  Babylon 
were  of  folid  gold." 

Cafe  45  in  the  narrow  AfTyrian  gallery  of  the  Britifh  Mufeum 
contains  a  number  of  fragments  of  carved,  incifed,  and,  in  many 
inftances,  enamelled  ivory  that  have  been  inlaid  in  thrones. 
Among  the  moft  notable  are  an  ivory  panel  about  eight  inches 
long,  having  in  the  centre  in  Egyptian  hieroglyphics  a  car- 
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toon  of  UBEN  RA,  a  deity  or  king,  with  a  fitting  figure 

elegantly  defigned.     This  has  been  completed  with  cloifonne 

enameL      Another,  alfo   finely  defigned,  has  a   deity   feated, 

and TA  in  hieroglyphics;    both  come  from  the  N.  W. 

Palace  of  Nimrud. 

Thefe  and  a  ftill  finer  piece,  not  fo  Egyptian  in  charader, 

are  engraved  in  Mr.  Layard's  Monuments  of  Nineveh,  p.  90. 

This  laft  is  carved  with  two  griffins  endorfed,  their  wings  filled 

with  cloifonne  enamel,  ftanding  on  the  flowers  of  a  lotus,  the 

ftems  of  which  curve  with  conventional  but  graceful  radiations 

from    a   centre,  and   bold  volutes  over  the  top.     This  piece 

is  five  and  a  half  inches  long  by  four  inches. 

According  to  Mr.  Layard,  the  chair   reprefented   in  the 

earlieft  monuments  is  without  a  back,  and  the  legs  tailefully 

carved.      This  form  bccurs  in 

the   Palace  of  Nimrud,  and  is 

(culptured  on  one  of  the   baf- 

reliefs  now  in  the  Britifli  Mu- 

feum.     Often  the  legs  ended  in 

the  feet  of  a  lion  or  the  hoofs 

of  a  bull,  and  were  made  of 
gold,  filver,  or  bronze.  **On 
the  monuments  of  Khorfabad 
and  by  the  rock  tablets  of  Malthaiyah  we  find  reprefentations 
of  chairs  fupported  by  animals  and  by  human  figures,  fbme- 
times  prifoners,  like  the  Caryatides  of  the  Greeks.  In  this 
they  refemble  the  arm-chairs  of  Egypt,  but  appear  to  have 
been  more  mafliive.  This  mode  of  ornamenting  the  throne  of 
the  king  was  adopted  by  the  Perfians,  and  is  feen  in  the  fculp- 
ture  of  Perfepolis."  The  woodcut  at  the  end  of  this  feftion 
reprefents  fuch  a  chair,  from  a  baf-relief  at  Khorfabad. 

The  lion  head  and  lion  foot  were  ufed  by  other  Oriental 
nations.  The  throne  of  King  Solomon  was  fupported  by  lions 
for  arms,  probably  in  the  fame  pofition  as  the  horfes  in  the 
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Khorfabad,  chair ;  and  lions  of  gold  or  chryfelephantine  work 
ftood  fix  on  each  fide  on  the  fix  fteps  before  the  throne.* 

The  throne  of  Tippoo  Saib,  deftroyed  in  1799,  had  heads 
of  tigers  made  of  plates  of  pure  gold  under  the  footftool  and  on 
the  fteps  of  the  throne.  In  this  inftance  the  occupant  of  the 
throne  defcended  by  a  hidden  paflage,  and  came  by  that  means 
up  to  his  feat.  Portions  of  one  of  thefe  lions  are  preferved  in 
the  private  colledion  of  arms,  &c.  at  Windfor  Caftle. 

The  forms  of  furniture  of  a  later  date  in  the  fculptures  of 
Nineveh  at  Khorfabad  are  of  an  inferior  ftyle.  "  The  chairs 
have  generally  more  than  one  croflT-bar,  and  are  fomewhat  heavy 
and  ill-proportioned,  the  feet  refting  upon  large  inverted  cones, 
refembling  pine-apples."  All  thefe  feats,  like  the  8/^poi  and 
fella  of  important  perfonages  in  Greece  and  Rome,  were  high 
enough  to  require  a  footftool. 

**  On  the  earlier  monuments  of  Aflyria  thefe  footftools  are 
very  beautifully  carved  or  modelled.  The  feet  were  orna- 
mented, like  thofe  of  the  chair,  with  the  feet  of  lions  or  the 
hoofs  of  bulls." » 

The  tables  feem  in  general  to  have  been  of  fimilar  form 
and  decoration  to  the  thrones  or  feats,  the  ends  of.  the  frame 
projecting  and  carved  as  in  the  woodcut  above,  only  on  a 
larger  fcale.  The  couches  were  alfo  of  fimilar  form  but  made 
of  gold  and  filver,  ftufFed  and  covered  on  the  furface  with  the 
richeft  materials.  The  tables  and  the  chairs  were  often  made 
in  the  ftiape  alfo  found  in  Greece  and  Rome,  with  folding  fup- 
ports  that  open  on  a  central  rivet  like  our  camp-ftools,  and 
like  the  curule  chairs  which  were  common  not  only  in  Rome, 
but  throughout  Italy  during  the  Renaififance. 

Their  chariots  were  elaborately  decorated.  Thfe  wheels 
feem  heavier  in  the  tire  and  calculated  for  rougher  ufage  than 
thofe  of  Egypt.     Pieces,  fragments  of  ivory  and  gold  inlay, 

^  3  Kings,  X.  18.  ^  Nineveh  and  its  Remains^  ii*  301,  &c. 
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from  which  enamel  has  dropped  out,  made  for  decorating 
their  more  coftly  fiirniturc,  fuch  as  are  defcribed  above,  have 
alfo  been  applied  to  the  ornamentation  of  thcfe  carriages. 

A  piece  of  wood,  or  a  beam  perhaps,  of  pine  or  cedar,  is 
in  the  Britifti  Mufeum.  It  is  of  a  full  red  colour,  the  eifeift  of 
time.  Cedar  was  probably  the  wood  moft  in  ufe ;  but  both 
in  Egypt  and  Nineveh,  as  alfo  in  Judsa  under  Solomon  and 
his  fucceflbrs,  woods  were  imported  from  Europe  and  India ; 
ebony  certainly,  perhaps  rofewood,  teak,  Indian  walnut,  and 
other  precious  or  ufeful  woods  with  which  we  are  now  familiar. 
Ebony  and  ivory  were  continually  ufed  for  inlaying  furniture. 
Of  their  bedroom  furniture  we  can  fay  little,  nor  do  we  know 
of  what  kind  were  the  cabinets  or  chefts  made  to  preferve  thctr 
drefles  and  valuables.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  thefe  were 
occaiionaJIy  as  rich  and  elaborate  as  any  of  their  Ihow  or  {late 
furniture. 

In  general  it  may  be  faid  that  the  few  complete  or  nearly 
complete  pieces  of  any  defcription  that  are  known  of  t^yptian 
or  Ninevite  furniture,  are  in  their  feveral  kinds,  all  but  unique. 


On  >  baT-relkr,  Khorlabad. 
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3.  Hebrew  Furniture. 

Of  Hebrew  furniture  we  can  give  few  details.  It  is  pro- 
bable that  the  Jews  differed  but  little  from  the  Aflyrians  in  this 
refped.  The  throne  of  Solomon  has  been  already  noticed.  In 
the  ftory  of  Judith  the  canopy  and  curtains  of  the  bed  of  Holo- 
feriies  may  have  been  taken  by  the  chronicler  from  familiar  ex- 
amples at  home,  or  may  have  been  ftridly  drawn  from  traditional 
details.  In  the  figurative  language  of  the  Canticles,  the  bed 
of  Solomon  is  of  cedar  of  Lebanon,  the  pillars  of  filver,  the 
bottom  of  gold.  Ordinary  bedroom  furniture  is  fpoken  of  in 
2  Chron.  ix.  17,  when  the  Shunamite  woman,  a  perfon  of  great 
wealth,  built  for  the  prophet  Elias  *'  a  little  chamber  on  the 
wall,  and  fet  therein  a  bed,  a  table,  a  ilool,  and  a  candleftick." 

Solomon  imported  exotic  woods  from  India,  ebony  and 
algum,  a  kind  of  fandal  wood.  Thefe  were  mainly  for  the 
purpofe  of  manufaduring  harps  and  other  mufical  inftruments. 
Ivory  palaces,  or  more  properly  wardrobes,  are  mentioned  in 
the  45th  Pfalm,  but  of  what  fize  or  form  we  cannot  determine. 

In  the  book  of  Efther,  i.  6,  allufions  are  made  to  Perfian 
furniture  decorations,  white,  green,  and  blue  hangings  fattened 
with  fine  linen  to  filver  rings  and  pillars  of  marble.  The  beds 
were  of  gold  and  filver,  &c.  The  Perfian  monarch  reclined  at 
meals.  The  bed  of  Og,  king  of  Bafan,  as  defcribed  in 
Deut.  iii.  1 1 ,  was  nine  cubits  long  by  four,  and  was  of  iron. 
It  was  preferved  as  a  trophy. 

As  the  chariots  of  Solomon  were  made  in  Egypt,  and  the 
artifts  employed  on  the  temple  came  from  Tyre,  it  is  not  un- 
reafonable  to  fuppofe  that  furniture  was  either  made  by  foreign 
workmen,  or  that  the  Hebrews  borrowed  freely  the  forms  and 
decorations  of  furrounding  Afiatic  nations.  Though  fpecially 
and  purpofely  jealous  of  any  innovation  or  interference  with 
religious  rites  and  obfervances,  and  with  fuch  domeftic  cufl:oms 
as  refulted  therefrom,  we  have  no  reafon  to  think  that  they  ob- 
jeded  to  the  ufe  of  furniture  or  utenfils  fuch  as  they  found  during 
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the  long  fojoum  in  Egypt  and  other  countries.  They  are  faid 
in  earlier  times  to  have  fpoiled  the  Egyptians  with  reference  to 
the  number  of  ornaments  and  jewels  carried  away  at  the  migra- 
tion. Mofes  is  faid  to  have  been  "  learned  in  all  the  wifdom 
of  the  Egyptians  ;"*  and  two  particular  artifts,  and  two  only,  are 
named  in  the  Book  of  Exodus  as  qualified  to  carry  into  exe- 
cution the  facred  veflels  and  utenfils.  Whatever  their  technical 
qualifications  were,  thefe  had  been  acquired  in  Egypt.* 

4.  The  Greeks. 

In  any  attempt  to  pifture  to  ourfelves  the  kind  of  furniture 
and  objefts  of  daily  ufe  apart  from  chariots,  arms,  &c.  that  fur- 
rounded  the  Greeks  in  early  ages,  it  will  be  neceflary  to  bear 
in  mind  the  clofe  connexion  which  that  people  muft  have  had 
with  the  Afiatic  races,  and  the  iplendour  and  refinement  that 
furrounded  the  wealthy  civilization  of  the  Oriental  monarchies. 

They  were  fo  continually  the  allies  or  the  rivals  of  the 
various  States  in  Afia  Minor,  and 
puihed  out  into  that  fertile  region 
fo  many  vigorous  colonies,  that  it 
cannot  be  doubted  that  the  fplendid 
ftufifs,  beds,  couches,  thrones,  chariots, 
&c.,  ufed  by  Greeks  on  the  Afiatic 
continent  or  in  Europe,  had  much 
of  Oriental  charaAer  in  form  and 
method  of  execution;  perhaps,  at 
firft,  in  decoration  alfo. 

This  woodcut,  e.g.y  reprefents  a 
ch^  of  Aflyrian  charader  on  a  baf- 
relief  from  Xanthus,  in  the  Britifti  Mufeum. 


*  A6b,  vii.  22. 

^  Soloinon*s  houTe  and  the  ivory 
palace  of  Ahab  feem  to  imply  the  ufe 
of  colour,  gilding,  ivory,  &c.  on  wood- 


work and  furniture  after  the  manner  of 
furrounding  nations,  with  the  exception 
of  figure  dcfigns,  which  were  expreflly 
forbidden  to  the  Jews. 
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The  methods  of  working  the  precious  metals  for  jewellery 
feem  to  have  been  the  fame  for  Etrufcans,  Greeks,  and  Afiatics, 
To  this  day  the  tribes  that  inhabit  central  and  ibuthern  India 
retain  the  defigns  and  the  fkill  in  execution  of  trinkets  and 
textile  fabrics  that  had  been  common  to  the  Greeks  and  Etrufcans 
time  out  of  mind. 

Much  that  is  Oriental  figures  in  poetic  accounts  of  the  arms, 
furniture,  and  equipments  of  the  Greek  heroic  ages.  The  chiefs 
take  the  field  in  chariots.  Thefe  could  have  been  ufed  but  in 
fmall  numbers  on  ground  fo  uneven  as  the  rocky  territories  of 
the  Morea.  The  beds,  however,  defcribed  by  Homer  (II.  iii. 
448  ;  Odyfs.  xxiii.  19),  coverlids  of  dyed  wool,  tapeftries  or 
carpets  (Odyfs.  xix.  337),  and  other  inftances  of  coloured  and 
ihowy  furniture  were  genuine  defcriptions  of  objeds  known 
and  feen,  though  not  common.  Generally  the  furniture  of  the 
heroic  age  was  fimple.  Two  beds  of  bronze  of  Tarteflus,  one 
Dorian  and  one  Ionian,  the  fmalleft  weighing  fifty  talents,  of 
uncertain  date,  were  kept  in  the  Treafury  at  Altis,  and  feen 
there  by  Paufanias  towards  the  end  of  the  fecond  century .• 
The  chariots  diflFered  little  except  in  the  ornamental  carving, 
modelling,  or  chafing,  from  thofe  of  Egypt. 

Clafllc  chairs,  thrones,  tripods,  and  chariots  of  which  we 
can  give  any  detailed  account  belong  to  a  later  age. 

All  thefe  objeAs  as  well  as  arms,  armour,  and  perfonal 
ornaments,  changed  but  little  till  the  Macedonian  period,  about 
the  middle  of  the  fourth  century  B.C. 

The  oldeft  remaining  models  of  Greek  furniture  to  which 
we  can  point  are  the  chairs  in  which  the  antique  figures  in  the 
Syrian  room  at  the  Britifti  Mnfeum  are  feated.  Thefe  are 
dated  fix  or  nearly  fix  centuries  B.C.  They  reprefent  chairs 
of  timber  with  backs,  quite  perpendicular  in  front  and  behind. 
The  frame-pieces  of  the  feats  are  morticed  into  the  legs,  and 

®  Paufanias,  vcpn^yiictt;,  vi.  19. 
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the  mortices  and  tenons  are  accurately  marked  in  the  marble, 
the  horizontal  pafling  right  through  the  upright  bars.  Thefe 
early  pieces  of  furniture  were  probably  executed  in  wood,  not 
metal,  which  was  but  rarely  ufed  till  the  great  period  of  Greek 
art. 

The  cheft  or  coffer  in  which  Cypfelus  of  Corinth  had  been 
concealed  was  feen  by  Paufanias  in  the  temple  of  Olympia. 
It  was  made  about  the  middle  of  the  fixth  century  B.C.  The 
cheft  was  of  cedar,  carved  and  decorated  with  figures  and  baf- 
rcliefs,  fome  in  ivory,  fome  in  gold,  or  ivory  partly  gilt,  which 
were  inlaid  on  the  four  fides  and  on  the  top.  Some  doubts  are 
entertained  by  modern  writers  as  to  its  fhape.  The  fubjeds 
of  the  fculpture  were  old  Greek  myths  and  local  legends,  and 
traditions  connected  with  the  country.  This  coffer  is  fuppofed 
by  Paufanias  to  have  been  executed  by  Eumelos  of  Corinth. 
A  detailed  defcription  is  given  by  him  of  the  different  mytho- 
logical compofitions  of  the  carving.^ 

Numerous  ftatues  by  the  early  Greek  matters  in  wood 
were  to  be  feen  ftill  in  fitu  in  the  temples  for  which  they  had 
been  made  as  offerings  in  the  time  of  Paufanias :  one,  e.g.^  of 
Minerva  Polias  at  Erythrae.  It  was  made  of  wood,  and  was 
hollow.  The  method  of  joining  the  various  parts  together,  or 
fome  mechanifm  conneded  with  the  ftatue  ?vSov  tou  dyahfjiOLToSy 
led  Paufanias  to  afcribe  this  particular  ftatue  to  Endaeus.® 

The  great  period  of  Greek  art  began  in  the  fifth  century 
B.C.     But  thofe  were  not  days  favourable  to  the  development 


^  PauianiaSy  vtfnry^^^^t  ^b*  v.  i  T^fqq* 
Sec  alfo  Q.  dc  Quincy,  Jupiter  Olym- 
phis,  &C.J  who  gives  a  plate  in  iUuilra- 
tion. 

^  vcpiifyijtf-if.  Lib.  vii.  5.  Others 
are  mentioned  by  Pau&nias,  e,g,^  in 
the  temple  of  Athenae  Mantis,  three 
ftatues  in  ebony,  i.  42  ;  alfo  a  ftatue 
of  Bacchus  in  wood   gilt,  except  the 


face,  which  was  painted  vermilion, 
ii.  I.  Of  Jupiter  in  wild  pearwood 
cf  ax^odof  at  Corinth,  ii.  17.  Others 
arc  named,  ii.  25,  32,  37.  Of  Efcula- 
pius  in  willow,  iii.  14,  and  iii.  19,  20, 
26.  The  ftatue  and  throne  of  Jupiter 
at  Olympia  had  ivory,  ebony,  and 
many  other  materials  in  its  compofttion, 
V.  ii.     Of  Cyprefs,  vi.  18.     Statuettes 
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of  perfonal  luxury  among  the  citizens.  An  extreme  fim- 
plicity  in  private  manners  balanced  the  continual  publicity  and 
political  excitement  of  Greek  life.  The  rich  clafles^  more- 
over, had  little  inducement  to  make  any  difplay  of  their 
pofTeflions. 

**  The  State  enjoyed  an  indefinite  right  to  the  property  of 
its  members ;  the  lawgiver  in  Plato  declared  '  ye  are  not  your 
own,  ftill  lefs  is  your  property  your  own/  "  ® 

"  In  Sparta  the  exclufive  training  for  war  admitted  of  no 
manner  of  earning  money  by  bufinefs."  In  Athens  the  poorer 
clafs  had  fo  exdufively  the  upper  hand  of  the  rich  that  the 
latter  had  to  provide  the  public  with  entertainments  of  facri- 
ficial  folemnities,  largefles  of  corn,  and  banquets.  **  The 
demos  underftood  the  fqueezing  of  the  rich  like  fponges,  by 
means  of  liturgies,  choragic,  gymnafiarch,  architheoric,  and 
trierarchic."  ^®     It  was  the  paradife  of  the  poor. 

It  is,  therefore,  to  be  expefted  that  the  fculpture  of  the 
day,  though  employed  fometimes  upon  the  decoration  of 
thrones  or  ftate  feats,  chariots,  chefts,  looking-glafles,  tripods, 
as  the  painting  was  on  walls,  vafes,  and  moveable  pictures  on 
panels,  ftiould  have  been  employed  moftly  in  temples  and,  with 
occafional  exceptions,  on  objeds  of  fome  public  ufe.  The  cheft 
defcribed  above  was  kept  as  a  relic,  and  the  elaborately  carved 
thrones  in  the  temples  were  thofe  of  the  ftatues  of  gods  and 
heroes. 

Ivory  and  gold  laid  over  a  fub-ftrufture  of  olive  wood 
was  the  material  quite  as  frequently  ufed  by  the  great  fculp- 
tors  as  marble  or  bronze  for  fuch  ftatues  as  did  not  form 
parts  of  the  a<5tual  decorations  of  their  architedure.  In  later 
times  thefe  materials  were  ufed  in  fumptuous  furniture. 


in  groups  of  wood,  inlaid   with  gold,  prcferved  a  head  of  Dionyfus  made  of 

vi.  19.     A  very  old  wooden  ftatue  was  olive,  x.  19. 

prefervcd  in  the  temple  of  Minerva  ®  Dollinger  :   Gentile  and  Jew,  ix.  i. 

at  Daulis,  x.  4.     The  Methymnseans  ^^  Ibid, 
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The  Greeks  ufed  couches  for  fleeping,  but  not  for  reclining 
on  at  meals  till  the  Macedonian 
period.  Women  fat  always  as  in 
Rome^  fometimes  on  the  couch  at 
the  head  or  foot,  on  which  the 
mafter  of  the  houfe  or  a  gueft  re- 
clined, generally  on  chairs. 

Befides  chairs  like  the  one  re- 
prefented  here,  the  Greeks  made 
arm-chairs.  In  the  Parthenon  frieze 
Jupiter  is  feated  in  a  fquare  feat  on 
thick  turned  legs,  with  a  round  bar 
for  a  back  refting  on  fliort  turned  pofts  fitted  into  the  feat. 
The  arms  are  lefs  high  than  the  back ;  they  are  formed  by 
flight  bars  framed  into  the  uprights  at  the  back  and  refting  on 
winged  fphinxes. 

They  alfo  made  folding  chairs  of  metal.^^ 

Mirrors  of  mixed  metal  amalgams',  filver,  tin  and  copper 
have  come  down  to  our  times  in  great  numbers.  They  were 
made  occafionally  in  pure  filver  and  in  gold,  probably  among 
the  Greeks,  as  they  were  in  later  times  among  the  Romans. 
The  cafes  are  of  bronze  and  engraved  with  figure  defigns  of 
the  higheft  charader. 


^^  Laborde  Vafcs,  voh  i.  Ixiii., 
amongft  many  examples. 

Chairs  with  backs,  fuch  as  are  repre- 
iented  in  this  woodcut,  can  be  feen 
on  feveral  of  the  Hamilton  vafes  in 
the  Britifh  Mufeum,  fee  plate  xi., 
Hamilton  Vafes,  voL  ii.,  when  Caifan- 
dra  is  addreifing  Apollo  feated  in  fuch 
a  chair.  In  £d.  Gerhard  Griechifche 
andEtr.  Trinfchalen,  c.  lo,  copied  from 
a  vafe  in  the  Berlin  Mufeum,  a  goddefs 
is  feated  in  fuch  a  chair  mounted  on  a 
plinth.  The  Egyptian  leopard-legged 
p.  b 


chair  with  and  without  upright  backs, 
the  fore  legs  curioufly  bent  in  the  fame 
direction  as  thofe  behind,  only  the  paws 
turning  inwards,  and  covered  with  a 
leopard's  (kin,  in  //.  vi.,  vii.  from  the 
fame  coUedUon  reprefenting  Hercules 
and  the  Dii  Majores.  The  fame 
author  gives  an  example  (//.  dxxxi. 
Etruiifche  fpiegel)  of  the  fofas  or 
couches  ufed  at  meals,  each  of  which 
was  occupied  among  the'  Greeks  by 
two  gueils  inftead  of  three,  the  ufual 
number  at  Roman  meals. 
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There  is  however  no  proof,  fo  far  as  we  are  aware,  that 
thefe  were  ufed  as  furniture  in  houfes,  as  in  Rome.  They  are 
hand  mirrors,  and  the  defcription  of  them,  as  works  of  art, 
belongs  to  that  of  antique  bronzes." 

Defigns  of  the  Greek  couch,  whether  for  deeping  or  for 
reclining  at  meals,  are  abundant  on  tomb  pdntings,  and  fculp- 
tures,  and  on  the  paintings  of  vafes.  To  go  no  further  than  the 
Britifh  Mufeum  we  may  refer  to  a  large  vafe  in  the  fecond  vafe 
room,  placed  on  table-cafe  K.,  on  which  a  couch  for  two  perfons 
is  arranged  with  a  long  mattrafs,  covered  with  rich  material, 
lying  within  what  appears  to  be  a  border  of  fhort  turned  rails 
with  a  cufhion  on  each  end,  alfo  covered  with  rich  ftriped  ma- 
terial. A  long  low  ftool  decorated  with  ivory  lies  below  the 
couch  as  a  kind  of  ftep.  The  legs,  as  in  many  vafe  repre- 
fentations,  are  thick  turned  fupports  with  lighter  parts  below, 
and  a  turned  knob  at  the  foot. 

On  a  vafe  in  wall-cafe  lo,  Dionyfus  reclines  on  a  thick  round 
cushion  at  the  head  of  the  couch,  while  Ariadne  fits  on  it. 
Figures  feafting  and  ftretched  in  death  on  fimilar  couches  can 
be  feen  in  two  beautiful  and  perfeft  funereal  chefbs  in  the 
-ffigina  room.  On  table  A.  in  the  former  room  a  tall  vafe  of 
noble  proportions  has  the  figure  of  a  god  on  an  arm-chair, 
the  arms  fupported  by  winged  figures.  All  thefe  pieces  of 
furniture  feem  made  of  or  decorated  with  ivory,  and  fiir- 
niftied  with  coloured  cuftiions  or  coverings  of  an  Oriental 
dharadfcer. 

Tripods  were  made  in  bronze  in  great  number  for  facred 
ufe,  and  probably  alfo  as  the  fupports  of  brafiers,  tables,  &c. 
in  private  houfes. 


"  A  mirror  very  dark,  perhaps  a  What    we    have    to  fay  on    fuch 

flab  of  Obfidian,  wa«  let  into  the  wall  decorations  is  refcrvcd  foi*  the  next 

at  a  certain  part  of  the  temple  of  Per-  fedUon  when  treating  of  Roman  honfes. 
fephone  at  Acaceiium.  Panfan.  viii.  57. 
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The  tables  of  the  Greeks  were  of  wood,  marble,  and  metal, 
and  the  fupports  either  lion  or  leopard-legs  and  heads,  or 
fphinxes,  with  lifted  wings,  a  favourite  form  in  Greek  fculptural 
ornamentation. 

Of  thefe  various  objeds  the  forms  continued  to  be  tranf- 
mitted  in  Roman  furniture,  and  in  that  fedion  we  have  ma« 
terials  for  entering  upon  them  at  greater  length. 

With  regard  to  Greek  houfes  generally,  their  arrangements 
diflfered  very  little  from  the  earlier  houfes  of  the  Romans.^' 

The  Greek  chariot  was  of  wood,  probably  differing  little 
from  that  of  the  Egyptians.  It  had  fometimes  wheels  with 
four  flrong  fpokes  only.  The  chariot  wheel  of  the  car  of 
Maufolus,  in  the  Britiih  Mufeum,  has  fix.  The  Ninevite  wheels 
have  fometimes  as  many  as  twelve,  as  may  be  feen  in  the 
fculptured  baf-reliefs  of  the  narrow  Aflyrian  Gallery  of  the 
Britifh  Mufeum. 

A  chariot  of  bronze  (gilt  ?)  taken  from  the  Boeotians  and 
Chalcideans  at  Eubcea,  was  preferved  at  the  Acropolis  in 
Athens.^* 

The  woods  ufed  by  the  Greeks  for  fculpture  were  ebony, 
cyprcfs,  cedar,  odkyfinila,  yew,  willow,  lotus  and  citron." 

Thefe  materials  were  rarely  left  without  enrichments  of 
ivory,  gold,  and  colour.  The  faces  of  ftatues  were  painted 
vermilion,  the  drefles,  crowns,  or  other  ornaments,  were  gilt  or 
made  in  wrought  gold. 


«  The  baf-rdicf  in  the  Bririlh  Mu- 
femny  repreicnting  Bacchus  received  as 
a  goeft  hy  Icarus,  reprefents  a  couch 
with  turnttl  legs,  the  feet  of  which  are 
decorated  with  leaf  work;  a  plain 
fquare  ftool,  perhaps  the  top  of  a  box, 
on  which  mafks  are  laid,  and  a  tripod 
table  with  lion  legs.  The  houfes  in 
the  background  are  tiled.  The  win- 
dows are  divided  into  two  lights  by  an 


upright  mullion  or  column,  and  a  baf- 
relief  of  a  charioteer  driving  twohorfes 
ornaments  a  portion  of  the  wall,  and 
may  be  intended  for  a  pidbire  hung  up 
or  fixed  againft  the  wall.  The  whole 
reprefents  an  Athenian  houfe,  decked  for 
afeftive  occafion,  and  garlands  and  hang- 
ings are  feilooned  round  its  outer  walls. 

"  Paus.  i.  28. 

1^  Paus.  viii.  17. 
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5.   The  Tufcans. 

During  the  ages  of  the  Roman  Kings  their  models  of 
perfonal  ornament  and  houfehold  furroundings  were  derived 
from  the  Tufcans.  That  ancient  race  was  in  full  pofleflion  of 
the  mod  fertile  portions  of  the  Italian  peninfula  at  the  date  of 
the  foundation  of  Rome,  753  B.C.,  a  date  nearly  correfponding 
to  that  of  the  Olympiad  of  Coroebus  in  Greece,  776,  from 
which  our  authentic  chronicles  of  Greek  hiftory  take  their 
beginning.^* 

The  Tufcans  or  Tyrrhenians,  again,  were  of  Oriental  de- 
fcent.  Whether  we  aceept  the  Greek  tradition  of  their  immi- 
gration from  Lydia  or  not,  it  is  certain  that  their  art  in  gold- 
fmiths'  work  and  metallurgy  in  general  was  clofdy  allied  with 
what  we  may  ftill  lee  perpetuated  in  India,  and  as  regards 
furniture,  with  that  of  the  couches,  tables,  chariots,  thrones,  &c. 
that  were  in  ufe  in  Afiatic  and  European  Greece.  All  had, 
probably,  profited  by  the  refinements  and  luxurious  inventions 
of  the  great  Aiiatic  monarchies. 

In  the  painted  tombs  of  Etruria  we  recognife  the  couches 
with  turned  fupports,  the  tables  and  feats  that  have  been  found, 
executed  in  bronze,  in  Pompeii,  and  which  may  be  ftudied 
in  eleftrotype  cafts  now  in  the  Mufeum.  It  was  from  the 
great  Etrufcan  cities,  that  fubfifted  till  fo  late  a  period,  that  the 
earlier  Roman  art  was  derived. 


6.   The  Romans. 

The  fplendour  that  furrounded  the  perfonal  ufages  of  the 
earlier  races  of  antiquity,  the  Egyptians,  Ninevites,  Perfians, 
Greeks,  and  Tufcans,  was  inherited  by  the  Romans.     Not  only 


^®  Father  Marchi  reckons  coins  of     foundation  of  Rome.     Dr.  Smith,  An- 
forty   mints   in   Italy  anterior  to  the      tiquities. 
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did  they  outlive  thofe  powers,  but  they  abforbed  their  territory 
as  far  as  they  could  reach  it ;  they  afFefted  to  take  in  their 
religions  or  deities  to  add  to  their  own  fyftem ;  they  drained 
thefe  fubjeft  populations  for  flaves,  and  eagerly  adopted  from 
them  every  art  that  could  adminifter  to  the  magnificence  and 
luxury  of  their  own  private  life.  They  have  left  both  written 
records  in  their  literature  and  aftual  examples  of  their  furniture, 
made  in  metal  or  of  marble. 

The  difcovery  of  Herculaneum,  and  afterwards  that  of 
Pompeii,  have  given  us  examples,  not  only  of  fingle  pieces 
of  furniture,  but  of  complete  houfes,  (hops,  ftreets,  fora  or 
open  public  places  of  aflembly,  baths,  and  fo  on.  It  is  in 
thofe  remains  of  Roman  focial  life  that  we  fhall  find  the 
materials  for  our  prefent  inquiry. 

The  Romans  fpent  their  earlier  ages  in  unceafing  ftruggles 
for  independence  and  dominion.  They  came  upon  the  ilage 
of  European  politics  in  the  midft  of  a  circle  of  fmall  in- 
dependent ftates,  of  which  that  of  the  Etrufcans  was  the  moft 
organifed,  civilifed  and  formidable,  from  whom,  probably, 
all  their  early  fumptuary  arts  were  derived.  It  took  centuries 
to  eftabliih  the  Roman  power,  and  like  certain  modern 
European  nations  they  became,  by  thefe  inceflant  wars,  an 
abfolutely  military  race. 

It  is  readily  underftood  that  fo  long  as  the  older  powers  of 
Italy  furvived  to  difpute  the  growth  of  Roman  greatnefs,  there 
could  not  be  much  expanfion  of  private  wealth  or  fplendour 
in  the  houfes  of  Roman  citizens.  Though  furrounded  by 
(plendid  focial  life  in  the  Etrufcans,  the  Roman  people  long 
remained  exceptionally  fimple  in  perfonal  habits.  It  was  after 
the  Punic  wars  that  oriental  luxuries  found  their  way  into  Italy 
along  with  the  Carthaginian  armies.  Tapeftry  is  faid  to  have 
been  firft  brought  to  Rome  by  Attalus,  the  King  of  Pergamus, 
who  died  B.C.  i^iy  poflefled  of  immenfe  wealth  and  bequeathed 
tapeftrics,  generally  ufed  in  the  Eaft  from  the  early  ages,  to  the 
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Roman  citizens.  When  Auguftus  became  Emperor,  the  con- 
queft  of  the  world  was  complete.  Thenceforward  military 
habits  and  fimplicity  of  individual  life  were  no  longer  necef- 
fary  to  a  ftate  that  could  find  no  political  rivals.  The  great 
capital  of  the  world  abforbed  like  a  vaft  vegetable  growth  the 
thought,  the  (kill,  and  the  luxuries  of  the  whole  world. 
Nothing  was  too  valuable  to  be  procured  by  the  great 
Roman  nobles  or  money  makers,  and  nothing  too  ftrange  not 
to  find  a  place  and  be  welcome  in  one  or  other  of  thefe  vafl 
houfeholds. 

While  this  was  fo  at  Rome  in  chief,  it  muft  be  remembered 
that  other  capitals  were  flourifliing  in  various  countries,  as 
wealthy,  as  luxurious  in  their  own  way  and  degree,  only  lefs  in 
extent  and  means,  and  lacking  that  peculiar  feal  of  fupremacy 
that  gives  to  the  real  capital  a  charafter  that  is  never  attained 
in  fubordinate  centres  of  civilization.  Antioch  was  fuch  a 
centre  in  the  eaft ;  Alexandria  in  the  fouth.  Both  thefe  great 
cities  contained  wealthy,  refined  and  luxurious  focieties.  Both 
were  known  as  univerfities  and  feats  of  learning  as  well. 
Antioch  was  the  moft  debauched  and  luxurious ;  Alexandria 
the  moft  learned  and  refined  of  thefe  great  provincial  capitals. 
They  did  not  exaftly  anfwer  to  the  diftindt  capitals  of  modern 
kingdoms  and  ftates,  fuch  as  we  now  fee  flourifhing  in  Europe, 
to  London,  Paris,  Vienna,  Berlin,  or  St.  Peterfburg,  becaufe  no 
one  fupreme  ftate  or  city  predominates  over  them ;  and  further 
ftill,  no  one  draws  the  pick  and  choice  of  the  intelledt  and 
refinement  of  the  whole  of  Europe  to  abibrb  them  into  itfelf  as 
Rome  did  in  the  old  world. 

Antioch,  then,  and  Alexandria,  one  at  the  head  of  the  wealth 
and  fplendour  of  Afia,  the  other  reprefenting  the  Greek  learn- 
ing grafted  on  the  ancient  fcientific  and  artiftic  traditions  of 
Egypt,  contributed  not  a  little  to  the  general  fufion  of  ^^  ideas  " 
and  notions  on  art  and  perfonal  manners  and  cuftoms  in  the 
capital  of  the  Roman  empire. 
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Such  was  the  world  over  which  the  Romans  ruled,  from 
which  they  drew  elements  of  fplendour  and  luxury  for  their 
houfes  and  eftabliihments,  and  to  which  they  fet  the  fafliions. 

Roman  houfes  and  houfe  furniture  have  been  difcovered 
tolerably  complete  in  Pompeii  and  elfewhere ;  and,  though  made 
by  Greek  workmen,  after  Greek  and  other  foreign  patterns,  in 
many  inftances    furniture  was   more  luxurioufly  ftudied  and 
developed  in  Rome  than  could  have  been  poffible  in  ancient 
Greece,  fo  that  claflical    furniture  and  woodwork  can  be  de- 
fcribed  with  more  completenefs  in  treating  of  the  Imperial  era. 
We  begin  with  the  difpofitions  of  the  Roman  houfe. 
It  was  of  traditional  plan,  and  confifted  generally  of  two 
or  more  fquare  enclofures  furrounded  by   arcades,  open  to 
the  air  in  the  centre,  but  which  openings  could  be  dofed  in 
iummer  or  winter  by  awnings  when  the  courts  were  not  large 
enough  to  include  a  garden,  as  the  inner  enclofure  uiually 
did. 

The  houfe  had  in  front  a  vejtibulumy  an  open  fpace 
covered  by  a  verandah-fhaped  roof,  fometimes  enclofed  by  lat- 
tices, fometimes  open.  An  ojiium  or  lobby,  infide  the  entrance 
door,  deep  enough  to  contain  a  fmall  porter's  lodge  on  one 
fide,  led  to  an  inner  door,  which  opened  on  the  atrium. 

This  court  had  an  opening  to  the  air,  and  an  impluvium 
or  tank  for  rdn  water  was  funk  in  the  middle.  Fountains  with 
jets  or  falls  of  water  were  not  uncommon,  the  ancients  being 
well  acquainted  with  the  principle  that  water  if  brought  from 
an  elevation  in  pipes  will  force  its  way  up  to  its  natural  level. 
A  bronze  flag,  formerly  a  fountain  in  the  houfe  of  Salluft,  is 
preferved  in  the  Mufeum  of  Palermo.  Sometimes  thefe  foun- 
tains had  various  bafins,  befides  one  larger  or  central  portion, 
"  vafa  «nea  falientis  aquae,"  or  the  water  fell  down  fleps  in  tiny 
cafcades,  ^^  aquarum  per  gradus  cum  fragore  cadentium."  ^^ 

1!^  Sen.  Ep.  86. 
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Infidc  the  atrium  was  the  nuptiak^  the  nuptial  bed,  and 
here  were  kept  in  earlieft  times  the  Penates^  houfehold  or 
family  divinities,  and  the  family  hearth,^^  though  thefe  facred 
emblems  were  banifhed  in  the  Imperial  times  to  diftant  parts 
of  the  houfe,  and  ftatues  between  the  columns  that  fupported 
the  central  roof  fupplied  their  place.  The  atrium  was  the 
general  reception  room,  like  the  hall  in  mediaeval  houfes,  but 
not  the  dining  room. 

To  this  fucceeded  an  inner  open  court,  cavum  adiumy  with 
porticoes  or  corridors  running  round,  fupported  on  columns 
round  the  open  part,  and  with  a  fountain  or  bafin,  fhrubs  and 
flowers  in  the  centre,  like  the  courts  of  the  Alhambra  in  Spain. 
Compluvium  was  the  name  given  to  the  opening  in  the  roof. 
This  court  provided  four  halls  in  the  four  corridors,  which  could 
be  fcreened  off  by  tapeftries  and  curtains.  The  centre  was 
(haded  in  fummer  by  canvas  or  carpet  awnings.  In  winter  a 
wooden  roof  could  be  puftied  over  the  open  fpace. 

Between  the  two  halls  or  courts  was  a  chamber  called 
tablinumy  or  the  triclinium^  or  dining  room.  Thefe  rooms 
were  roofed  with  timber  richly  painted  and  gilt,  **  aureum  in 
domo  lacunar."  And  the  roofs  either  hung  on  beams  projeding 
from  the  walls  or  were  fupported  by  pillars,  or  were  carried  up 
to  a  high  compluvium  or  opening,  the  roof  floping  back  to  the 
walls  fo  as  to  admit  more  light  to  the  rooms,  alcoves,  or 
fcreened  portions  furtheft  removed  from  the  opening.  Occa- 
fionally  they  were  covered  in  wholly  with  a  teftudo-fhaped  roof, 
and  in  fuch  cafes  lighted,  perhaps,  by  dormers,  though  it  is  not 
quite  clear  how  light  was  provided  for  in  fuch  conftrudions. 
Roman  rooms  were  not  floored  with  boards,  but  paved  with 
marble,  in  large  pieces,  or  in  mofaic  work,  made  of  fmall  dies 


"  The  triclinium  was  fometimcs  laid     Deum."    Hor.   Sat.   ii.  6,    65,    con- 
hcre,  "  Quibus  ipfe  meique  ante  Larcm     trailing  the  old  with  modern  fafhions. 
proprium,"  etc.     "  O  nodes  coenoeque 
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or  fquares.  Coarfe  fpecimens  of  fuch  work  manufkAured 
in  our  own  times  are  laid  down  in  the  Mufeum  at  Kenfington, 
and  fragments  of  the  old  work  may  be  feen  on  the  walls. 
Occafionally  thefe  mofaics  reprefent  the  houfe  watch-dog, 
chained^  or  the  fable  of  Ganymede,  or  hunting  fcenes,  all  repre- 
fented  in  the  fame  material,  and  fometimes  finiihed  with  the 
utmoft  nicety. 

The  triclinium  or  dining  room  took  its  name  from  the 
three  couches  or  fofas,  on  each  of  which  three  perfons  reclined 
during  meals.  Later,  and  in  fumptuous  palaces,  feveral  dining 
rooms  were  built  out  beyond  the  inner  courts.  Defcriptions 
of  this  kind  of  fofa  or  feat  will  be  found  further  on. 

The  Triclinia,  fo  called  from  the  dinner  arrangements  within 
them,  were  the  principal  rooms  of  the  later  houfes,  and  fpecial 
direftions  are  found  in  Vitruvius  for  their  proportions.  The 
breadth  was  half  the  length,  and  the  height  half  of  the  fum  of 
the  length  and  breadth,  and  they  were  often  thirty  to  forty 
feet  long,  and  fifteen  to  twenty-five  high. 

Infide  the  cavum  adium,  or  iqner  court,  and  the  room  beyond 
it,  was  the  periftyliumy  a  large  open  court  planted  with  ihrubs 
and  trees,  containing  ftatues,  flowers  in  pots  and  vafes,  and 
furrounded  by  a  colonnade  or  open  corridor. 

As  thefe  courts  were  of  various  fizes  they  were,  no  doubt, 
in  RomeJ  on  a  fcale  out  of  all  proportion  to  thofe  found  at 
Pompeii ;  were  fewer  or  more  in  number,  and  rooms  were  added 
on  as  the  proprietor  could  acquire  ground  for  building,  often  a 
difiiculty  in  the  older  parts  of  the  city. 

Something  of  this  ground  plan  furvives  in  fome  of  the  older 
Roman  churches,  as,  e.g.,  that  of  Sta.  Pudenziana,  formerly 
the  houfe  of  the  fenator  Pudens,  with  veftibules,  open  courts, 
&c. 

Around  the  inner  court,  in  the  fumptuous  Roman  houfes, 
and  the  country  villas  of  the  patricians,  were  built  other  rooms, 
dining  halls>  no  longer  called  Triclinium^  but  Triclinia  in  the 
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plural^  as  admitting  more  than  the  number  of  nine  perfons 
reclining  on  the  conventional  three  couches^  to  dine  at  once. 
The  fize  and  proportioti  of  fuch  halls  has  been  noticed.  In 
Rome  itfelf  room  was  probably  wanting  in  private  houfes 
for  fuch  expanfion^  the  houfes  being  in  ftreets  already  laid  out. 
In  the  villas  there  was  no  fuch  reftridtion.  Thefe  halls^ 
in  fuch  ihftances^  were  built  to  fece  different  quarters  of  the 
compafs  and  to  be  ufed  according  to  the  feafbn.  Verna  and 
Autumnalis  looked  to  the  eafl,  Hyberna  to  the  wefl,  Mftiva  to 
the  north. 

CEci  were  other  rooms  flill  larger.  Glafs  windows  were  to 
be  found  in  thefe  rooms.^*  In  Pliny's  villa  were  fuch  windows, 
opening  to  the  ground.  They  were  glazed  with  lapis  Jpecularis 
talc,  of  which  laVge  fheets  nearly,  if  not  quite,  five  feet  long,^ 
were  brought  from  Segobria,  in  Hifpania  Citerior,  and  could 
be  fplit  into  five  laminations.  Windows  of  vitrum  glafs  were  alfo 
ufed,  and  the  frames  have  been  difcovered  at  Pompeii. 

In  Greek  houfes  the  inner  court  divided  the  woman's  apart- 
ments  from  thofe  of  the  men,  and  they  inhabited  the  inner 
portion  of  the  houfe.  In  Roman  houfes  the  divifion  was  lefs 
complete.  There  is  nothing,  however,  in  this  difpofition  that 
concerns  our  prefent  inquiry.  Similar  furniture  would  be  ufed 
however  the  rooms  were  arrangedj  and  the  fize  and  require- 
ments of  thefe  various  kinds  of  chambers,  as  to  furniture,  is 
all  that  can  be  difcufTed  at  prefent. 

The  fleeping  rooms,  cuhicularia^  were  fmall  clofets  rather 
than  rooms,  clofed  in  general  by  curtains  or  hangings,  and  dif- 
pofed  about  the  fides  of  the  rooms  between  the  courts,  or  round 
the  outer  courts  themfelves. 


^*  In  a  painting  now  in  the  Mufeum^  lions  and   tranfbms  of  wood,  fuch  as 

No.  653.  '72,  given   by  the  Emperor  were  conftrudled  in  Englifh  houfes  in 

Napoleon  III.^  glazed  windows  can  be  the  feventeenth  century, 
diftinguiihed,  divided  by  upright  mul-  ^  Pliny,  Hift.  Nat.,  zzzvL 
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The  Roman  houfes  had  upper  floors^  at  leaft  over  the  fide 
rooms.  They  went  by  the  general  name  of  canacula.  Women 
flept  there.  The  matter  and  miftrefs  of  the  houfe  had  large 
bedrooms  each  fide  of  the  opening  to  the  inner  court.  To 
thefe  the  family  treafures  were  taken  for  fafety.  The  lady  of 
the  houfe  ufed  one  of  thefe^  or  fome  other  room^  as  a  woman's 
work-room,  where  her  flaves  fpun  wool,  linen,  &c.  The 
name  of  the  upper  rooms  implies  that  they  were  fometimes 
ufed  to  fup  in ;  the  more  as  they  opened  on  Jolariay  terrace 
gardens,  with  fhrubs  planted  when  the  roofs  below  were 
vaulted,  or  balconies  containing  plants  in  flower-pots  and  other 
vcflcls  of  wood,  metal,  or  pottery,  from  which  the  guefi» 
could  enjoy  the  evening  breeze  and  profpeft.^  Several  ftair- 
cafes  were  required,  as  the  rooms  on  the  ground  were  of  various 
height.  They  were  of  wood  or  ftone,  projefted  into  the  cor- 
ridors round  the  courts,  and  gave  room  for  cupboards  under« 
neath,  occafionally  ufed  as  hiding  places. 

Befides  thefe  rooms  were  built  libraries  and  pinacotheca^ 
pidhire  galleries,  care  being  taken  not  to  expofe  them  to  a 
funny  afpeft.  The  libraries  were  not  provided  with  wooden 
(helves,  but  the  books,  whether  in  rolls  or  fewn  together, 
were  kept  in  round  boxes  with  lids,  Jcriniay  in  one  or  two  of 
which  the  books  treating  of  a  particular  fubjed,  or  the  favourite 
authors  of  the  owner,  could  be  put  together  and  carried  with 
him  on  his  journeys  or  country  vifits.  Scrinia  were  of  beech 
wood,  and  could  be  locked  or  fealed  when  occafion  required. 
Horace  fpeaks  to  his  book  as  fomething  that  hates  ''  claves  et 
grata  figilla  pudico,"^  though  the  keys  and  feal  in  this  pafiage 


^  '*  Formam  aedificionun  urbis  no-  wooden  ftruftures  projedling  into  the 

vam    ezcogitavit    ct  ut   ante    infulas  ftrect.  Parts  of  the  adlualrooft,  however, 

(lodging    houfes)  et    domos   pordcus  were  covered  with  earth  and  planted 

eflenc  de  quarum  Solariis  incendia  ar-  with  terraced  or  hanging  gardens, 
cerentur.**    Suet.  Nero.    Thefe  were         ®  Hon  Ep.  i.  203. 
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may  have  reference  to  other  matters.  They  were  alfo  called 
ca^^y  and  under  that  name  were  ufed  as  boxes  generally. 

Befides  the  living  and  fleeping  chambers,  there  were  ftore- 
rooms,  cella  penariay  penuaria,  proma  promptuaria,  in  which, 
however,  as  in  the  horreum,  were  kept  food  and  corn  rather  than 
cheils,  furniture,  or  houfehold  valuables  and  utenfils.  Wearing 
apparel  was  kept  in  veftiariuy  wardrobe  rooms,  fitted  efpecially 
to  ftore  them  in.  It  is  doubtful  whether  the  drefles  were  in 
chefts :  more  probably  in  prefles,  or  hanging  on  pegs.  Horace 
attributes  to  LucuUus  the  enormous  number  of  five  thoufand 
cloaks,  ^^  Scribit  fibi  millia  quinque,  efle  domi  Chlamydum/'  ^ 
offered  for  a  theatrical  performance.  They  were  all  purple 
cloaks,  but  the  number  is  greatly  reduced  by  Plutarch,  who 
relates  the  anecdote.**  It  would  be  difficult  to  keep  wearing 
apparel  in  fuch  enormous  quantities  unlefs  in  tolerably  open 
hanging  clofets. 

The  ornamental  woodwork  in  fome  of  thefe  rooms  was  rich 
in  the  extreme.  The  outer  veflibule  was  proteded  by  an  over- 
hanging balcony  or  by  the  projeding  rafters  of  the  roof  of 
the  firfl  portion  of  the  houfe,  according  as  rooms  were  built 
over  that  jportion  or  not.  It  was  in  fome  inftances  enclofed  by 
carved  or  trellifed  woodwork.  The  doors  were  generally  in  two 
valves,  and  could  be  clofed  with  locks,  which  in  the  age  of  the 
empire  were  thoroughly  underflood,**  with  latches  fecured  by  a 
pin,  or  with  a  wooden  bar.  The  term  ohjerare  was  ufed  when 
the  fecurity  of  a  bar  was  added.  The  hinge  was  a  pin  or  peg  at 
the  top  and  bottom,  which  turned  in  a  focket.  Metal  hinges 
ilrapped  over  the  wood  frame  were  not  unknown.  There  are 
in  the  Britifh  Mufeum  antique  hinges  of  bronze.     The  decora- 


23  Ep.  i.  6.  43.  »  Notling  Stud,  uber  Altrocmifche 

^  AovKot;XXo(,  zxxvi.    41^   5.     Ed.      Thur  und  Kaften  SchlofTer.     Mann- 
Bekker.  heim^  1870. 
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tion  of  the  door,  which  was  of  wood,  confifted  principally  of 
bronze  mounts.  In  temples  and  tombs  doors  came  to  be 
of  bronze,  marble,  &c.  The  door  pofts  ante^egmenta  were 
decorated  with  carving,  fometimes  inlaid  with  tortoifeihell  and 
other  rich  materials.^  On  the  pofts,  as  on  the  doors  of 
temples,  were  hung  votive  or  emblematic  offerings,  fuch  as 
garlands  on  feftive  or  mournful  occafions.  It  was  to  theie 
portions  of  woodwork  that  fportfmen  fixed  horns  and  fpoils 
of  the  chafe.  The  woodwork  was  painted.  Bedrooms  were 
clofed  with  doors;  oftener  by  curtains,  vela.  The  windows 
were  generally  clofed  with  fhutters,  hinged,  and  in  pairs.^ 
They  were  fome  fix  feet  fix  inches  above  the  level  of  the  ftreet, 
not  out  of  reach  of  the  knocks  and  fignals  of  lovers  or  friends 
outfide." 

Wooden  benches  were  ufually  provided  in  the  veftibule. 

The  door  of  the  houfe  (the  inner  door,  where  the  veftibule 
was  clofed  externally  to  the  ftreet)  gave  admittance  to  the 
atrium.  Here,  as  has  been  already  faid,  the  traditional  arrange- 
ment placed  the  houiehold  divinities,  the  ara  or  hearth,  on 
which  incenfe  could  be  burnt,  and  which  typified  the  fanftity  of 
family  life.  The  fineft  furniture  of  the  houfe  was  probably 
always  kept  in  this  chamber,  or  at  any  rate  pieces  as  valuable 
as  any  in  other  rooms. 

The  walls  had  no  woodwork  decorations,  except  paint- 
ings enclofed  in  frames,  which  could  be  (hut  by  flaps  like 
mediaeval  triptychs,  as  may  be  feen  in  a  wall  pdnting  from 
a  frefco  in  the  Palatine  now  in  the  Mufeum  (No.  653.  '72). 
Everyone  is  familiar  with  the  ftyle  in  which  the  walls  of 
Roman  houfes  were  painted. 


*•  Virg.  Gcorg.  ii.  463.  *  They   were   fiiftened  in  various 

^  "Junaasfcncftras."  Hon  Carm.,  ways.     Obdere,  to  clofe  (with  bolt), 

L  25 .     "  Pars  adaperta  fiiit,  pars  altera  obferan  (with  bar),  obices-pefuli  bolts. 

clada  fencftrx.*'  Ovid,  Amor.,  L  39  $• 
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Befides  the  inlaid  door  frames^  the  ceilings  of  all  the 
Roman  rooms  were  fumptuoufly  decorated.  In  more  fimple 
conftrudions  the  wood  joifts  of  the  floor  above^  or  the  ftrudure 
of  the  roof  when  no  room  furmounted  it^  were  (hown  and 
painted ;  but  in  richer  houfes  the  timbers  were  covered  with 
boards^  and  formed  into  coffers  and  panels^  lacunaria  and 
laqueariay  painted^  gilt  and  inlaid  with  ivory.  This  fplendid 
fyftem  of  decoration  dates  from  the  deftrudion  of  Carthage. 
Curved  bearers  from  the  upper  part  of  the  walls  were  added  to 
form  one  kind  of  ceiling  {camard)^  for  which  Vitruvius  gives 
direftions^  and  glais  mofaics^  like  thofe  ufed  in  the  pavements^ 
were  inlaid  on  a  plafter  bed  in  the  coffers.** 

The  cornices  were  of  carved  wood,  or  of  plafler  carved  or 
modelled  ;  the  wood  was  always  covered  with  a  preparation  of 
gefTo,  and  gilt  and  painted  like  the  walls. 

An  examination  of  the  remains  of  Roman  glafs  found  at 
Pompeii  and  elfewhere,  and  of  which  excellent  examples  may  be 
ftudied  in  the  Mufeum,  feems  to  point  to  the  ufe  not  only  of 
mofaics  made  of  dies,  but  of  mouldings,  borders  and  panels 
moulded  in  coloured  glafs  of  magnificent  hues,  and  with  the  finefl 
damped  ornaments.**  Thefe  were  occafionally  gilt,  or  were  made 
in  relief,  or  with  a  coat  of  opaque  white  glafs  over  the  tranflu- 
cent  material,  which  could  be  cut  and  modelled  in  the  manner 
of  cameos,  as  in  Nos.  1066,  1067,  1073,  1074,  *68,  in  the 
Mufeum  coUeftion  of  antique  glafs,  and  helped  further  to 
decorate  the  ceiling,  always  one  of  the  moft  fplendid  features 
of  the  room. 


^  Vitr.  vii.  3,     Pliny,  Hift.  Nat.,  Nat.,  xvi.  64,     On  the  imitations  of 

xxxvi.  64.  obfidian  in  various  hues  in   glafs,  in 

^  Gem-like  fpots  of  clear  white  glafs  fome  inilances  verficolor,  or  of  two  or 

were  thought  a  great  element  in  the  more  hues  in  the  fame  piece  for  fuch 

arrangement.    *'  Maximus  tamen  honos  ornaments,  fee  Pliny,  Hift.  Nat.,  xvi. 

in  candido  tranflucentibus  quam  proxima  64. 
cryftallis   fimilitudine."      Pliny,  Hift. 
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The  walls,  when  not  panted,  were  fometimes  hung  with 
mirrors  of  glafs  blackened,  of  filver,  or  of  flabs  of  obfidian." 
They  were  of  various  fizes,  fometimes  large  enough  to  refled 
peribns  at  full  length. 

Wall  p^ntings  do  not  come  under  difcuflion  here.  In 
the  cafe  of  portable  piAures,  frames  were  added  round  them. 
Borders  were  certainly  painted  round  frefcoes.  It  is  not  to  be 
luppofed  that  paintings  which  could  be  expofed  for  lale,  moved 
about,  and  hung  up,  could  be  BnlHied  round  otherwife  than  by 
ornamental  mouldings  or  fiamework  fufficient  to  proteft  and 
properly  fet  them  off. 

Among  the  ornamental  pieces  of  furniture  were  tripods, 
three-le^ed  frames,  forming  the  fupports  of  tables,  of ' 
altars,  of  braziers,  fometimes  of  pieces  of  fculpture.  Thefe 
were  generally  of  bronze,  and  an  example  reproduced 
from  a  tripod  Hand  may  be  feen.  No.  '70.  7  of  the  Mufeum 
colledion. 

Original  pieces  obtuned  in  various  parts  of  Italy  can 
be  feen  in  the  Bronze  Room  of  the  Britifli  Mufeum.  Some 
of  thefe  much  exceed  the  height  of  high 
modern  tables.  They  are  light,  and  or- 
namented on  the  upper  ends  m^  animal 
or  other  heads  ;  fome  with  the  beginning 
of  a  hind  1^  about  halfway  down.  A 
minute  de&ription  of  fuch  pieces  belongs 
rather  to  the  treatment  of  bronzes  than 
to  that  of  furniture.  They  were,  how- 
ever, frequently  moveable ;  one  fet  of 
legs,  of  which  feveral  are  in  the  Bronze 
Room  of  the  Britifti  Mufeum,  as  the  piece 
in  the  accompanying  woodcut,  was  often 


<^«aK>& 


**  Nigerrimi    colons    diquando    ct      talis   perittum    pro    iin^ne    umbru 
tnnflncidi,  cra£brc  vifu  atque  in  /pt-     reddenie.  Pliny,  Hift.  Nat.,  zzzvi.  67. 
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made  to  contrad  by  folding ;  the  days  which  conneft  the  legs 
internally  flipping  up  and  down  them  by  means  of  loops  in 
iome  inftances.  Such  pieces  might  ferve  as  table  legs^  or  hold 
altar  pans  or  common  fire  pans  or  could  fupport  pots  of  flowers, 

Befides  tripods  the  reception  rooms  were  ornamented  with 
candelabra  on  tall  ftands  of  moft  graceful  form  and  proportions- 
It  will  fuflice  to  point  to  more  than  a  dozen  of  examples  in  the 
Britifh  Mufeum.  The  ftems  are  a  fluted  ftaflF  or  a  light  tree 
ftem^  commonly  fupported  on  three  animal  legs  fpread  at 
the  bafe,  and  branching  out  on  the  tops  into  one,  two  or 
more  boughs  or  hooks,  with  elegant  modelled  decorations  or 
ending  in  flat  ftands.  One  in  the  Britifli  Mufeum  has  a  flight 
rim  round  the  difli  or  ftand,  on  which  a  candelabrum  or  wax 
candleftick  could  be  placed.  In  other  cafes  the  lamps  were 
hung  by  their  fufpenfory  chains  to  the  branches  defcribed. 
Other  candelabra  ftands  were  of  marble,  fix,  eight,  ten  or  more 
feet  in  height,  hybrid  compofitions  of  column  caps,  acanthus 
leaves  and  ftems,  on  altar  bafes,  &c.,  in  great  variety  of  defign, 
of  which  engravings  may  be  ftudied  in  the  work  of  Piranefi, 
and  of  which  it  will  be  fuflicient  here  to  point  out  cafts  fuch 
as  Nos.  93,  94  (Antiques),  in  the  South  Kenfington  Mufeum. 

Smaller  candlefticks  were  made  to  place  on  tables  or  to  be 
carried  about  Sometimes  the  lamps  iwung  from  the  roofs,  and 
were  probably  fet  amongft  white  and  coloured  refleftors,  in  the 
manner  of  the  lamps  and  oftrich  eggs  hung  in  Arab  mofques. 
In  case  5,  Bronze  Room,  Britifli  Mufeum,  are  *'  five  oftrich 
eggs ;  round  them  are  incifed  in  very  low  relief  friezes,  one  of 
which  reprefents  a  proceflion  of  warriors  in  chariots  and  on  foot, 
and  the  other  chariots  or  winged  monfters.  All  thefe  have 
been  painted  with  arbitrary  colours.  Thefe  eggs  are  pierced 
for  fufpenfion."^ 

'^  Defcript.  Bronze  Rooin^  Britifh  Mufeum^  p.  8 ;  and  Virg*  i£n.  i.  726, 
"  Dependent  lychni  laquearibus  aureis.*' 
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It  is  not  very  clear  in  what  kind  of  repofitories  or  pieces  of 

furniture  the  ancient  Romans  kept  their  fpecimens  of  painting 

or  their  vafes,  fome  of  which  formed  their  moft  valued  trea- 

furcs.    It  is  generally  fuppofed  that  they  were  fet  on  flutei^ 

fliclvcs  &ftened  to  the  wall.     On  fuch  fhelves  fmall   images, 

boxes  of  alabafter  or  glafs,  and  ornamental  vafes  of  all  kinds 

were  kept.     Craters,   fculptured   vafes  on  a  large  fcale,  and 

made  of  bronze  or  niarble,  were  alfo  mounted  on   pedeftals 

and   ranged   as  ornaments  with   the  ftatues.      Bronzes   and 

ftatues,    pieces   of   fculpture    that    had    fixed    places,   ftood 

either  along  the  walls  of  the  reception   rooms  or  under   the 

caves  of  the  ctmpluviumy  whence   light  was   obtained  to  fet 

them  off  to  advantage,  and  where  turf,  flowers,  and  fountains 

were  in  front  of  them.     A  vaic  or  crater,  nearly  eight  k^t 

high,  is   in  the  hall  of  the   Britifli   Mufeum,  brought  from 

the  villa  of  Hadrian  at  Paleftrina ;    and   in  Nero's   houfe   in 

the  entrance  hall,  or  atriumy  there  was   a   coloflus   1 20  feet 

high,  with  long  arcades  and  a  tank  or  bafin  of  water,  maris 

iMftar.^    But  objeAs  on  this  fcale  fcarcely  belong  to  the  dc- 

fcriptions  of  what  might  be  found  ordinarily  in  houfes  of  the 

great  patricians. 

Sometimes  a  couch  and  a  table  of  marble  were  placed  clofe 
to  the  fountains  in  thefe  delightful  portions  of  the  houfe. 

It  has  been  faid  that  looking  glafles  of  various  materials 
and  even,  according  to  Vitruvius  (vii.),  of  pieces  of  old  plafter- 
work,  darkened  and  very  highly  poliihedj  were  let  into  the 
walls  or  fet  in  frames.  Hand  mirrors  abounded,  but  their 
decorations  and  artiftic  features  belong  to  defcriptions  of 
bronzes,  and  need  not  be  difcufled  here.  There  are,  how- 
ever, mirror  ftands  in  the  Britifli  Mufeum  coUeAion  not  large 


»  Piuteus,  a  ftielf,  projcaion  from  a     ncering.    See  Dr.  Smith's  Dift.  Andq. 
wall,  dcd  firft  as  a  term  in  military  cngi-         "  See  Bckkcr,  Gallus  Exc,  i. 

F.  C 
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enough  to  ftand  except  on  a  table,  being  not  above  a  foot  in 
height.  They  are  figures  of  divinities  in  various  attitudes 
and  aAions,«and  were  more  probably  kept  on  tables  in  fitting 
rooms,  as  pieces  of  furniture,  while  hand  mirrors  were  ufed  at 
the  toilette,  at  which  a  number  of  flaves  and  attendants  afTifled. 

Tables  were  of  many  varieties  in  Rome,  and  enormous 
expenfes  were  incurred  in  the  making  and  purchafe  of  choice 
pieces  of  fuch  furniture.  They  were  made  of  marble,  gold, 
filver,  bronze  ;  were  engraved,  damafcened,  plated,  and  otherwife 
enriched  with  the  precious  metals  ;  were  of  ivory,  and  of  wood, 
and  wood  decorated  with  ivory  ;  and  in  many  other  methods. 
We  fhall  here  confine  ourfelves  to  thofe  made  of  wood,  or  of 
which  the  aftual  flab  or  table  was  of  wood.  Tripods,  terminal 
and  other  figures  (as  in  No.  '70.  8,  Tables),  made  of  bronze  or 
marble ;  winged  fphinxes,  irapezophorcy  or  leopards'  and  lions*^ 
legs,  columns  and  other  architei5lonic  forms,  were  the  fup- 
ports  on  which  thefe  tables  were  faflened.  Seneca  had  five 
hundred  fuch  tables.^  Some  were  monopodiay  with  one  centra) 
fupport  only,  in  fome  inftances  finifhed  with  animal  heads  of 
ivory.** 

Abaci  were  fmall  tables  with  raifed  rims  to  hold  valuables,'^ 
Many  tables  were  of  cedar  and  on  ivory  feet.  Horace  ^  fpeaks 
of  maple,  fb  alfb  does  Pliny,  as  a  favourite  wood  for  tables. 
Birds' -eye  maple  efpecially  was  much  prized.  The  planks  and 
difks  that  could  be  cut  from  the  roots  and  the  boles  of  trees 
that  had  been  either  pollarded  or  otherwife  dwarfed  in  growth 
in  order  to  obtain  wavy  grain,  knotty  convolutions,  &c.,  were 
in  requeft  for  tables.  Veneers  of  well  mottled  wood  or  of  pre- 
cious wood,  fmall  in  fcantling,  were  glued  on  pine,  cedar,  &c., 

»  See  Bckkcr,  Gallus  Exc,  296.  87  Pliny,  Hift.  Nat.  xxvii.  6. 

^  "  Latos    fuftinct     orbes    grandc  38  s^t.,  u.  8,  10. 

ebur  et  magno  fublimis  pardus  hiatuJ' 

JUV.,  zi.   122. 
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as  a  bafe.     Thefe  pollard  heads,  root  pieces,  &c.  were  bought 
at  high  prices,  fpecially  thofe  of  the  citrus  or  Cedrus  Atlantica. 

The  points  pronounced  defirable  in  the  grain  of  tables  was 
to  have  **  veins  arranged  in  waving  lines  or  elfe  forming  fpirals 
like  fo  many  little  whirlpools.  In  the  former  arrangement  the 
lines  run  in  an  oblong  diredion,  for  which  reafon  they  are 
called  Tigrina^  tiger  tables.  In  the  latter  cafe  they  are  called 
?antherinay  or  Panther  tables.  There  are  fome  with  wavy, 
undulating  marks,  and  which  are  more  particularly  efteemed  if 
thefe  referable  the  eyes  of  a  peacock."  ^ 

Next  in  efteem  to  thefe  was  the  veined  wood  covered,  as 

it  were,  with   denfe   mafles   of  grain,  for  which  reafon  thefe 

tables    received    the    name   of   Apiata^   parfley   wood.     But 

the  colour  of  the  wood  is  the  quality  that  was  held  in  the 

highcft  efteem  of  all ;  that  of  wine  mixed  with  honey  was  the 

moft  prized,  the  veins  being  peculiarly  refulgent.     The  defeft 

in  that  kind  of  table  was  Lignum  (dull  log  colour),  a  name 

given   to   the   wood  when   common   looking,  indittinft,  with 

ftains   or   flaws.     The   barbarous  tribes,  according   to   Pliny, 

buried  the  citrus  wood  in  the  ground  while  green,  giving  it 

firft  a  coating  of  wax.      When  it  came  into  the  workman's 

hands  they  put  it  for  a   certain  number  of  days  beneath  a 

heap  of  corn.      By  this  procefs   the  wood  loft  weight.     Sea 

water  was  fuppofed  to  harden  it,  and  to  ad  as  a  prefervative. 

This  wood  was   carefully  poliftied  by  hand-rubbing  (juft  after 

bathing). 


^  Pliny,  Nat.   Hid.,  lib,  xiiL  30.  Ptolcmacus  of  Mauriuuia,  the  property 

As  much  as  9,000/.  (a  million  of  (ef-  of  Nomius,  a  freed  man  of  Tiberius, 

terces)  was  paid  for  one  table  by  Cicero,  formed  out  of  two  flices  or  felons  of 

Of  two  that   had  belonged   to  King  the  Cedrus  Adantica  four  feet  and  a 

Jaha,  fold  by  auftion,  one  fetched  over  half  in  diameter,  the  largeft  known  to 

10,000/.    Thefe  were  made  of  citrus  Pliny  ;  and  of  the  deftruftion  of  a  table, 

(Thtija   MrticuUta  or    Cedrus   Atlan-  the  property  of  the  family  of  the  Ce* 

tied),     Wc  hear  of  two  made  for  King  thcgi,  valued  at  f,400,ooo  feftcrccs.--. 

c  % 
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The  Roman  patricians  and  their  ladies  fat  on  chairs  and 
reclined  on  couches  when  not  at  meals.  In  the  atrium^  the 
tablinumy  under  the  broad  roofed  corridors,  and  in  the  halls 
not  ufed  for  eating,  were  couches,  fuch  as  the  couch  of  which 
we  give  a  woodcut  (defcribed  No.  '70.  14),  of  bronze  or  of 
precious  woods;  the  bronze  damafcened  with  ornaments  of 
the  precious  metals,  or  of  metal  amalgam ;  the  wood  veneered 
or  inlaid  with  marquetry  or  tarfia  work  of  ivory,  ebony,  box, 
palm,  birds' -eye  maple,  beech,  and  other  woods.^ 


The  chairs  were  of  different  kinds,  and  were  ufed  for  various 
occafions.  The  atrium  contained  double  feats,  fingle  feats,  and 
benches  to  hold  more  than  one  fitter ;  chairs  that  either  folded 
or  were  made  in  the  form  of  folding  chairs,  fuch  as  could  be 
carried  about  and  placed  in  the  chariot,  curules. 

The  flraight  feats  as  well  as  the  couches  or  fofas  were 
of  different  heights,  fome  being  meant  to  be  placed  on  poles 
like  fedan  chairs  and  carried  about  as  litters;  the  higher  feats 
required  the  ufe  of  a  Jcabellum  or  footflool,  and  were  fufficient 
in  elevation  to  enable  the  owner  to  fee  over  the  heads  of 
commoner  people  at  fhows,  leftures,  or  other  public  meetings. 
The  higher  couches  alfo  required  a  long  flool  or  ftep,  by 
which  to  mount  them.  The  Jella  were  made  of  wood  with 
legs  turned  in  the  lathe,  and  connefted  by  flraight  or  curved 
bars,  which  were  in  fbme  cafes  carved. 

*>  Pliny,  Hift.  Nat.,  Ixvi.  ^6. 
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Regarding  the  method  by  which  fuch  furniture  was  fbme- 
timcs  entirely  covered  with  ivory,  as  in  the  cafe  of  the  chair  of 
the  ftatue  of  Jupiter  at  Olympia,  the  reader  ftiould  refer  to  the 
Jupiter  Olympien  of  Quatremere  de  Quincy. 

The  metal  furniture  followed  the  forms  of  that  made  of 
wood :  in  many  inftances  confifted  of  plates  or  hollow  mem- 
bers laid  over  or  filled  in  with  a  core  of  wood. 

This  woodcut  is  of  the  fella,  of  which  a  reproduftion  is  de- 
fiiribed  in  the  coliedlion  (No. '70.9) ; 
it  is  intended,  probably,  for  one 
perfon  only,  and  has  no  need  of  a 
fbotflooL  It  has  been  covered 
with  a  pulvinar  or  cufhion. 

Of  the  way  in  which  the 
forms  of  thefe  couches,  chairs,  and  feats  have  been  preferved, 
revived,  and  changed  in  the  hiftory  of  furniture,  fuller  details 
are  given  in  another  fedtion. 

Scamnum  was  a  bench  or  long  feat  of  wood,  ufed  in  pri- 
mitive or  poor  houfes  inftead  of  the  luxurious  triclinium  of  the 
men  or  arm-clmrs  of  the  women,  for  fitting  at  meals  or  other 
occafions. 

Exedr^e  were  feats  along  a  wall ;  marble  benches  in  moft 
cafes,  fomedmes  wooden  feats,  particularly  in  the  alcoves  that 
were  conftrufted  in  the  porticoes  of  baths  and  public  build- 
ings, where  leftures  of  philofophers  were  liftened  to. 

The  Romans  had  hearths  in  certain  rooms.  Numerous 
pafiages  in  ancient  writers,  to  which  it  is  needlefs  to  refer, 
concur  in  fliowing  that  the  hearth  was  a  fpot  facred  to  the  lares 
of  the  family,  the  altar  of  family  life.  It  was  occafionally 
made  of  bricks  or  flone,  and  immoveable,  on  which  logs  could 
be  heaped.**     It  feems  doubtful  whether  chimnies  were  ufed 


**  Hor.  Carm.  i.  9,  and  £pod.^  ii.  43. 
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in  the  Roman  houfes;  probably  occafionally.  Writers  on 
Roman  antiquities  fpeak  of  fuch  rare  conftrudions  ufed^  per- 
haps, as  ventilators  to  the  kitchen.  The  ufual  method  of 
warming  was  by  means  of  a  foculus  or  brazier,  of  which 
an  example  found  at  Caere,  in  Etruria,  is  preferved  in  the 
Britifh  Mufeum.  It  is  a  round  difh  on  three  animal  legs, 
with  fwing  handles  for  removing  it  Another,  fquare  in  form, 
is  reproduced  in  a  cafting  in  the  South  Kenfington  Mufeum 
colledion  No.  '70.  11,  ftanding  on  animal  legs,  and  dama- 
fcened  round  the  fides  with  gold  ornaments.  The  Romans  had 
alfo  kitchen  braziers  with  contrivances  for  heating  pans,  water, 
wine,  &c.  by  charcoal.  No.  '70.  12  in  the  South  Kenfington 
Mufeum  is  a  cafting  of  fuch  a  piece,  having  a  round  metal 
receptacle,  like  a  fmall  cafk,  on  its  end,  and  a  raifed  horfe- 
fhoe  frame,  on  which  a  pan  could  be  placed,  with  fire  fpace  in 
the  middle.  Thefe  braziers  were  filled  with  charcoal  heated 
thoroughly  by  the  help  of  the  bellows,  follis^  to  get  rid  of  the 
noxious  gafes. 

It  has  been  faid  that  the  drefles  of  the  Romans  were  pre- 
ferved, as  in  mediaeval  caftles,  in  a  feparate  room  or  wardrobe, 
and  this  room  muft  have  been  fitted  with  apparatus  for  hang- 
ing fhelves  and  lockers  for  putting  away.  They  had  befides 
for  keeping  valuables,  and  ufually  placed  in  the  fleeping  room 
of  the  mafter  or  miftrefs  of  the  houfe,  cupboards,  armaria^ 
chefts,  arca^  of  beech  ^ornamented  with  metal,  fome  large 
enough  to  contain  a  man  ;  chefts  of  all  fizes,  of  which  examples 
may  be  feen  in  the  defcription  of  the  Mus.  Borbon.,  V.  p.  7  ; 
loculiy  ciftelUy  large  and  fmaller  cafkets,  canijira^  often  of  coftly 
make.  In  thefe  receptacles  they  conveyed  their  property  to 
and  from  country  houfes,  and  on  vifits.  Enormous  numbers 
of  flaves  moved  to  and  fro  with  the   family,  and   the  chefts 


42 


Pliny,  Hid.  Nat.,  xvi.  84. 
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were  carried  on  men*s  fhoulders,  or  in  waggons   of  various 
fhape  and  make. 

In  the  ordinary  bedrooms  of  the  houfe  it  is  not  probable 
that  much  furniture  befides  a  bed,  ^fiamnuMy  or  ftool  to  mount 
to  the  bed,  and  a  feat  or  two,  was  kept.  Bafins,  towels,  mir- 
rors, &c.  were  brought  by  flaves  when  required.  The  wafhing 
was  performed  in  the  baths,  which  were  provided  privately 
in  larger  houfes  and  in  large  country  villas;  and  for  public 
uie,  on  an  enormous  fcale,  in  Rome  and  other  large  cities.^ 

The  moft  important  aAion  of  the  luxurious  Roman  day  was 
the  dinner.  This  meal  was  late.  It  was  temporarily  fufpended 
on  occafions,  interrupted  by  the  guefts  taking  the  bath  or 
trying  to  recover  their  appetites  for  a  prolongation  of  the  feaft, 
as  in  the  meal  defcribed  by  Petronius,  and  given  in  detail  in 
the  feaft  of  Gallus  by  Bekker. 

The  meal  was  eaten  on  a  couch :  a  luxurious  cuftom  not 
introduced,  as  we  have  already  faid,  till  after  the  Punic  wars. 
The  women  continued  to  fit,  as  they  did  in  Greek  houfes, 
and  the  Roman  couches  held  each  three  guefts  inftead  of  two 
as  in  Greece. 

The  dining  room  was  further  provided  with  ftools  or  low 
benches,  fide  tables,  and  the  moveable  table  ufed  for  each 
courfe.  Thefe  tables  were  put  down  and  removed  from  the 
(upports  on  which  they  ftood.  The  fide  tables  were  of  marble 
or  of  wood,  covered  with  filver  plates,  inlaid,  veneered,  and 
prnamented  in  various  ways ;  fome  were  ufed  for  ferving  the 
difhes,  others  for  the  difplay  of  plate.  ** 


^  Alcoves,    however,    for   dreiCng  quae   fpecularibus  (windows)   et  velis 

were  fomedmes  attached  oudide  the  bed-  obdudlis    redudifque,    modo   adjicitur 

room  door,  as  in  the  houfe  of  Meleager  cubiculo,  modo   aufertur."      £p.,    ii. 

at  Pompeii,  or   the  Zotheca  alluded  to  1 7. 

by  Pliny,  which   could  be    feparatcd  **  Pliny,    Hift.   Nat.,    xxxiii.    52. 

off  from,  or  thrown  into  the  bedroom.  Plate    was    a  late    introduction    into 

''  Zotheca  per  quam  eleganter  recedit  Roman  houfeholds.     Drufellus,  a  flave 
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The  fare  was  elaborate,  and  the  experience  of  Roman 
gourmands  full  of  endlefs  refinements  to  pleafe  the  palate. 

Sculptured  objeAs  of  plate,  partly  ornamental,  were  put  on 
the  table  and  removed  with  the  courfes.  Petronius  defcribes  an 
afs  of  Corinthian  bronze,  with  filver  paniers  as  the  centre  piece 
of  one  courie ;  fauces  dropped  from  the  paniers  on  lufcious 
morfels  placed  beneath.  A  hen  of  wood  with  eggs  within,  a 
figure  of  Vertumnus,  are  alfo  named  by  the  fame  author  as 
centre  pieces.  Thefe  were  replaced  on  the  fideboard  or  removed 
with  the  courfe  in  repofitoria  or  trays.*" 

Mention  fhould  be  made  of  tapeftries  and  carpets  before 
leaving  the  fubjeft  of  Roman  houfe  furniture. 

Carpets,  tapeta^  blankets,  or  other  woollen  coverlids  for 
ibfas  or  beds,  were  made  at  Corinth,  Miletus,  and  a  number  of 
feats  of  fine  wool  manufaAure.  It  is  too  large  a  queftion  to 
go  into  in  det^l,  and  woven  fabrics  belong  to  another  clafs  of 
objects  in  the  Mufeum  coUeAions.  It  is  certain,  however,  that 
tapeftries,  as  we  underftand  them,  i.e.,  piAorial  reprefentations 
woven  or  embroidered  were  common  in  Rome,  it  is  popularly 
faid,  after  the  death  of  Attalus  the  Third,  king  of  Pergamus, 
who  made  the  Romans  his  heirs  of  fuch  textiles  along  with  his 
other  perfonal  property,  about  133  B.C. 


of  Ckodiiu,  according  to  Pliny,  Hift. 
Nat.,  xniii.,  pofTeiTed  an  incredible 
quantity  of  filver  plate,  one  difh  alone 
weighed  500  lbs.  Pompeius  Paulinus 
of  Aries,  to  the  knowledge  of  the  fame 
hiftorian,  carried  in  a  campaign  a  (er- 
vice  of  plate  weighing  12,000  lbs.  On 
the  other  hand,  Pliny,  the  younger, 
ipeaks  of  his  friend  Surinna,  a  model 
Roman  gentleman,  eating  with  better 
tafte  off  **fliun  but  ancient  plate." 
£p.  iii.  I .  For  the  account  of  a  (liver 
toilet  iervice  of  a  bride,  now  in  the 
Britiih  Mufeum,  (ee  the ''  Guide  to  the 


Blacas  Colleaion,"  by  Mr.  Charles 
Newton.  There  is,  in  the  S.  K.  Ma* 
feum,  at  the  prefent  time,  a  iet  of  re- 
productions by  MeiTrs.  Criftoffle,  the 
Paris  filverfmiths,  of  the  contents  of  the 
camp  plate-cheft  of  a  Roman  general 
di/covered  at  Hildefheim  in  1868. 
Thefe  confifl  of  drinking  bowls ;  one 
with  an  elegant  female  figure  in  all  but 
full  relief,  on  the  infide  gilt  to  fhow 
off  the  fplendour  of  the  colour  of  the 
white  or  red  wines  poured  into  it; 
veflels  for  cooling  wine  with  fnow,  &c. 
^  Pliny,  Hifl.  Nat.,  zzdii.  49. 
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Tapcftries  and  Vela  played  a  great  part  in  the  adtual  divifions 
of  the  Roman  rooms.  Bedrooms^  it  has  been  faid,  were  often 
cloied  with  curtains  only,  and  the  corridors,  tablinum^  and  other 
rooms  were  clofed  at  the  ends  and  made  comfortable  by  the 
lame  means.^  In  the  dinner  detailed  by  Petronius,  and  de- 
fcribed  by  Bekker,  in  his  Gallus,  the  hangings  on  the  triclinia 
are  changed  between  paufes  in  the  meal.  The  feelings  con- 
fonant  i«dth  the  day  or  occafion  were  fymbolized  or  carried 
out  in  thefe  external  decorations. 

The  triclinia  or  dining  rooms  were  both  furnifhed  and 
decorated  (where  there  was  more  than  one  in  the  houfe),  not 
only  temporarily  in  harmony  with  a  fpecial  commemoration, 
but  for  relatively  quiet  or  fumptuous  entertainments.  Lucullus, 
according  to  Plutarch,*^  was  only  allowed  by  Pompey  and 
Cicero,  who  offered  to  dine  with  him  without  preparation,  to 
tell  his  fervants  they  would  dine  ev  nS  'AwoXXoiw,  the  room 
dedicated  to,  or  having  in  it  a  flatue  of,  Apollo.  In  this  room 
the  fteward  could  go  to  the  expenfe  of  50,000  drachmas  for 
an  entertainment,  and  the  room  was  decorated  accordingly. 

After  dining,  the  room  was  cleared,  and  flute  players, 
dancing  women,  jugglers,  &c.  were  introduced  to  make  fport 
for  the  guefts  while  they  finifhed  their  wine. 

Mention  is  made  by  Seneca  of  ceilings  made  fo  as  to  be 
moved,  and  portions  turned  by  machinery ;  ^  perhaps  the  panels 
or  coffers  were  turned  to  fhow  different  colours  and  decorations 
according  to  the  day,  and  to  the  hangings  ufed  during  a  feaft, 
which  were  fometimes  changed  between  the  courfes,  or  while 


^  f^ela^  fo  called  becaufe  "objcftu  ^  AowwXXoc,  xxxvi.  45;  cd.  Bck- 

fuo  interiorsi  domonim  vilent.     Vela  ker. 

quae  in  hypcethrb  cxtcnduntur,"  awn-  ^  **  Vcrfatilia  coenantium  laquearia 

ings  to  keep  out  the  fun  ;  others  "  quae  ita  coagmentat  ut  fubinde  a/ia  fades 

funt  circa  columnas,"  fuch  as  divided  or  atque    alia   fuccedat,   et    toties    te£U 

fcreened  off*  portions  of  the  corridors  quoties  fercula  mutentur.''  .  Senec.  Ep. 

and  arcades  for  privacy.     See  Bekker,  90. 
Gallus  Exc.y  i. 
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the  guefts  took  the  bath  before  proceeding  to  the  after  meal. 
The  fame  author  alludes  to  wood  ceilings  that  could  be  raifed 
higher  or  lower  by  machinery,  "  pegmata  per  fe  Jurgentia  et 
tabulata  tacite  in  Jublime  crefcentia"  making  no  noife  in  the 
operation.  Thefe  contrivances  were  referved  for  dining  rooms, 
where  the  diverfions  were  of  the  freeft  defcription  and  the  guefts 
prepared  for  any  exciting  or  fenfational  interludes. 

The  Romans  required  fome  of  their  furniture  for  out  door 
ufe.  Befides  the  curule  chairs  and  lofty  feats  which  were 
carried  into  theatres  or  baths,  and  other  places  of  public  refortj 
they  ufed  litters,  leSica.  The  fofas  or  couches  were  fometimes 
carried  ^^Jextd  cervicey^  on.  the  necks  of  fix  or  more  flaves, 
and  ferved  as  litters.  But  fpecial  contrivances  like  the  Indian 
palanquins  were  made  with  or  hung  under  poles,  with  curtains 
or  ftiutters.  Stations  of  fuch  conveyances  for  public  ufe  were 
eftablifhed  in  Rome.^  They  are  faid  to  have  become  cuftomary 
after  the  viftory  of  Antiochus.  Women  were  not  allowed  the 
ufe  of  chariots,  as  a  rule,  within  the  precinfts  of  Rome.*^ 

Of  the  varying  forms  of  chariots,  poft  carriages,  waggons, 
triumphal  and  ftate  cars,  we  give  fuller  particulars  eifewhere. 

The  fubjefts  of  the  carving  and  decoration  of  Roman  fur- 
niture were  the  claffic  legends  mainly  derived  from  the  Greek 
mythology.  Roman  houfe  walls  were,  however,  in  later  years 
profufely  decorated  with  conventional  reprefentations  of  archi- 
teAure,  and  panels  richly  coloured  on  which  were  painted 
figures  of  dancers,  cupids,  gods  and  heroes;  fometimes 
common-place  landfcapes  and  domeftic  fcenes. 

To  the  laft  their  folid  furniture  was  decorated  with  maflcs, 
heads  of  heroes,  legs  and  feet  of  animals,  and  decorative 
mouldings  or  foliage,  fuch  as  the  leaves  of  the  acanthus,  of  an 
architectonic  kind. 


^  Gron.  Thcfs.  iii.  49;  crorum       publicorum     caufa."      Liv, 

^  The    Lex  Oppia    forbid    it    to      xxxiv.  i, 
women   on    all    occafions    **  nifi    fa- 
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The  Romans  tarried  their  comforts  and  luxuries  with  them, 
as  may  be  feen  by  the  table  plate  of  Hildefheim  alluded  to, 
and  by  reference  to  the  amphitheatres,  &c.  by  the  fculpture  of 
the  campaigns  of  Trajan  on  his  column  at  Rome,  and  by 
the  remains  of  Roman  provincial  and  colonial  villas  found  in 
France,  Germany,  and  England 

It  was  amongft  his  flaves  that  the  Patrician  or  moneyed 
man  found  the  means  of  creating  and  maintaining  the  luxuries 
he  enjoyed.  Mafons,  carpenters,  joiners,  filverfmiths,  &c. 
could  be  purchafed  as  well  as  cooks  and  confeAioners.  He 
could  make  money  by  felling  their  manufadtures.  The  life 
of  flaves  was  terrible.  Little  or  no  accommodation  was 
provided  for  the  porters,  dreflers,  cooks,  capfarii^  or  ward- 
robe fervants,  tafters,  carvers,  overfeers,  and  fo  on ;  an  endlefs 
crew,  the  abfolute  property  and  chattels  of  the  matter,  and 
worfe  ufed  than  his  beafts.^^ 

Befides  the  furniture  of  private  houfes,  ftmilar  pieces  on  a 
fumptuous  fcale,  fuch  as  feats,  cufliions,  &c.  were  prepared  for 
religious  celebrations,  at  which  feafts  were  (et  out  for  various 
divinities. 

Other  great  achievements  in  woodwork  of  a  conftrudive 
kind  were  the  machinery  contrived  for  public  (hows,  fuch  as 
the  cages  fliot  up  by  machinery  out  of  the  fand  of  the  arena  of 
amphitheatres,  of  which  the  fides  fell  down,  leaving  at  liberty 
the  beafts  wanted  for  fights,  or  for  the  execution  of  criminals. 

The  fize,  number,  and  rapid  conftrudion  of  their  fliips 
might  aftonifli  the  direftors  of  modern  dockyards.  The  fleet 
of  Scipio,  in  the  fecond  Punic  war,  was  launched  and  fitted  for 
fea  forty  days  after  the  firft  chop  of  the  axe  on  the  growing 
timber.     Of  conftruftions  in  woodwork  on  dry  land,  probably 


^^  Agricultural  flaves  were  chained  and  flept  chained  in  cellars.     Dollinger^ 
iz.  II.  3. 
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nothing  in  the  middle  ages,  when  timber  abounded  and  the 
conftrudtion  of  it  was  thoroughly  underftood,  exceeds  the 
following. 

C.  Curio,  in  Africa,  when  celebrating  the  funeral  games  in 
honour  of  his  father,  hit  upon  the  following  device : — 

"  He  caufed  to  be  erefted  dofe  together  two  theatres  of 
very  large  dimenfions,  and  built  of  wood,  each  of  them  nicely 
poifed,  and  turning  on  a  pivot  Before  mid-day  a  fpedtacle 
of  games  was  exhibited  in  each,  the  theatres  being  turned  back 
to  back,  in  order  that  the  noife  of  neither  of  them  might 
interfere  with  what  was  going  on  in  the  other.  Then,  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  day,  all  on  a  fudden,  the  two  theatres  were 
fwung  round,  and,  the  corners  uniting,  brought  face  to  face ; 
the  outer  frames  too  were  removed  {i.e.  the  backs  of  each 
hemi-cycle),  and  thus  an  amphitheatre  was  formed,  in  which 
combats  of  gladiators  were  prefented  to  the  view ;  men  whofe 
fafety  was  almoft  leis  compromifed  than  that  of  the  Roman 
people  in  allowing  itfelf  to  be  thus  whirled  round  from  fide 
to  fide."  " 

The  following  woods  were  in  ufe  amongft  the  Romans  :— 

For  conftruftion:  Ficea  {AbUs  excelfd)^  ufed  for  laths; 
fiffiles/candula^  vats,  cup^ey  and  other  cooper's  work. 

Abies  larix  {Larch)y  ufed  for  building." 

For  carpentry  and  joiner's  work,  not  only  with  the  Romans 
but  with  Greeks,  Egyptians,  Aflyrians,  cedar  was  the  wood 
moft  in  ufe. 


^2  Pliny,  Hift.  Nat.,  xxxvi.  24.  A   book  publifhed    by   MafTmann, 

*8  Female   larch  was   ufed  by   the  Leipiig,!  841,  gives  an  account  of  two 

Greek  painters  for  their  panels.     The  fets  of  ancient  tablets  (triptycher),  in 

larches  required  for  the  rebuilding  of  three  leaves,  one  of   beech   and  the 

the  Naumachia  deftroycd  by  fire  were  other    fet  of   fir,    found  in   Tranfyl- 

cut  in  Rhsetia  and  at  the  interlunium  vania. 
(when  the  fun  was  in  conjunAion  with 
the  moon). 
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fine  of  different  kinds  was  ufed  for  doors,  panels,  carriage 
building,  and  aU  work  requiring  to  be  joined  up  with  glue,  of 
which  that  wood  is  particularly  retentive. 

Elm  was  employed  for  the  framework  of  doors,  lintels  and 
fills,  in  which  fockets  were  formed  for  the  pins  or  hinges  on 
which  the  doors  turned. 

Hinge  jambs  were  occaiionally  made  of  olive. 

AJh  was  employed  for  many  purpofes ;  that  grown  in  Gaul 
was  ufed  in  the  conftruAion  of  carriages  on  account  of  its 
extreme  fupplenefs  and  pliancy.  Axles  and  portions  which 
were  much  morticed  together  were  made  of  Bex  {Holm 
oak). 

Beech  was  in  frequent  ufe,  and  for  many  purpofes. 

Acer  (Mdple)y  {Acer  monpeffulanus,  Linn.,  and  Acer  iribo- 
lum)  was  much  prized,  as  has  been  already  ftated,  for  tables, 
only  confidered  inferior  to  the  citrus  *'  operum  elegantia  ac 
fublititate/'  the  beauty  of  the  wood  and  finifli  of  which  it 
admits.  One  kind  grew  in  Gaul  and  was  known  for  its 
whitenefs.  Another,  ^'crifpo  macularum  difcurfu"  (bird's- 
eye)  covered  with  waved  fpots  like  peacock's  tails,  was  im- 
ported from  Rhaetia  and  Iftria.  An  inferior  kind  was  called 
"  craffivenum,"  dull  in  grain. 

The  Greeks  efteemed  wood  grown  on  plains  as  the 
whiter,  and  thofe  of  the  hill  fide  and  the  male  trees  as  the 
harder. 

Zygia  {Carpinus  betulus  of  Linn.,  hornbeam) y  was  prized  for 
its  red  grain.  Of  all  thefe  woods,  the  fine  grained  portions 
were  fought  for  in  the  brufcum  root,  pollard,  or  wen  pieces  of 
which  the  grain  was  mofl  contorted. 

The  Zygia  was-  referved  for  veneering  couches  and  for  ordi- 
nary writing  tablets  and  panels,  along  with  the  ciirus.  It  was 
not  in  fizes  fufficient  for  table  veneers. 

Smilax  afpera  {Sarfaparilld)  was  alfo  ufed  for  tablets,  and 
is  believed  by  Pliny  to  have  given  out  a  found  when  held  to 
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the  ear,"  and  to  have  had  (like  the  cloak  of  San  Ranieri)  the 
faculty  of  allowing  wine  when  adulterated  to  pafs  through 
veflels  made  of  it,  leaving  the  water  behind,  a  notion  faid  to 
have  been  borrowed  from  Cato." 

Oziers  were  in  ufe  for  chairs  as  in  modern  times. 

Feneering  was  univerfal  in  wood  furniture  of  a  coftly  kind. 
The  dices  of  wood,  feSliles  lamin^y  were  laid  down  with  glue 
as  in  modern  work,  and  they  ufed  tarfia,  or  piAure  work  of  all 
kinds.  Figwoody  willow,  plane,  elm,  afh,  mulberry,  cherry,  cork 
wood,  were  amongft  the  materials  ufed  for  the  bed  or  fubftance 
on  which  to  lay  fuch  work.  Wild  and  cultivated  olive,  box, 
ebony  (Corfican  efpecially),  ilex,  beech,  were  ufed  for  veneering 
boxes,  defks,  and  fmall  work.  Befides  thefe,  the  Romans  ufed 
the  «/r«/,  .Syrian  terebinth,  maple,  palm  (cut  acrofs),  A^/(y,  root 
of  elder,  poplar  ;  the  centres  of  the  trees  being  moft  prized  for 
colour ;  horn,  ivory  plain  and  ftained ;  tortoifefliell  plain  and 
grained  in  imitation  of  various  woods  for  veneering  couches  and 
other  large  pieces  of  furniture,  as  well  as  door  frames,  &c.,  fo 
that  this  imitation  of  grains  is  not  entirely  a  modern  invention. 

Walnut  and  pear,  oak,  cheftnut,  elm  were  alfo  in  ufe  for 
furniture,  though  probably  cedar,  fir,  and  pine  were  the  woods 
in  general  ufe  for  all  purpofes.  Cornel  was  ufed  for  wedges, 
pins,  wheel  fpokes,  and  other  fubordinate  purpofes.  Woods 
were  foaked  in  water  or  buried  under  heaps  of  grain  to  feafon 
them ;  fteeped  in  oil  of  cedar  to  keep  off  the  worms.  The 
cedars  of  Crete,  Africa,  and  Syria  were  the  beft  of  that  clafs  of 
timber.  The  h^^fir  timber  was  obtained  from  the  Jura  range, 
from  Corfica,  Bithynia;  Pontus,  and  Macedonia. 

The  Romans  had  admirable  glue,  and  ufed  planes,  chifels, 
&c.  Their  faws,  fet  in  frames,  had  the  teeth  turned  in  oppofite 
direftions  to  open  the  feam  in  working. 


"  Pliny,  Hift.  Nat.,  xvi. 

^  "Dc  re  ruftica/'  Boftock,  Notes  to  Pliny,  Hift.  Nat.,  xvi.  13. 
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We  have  (bme  records  of  the  fcantling  of  ancient  logs  of 
timber.  A  ftick  of  jir  prepared  to  repair  a  bridge  over  the 
Naunuuhiay  or  tank  for  exhibiting  naval  fights,  in  the  time  of 
Nero  was  left  unufed  for  fome  time  to  fatisfy  popular  curiofity. 
It  meafured  one  hundred  and  twenty  feet  by  two  throughout 
the  entire  length.  The  maft  of  the  veflel  that  brought  the  large 
obelifk  from  Egypt,  afterwards  fet  up  in  the  Circus  Maximus 
(now  in  front  of  S.  John  L^teran),  was  one  hundred  feet  by 
one  foot  and  a  half,  and  the  tree  out  of  which  it  was  cut 
required  four  men  holding  hands  to  fpan  it.  A  ftick  of  cedar , 
cut  in  Cyprus  and  ufed  as  the  maft  of  an  undecireme  or  eleven 
banked  galley  of  Demetrius,  took  three  men  to  fpan  the  tree 
out  of  which  it  was  cut.**  It  was  the  exceptional  fizes  of  fuch 
pieces  of  timber  and  of  veneers  cut  from  them  that  made  the 
value  of  tables  in  Rome. 

There  are  fome  curious  hiftorical  records  of  the  endurance 
of  particular  wood  ftruftures.  The  cedar  roof  of  the  temple  of 
Diana  of  Ephefus  was  intaA  at  the  end  of  four  centuries  in  Pliny's 
time.  Her  ftatue  was  black,  fuppofed  to  be  of  ebony y  but  ac- 
cording to  other  authorities,  of  vine^  and  had  outlafted  various 
rebuildings  of  the  temple.  The  doors  were  of  cyprefSy  of 
which  material  was  the  ftatue  of  Jupiter  Capitolinus,  confecrated 
A.U.C.  66 1.  The  roof  beams  of  the  temple  of  Apollo  at 
Utica  were  of  cedar  and  had  been  laid  348  years  before  the 
foundation  of  Rome,  nearly  i,2cx)  years  old  in  the  time  of 
Pliny,  and  ftill  found.  The  fame  writer  aflerts  that  beams  of 
juniper  in  the  temple  of  Saguntum,  found  in  his  day,  had  been 
laid  200  years  before  the  taking  of  Troy  (!). 

With  thefe  notices  we  take  leave  of  this  divifion  of  the  fubjeft. 

The  Emperor  Philip  celebrated  the  fecular  games  (recurring 
every  100  years),  with  great  pomp,  for  the  fifth  time  in  the 


"  Pliny,  Hift.  Nat.  cathedral  at  Ravenna,  ftill  exifting,  are 

^  The  doors  of  the  church  of  the      faid  to  be  of  vine  wood. 
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year  248.  We  may  confider  this  event,  for  our  prefent  purpofe, 
as  a  convenient  finifh  of  the  clafllc  period  of  antique  art,  and 
of  the  reflections  of  it  in  the  woodwork  and  furniture  and  the 
furroundings  of  private  life. 

Ten  centuries  had  elapied  (ince  Romulus  had  fortified  the 
hills  on  the  banks  of  the  Tiber.  "  During  the  firfl:  four  i^es,  the 
Romans,  in  the  laborious  fchool  of  poverty,  had  acquired  the 
virtues  of  war  and  government ;  by  the  vigorous  exertion  of 
thefe  virtues,  and  by  the  aflillance  of  fortune,  they  had  obtained 
in  the  courfe  of  the  three  fucceedlng  centuries,  an  abfolute 
empire  over  many  countries  of  Europe,  Afia,  and  Africa.  The 
laft  three  centuries  had  been  confumed  in  apparent  profperity 
and  internal  decline."  '^ 

7.   Coriftanttnople  and  Byzant'tJie  Art. 


Chair  of  St.  Peter. 

We  may  take  as  the  next  period  for  illuftration  the  centuries 
that  witnefled  the  break  up  of  the  old  Roman  conftitution  and 
the  gradual  formation  of  a  new  order  of  fodety  down  to  the 
end  of  the  firft  ten  centuries  of  our  era.  Seven  hundred  and 
fifty  years  out  of  thole  ten  hundred  belong  in  great  part  to 

**  Gibbon,  Decline  and  Fall,  eb.  vii. 
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mediaeval  hiftory.  The  misfortunes,  however,  of  Italy  and  the 
inceflant  ftate  of  war,  invafion,  and  ftruggle  in  that  peninfula 
were  too  deftrudlive  of  perfonal  wealth  and  the  means  of  (how- 
ing  it  in  coftly  furniture  to  leave  us  any  materials  in  Italy  for 
the  prefent  inquiry.  The  old  conftitution  of  the  empire  was 
gradually  breaking  up.  The  hiftory  of  furniture  and  woodwork, 
as  applied  to  civil  and  focial  ufes,  belongs,  from  this  period, 
to  fuch  civilization  as  took  its  origin  and  its  form  from 
Conftantinople.     Art  of  thefe  centuries  is  called  Byzantine. 

The  woodcut  at  the  head  of  this  feftion  is  from  the  chair 
of  St.  Peter  in  Rome,  the  oldeft  and  moft  interefting  relic  of 
antique  furniture  in  exiftence ;  that  is  of  furniture  made  of  wood 
and  kept  in  ufe  from  the  days  of  ancient  Rome.  But  it  has 
had  repairs  and  additions,  and  a  defcription  of  it  fhall  be  given 
in  another  feAion. 

Byzantine  art  is  a  debafed  form  of  the  claflic,  but  with  a 
large  mixture  of  Greek;  not  of  the  old  claflSc  Greek  type 
which  had  long  been  exhaufted,  but  of  that  Afiatic  Greek 
which  derived  fo  much  of  its  fplendour  from  the  rich  but 
unimaginative  decorations  of  Perfia. 

The  old  Rome  and  its  fafhions  continued  the  typical  model 
of  the  Byzantine  art  and  focial  habits,  but  modified  as  claflic 
art  has  been  often  modified  fince  by  the  half  Afiatic  medium 
through  which  it  was  received  and  executed. 

The  objedts  aftually  executed  at  Conftantinople  or  by 
Byzantine  artifls  now  remaining  can  fcarcely  be  included  in  a 
treatife  on  furniture.  They  are  moftly  cafkets  and  other  fmall 
pieces  executed  in  metal  or  in  ivory.  Accounts  of  many  in- 
terefting pieces  of  Byzantine  fculpture  will  be  found  in  the 
"  Defcription  of  the  Ivories  of  the  South  Kenfington  Mufeum." 
Amongft  them  the  diptychs  of  the  confuls  are  the  moft  im- 
portant, beyond  difpute,  and  thofe  moft  interefting  to  a  treatife 
on  furniture,  as  we  fee  in  them  confular  feats  and  thrones  of 
many  varieties. 
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We  may  feleft  amongft  other  examples  the  following,  which 
can  be  ftudied  in  the  Mufeum  or  referred  to  in  the  work 
of  Mr.  Mafkell.  For  inftance.  No.  368.  '71,  defcribed  in 
Mr.  Mafkell's  "  Ivories,"  is  one  leaf  of  a  confular  diptych 
of  Anaftafius  Paulus  Probus  Sabinianus  Pompeius.  It  is  (imilar 
in  charafter  to  another  leaf  belonging  to  a  diptych  of  Ru- 
finus  Gennadius  Probus  Oreftes  (No.  139.  *66  in  the  collec- 
tion). In  both  thefe  the  confuls  are  reprefented  feated  on  chairs. 
In  the  ivory.  No.  368.  '71,  the  chair  is  the  moft  ornate.  It  is 
of  the  charafter  of  the  old  folding  curule  chairs  of  Rome,  but 
with  elements  both  of  Greek  and  Egyptian  ornamentation, 
fuch  as  belong  to  the  maffive  marble  feats,  fupported  by  lions 
or  leopards,  with  the  heads  fculptured  above  the  upper  joint 
of  the  hind  legs.**  In  the  mouths  of  thefe  lions*  heads  are 
rings  for  the  purpofe  of  carrying  the  chair,  and  the  top 
frame  is  ornamented  with  little  panels  and  medallions  con- 
taining winged  mafks  and  portrait  heads  of  the  conful  and  his 
family  or  of  members  of  the  Imperial  family. 

On  each  fide  of  the  feat  are  fmall  winged  figures  of  Viftory 
ftanding  on  globes  and  holding  circular  tablets  over  their  heads. 
Thefe  probably  reprefent  the  front  of  the  arms,  and  are  fuppofed 
to  have  a  bar  ftretching  from  the  heads  or  the  circular  tablets 
to  the  back  of  the  feat  This  feature  too  is  a  continuation 
of  types  that  are  to  be  found  on  Greek  vafes  and  in  the  chairs 
of  both  Nineveh  and  Egypt  A  low  footftool  with  an  em- 
broidered cufhion  on  it  is  under  the  feet  of  the  conful,  and 
another  cufhion,  alfo  embroidered,  covers  the  feat.  This  re- 
prefents  a  chair  of  the  fixth  century.     A  feat  ftill  more  like 


^  Several  fuch    fupports  detached^  chairs    having  fphinxes    for  fapports, 

that  have  formed  parts  of  tables  or  tri-  with   their  wings   for  arms,  from  the 

podsy  are  in  the  Britifh  Ma(eum.    Cafls  compofitions  in  the  Louvre,  known  as 

of  fome  of  thefe  are  amongft  the  antique  feats  of  Ceres  and  Bacchus,  are  alfo  in 

cafts  of  the  South  Kenfington  Mufeum,  the  South  Kenfington  Mufeum,  num- 

numbered  85,  86,  87.     Two  cafts  of  bered  '67.  37,  and  %i,  38. 
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the  cunile  chair,  but  with  a  high  back,  is  reprefented  in 
No.  270.  '67  of  the  South  Kenfington  colleftion.  This  piece 
is  a  plaque  or  tablet  with  a  baf-relief  reprefenting  two  apoftles 
feated.  The  chairs  are  formed  of  two  curved  and  recurved 
pieces  each  fide,  which  are  jointed  together  at  the  point  of  inter- 
fe6tion.  One  pair  of  thefe  pieces  is  prolonged  and  connefted 
by  ftraight  crofs-bars,  and  forms  a  back.  Two  dolphins,  with 
the  heads  touching  the  low  front  pieces  and  the  tails  Hoping 
up  and  connecfted  with  the  back,  form  the  arms.  This  belongs 
to  the  ninth  century.  A  piece  of  fiftile  ivory.  No.  '58.  22, 
in  the  South  Kenfington  coUeftion,  of  the  eighth  or  ninth  cen- 
tury, reprefents  chairs  formed  in  the  modern  way  by  upright 
legs  turned  in  the  lathe  and  ornamented  with  alternate  eggs 
and  collars  in  the  fimpleft  form. 

The  lyre  back,  a  form  not  unknown  in  old  Greek  and 
thence  adopted  among  Roman  fafhions,  is  alfo  to  be  feen  in 
chairs  on  ivories,  and  in  manufcripts.  -  Round  cufhions  were 
hung  on  the  back,  others  covered  the  feat.  Thefe  are  feen 
alfo  figured  in  the  mofaics  of  Venice,  and  later  of  Monreale  in 
Sicily,  which  retained  much  of  the  Byzantine  fpirit.  The  art 
of  Sicily  continued  longer  fubjeft  to  Conftantinople  than  that 
of  moft  of  its  Italian  provinces,  and  Venice  preferved  its  old 
traditions  well  into  the  period  of  the  European  revival  of  art. 

The  beds,  as  reprefented  in  MS,  illuminations,  belong 
chiefly  to  religious  compofitions,  fuch  as  the  Nativity  or  vifions 
appearing  to  faints  in  their  fleep.  They  are  couches  in  the  old 
Roman  form,  or  are  fupported  on  turned  legs,  from  the 
frames  of  which  valances  hang  down  to  the  ground.  Some- 
times a  curtain  aAs  as  a  fcreen  at  the  head  or. on  one  fide, 
but  tefters  are  wanting.  The  changes  that  thefe  various  pieces 
of  furniture  went  through  we  endeavour  to  trace  more  con- 
nededly  in  another  feftion.. 

Chariots  and  carriages  of  all  forts  remained  more  or  lefs 
Roman  in  type.     There  were  a  greater  number  of  waggons  or 
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carriages  for  the  conveyance  of  women  and  families  than  had 
been  in  ufe  in  ancient  times.  Chriftianity  had  materially  altered 
the  focial  pofition  of  women,  and  they  appeared  in  public  or 
moved  about  with  their  families  without  the  reftraints  which 
in  the  old  Roman  fociety  forbad  their  appearance  in  chariots 
and  open  carriages,  and  made  the  covered  couch,  lellica,  or 
clofed  litter,  the  ufual  conveyance  for  ladies  of  rank  in  Rome. 
Several  forms  of  chariots  or  carriages  of  this  larger  kind  can 
be  feen  in  the  fculptures  of  the  column  of  Theodofius  in 
Conftantinople.** 

The  art  and  the  domeftic  manners  and  cuftoms  therefore 
that  had  been  in  fafhion  in  Rome  maintained  themfelves,  with 
fbme  fuch  modifications  as  have  been  noticed,  in  Conftantinople. 
The  life  there  was  more  fhowy  and  pompous,  but  it  was 
free  from  the  cruelties  and  the  corruption  of  the  older  fociety. 
It  was  founded  on  the  profeflion  of  Chriftianity,  and  the  num- 
bers and  magnificence  of  the  religious  hierarchy  formed  an 
important  feature  in  the  fplendid  focial  afpeA  of  the  Greek 
capital.  The  games  of  the  circus,  without  the  cruelties  of 
gladiatorial  combats,  were  maintained.  Chariots  were  in  con- 
ftant  ufe,  much  wealth  was  fpent  on  their  conftrudiiion,  and 
chariot  races  were  kept  up.  The  people,  lefs  manly  than  the 
old  Romans,  entered  into  thefe  fports  with  an  enthufiafm  that 
led  to  frequent  riots  between  the  *'  faftions  of  the  circus,**  the 
fupporters  of  the  rival  colours  of  the  races. 

Furniture,  fuch  as  chairs,  couches,  chefts,  cafkets,  mirrors, 
and  articles  of  the  toilet  was  exceedingly  rich.  Gold  and 
filver  were  probably  more  abundant  in  the  great  houfes  of 
Conftantinople  than  they  had  been  in  Rome,  or  have  ever 
been  (ince.  As  the  barbarous  races  of  the  Eaft  and  North 
encroached  on  the  flourifliing  provinces  of  the  Roman  empire, 
conftant  immigration  took  place  to  Conftantinople   and    the 

•^  For  an  engraving  of  the  column, y?/  Agincourt,  veL  iv.  pL  1 1. 
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provinces  ftill  under  its  fway.  Families  brought  with  them 
fuch  property  as  could  be  eafily  moved,  gold  of  courfe,  and 
jewels.  It  was  natural  that  their  furniture  and  their  drefs  fhould 
afterwards  become  the  depofitories  of  this  fplendour.  As 
families  wore  out,  and  wealthy  citizens  or  patricians  died  in- 
teftate^  the  number  of  houfes  and  the  quantity  of  property  that 
lapfed  to  the  Crown  was  prodigious.  Gibbon  fpeaks  of  the 
twelve  refidences  in  Conftantinople  itfelf,  befides  the  Imperial 
palace ;  and  of  fummer  palaces  by  the  feafide,  on  the  fame 
tempting  (ites  chofen  by  modern  fultans,  with  gardens  and 
fountains  along  the  fhores  of  the  narrow  ftraits  that  divide 
Europe  and  Afia. 

The  emperor  Arcadius,  according  to  S.  J.  Chryfoftom,*^ 
had  a  throne  of  mafly  gold.  He  drove  out  in  a  chariot  drawn 
by  two  milk  white  mules  fhining  all  over  with  gold.  The 
chariot  itfelf  was  of  pure  and  folid  gold  with  purple  curtains 
(covered  therefore),  and  a  fnowy  carpet  fet  with  precious  ftones. 

'*  The  new  buildings  of  Theophilus,"  fays  Gibbon,  "  were 
accompanied  with  gardens  and  with  five  churches,  one  of  which 
was  confpicuous  for  (ize  and  beauty ;  it  was  crowned  with  three 
domes  *'  (a  feature  of  architeftural  conftruftion  invented  in  Rome 
to  enclofe  the  great  halls  of  the  baths,  fuch  as  the  Roman 
"Pantheon,"  and  partially  developed  in  the  femi-domes  that 
covered  the  apfes  or  recefles  at  the  ends  of  the  bafilicas) ;  *'  the 
roof  oi gilt  brajsy  repofed  on  columns  of  Italian  marble,  and  the 
walls  were  encrufted  with  marbles  of  various  colours.  In  the 
face  of  the  church  a  femi-circular  portico  of  the  figure  and 
name  of  the  Greek  figma"  (a  femi-circle,  the  ancient  form 
of  that  letter)  "  was  fupported  by  fifteen  columns  of  Phrygian 
marble  and  the  fubterraneous  vaults  were  of  a  fimilar  con- 
ftrudion.  The  fquare  before  the  figma  was  decorated  with  a 
fountain,  and  the  margin  of  the  bafin  was  lined  and  encom- 


^1  Opera,  torn,  xiii./.  192-6,  Montfaucon's  cd. 
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pafled  with  plates  of  filver.  In  the  beginning  of  each  fea- 
fon  the  bafin,  inftead  of  water,  was  repleniftied  with  the  moft 
exquifite  fruits,  which  were  abandoned  to  the  populace. 
He  enjoyed  this  tumultuous  fpeftacle  from  a  throne  rejplen- 
dent  with  gold  and  gems.**  Singers  and  jefters  amufed  the 
company. 

"  The  purple  chamber  was  named  from  the  annual  diftribu- 
tion  of  robes  of  fcarlet  and  purple  by  the  hand  of  the  Emprefs 
herfelf.  The  long  feries  of  apartments  were  adapted  to  the 
feafons,  and  decorated  with  marble  and  porphyry,  with  paint- 
ing, fculpture,  and  mofaics,  with  a  profufion  of  gold,  filver,  and 
precious  ftones.  The  throne  of  the  Emperors  was  a  remark- 
able objeft.  It  was  furnifhed  with  a  golden  tree,  with  its 
branches  and  leaves,  which  fheltered  a  multitude  of  birds 
warbling  their  artificial  notes,  and  two  lions  of  majfy  goldy  and 
of  the  natural  Jize^  who  looked  and  roared  like  their  brethren 
of  the  foreft."  When  Luitprand,  Bifhop  of  Cremona,  came 
on  an  embafly  to  Phocas,  and  approached  the  throne,  thefe 
contrivances  were  put  in  motion.  After  fundry  proftrations 
the  ambaflador  rofe,  "  but  in  the  fhort  interval  the  throne 
had  been  hoifted  by  an  engine  from  the  floor  to  the 
ceiling."^ 

The  ancient  cuftom  of  reclining  at  meals  had  ceafed.  The 
guefts  fat  on  benches  or  chairs.  At  the  fame  time  the  "  triclinia 
aurea,"  or  golden  dining  room,  was  ftill  the  title  of  the  great 
hall  of  audience  in  the  palace  at  Conftantinople.  The  term 
only  ferved  to  illuftrate  the  jealous  retention  of  the  old  forms 
and  names  by  the  Emperors  and  patricians.  It  is  to  be 
obferved  from  thefe  inftances  that  this  laft  branch  of  the  ancient 
empire  did  little  for  the  arts  of  painting  and  fculpture,  though 
it  preferved  for  many  years  the  old  traditions  of  fumptuary 
art,  and  increafed  the  outward   fplendour  due  to  the  greater 


^  Gibbon's  Decline  and  Fall,  ch,  xxiv. 
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quantity  of  the  precious  metals  that  had  accumulated  or  been 
inherited  during  fo  many  centuries  and  generations. 

The  triptychs  and  ivory  carvings  preferved  the  longeft  tra- 
ditions of  old  Graeco-Roman  art,  but  nothing  except  debafed 
art  feems  to  have  been  applied  to  furniture  or  the  utenfils  of 
daily  life.  The  mechanifm  of  the  Imperial  throne  was  probably 
not  a  fblitary  inftance  of  fuch  a  puerile  application  of  fkill  and 
ingenuity.  Rich  fluffs  and  hangings  and  coftly  dreffes  took 
the  place  of  the  artiftic  ftruAures  found  in  the  houfes  of  the 

• 

Roman  nobles. 

More  than  one  of  the  Emperors,  neverthelefs,  were  per- 
fons  highly  accompliftied.  Valentinian  the  Firft  painted  and 
modelled;  Theodofius  was  a  patron  of  architefture  on  the 
old  models,  beautified  Antioch  and  Conflantinople,  and  built 
feveral  of  the  palaces  and  baths  of  the  capital.  His  column, 
decorated  with  hifloric  fculptures  after  the  type  of  thofe  of 
Trajan  and  Antonine  at  Rome,  has  been  already  alluded  to. 
Honorius  built  and  repdred  churches  in  Rome,  that  of  S.  Paolo 
fuore  le  Mure  amongfl  others.  Architefture  received  a  great 
impulfe  from  the  building  of  the  church  of  Sta.  Sophia  by 
Juflinian  in  the  year  538,  and  it  is  to  be  noted  that  in  the 
ivories  and  cafkets  that  have  furvived  from  the  fourth  and 
following  centuries,  architeftural  details,  fuch  as  acanthus 
mouldings,  &c.,  are  frequent,  and  this  architeftural  element 
furvived  or  reappeared  in  much  of  the  furniture  and  fmall 
woodwork  of  the  Rhenifh  Byzantine  artifls,  and  thofe  of  the 
later  middle  age  and  of  the  renaiflance. 

This  decay  of  the  old  art  and  ufages  in  the  old  world  was, 
however,  counterbalanced  by  the  rife  of  new  focieties,  which 
were  gradually  forming  in  various  parts  of  the  empire.  Thefe 
confifled  partly  of  the  races  of  Huns,  Goths,  Saxons,  and 
others,  who  had  invaded  Italy  and  fettled  themfelves  in  it, 
partly  of  the  old  municipal  corporations,  who  defended  their 
property  and  maintained  their  privileges  in  the  great  walled 
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towns  of  Italy.  They  profited  to  a  great  extent  by  this  mfu- 
fion  of  new  blood.  They  remained,  however,  fo  many  diftindl 
ftates  of  Italian  origin,  and  became  the  parents  of  the  future 
focieties  of  Italy,  fo  rich  in  genius  and  induftry,  fo  wealthy 
and  powerful  in  peace  and  war.  Of  thefe  the  moft  important 
was  Venice,  and  it  is  in  Venice  that,  in  the  later  middle  ages, 
we  find  the  birthplace  of  moft  of  the  art  with  which  the 
fumptuous  furniture  and  utenfils  of  peaceful  and  warlike  ufe 
were  fo  profufely  decorated. 

We  point  to  Conftantinople  as  the  laft  ftronghold  of  the 
old  arts  of  the  Roman  period,  but  it  is  becaufe  it  was  from  the 
Greeks  that  the  new  ftates  and  focieties  borrowed  their  early 
notions  of  art 

Odoacer  eftabliftied  the  firft  femblance  of  a  modern  king- 
dom in  Italy  towards  the  end  of  the  fifth  century.  Lom- 
bardy  became  another.  The  exarchate  of  Ravenna  con- 
tinued. Rome  came  under  the  undivided  fway  of  the  Popes. 
At  laft  Charlemagne  was  crowned  Roman  Emperor,  efta- 
bliftied a  vaft  kingdom  in  the  north  of  Europe  and  to  come  to 
what  concerns  our  prefent  inquiry,  introduced  the  architefture 
and  the  perfonal  requirements  of  a  court  in  Gaul  and  on 
the  Rhine.  All  the  early  art  we  meet  with  in  manufcripts 
and  ivories  here,  as  in  the  eaft,  bears  a  Greek  or  Byzantine 
charader. 

A  remarkable  piece  of  monumental  furniture  has  furvived 
from  thefe  early  centuries  of  the  Chriftian  era,  half  Byzantine 
and  half  weftern  in  charafter,  the  chair  of  St.  Maximian  of 
Ravenna,  preferved  in  the  treafury  at  Monza,  and  engraved 
and  defcribed  in  the  Arts  Somptuaires  of  M.  Du  Sommerard. 
Ravenna  was  the  portion  of  the  empire  that  moft  intimately 
connefted  the  eaft  with  the  weft.  The  domed  churches  of' 
San  Vitale,  San  Giovanni  in  Fonte,  the  tomb  of  Galla  Placidia, 
the  round  church  of  Santa  Maria,  built  by  Theodoric,  along 
with  the  great    bafilica  of  Saint   Apollinare    in   Chiafte,    and 
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others  of  the  Latin .  form,  unite  together  the  charafteriftics  of 
the  Eaftern  and  Latin  architefture.  What  is  true  of  archi- 
tedure  can  alfo  be  pronounced  as  to  painting,  fculpture,  textile 
fabrics,  and  all  decoration  applied  to  the  objefts,  facred  or 
domeftic,  that  were  in  daily  ufe. 

But  events  occurred  in  the  declining  ftate  of  the  empire  that 
went  far  to  transfer  what  remained  of  art  to  Northern  Europe. 
The  feA  of  the  Iconoclafts,  or  image- breakers,  rofe  into  power 
and  authority  under  the  Emperor  Leo  the  Ifaurian,  who  pub- 
lifhed  an  edidl  in  726  condemnatory  of  the  veneration  and  ufe 
of  religious  images  and  paintings.  During  a  century  this  prin- 
ciple was  at  work,  and  it  caufed  the  deftruftion  not  only  of 
innumerable  antique  ftatues,  fuch  as  thofe  defaced  in  the 
Parthenon  of  Athens,  but  the  lofs  and  concealment  of  vaft 
quantities  of  ivory  and  wood  fculpture  and  precious  objefts  of 
all  kinds.  Many  artifts  took  refuge  in  Weftern  Europe,  fettled 
in  Lombardy,  and  were  welcomed  in  the  Rhenifh  provinces 
of  the  empire  by  Charlemagne. 

How  much  ancient  and  domeftic  art  in  the  form  of  bronze 
or  other  metal  furniture,  fuch  as  chairs,  thrones,  tripods,  &c., 
whole  or  in  fragments,  furvived  the  taking  of  Conftantinople  by 
Mahomet  II.  we  cannot  conjedlure.  Perhaps  the  palaces  of 
the  Sultan,  or  ftill  more  poffibly  the  mofques  which  have  been 
the  banks  and  depofitories  of  family  treafures  under  Mahomedan 
rule,  may  contain  valuable  bronzes,  ivories,  and  carved  wood, 
relics  of  the  fumptuous  life  of  the  latter  days  of  the  Greek 
Empire,  and  fuch  evidences  may  fome  day  come  to  light. 
No  doubt,  however,  much  antique  art  and  much  that  belonged 
to  the  firft  eight  centuries  of  our  era  furvived  the  ordinary 
fhocks  of  time  and  war,  only  to  be  dcftroyed  by  the  quiet 
femi-judicial  adtion  of  a  furious  fedi:  proteAed  by  Imperial 
decrees,  much  in  the  way  that  mediaeval  art  fufFered  under  the 
fearching  powers  of  government  commiffioners  in  our  own 
country. 
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It  is  to  the  impulfe  which  the  Lombard  and  Frankifh 
monarchs  gave  to  art  in  Weftern  and  Northern  Europe  by  the 
protedlion  of  Greek  refugee  fculptors  and  artifts  that  we  fhould 
trace  the  beginnings  of  the  Northern  fchbol  called  Rhenifh- 
Byzantine. 

Modern. 

8.   The  Middle  Ages. 

It  is  not  eafy  to  determine  on  a  date  at  which  we  can  aflign 
a  beginning  to  mediaeval  art.  It  differs  from  the  art  that  fuc- 
ceeded  it  in  the  fixteenth  century  in  many  refpefts,  and  from  the 
late  claflSc  art  that  preceded  it  ftill  more  widely.  There  enters 
into  the  art  of  mediaeval  times,  as  there  does  into  the  literature 
and  manners  of  the  fame  ages,  that  peculiar  charafter  which  we 
call  romantic.  It  took  a  living  form  in  the  half  religious  inftitu- 
tion  of  chivalry.  The  northern  nations  grew  up  under  the 
leaderfhip  of  monks  quite  as  much  as  under  that  of  kings. 
They  lived  in  territories  only  partially  cleared  from  forefts, 
pufhed  their  way  forward  to  power  pioneered  by  the  great  reli- 
gious orders,  and  their  world  was  one  furrounded  by  oppor- 
tunities of  endlefs  adventures.  Hence  the  poetic  mixture  of 
religion,  devotion  to  women,  and  love  of  wild  "quefts,"  war  and 
fighting,  that  made  up  the  ideal  of  mediaeval  chivalry.  But  this 
romantic  ftandard,  though  it  took  its  rife  from  the  times  in 
which  the  Chriftians  carried  their  lives  in  their  hands,  under 
the  perfecuting  emperors,  did  not  pervade  Europe  or  influence 
the  arts  of  religious  and  civil  architeAure,  fculpture,  painting, 
and  metallurgy  for  many  centuries.  Claflic  art,  in  its  decay, 
had  furnifhed  both  forms  and  fymbols,  fuch,  ^.j^.,  as  that 
of  Orpheus,  to  the  new  focieties,  and  the  names  of  Jupiter, 
Mercury,  and  Saturn,  have  furvived  as  the  titles  of  days  of  the 
week.  The  two  art  traditions  overlapped  each  other  for  a 
while.     Mediaevalifm  grew  very  gradually. 
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It  has  been  faid  that  Charlemagne  welcomed  Byzantine 
artifts  to  the  Rhine.  It  muft  be  remembered,  however,  that 
the  Roman  empire  was  firmly  planted  beyond  the  Alps,  and 
that  Gaul  produced  good  Roman  art  in  the  fecond  and  third 
centuries.  Architefture,  fculpture,  bronze  cafting,  were  com- 
pletely Roman  in  many  parts  of  France.  The  theatres  and 
amphitheatres  of  Aries  and  Orange  and  the  mufeums  of  France 
are  enough  to  fhow  how  complete  this  charafter  was.**  Roman 
types  in  arches,  vaults,  and  impofts,  thft  prevalence  of  hori- 
zontal lines,  &c.  even  diftinguifh  the  early  French  from  the 
early  Rhenifh  architefture,  though  there  alfo,  e.g.^  in  fome  of 
the  Cologne  churches,  femi-claflic  traditions  are  recognizable 
that  are  anterior  to  the  Byzantine  influence. 

It  was  not  till  thefe  old  traditions  had  been  much  developed 
or  modified  by  Oriental  influences  that  the  thorough  mediaeval 
charafter  of  art  was  eftablifhed  in  Italy,  France,  Germany, 
and  England.  To  the  laft  it  remained  femi-claflic  in  Rome 
itfelf. 

We  can  give  reference  to  few  fpecimens  of  houfehold  furni- 
ture or  to  woodwork  of  any  kind  before  the  eleventh  century, 
with  a  great  exception  to  be  noticed  prefently.  Ivories,  in  any 
form,  belonging  to  thefe  ages  are  rare.  The  beft  objeds  are 
Byzantine.  Anglo-Saxon  ivories,  though  not  unknown,  are  all 
but  unique  examples."  Ivory  was  probably  rarely  employed 
for  any  objedls  of  fecular  ufe,  unlefs  on  mirror  cafes,  combs,  &c., 
or  on  the  thrones  of  kings ;  on  horns,  cafkets,  fword  hilts,  &c. 


®  It  has  been  attempted  to  prove 
that  the  French  language  more  nearly 
reprefents  the  correal  pronunciation 
of  Latin  than  modem  Italian  in  any  of 
its  diale^b ;  that  fuch  a  word,  e.g,^  as 
'*  homme  '*  is  a  truer  pronunciation  of 
**  homo  **  than  "  uomo,"  the  final  O  not 
having  been  founded  in  Latin.  That 
fuch  a  word  as  "  table "  b  nearer  to 


**  tabula  **  than  **  tavola "  is  a  more 
plauiible  aflertion,  but  it  is  more  pro- 
bable that  a  remote  province  would 
have  prcferved  provincialifms  of  its 
own,  than  that  the  original  feat  of  the 
language  fhould  have  abfolutely  loft  the 
traditionary  pronunciation. 

^  Ancient   and   Mediaeval   Ivories, 
&c.,  Pref.,  xlix. 
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Metallurgy  in  the  precious  metals,  in  bronze,  and  the  art  of 
gilding  bronze,  was  probably  the  one  art  that  furvived  the  de- 
parture, if  it  had  not  even  preceded  the  invafion,  of  the  Romans 
in  Britain.  It  is  fcarcely  probable  that  tin  and  copper  ores 
would  have  been  obtained  from  Britain  if  manufactured  orna- 
ments of  metal  had  not  found  their  way  in  the  firft  inftance 
from  this  country  to  the  South.*  Be  that,  however,  as  it  may, 
the  art  of  metallurgy  furvived  the  downfall  of  fuch  architeftural 
and  fculpturefque  ikilt  as  had  been  attained  in  England  under 
Roman  traditions ;  and  that  metal  thrones,  chairs,  and  other 
utenfils  were  made  here  as  in  Gaul  can  hardly  be  doubted. 

There  is  an  interefting  coUeftion,  bequeathed  by  Mr.  Gibbs, 
of  Saxon  ornaments  in  gold,  bronze  and  bronze  ornamented 
with  gilding  and  enamel,  in  the  South  Kenfington  Mufeum,  to 
which  we  can  refer  at  once.  Thefe  objedls  were  dug  up  chiefly 
at  Faverfliam  in  Kent.  Moft  of  thefe  antiquities  are  fibuUy 
brooches,  and  buckles,  or  portions  of  horfe  trappings,  bofles, 
&c.,  and  not  recognizable  as  parts  of  bronze  furniture,  fuch  as 
the  chair,  of  Dagobert.  But  it  is  difficult  to  examine  thefe 
perfonal  ornaments  and  not  believe  that  during  the  Saxon 
occupation  bronze  thrones,  tripods,  mirrors,  and  other  objefts 
of  houfehold  ufe  were  made  as  well.^ 

It  might  aflonifh  us,  that  one  art  fhould  be  fo  far  advanced 
(as,  e.g.y  metallurgy,  enamelling,  weaving,  and  embroidery  now 
are  in  India  and  other  Eaftern  countries),  while  literature  and 
other  arts,  painting,  fculpture  and  architefture  have  either  dif- 
appeared  or  never  been  carried  to  any  fort  of  perfedion ;  but 
fuch  inftances  of  Angular  perfeftion  and  refinement  fide  by  fide 
with  barbarifm  are  not  unknown. 


^  The  reader  (hould  confult  a  paper  *®  Catalogue   of    Anglo-Saxon    and 

by  Mr.  A.  W.  Franks  in  the  Horae  Fe-  other  Antiquities  ,by  C.  Roach  Smith, 

rides   on   two  Britifti   Celtic   (hields,  Pref. 
both  now  in  the  Britifti  Mufeum. 
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The  Saxons  drove  the  Britons  always  weftwards,  and  the 
arts  known  to  them  accompanied  thefe  emigrations  made  in 
featch  of  fhelter  and  fecurity.  The  great  monaftic  eftablifh- 
ments  of  the  Britifh  took  refuge  firft  on  the  coafts  of  Wales 
and  Scotland,  and  then  receded  to  the  iflands  of  thefe  coafts 
and  to  Ireland.  That  they  took  with  them  the  arts  of  work- 
ing metals  feems  evident  by  the  Ikill  fubfequently  attuned  or 
retained  by  the  Iriih  in  working  bronzes  of  various  kinds,  as 
well  as  filver  and  gold. 

The  metallurgy  that  was  prad:iced  in  Bnt^n  was  alfo 
carried  to  a  high  excellence  in  Italy.  It  is  probable  that  the 
higheft  efforts  were  attained  in  the  fervice  of  religion,  but  a 
portion  of  this  (kill  muft  have  been  devoted  to  fecular  furniture 
as  well. 

The  earlieft  example  of  mediieval  furniture  in  the  Mufeum 
is  a  caft  of  the  chair  known  as 
that  of  Dagobert  in  the  Louvre. 
It  is  fully  defcribed  and  the 
hiftory  of  it  is  given  under  No. 
'68.  i6.  We  here  give  a  wood- 
cut of  it. 

But  this  work  was  executed 
by  a  monk.  France  was  pro- 
bably even  in  a  ruder  condi- 
tion in  the  feventh  century  than 
England.  Old  titles  furvived 
in  the  royal  courts,  but  they 
reprefented  little  of  the  old  civilization.  In  the  time  of  Strabo 
the  Franks,  even  of  rank,  had  no  beds  but  the  ground. 
Chriftianity  and  the  artiftic  accompHlhments  that  accompanied 
it  made  way  very  flowly.  Great  portions  of  France,  the  whole 
of  Burgundy,  vaft  trafts  of  Northern  and  Southern  Germany 
were  covered  with  impenetrable  forefts.  Into  thefe  miffionarics 
penetrated,  cleared  the  ground,  coHecfted  populations  till  towns 
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and  caftles  grew  up,  and  under  a  lefs  violent  rule  there  arofe 
opportunities  of  cultivating  the  fumptuary  arts. 

When  we  confider  the  ferocity  of  the  barbarian  inroads  into 
Italy  and  Rome,  and  the  amount  of  fpoil  carried  bodily  away 
from  Conftantinople,  Rome  and  the  great  municipal  centres  of 
Italy,  which  fo  long  maintained  the  old  laws  and  cufloms  of  the 
empire  amidft  the  general  wreck,  it  is  remarkable  that  fo  little 
precious  furniture  fhould  have  furvived  in  other  parts  of 
Europe.  The  Goths  under  Adolphus  in  the  fifth  century 
carried  an  immenfe  treafure  into  Gaul  and  Spain.  A  hundred 
bafins  of  gold,  fifty  filled  with  gold  pieces  and  fifty  with  precious 
ftones  of  an  ineftimable  value,  "formed,"  fays  Gibbon,  "an 
inconftderable  portion  of  the  Gothic  treafures."*^  Many  curious 
and  coftly  ornaments  of  pure  gold  enriched  with  jewels  were 
found  in  their  palace  of  Narbonne  when  it  was  pillaged  in  the 
fixth  century  by  the  Franks,  befides  fixty  cups  for  facred  ufes, 
an  immenfe  mijforium  or  difh  for  the  fervice  of  the  table,  of 
mafl[ive  gold,  weighing  five  hundred  pounds.  It  furvived  to 
the  time  of  Dagobert,  who  tried  in  vain  to  get  poflelfion  of  it. 
"  When  that  treafury,  after  the  conqueft  of  Spain,  was  plundered 
by  the  Arabs,  they  admired,  and  they  have  celebrated,  a  table  of 
confiderable  fize,  of  one  fingle  piece  of  folid  emerald,"  encircled 
with  three  rows  of  fine  pearls,  fupported  by  three  hundred  and 
fixty-five  feet  of  gems  and  mafly  gold,  eftimated  at  the  price 
of  five  hundred  thoufand  pieces  of  gold," — probably  the  moft 
expenfive  table  on  record.  It  is  the  value  of  fuch  materials 
that  has  prevented  the  prefervation  of  many  of  thefe  objefts, 
while  the  chair  of  Dagobert  is  of  gilt  bi;onze  only. 

Charlemagne  was  crowned  Emperor  of  the  Weft  December 
25th  in  the  year  800.  He  reftored  comparative  tranquillity  and 
order  over  his  vaft  dominions,  reintroduced  architeAure  and 


^  Decline  and  Fall,  xxxi.  Lois,  &c.      Quoted    by  Gibbon,  loco 

**  Or  pafte.     Goquet :  Origine  des      cit. 
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other  arts,  partly  from  the  Eaft,  partly  by  encouraging  the  (kill 
exercifed  in  the  various  monaftic  eftablifhments.  The  art  of 
metallurgy  was  probably  then,  as  elfewhere  and  at  other  times, 
more  advanced  than  that  of  fculpture,  architefture,  or  ftill  lefs  of 
painting.  Objefts  made  of  metal  were  perpetually  wanted  for 
the  fervice  of  the  churches ;  and  arms,  armour,  and  portable 
valuables  were  more  ufeful  and  fafer  kinds  of  property  than 
any  other  in  a  ftate  of  fociety  which,  if  tranquil,  was  kept 
(b  only  by  a  ftrong  hand,  and  was  always  on  the  brink  of 
revolution  and  war. 

Charlemagne  pufhed  his  conquefts  to  Hungary,  and  he  there 
recaptured  much  of  tlie  treafure  that  had  been  carried  off  by  the 
Huns  in  various  incurfions  into  Italy.  Thefe  valuables  were 
moftly  of  ecclefiaftical  charafter,  and  were  reftored  to  the 
churches  of  Italy.  But  objecfts  in  metal  for  perfonal  ufe  were 
probably  amongft  thefe  treafures  as  amongft  thofe  carried  to 
Narbonne  in  the  fifth  century.  He  received  from  Haroun 
Alrafchid,  amongft  other  prefents,  a  cle^ydra  or  water  clock. 
From  this  period  mediaeval  art  became  a  living  tradition. 
The  adion  of  Charlemagne  in.continental  Europe  was  followed 
by  Alfred  the  Great  in  England.  Learning,  and  with  learning 
the  arts  were  encouraged  and  took  a  permanent  place  in  this 
country. 

Alfred's  jewel,  a  pendant  ornament  of  gold  and  enamel,  is 
preferved  in  the  Aihmolean  Mufeum  at  Oxford.  It  is  an 
example  of  the  art  of  fetting  tranfparent  paftes  and  opaque 
enamel  in  cloiflbns  of  gold,  applied  to  reliquaries  and  church 
veflels,  an  art  which  was  pradlifed  on  the  Rhine,  and  had  been 
long  known,  as  we  have  already  feen,  in  Britain.  The  fame 
king  towards  the  end  of  the  ninth  century  received  a  vifit 
from  Ohtere,  the  Norwegian,  from  whom  he  heard  of  the  chafe 
of  walrufes  on  account  of  their  ivory.^     Ivory,  either  of  walrus 


^  Malkell>  Ancient  and  Mediaeval  Ivories^  Pref.,  ii. 
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teeth  or  imported  from  the  Eaft,  was  in  requeft  not  only  for 
religious  objefts,  but  for  feats,  cafkets,  fword  hilts,  and  other 
ornaments  of  civil  ufe. 

Many  other  objefts  indicating  a  certain  amount  of  fplendour 
were  ufed  by  Saxon  kings  and  their  queens.  Pope  Boniface  IV. 
prefented  to  Edelburga,  queen  of  Edwin  of  Northumberland, 
befides  an  ivory  comb,  a  mirror  of  filver.^®  Bronze  mounts, 
fuch  as  key  fcutcheons  &c.,  for  chefts,  are  amongft  the  Gibbs 
coUeftion  of  Anglo-Saxon  antiquities. 

In  ArchsBologia,  vol.  xxvii.  359,  mention  is  made  of  a 
double  folding  mirror,  enclofed  in  a  "  thin  circular  bronze  cafe, 
divided  horizontally  into  two  nearly  equal  portions,  which  fit  into 
one  another ;  and  being  opened  prefents  a  convex  mirror  in  each 
face  of  the  interior."  A  head  of  Nero  is  on  one  found  at 
Coddenham,  Suffolk,  in  1823,  in  a  Roman  burying  place. 

Early  mediaeval  art,  fuch  as  is  included  under  the  general 
name  of  Gothic,  continued,  down  to  the  twelfth  century,  full 
of  Romanefque  forms  and  details  in  architeAure  and  fculpture, 
and  in  fuch  illuminations  and  miniature  paintings  as  we  have 
extant  in  England  and  all  over  Northern  Europe;  and  to  a 
great  extent  over  Italy  and  Sicily,  where  the  Normans  were 
fettled.  Claflic  draperies  continued  on  the  figures,  but  (lifiF  and 
fevere  with  upright  lines  and  childifh  attempts  to  indicate  the 
limbs  or  joints  beneath. 

Neverthelefs,  the  work  of  thefe  centuries,  rude  and  archaic 
as  it  is,  is  full  of  dignity  and  force.  The  figures  or  legends  of 
the  Apoftles  and  local  faints,  the  Sacred  Trinity,  the  nine  choirs 
of  Angels  were  the  ufual  fubjeAs  of  fculpture  in  wood  and 
ftone.  With  thefe  fubjefts  were  mixed  figures  of  warriors  and 
incidents  of  the  chace.  Thefe  latter,  generally,  in  the  fmaller 
and  fubfidiary  fculpture,  fuch  as  the  acanthus  and  other  folia- 
tion, that  finifhed  capitals  or  formed  the  borders  and  cornices, 

70  Bede,  Hid.  Eccles.,  ii.  11. 
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whether  of  architedlure  or  cafkets^  chefts,  thrones,  combs,  and 
other  objeAs  of  perfonal  ufe.  Animals,  fuch  as  lions  and  dogs, 
or  eagles  and  hawks,  were  alfo  mixed  with  thefe  vegetable 
decorations.  Throughout  thefe  ages  the  foliated  fculpture,  the 
paintings  of  books  and  carving  of  ivory,  and  no  doubt  of 
wood  alfo,  was  compofed  in  endlefs  convolutions,  fuch  as  may 
be  feen  on  fculptured  ftones  in  Ireland  and  on  the  Norwegian 
doors  of  the  twelfth  century,  of  which  cafts  are  in  the  Mufeum, 
doicribed  p.  325.  Whether  thefe  different  convolutions  are 
formed  by  figures  or  dragons,  or  by  ftalks  of  foliage  twined  and 
knotted  together  in  bold  curved  lines,  fymmetrically  arranged, 
each  portion  is  generally  carefully  defigned  and  traceable  through 
many  windings  as  having  a  diflind:  intention  and  purpofe. 
Ornamental  work  was  thus  apparently  conventional,  but  made 
up  of  individual  parts  feparately  carried  out,  and  in  fome 
degree,  though  not  altogether,  realiftic  :  a  charaAer  gradually 
loft  after  the  early  thirteenth  century  till  the  new  revival  in 
the  fixteenth. 

The  fondnefs  for  animal  fculpture  was  charaderiftic  of  the 
paffion  for  dangerous  adventure  and  for  the  chafe,  inherent 
in  the  whole  temper  of  chivalry.  Much^  alfo,  in  early  mediasval 
art  was  inspired  by  vague  fears,  engendered  by  the  vaft  foli- 
tudes  and  the  extent  of  foreft  and  wafte  lands  that  furrounded 
the  inhabited  country  on  all  fides. 

The  tenth  century  was  not  favourable  to  the  development 
of  the  requirements  or  comfort  of  perfonal  life.  Towards  the 
year  one  thoufand  there  prevailed  over  many  parts  of  Europe 
a  notion  that  the  world  would  come  to  an  end  when  the 
century  was  completed,  and  many  fields  were  left  uncultivated 
in  the  year  999.  The  eleventh  century  made  a  great  advance 
in  architeAure  and  other  arts,  but  down  to  the  Norman  inva- 
fion  our  own  country  was  far  behind  the  continental  nations  in 
the  fine  arts  ;  metallurgy  only  excepted.  The  Anglo-Saxons 
advanced,  though  flowly,  as  the  century  wore  on  to  the  period 
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of  the  Norman  conqueft ;  but  manners  remained  exceedingly 
fimple. 

Early  illuminations,  though  conventional,  give  us  fome  de- 
tails of  Anglo-Saxon  houfes.^  They  were  of  one  ftory,  and 
confided  generally  of  one  room.  The  addition  of  a  fecond 
was  rare  before  the  Norman  conqueft.  The  furniture  of  the 
room  confifted  of  a  heavy  table,  fometimes  fixed.  On  this  the 
inhabitants  of  the  houfe  and  the  guefts  flept.  A  bedftead  was 
occafionally  referved  for  the  miftrefs  of  the  houfe.  Bedfteads 
when  ufed  by  the  women  or  the  lord  of  the  houfe  were  enclofed 
in  a  fhed  ufider  the  wall  of  enclofure,  and  had  a  feparate  roof, 
as  may  be  feen  in  many  manufcripts.^*  In  the  Bayeux  tapeftry 
a  bed  roof  is  tiled,  and  the  framework  (hut  iri  with  curtains. 
In  many  inftances  fuch  a  defign  reprefents  only  a  tefter  with 
pofts. 

Otherwife  beds  of  ftraw  ftufFed  into  a  bag  or  cafe  were 
fpread  on  the  table,  and  foldiers  laid  their  arms  by  their 
heads  ready  for  ufe  in  cafe  of  alarm.  Benches,  fome  with  lion 
or  other  heads  at  the  corners,  like  elongated  chairs  or  fettles 
(with  backs,  for  the  lord  and  lady  of  the  houfe),  were  the  ufual 
feats.  Thrones,  fomething  like  that  of  Dagobert,  were  the 
property  of  kings.  King  Edward  the  Confeflbr  is  feated  on 
fuch  a  chair  (metal,  and  in  the  Roman  fhape)  in  the  Bayeux 
tapeftry,  and  folding  chairs  of  various  forms,  more  or  lefs  fol- 
lowing claffical  types,  were  ufed  by  great  perfonages.  Benches 
were  alfo  ufed  as  beds ;  fo  were  the  lids  or  tops  of  chefts,  the 
fack  or  bag  being  fometimes  kept  in  it  and  filled  with  ftraw 
when  required.  The  tables  were  covered  with  cloths  at  dinner.^' 
Stained  cloths  and  tapeftries,  fometimes  worked  with  piftorial 
defigns,  were  ufed  to  hang  the  walls  of  the  houfe  or  hall.  They 
were  called  wah-hraegel,  wall  coverings.'^*     Perfonal  clothing 


71  For  inftance,  Harl.  MS.,  603.  ^  Woodcuts    in   Wright's   Homes, 

&c.,/.  3. 
78  Wright:  Homes,  &c.  74  /^y^^     , 
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was  kept  in  chefts  of  rude  conftruftion.  Silver  candlefticks 
were  ufed  in  churches.  Guidles  were  duck  anywhere  in  houfes, 
on  beams  or  ledges. 

The  houfes  were  in  general  conftrufted  of  wood,  and  the 
choice  of  material  was  probably  determined  all  over  Europe  by 
the  abundance  or  the  want  of  forefts  and  timber  immediately 
at  hand.  Harold  is  reprefented  in  the  Bayeux  tapeftry  drinking 
with  his  friends  in  an  upper  chamber ;  and  the  room  below, 
perhaps  a  cellar  or  ftorehoufe  only,  as  vaulted  in  ftone.  The 
ftairs  were  made  of  folid  logs  of  oak,  as  was  ufual  in  England 
up  to  the  clofe  of  the  Tudor  period. 

With  regard  to  carriages  during  the  Saxon  and  Anglo- 
Norman  period,  carts  on  two  wheels  were  common  for  agri- 
cultural ufe,^*  and  ferved  to  tranfport  the  royal  property.  Four- 
wheeled  cars  drawn  by  hand  labour  are  ufed  for  carrying  war- 
like ftores  in  the  Bayeux  tapeftry.  In  the  battle  of  the  Standard 
the  ftandard  of  the  Englifh  hoft  was  carried  on  a  wheeled  car  or 
platform,  and  remained  as  the  head-quarters  or  rallying  point 
during  adion  (A.D.  1138). 

Though  fbciety  was  rude  and  perfonal  comforts  were  few 
down  to  the  Norman  invafion  in  England,  much  more  progrefs 
was  made  in  the  great  municipal  cities  of  Italy  in  matters 
of  fbcial  refinement.  In  the  eleventh  century  Venice  had 
already  furpafted  the  other  ftates  of  Europe  in  thefe  refpeAs. 
In  Venice  had  been  retained  unimpaired  more  of  old  claftical 
life,  (kill  and  refinement,  probably,  than  in  other  cities ;  owing 
to  its  peculiar  fituation  in  a  (hallow  lagoon  difficult  of  attack 
by  (hips  of  heavy  draught,  and  inacceftible  to  land  armies 
without  peculiar  preparation,  it  efcaped  ravages  from  which 
all  other  ftates  fufiFered.  The  antique  glafs  manufacture 
of  Murano,  for  inftance,  remains  and  has  reproduced  itfelf 
in  our  own  times  with  the  ancient  traditions  unbroken.     The 

7«  Cotton  MS.,  Tib.  B.  5. 
e  1 
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navy  of* Venice  was  powerful.  It  had  the  chief  carrying 
trade  of  Europe ;  fent  convoys  to  India,  imported  ivory, 
ebony  and  other  woods,  Perfian  geometric  inlaid  wares,  filks 
and  tifTues  from  India  and  Syria,  along  with  fpices,  &c.  Pro- 
bably all  Oriental  and  fouthern  produce  that  could  be  purchafed 
in  Europe  was  brought  up  the  Adriatic  or  through  the  Medi- 
terranean by  Venetian  merchants. 

9.   Twelfth  Century. 

The  Norman  invafion  of  England  caufed  a  new  advance 
in  the  luxury  and  refinement,  fuch  as  it  was,  of  daily  life.  The 
houfes  began  to  grow — upper  rooms  or  rooms  at  the  fide  of 
the  great  hall  were  added,  called  folars  (folaria),  the  funny  or 
light  rooms.  Thefe  feem  to  have  been  appropriated  to  the 
ladies.  In  due  time  they  added  a  parloir  or  talking  room,  a 
name  derived  from  the  rooms  in  which  converfation  was  allowed 
in  monafteries  where  filence  was  the  general  rule.  In  the  upper 
rooms  fireplaces  were  made  occafionally,  but  not  always 
chimnies.  In  the  halls,  when  the  upper  room  did  not  cover 
the  whole  room,  or  when  an  upper  room  was  not  conftrufted, 
fire  was  made  in  the  centre  of  the  floor.  Stairs  were  of 
wood. 

Glafs  was  all  but  unknown  in  the  windows  of  houfes. 
Wooden  fhutters  kept  out  the  weather.  Wood  was  the  ma- 
terial of  which  not  only  furniture  and  houfe  fittings  were 
conflrufted,  but  the  houfes  of  the  commonalty  alfo,  even  in 
towns.  It  was  this  faft  that  made  the  importance  of  the  curfew, 
which  covered  up  the  embers  of  the  fire  at  the  found  of  a  bell 
every  evening.  The  frequency  of  fires  mufl  have  been  great. 
The  doors  of  two  Norwegian  churches  of  the  twelfth  century, 
made  wholly  of  wood,  already  alluded  to,  are  preferved  by  that 
government. 

The  houfes  of  landowners  in  England  were  called  manoir 
or  manor.     Thefe  were  built  of  flone  when  that  material  could 
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be  obtained.  A  houfe  of  this  kind  exifts  at  Miliichope.'" 
It  has  one  chamber  below,  walls  of  great  thlckne^,  windows 
fmall  on  the  outiide  but  wider  within,  and  an  enclofed  circular 
ftatr  made  fo  as  to  be  defenfible  by  ftout  doors  at  different 
flages.  The  upper  ftory  is  larger,  the  walls  being  lefs  thick, 
and  has  been  probably  divided  by  wooden  partitions.  It  is 
dated  late  in  the  twelfth  century.  In  fuch  houfes  furniture 
was  fimple  and  conHfted  of  few  objeifts.  The  table  was  on 
treftles ;  the  feats  were  benches.  The  Normans  introduced 
armaria,  armoires,  cupboards  or  prefTes,  either  in  recefles  in  the 
wall,  or  complete  wooden  enclofures.  Thefe  had  doors  opening 
horizontally.  The  frames  were  not  panelled.  AH  doors  were 
ledge  doors  of  boards,  nuled  to  ftout  crolT-bars  behind,  and 
decorated  with  iron  hinges  and  clamps  beaten  out  into  fcrolls 
and  other  ornaments. 

Bedrooms  were  furnifhed  with  ornamental  bed  teflers,  and 
benches  at  the  bed  foot.  Beds  were  fumiihed  with  quilts  cul- 
citra  plumata ;  pillows ;  pufiHata,  fpottcd  or  ftriped  linen  fheets ; 
over  all  was  laid  a  covering  of  green  fay,  badgers'  furs,  beaver 
fldns,  thofe  of  martin  cats,  or  other  furs,  and  a  cufhion. 
A  perch  for  ^cons  to  fit  on  was  fixed  in  the  wall.  A  ch»r  at 
the  bed  head,  and  a  perch  or  projeAing  pole  on  which  clothes 
could  be  hung,  completed  the 
fiimiture  of  the  Anglo-Normafi 
bedroom. 

Id  the  accompanying  wood- 
cut from  WiUemin  there  is  no 
tefter,  but  carving  on  the  pofts, 
and  the  coverings  are  of  the 
richcfl  defcription." 


"  For  a  woodcut  of  pkn  and  elcva-  "  Wright :  Homes,  f.  1 24.    Modu- 

<ion,/ee  Wright*)  Homes,  p.    59.  ments  Franfus,  i.  f/.  77. 
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Woodwork  generally  was  decorated  with  painted  orna- 
ment or  with  fanciful  work  on  the  hinges^  nails  and  clamps  ap- 
plied to  hold  it  together^  rather  than  with  fculpture  during  all 
this  period,  down  to  the  fourteenth  century  ;  and  in  England, 
France  and  Germany  oak  was  the  wood  in  ufe  for  furniture.^ 
Both  in  England  and  in  the  countries  which  had  retained  old 
artiftic  traditions  on  the  continent,  fuch  as  Italy,  France,  and 
Spain  (which  profited  by  the  Ikill  of  the  Moors  in  painted 
decoration),  colour  was  ufed  not  lefs  on  walls  and  wood  than 
on  metal  and  pottery.  Tapeftry  was  an  important  portion  of 
the  furniture  of  all  houfes  of  the  richer  clafles. 

lo.   Thirteenth  and  Fourteenth  Centuries^ 

During  the  thirteenth  century,  both  in  England  and  on 
the  continent,  mediaeval  art  reached  its  greateft  perfeAion. 
The  claflic  traditions  were  forgotten  everywhere  except  in  Rome 
itfelf,  where  there  lingered  a  chain  almoft  continuous  between 
the  old  ideas  and  thofe  which  fucceeded  in  the  fixteenth  century. 
Elfewhere  mediaeval  feeling  in  fculpture,  whether  of  wood  or 
other  materials,  was  in  unifon  with  the  pointed  architedure^  and 
reigned  unchallenged. 

All  forts  of  enrichments  were  ufed  in  the  decoration  of 
furniture.  A  cheft  of  the  time  of  John  is  preferved  in  the 
caftle  of  Rockingham.  It  is  of  oak  richly  decorated  with 
hammered  iron  plates,  hinges,  &c.  The  jewel  cheft  of  Richard 
of  Cornwall  was  long  preferved  in  the  ftate  treafury  of  Aix-la- 
Chapelle,  and  is  now  at  Vienna.^?  It  belongs  to  the  firft  half 
of  the  century,  and  was  left  at  Aix  when  Richard  was  crowned 
king  of  the  Romans.  The  body  is  of  oak  decorated  with 
wrought-iron  hinges,  lock,  and  clamps,  and  with  bofTes  of 
metal  on  which  are  enamelled  heraldic  fhields. 

»  « 

^  V.LcDuc,Mobilier  Art.  Annoire.     der  H.  Romifchen  Reicher  Deutfcher 
7^  Figured  in  Dr.  Bock,  Kleinodien     Nation,  Append.  45. 
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The  conftrudtion  of  woodwork  gradually  became  more 
careful  and  fcientific.  Panelled  framework  came  into  ufe, 
though  not  for  doors  of  rooms.  With  this  method  of  con- 
flruiStion  the  chefts  were  put  together  that  formed  the  chief 
article  of  furniture  during  two  centuries  in  the  mediseval 
deeping,  fitting,  or  private  room. 

In  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century  Eleanor  of  Pro- 
vence  was  efcorted  on  her  journey  to  England,  to  marry 
Henry  III.,  by  a  troop  or  army  of  ladies,  knights,  nobles  and 
troubadours,  from  Provence  to  the  fhores  of  the  channel. 
Thibault^  king  of  Navarre,  with  his  court,  accompanied  her 
to  the  French  frontier,  and  St  Louis  to  his  own  frontier. 
Kings^  whether  in  peace  or  in  war,  were  continually  making 
pn^refs  in  this  manner  through  their  dominions,  like  the 
Indian  governors  of  our  own  days,  and  carried  their  furni- 
ture and  property  in  chefts,  called  ftandards,  on  the  backs  of 
mules,  or  fumpter  horfes.  .  Portable  furniture  and  hangings 
were  the  principal  objeAs  of  houfehold  ufe  on  fuch  occafions, 
and  the  greater  portion  of  the  royal  train  encamped  round 
the  caftles,  abbeys,  or  cities  in  which  accommodation  was  pro- 
vided only  for  the  perfonages  of  rank.  When  John  Manfel, 
a  prieft.  Secretary  of  ftate  to  Henry  III.,  entertained  the  king 
and  queen,  prince  Edward  and  Eleanora  of  Caftille  at  his  houfe 
at  Tothill,  moft  of  the  company  encamped  under  huts  made  of 
green  boughs  in  the  fields  round  the  houfe. 

A  precept  in  the  20th  year  of  this  reign  direfted  that 
**  the  king's  great  chamber  at  Weftminfter  be  painted  a  green 
colour  like  a  curtain,  that  in  the  great  gable  or  frontifpiece  of 
the  {aid  chamber  a  French  infcription  (hould  be  painted,  and 
that  the  king's  little  wardrobe  (hould  be  painted  of  a  green 
colour  to  imitate  a  curtain."  The  queen's  chamber  was 
decorated  with  hiftorical  paintings.  Remains  of  fimilar  wall 
decoration  are  in  tolerable  prefervation  ftill  in  one  of  the 
vaulted  rooms  of  Dover  caftle. 
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Till  the  fourteenth  century  candles  were  generally  placed 
on  a  beam  in  the  manorial  hall^  whether  in  the  caftle  of  a  king 
or  baron.  Beams  of  wood  (hercise)  with  prickets  of  wood 
were  in  ufe  for  the  lighting  of  the  hall.  Iron  frames  were 
fixed  to  the  fides  of  the  fire-place  when  that  was  made  in  the 
wall^  and  had  a  chimney  conflruded  for  it  More  generally^ 
as  regards  halls,  the  hearth  was  in  the  middle  of  the  room 
and  a  lantern  juft  above  it  in  the  roof  aAed  as  a  chimney. 
Henry  III.,  a  monarch  who,  as  we  have  feen,  took  great  pains 
to  refine  the  manner  of  his  court,  and  to  cultivate  habits  of 
external  propriety,  ordered  iron  chandeliers,  or  branches,  to  be 
fixed  to  the  piers  of  his  halls  at  Oxford,  Winchefler,  and  other 
places.  Though  the  royal  table  might  be  lighted  with  valuable 
candlefticks  of  metal,  they  were  not  in  general  ufe  till  a  century 
later.  Befides  the  rows  of  tallow  candles  fo  ufed  pieces  of  pine 
wood  were  lighted  and  ftuck  into  iron  hafps  in  the  wall,  or 
round  the  woodwork  at  the  back  of  the  dais  to  give  more 
abundant  light. 

The  wardrobe  was  a  fpecial  room  fitted  with  hanging  clofets, 
and  in  thefe  clothes,  hangings,  linen,  as  well  as  fpices  and  ftores, 
were  preferved.  This  arrangement  was  common  in  all  large 
caftles  during  the  thirteenth,  fourteenth,  and  fifteenth  centuries.^ 


^  Curious  details  of  the  ezpenfes  of 
the  Queen's  houfehold  are  given  in  the 
Exchequer  Rolls  of  the  forty-ninth 
year  of  Henry  III.  Thefe  enumerate 
various  rooms  or  offices  which  by  that 
time  formed  parts  of  a  royal  eftablifh- 
menty  fuch  as  the  linen  department, 
butlery,  kitcheUi  fcullery,  falfary,  hall. 
Amongft  the  expcnfes  of  the  wardrobe, 
in  which  office,  drefles  and  hangings 
were  not  only  kept,  but  made  and  re- 
paired, are  charges  for  iilks,  mantles, 
upper  garments,  linen  hofe  for  her  la- 
dies, amounting  to  a  hundred  and  four 


fcore  pounds  eleven  ihillings  and  twelve 
pence  halfpenny.  Ih  horfes  (for  the 
ufe  of  the  women),  robes  for  the 
Queen's  (anuly,  mending  (hoes,  faddles, 
reins,  almonds,  wax,  and  other  necef- 
Jariesfir  the  wardrobe^  one  thoufand  fix 
hundred  and  ninety-one  pounds  twelve 
(hillings  and  one  penny,  *'  with  many 
other  items,  including  jewellery,  thefe 
expenfbs  mount  to  21,960/.  3/.  ^\iP — 
Madox:  Hid.  Excheq.  Rolls,  quoted 
in  the  life  of  Eleanor  of  Provence. 
Queens  of  England,  vqL  ii. 
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Great  preparations  were  made  in  the  bedrooms  of  queens  of 
England  to  which  they  retired  before  the  birth  of  children. 
Henry  III.  diredted  that  his  queen's  bedroom  fhould  be  frefhly 
wainfcoted  and  lined,  and  that  a  lift  or  border  (hould  be  made, 
well  painted  with  images  of  our  Lord  and  Angels,  with  incenfe 
pots  fcattered  over  the  lift  or  border  ;  that  the  four  evangelifts 
ihould  be  painted  in  the  chamber,  and  a  cryftal  vafe  be  made 
to  keep  his  colleAion  of  relics. 

Room  panelling  was  introduced  into  England  during  the 
reign  of  Henry  III.  Norway  pine  was  imported  for  that 
purpofe.  Henry  ordered  a  chamber  at  Windfor  Caftle  to  be 
panelled  with  this  material ;  the  men  worked  day  and  night. 
The  boards  were  radiated  and  coloured,  and  two  clear  days 
only  were  allowed  for  the  fixing  and  completion  of  the  work. 

During  the  fame  reign  the  great  hall  of  Weftminfter  was 
drained  underground.  The  open  drairi  from  the  kitchen  had 
formerly  run  through  the  hall.  Great  officers  of  ftate  rode  on 
hoHeback  up  and  down  the  hall  during  ceremonial  banquets, 
and  pageants  in  which  horfes  were  employed  were  introduced 
during  the  entertainments.  Indeed,  this  cuftom  continued,  and 
is  reprefented  ftill  in  the  aAipn  of  the  champion  of  England  at 
coronation  feafts.®^  It  is  prefumable  therefore  that  only  the 
dais,  raifed  portion  for  the  high  or  raifed  table,  was  boarded  in 
thefe  great  rooms,  the  reft  being  paved. 

Edward  I.  married  a  Spanifti  queen,  and  household  furniture 
was  further  developed  under  his  reign  in  many  particulars. 
Pottery  for  table  ufe  was  imported  from  Spain,  and  the  ufe  of 
oriental  carpets  was  firft  introduced ;  a  luxury  borrowed  from 
the  extenfive  ufe  of  them  by  the  Moors  in  that  country. 

®i  A   vivid   pifture  of  the  ancient  to  the  feventeenth  century,  is  given  by 

manner  of   rendering  feudal  homage  William  Meinhold.     Sidonia,  cbap.  iii. 

during  a  ceremonial  .feall  of  this  kind.  Trans,  by  Lady  L.  Duff  Gordon. 
as  it  was  continued  in  Germany  down 


i 
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Italian  artifts  had  already  been  invited  to  England  by 
Henry  III.  Mafter  William,  the  Florentine,  was  painter  to 
that  monarch  and  mafter  of  the  works  at  Guildford  caftle. 
John,  of  St.  Omer,  was  another  foreign  artift  employed  by 
Henry.  To  the  former  of  thefe  we  probably  owe  the  intro- 
dudbion  into  this  country  of  the  method  of  gilding  and  tooled 
gold  work,  with  which  wood  was  decorated.  Specimens  of  the 
work  are  ftill  difcernible  on  the  coronation  chdr,  which  is  fully 
defcribed  in  the  Appendix. 

In  1285  Edward  I.  direfted  that  in  his  fmall  hunting  lodge 
of  Woolmar  houfe,  meafuring  72  feet  by  28,  two  chimnies 
fhould  be  conftrudted,  a  chapel  and  two  wardrobes,  and  that 
fix  glazed  windows  fhould  be  provided  for  the  chapel  and 
wardrobes ;  thofe  of  the  hail  and  chamber  to  be  clofed  with 
wooden  fhutters.®*  Similar  provifion  of  (butters  was  made  in 
the  Tower  of  London.  Henrv  III.  had  ordered  rooms  to  be 
fitted  for  Edward's  queen  in  Guildford  Caftle,  with  glazed 
windows,  a  raifed  hearth  chimney,  wardrobe,  and  an  adjoining 
oratory. 

At  Edward's  coronation  the  whole  area  of  Old  Palace 
Yard  was  covered  with  wooden  booths  open  at  the  top  to  let 
the  fmoke  out,  in  which  all  comers  were  feafted  for  a  fort* 
night.«» 

The  decoration  and  comfort  of  furniftied  houfes  during 
Edward's  reign  was  further  promoted  by  the  general  ufe  of 
tapeftry.  Eleanor  is  faid  to  have  firft  introduced  this  kind 
of  furniture  into  houfes ;  ®*  but  no  authority  is  given  for  this 
aftertion.  It  was  certainly  in  ufe  for  churches  at  earlier  periods, 
and  hangings  of  various  materials,  ftained  or  embroidered,  were 
employed,  as  we  have  already  ftated,  as  early  as  the  Anglo- 


®>  Wright:  Homes,  &c.,  153. 

^  Old  chronicle  in  Lives  of  the  Queens  of  England,  ii.  162. 

^  Queens  of  England,  11.  131. 
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Saxon  times.  Tapeftries,  and  cyprcfs  chefts  to  carry  them, 
probably  became  general  in  Eleanor's  reign. 

Amongft  the  particulars  collefted  in  the  hiftory  of  the 
city  companies  and  by  the  Record  Commiflion  are  lifts  of  the 
royal  plate,  fhowing  that  objefts  of  perfonal  ufe  befides  table 
plate  were  made  in  filver  and  gold.  34  pitchers  of  gold  and 
filver,  plates  and  difhes  of  filver,  gold  falts,  alms  bowls,  filver 
hanapers  or  bafkets,  a  pair  of  knives  with  enamelled  filver 
(heaths,  a  fork  of  cryftal,  and  a  filver  fork  with  handle  of  ebony 
and  ivory,  combs  and  looking  glafi!es  of  filver.  Edward  had 
fix  filver  forks  and  one  of  gold,  vipers*  teeth  fet  on  fpits.  He 
uied  ozier  mats  to  lay  over  the  benches  on  which  he  and  his 
queen  fat  at  meals.  Thefe  were  alfo  ufed  to  put  under  the  feet, 
efpecially  in  churches  where  the  pavement  was  of  ftone  or  tiles. 

During  the  fame  reign  the  will  of  John  Lord  Nevil,  of 
Raby,  lieutenant  of  the  duchy  of  Acquitaine,  bequeaths  27 
beds,  132  difhes  (36  of  filver),  48  falts  of  filver,  18  ollas  or 
cruets,  32  peces,  48  fpoons,  8  chargers,  28  jugs,  7  lavatories 
or  wafhing  bafins,  and  4  ewers.*^ 

In  the  furniture  of  bedrooms  linen  chefts  and  fettles,  cup- 
boards and  the  beds  themfelves  were  of  panelled  wood.  Chefts 
ferved  as  tables,  and  are  often  reprefented  with  chefi*-boards 
on  them  in  old  illuminations,  and  huft)and  and  wife  fitting  on 
the  cheft  and  ufing  it  for  the  game,  which  had  become  familiar 
to  moft  European  nations.  Chefts  of  later  date  than  this  reign, 
of  Italian  make,  ftill  ftiow  this  ufe  of  the  lids  of  coffers.  {See 
No.  7223.  '60  in  the  Mufeum.)  As  the  tops  of  the  coffers 
ferved  for  tables  and  for  feats  they  began  in  the  thirteenth 
century  to  be  furnifhed  with  a  panelled  back  and  arm-pieces 
at  either  end.^  And  this  development  of  the  cheft  was  equally 
in  ufe  in  France.^     It  does  not  feem  to  have  been  placed  on 


^  Turner  and  Parker,  ii.  dt,  ®^  VioUet   le  Due,  Mob.  Fran9ai8, 

*•  Woodcut  in  Wright's  Homes.  13th,  14th  century. 
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legs  or  to  have  grown  into  a  cabinet  till  a  later  period.  The 
raifed  dorfal  or  back  of  the  feats  in  large  rooms  was  a  proteAion 
from  the  coH,  and  in  the  rude  form  of  'd^  fettle  is  ftill  the  comfort 
of  old  farm  and  inn  kitchens  in  this  country ;  it  became  the 
general  type  of  feats  of  ftate  in  the  great  halls,  and  was  there 
further  enlarged  by  a  canopy  projefting  forwards  to  proteft  the 
heads  of  the  (itters,  panelled  alfo  in  oak.  In  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury in  many  inftances  this  hood  or  canopy  was  attached  to 
the  panelling  of  the  upper  end  of  the  hall,  and  covered  the 
whole  of  that  (ide  of  the  dais.  This  backing  and  canopy 
were  fometimes  replaced  by  temporary  arrangements  of  hang- 
ings,  as  in  modern  royal  throne  rooms,  the  cloth  being  called 
cloth  of  eftate  and  generally  embroidered  with  heraldic  devices. 
Panelled  clofets  called  drejfoirs  or  cupboards,  to  lock  up  food, 
were  general  in  properly  furnifhed  rooms ;  a  cloth  was  laid  on 
the  top  at  meals,  with  lights,  and  narrow  (helves  rofe  in  fteps  at 
the  back  for  the  difplay  of  plate,  the  fteps  varying  in  number 
according  to  the  rank  of  the  perfons  ferved. 

Tables  ufed  at  meals  were  generally  frames  of  boards,  either 
in  one  piece  or  folding  in  the  middle,  as  in  No.  236.  '69  of  the 
Mufeum  coUedbion.  Thefe  were  laid  on  treftles,  and  could  be 
removed  as  foon  as  the  dinner  was  over,  fo  that  the  company 
might  dance  and  divert  themfelves.  In  a  curious  pafTage  quoted 
by  VioUet  le  Due,  from  the  Cronica  del  Conde  Don  Pero 
Nono,  giving  a  pifture  of  daily  life  in  a  rich  and  well-provided 
chateau  of  the  fourteenth  century,  after  an  account  of  the 
dinner  at  noon,  the  writer  fays,  "  Le  Benedicite  dit  et  les 
nappes  otees,  venaient  les  meneftrels,  et  madame  danfait  avec 
Pero  Nino  et  chacun  de  fes  chevaliers  avec  une  damoifelle,  et 
durait  icelle  danfe  environ  une  heure."  ^ 

All  houfes,  however,  of  kings  could  not  be  completely,  or 
even  comfortably,  furnifhed  in  fuch  a  manner,  far  lefs  thofe 


^  Di6l.  du  Mobilier  Pran9aisy  i.  350. 
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of  feudal  lords^  not  princes  or  fovereigns.  The  kings  moved 
inceifantly  to  their  various  (Irongholds  and  manors  in  time  of 
peace  to  coUeA  dues  and  revenues^  much  of  which  was  paid  in 
kind,  and  could  only  be  profitably  turned  to  account  by  carry- 
ing the  Court  to  different  eftates  and  living  on  their  produce  as 
long  as  it  lafted.  Orders  were  continually  fent  to  fherifis  to 
provide  food,  linen  and  other  requifites,  while  hangings  and 
furniture  were  carried  by  the  train  in  its  progrefs.  Mofl  of 
the  houfehold  belongings  of  perfons  of  wealth  were,  therefore, 
of  a  moveable  kind. 

A  mofl  oppreflive  privilege  was  exercifed  in  France,  which 
went  beyond  the  legal  right  of  the  lord  or  owner  to  the  rents 
of  his  eflates,  whether  paid  in  money,  agricultural  produce,  or 
manufaAxu'es  carried  on  in  his  towns  or  villages.  This  was 
the  *'  droit  de  Prifage,"  a  privilege  of  feizing  furniture  of  all 
kinds  by  the  hands  of  flewards  and  others,  for  the  ufe  of  the 
king.  Chairs,  tables,  and  beds  particularly  were  included  in 
thefe  requifitions.** 

Though  the  ufual  conveyance  during  the  thirteenth  century 
was  a  horfe  litter  for  women  of  rank,  and  men  rode  on  horfe- 
back,  yet  covered  and  open  carriages  or  waggons  were  not 
unknown  in  that  and  in  the  following  century.  A  charette 
containing  a  number  of  maids  of  honour  in  attendance  on 
Anne  of  Bohemia  at  her  public  reception  in  London  in  1392, 
was  upfet  on  London  Bridge  from  the  rufh  of  the  crowd  to 
get  a  fight  of   the  queen,  and  her  ladies  were,  not  without 


*  The  droit  de  prifage  was  modified 
at  various  times  in  confequence  of  the 
remonftrance  of  the  Commons  at  fo 
oppreffive  an  exadtion  $  by  St.  Louis 
in  1265,  Louis  le  Hutin  I3i5» 
Philippe  de  Valois  1345,  John  1351. 
But  as  late  as  the  year  1 365,  Charles  V. 
fcized  beds.  In  1 3 1 3  Philippe  le  Bel 
entertained  the  Englifh  King  and  his 
Queen  at  Fontoiie  with  no  other  furni- 


ture than  fuch  as  had  been  feized  in  this 
manner.  A  fire  broke  out  in  the  night, 
during  their  day,  the  furniture  was  con* 
fumed,  and  the  royal  perfbnages  efcaped 
in  their  (hirts.  It  was  not  till  1407  that 
this  privilege  was  finally  abandoned. 
See  an  interefting  report  on  furniture 
by  the  French  Commiifioners  of  the 
Paris  Exhibition,  1867. 
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difficulty,  replaced.  Thefe  charettes,  cars,  or  waggons  were 
covered  carts  on  four  wheels,  like  country  waggons  of  our 
days,  panelled  at  the  fides,  and  the  tilt  covered  with  leather, 
fometimes  with  lead,  and  painted.  They  will  be  further  illuf- 
trated  in  another  place. 

It  is  neceflary  here  to  notice  the  large  conftruftions  of 
roofs  of  wood  begun  as  early  as  the  twelfth,  and  continued  and 
improved  through  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries,  the 
period  during  which  the  fineft  efforts  of  mediaeval  Gothic  art 
were  embodied  all  over  the  north  and  over  parts  of  the  fouth  of 
Europe.^  The  older  part  of  Weftminfter  Hall  dates  from  the 
reign  of  Rufus,  and  the  walls  of  the  prefent  hall  belong  to  that 
period,  though  faced  at  a  later  period.  An  arcade  of  round 
arches,  now  walled  up,  was  difcovered  in  thefe  walls  in  1836,'^ 
in  making  the  alterations  required  for  the  rebuilding  of  the 
Houfes  of  Parliament  after  their  deftrudiion  by  fire.  This 
formed  a  means  of  communication  between  the  various  parts  of 
the  old  palace  and  the  hall  at  any  of  its  parts.  How  the 
roof  of  this  enormous  fpace,  fixty-five  feet  diameter,  was  then 
conftrufted  there  was  no  evidence  to  fhow.  It  had,  perhaps,  a 
row  of  arches  down  the  middle,  like  the  great  hall  of  the  palace 
of  Blois,  faid  to  be  of  the  thirteenth  century,  on  which  either 
the  principal  rafters  refled,  or,  as  at  Blois,  huge  kingpofts, 
which  rofe  and  fupported  the  ties  between  rafters,  which  in  that 
cafe  may  have  been  as  long  as  thofe  of  the  prefent  roof. 


^  At  the  coronation  of  Edward  II. 
one  long  hall  was  ere^ed  of  the  entire 
length  of  the  upper  wall  of  the  palace 
of  Weftminfter  reaching  along  the 
Thames.  Fourteen  other  halls  were 
ereded  extending  from  this  to  the 
great  door  of  the  palace,  leaving  only 
free  room  for  ingrefs  and  egreis.  In 
thefe  halls  partitions  were  made  for 
pantries,  butteries,  dreflers,  &c.,  with 
lattices   before   the  partitions.     They 


were  panelled,  and  room  left  below  the 
large  hall  fufficient  for  knights  and  men 
at  arms  to  ride  in  to  reach  their  places. 
From  Rolls  belonging  to  the  King's 
Remembrancer's  Office  for  Repairs  at 
Weftminfter.  Bayley  and  Britton, 
Anc.  Palace  of  Weftminfter,  1 1 9. 

®i  See  an  interefting  paper  by  Mr. 
Sidney  Smirke  in  the  Archseologia, 
voL  zxvi.  415. 
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Still  larger  and  more  admirable  wood  conftrudions  are  the 
Italian  halls  known  as  the  Halls  of  ReaTon ;  that  of  Padua  is 
250  feet  to  260  feet  long  by  85  broad>  and  the  fides  and  ends 
are  not  at  right  angles  to  each  other.  The  hall  of  Vicenza  is 
over  70  feet  in  width.  Both  thefe  conftruftions  are  fupported 
by  maffive  curved  rafters,  refting  like  arches  upon  the  walls, 
and  conftruded  like  the  hull  of  a  fhip,  without  ties,  excepting 
iron  tie  rods  at  intervals  where  the  rafters  reft  upon  the  walls. 

In  the  early  Anglo-Norman  conftruftions  of  Weftminfter 
there  is  no  evidence  of  the  exiftence  of  external  buttrefles  to  re- 
ftft  the  lateral  thruft  of  roofs  of  fuch  prodigious  elevation,  as, 
e,g.^  the  roof  at  Blois  or  the  prefent  roof  of  Weftminfter  Hall 
itfelf,  for  which  buttrefles  were  conftrufted  during  the  reign  of 
Richard  II.,  before  the  clofe  of  the  fourteenth  century,  when 
the  prefent  roof  was  put  on. 

A  fine  old  oak  roof  of  the  earlier  period,  thirteenth  or  early 
fourteenth  century,  has  been  taken  down  at  Malvern,  of  which 
it  covered  the  great  hall.  A  woodcut  of  it  is  given  by  Mr. 
Parker.** 

The  new  roofs  of  Weftminfter  mark  the  beginning  of  a 
change  in  the  ftyle  of  architedure  that  accompanied  and  caufed 
great  changes  in  furniture  and  houfehold  woodwork.  The  ties 
of  that  roof  are  fupported  by  curved  braces  that  defcend  like 
arches  on  the  ftone  corbels  made  in  the  wall  to  receive  them. 
Thefe  braces  take  two  flights,  being  tied  back  where  they 
meet,  by  hammer  beams,  into  a  lower  part  of  the  rafter.  The 
lower  brace  upholds  a  lower  upright  or  collar  poft  which  fup- 
ports  the  junftion  of  thefe  beams  with  the  rafter,  at  its 
weakeft  part.  A  rich  fubdivifion  of  upright  mullions  with 
cufped  arch  heads  fills  up  the  fpandrils  between  thefe  braces 
and  the  beams  they  fupport,  and  adds  ftiflfnefs  as  well  as 
decoration  to  the  ftrudure. 


•■  Gloflary  App.  Roofs,  and  Viollct  Ic  Due.      Di£l.  dc  rArchitcdlure,  Art 
Charpente. 
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Thefe  conftrudions  can  hardly  be  confidered  more  fcientific 
than  thofe  of  older  date,  but  they  are  more  pompous  and  com- 
plicated, and  have  a  greater  apparent  affinity  with  the  archi- 
tecture of  the  day.  This  architeftural  charader,  from  the  date 
of  the  change  to  the  third  period  of  pointed  architecture,  began 
to  fhow  itfelf  in  furniture  and  wood  ftrudure  of  every  kind. 
Up  to  this  change  a  certain  originality  and  inventivenefs  was 
preferved  in  the  decoration  both  of  architedtive  woodwork  and 
furniture,  notwithftanding  the  ftridteft  obfervance  of  the  rules  and 
unities  of  architeftural  law  in  buildings,  ecclefiaftical  and  civil. 
Small  fculpture,  fuch  as  that  on  ivories  and  utenfils  made  of 
metal,  that  which  decorated  woodwork  as  well  as  ftone,  and  the 
general  forms  of  furniture,  were  defigned  without  immediate 
imitation  of  architectonic  detail. 

Figure  fculpture  of  great  dignity  remains  in  ivories  of  the 
twelfth,  thirteenth,  and  fourteenth  centuries,  illuftrative  of  the 
general  unique  and  original  charafter  given  to  objefts  of  daily 
ufe  which  were  not,  probably,  nearly  fo  numerous  as  in  a  later 
age,  and  were  each  carefully  elaborated  for  the  perfon  for 
whom  they  were  made.  We  need  go  no  further  than  fome  of 
the  objects  in  the  Mufeum,  fuch  as  the  ftatuettes  and  cafkets  of 
ivory,  Englifti  and  French  work  of  the  late  thirteenth  century. 
An  interefting  cafket  of  German  work.  No.  1618.  '55,  in  the 
Mufeum  collection,  has  lock  and  clamps  of  beaten  braflwork, 
with  coloured  paftes  inlaid,  and  medallions  of  heraldry  painted 
on  it.  A  French  cafket  of  wood  covered  with  plain  ivory, 
but  beautifully  painted  with  figures  under  canopies,  on  the 
white  ivory.  No.  369.  '71,  belongs  to  the  thirteenth  century. 
A  comb  of  French  make.  No.  5607.  '59,  carved  with  little 
figures  in  the  centre,  belongs  to  the  fame  period. 

We  can  point  to  few  large  pieces  of  furniture,  except  the 
coronation  chair,  illuflrating  the  fafhions  of  this  early  period.^* 

**  Large  pieces  of  wooden  moveable,     in  this  country.     There  arc  large  fc mi- 
furniture   of  thefe  centuries  are   rare      circular  cope  chefts  in  the  catholrals  of 
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In  all  or  almoft  all  cafes  fculptures  in  wood  were  intended 
for  decoration  by  means  of  gilding,  executed  with  many  orna- 
mental details,  fuch  as  tooling,  and  for  the  addition  of  ftones, 
cryftals,  paftes,  and  enamels,  wherever  they  could  be  introduced 
with  advantage^ 

1 1 .  Fifteenth  Century. 

In  difcufling  the  great  wood  ftruftures,  fuch  as  fcreens, 
houfe  fronts,  roofs,  and  other  large  pieces  of  mechanifm,  which 
developed  in  boldnefs  and  variety  in  the  fifteenth  century,  we 
muft  not  forget  that  the  abundance  of  oak  timber  in  the  North 
of  Europe  both  fuggefted  much  of  this  timber  art  and  admitted 
of  bold  features  of  conftruftion  from  the  fize  of  the  logs  and 
the  tenacity  of  the  material.  A  large  portion  of  England,  and 
perhaps  an  equal  proportion  of  Ireland,  was  covered  with 
denfe  forefts  of  oak.  The  eaftern  frontier  of  France,  great 
portions  of  Burgundy,  and  many  other  diftriAs  in  France, 
Germany,  Flanders,  and  other  northern  countries,  were  ftill 
forefts,  and  timber  was  to  be  had  at  low  prices  and  in  any 
quantity.  Spani(h  cheftnut  had  been  introduced,  probably  by 
the  Romans,  into  England. 

Though  churches,  caftles,  and  manors  were  built  of  ftone 
or  brick,  or  both,  yet  whole  cities  feem  to  have  been  mainly 
conftrufted  out  of  timber.  The  London  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  like  Rouen,  Blois,  and  a  hundred  other  cities,  though 
abounding  in  noble  churches  and  in  great  fortified  palaces, 
fuch  as  Barnard's  Caftle  on  the  Thames,  the  Savoy,  the  great 
hou(es  of  the  bifhops,  Lambeth,  Durham,  Exeter  and  Ely 
houfes  and  many  more,  yet  prefented  the  afpedl  of  a  timber 
city.     The  houfes  were  framed  together,  as  a  few  ftill  are  in 


Wells,  York,  and  other  cities.     Thefc      over  the  other,  and  the  only  decoration 
are  merely  chefts  or  boxes  in  which      confifts  in  the  floriated  ironwork   at- 
thc  copes  arc  fpread  out  full  fize,  one      tached  to  the  hinges, 
r.  f 


J 
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Gloucefter,  Shrewfbury,  Coventry,  Chefter,  Maidftone,  and 
numerous  Kentifh  villages,  of  vaft  pofts  fixteen  to  twenty- 
four  inches  fquare  in  fedion,  arching  outwards  and  meeting  the 
projefting  floor  timbers,  and  fo  with  upper  ftories  (as  in*  the 
Grey  Friars  Hofpital  gate,  Coventry)  till  the  ftreets  were 
darkened  by  the  proj  eft  ions.  The  fur  faces  of  thefe  pofts  were 
covered  with  delicate  tracery,  niches  and  images.  In  the 
Chefter  ftreets  an  open  gallery  or  paflage  is  left  on  the  firft 
floor  within  the  timbers  of  the  houfe  fronts.  In  the  court  of 
St  Mary's  Guild  in  Coventry,  whole  chambers  and  galleries 
are  fupported  on  vaft  arches  of  timber  like  bridges.  Projefting 
oriels  jutted  out  under  thefe  overhanging  ftories,  and  the  fpaces 
between  the  framing  pofts  were  filled  in,  fometimes  with  bricks, 
fometimes  with  laths  and  mortar,  or  parts  (as  the  century 
wore  on)  more  frequently  with  glafs. 

In  London  and  Rouen,  in  Blois  and  in  Coventry  thefe  angle 
pofts  were  filled  with  niches  and  ftatuettes  or  fifteenth  century 
window  tracery  funk  into  the  (lirfaces.  The  dark  wooden 
houfes  were  externally  a  mafs  of  imagery.  In  the  great  roofs  of 
thefe  centuries,  fuch  as  the  one  alluded  to  at  Weftminfter,  the 
hammer  beams  were  generally  carved  into  figures  of  angels 
gracefully  fuftaining  the  timber  behind  them  with  outftretched 
wings ;  and  thefe  figures  were  painted  and  gilt.  A  magnificent 
example  remains  intaft  in  the  church  of  Knapton  in  Norfolk. 

Artifans  who  originally  da-ived  their  teaching  no  doubt 
from  the  cloifter,  where  all  the  accompliftiments  and  the  art 
of  their  day  were  taught  and  praftifed,  formed  themfelves 
during  thefe  later  centuries  into  guilds  or  corporations,  and  the 
carving  of  images  was  thus  underftood  and  could  be  pradifed 
with  eafe,  and  according  to  traditions  well  underftood  by 
thoufands  of  craftfmen.  It  would  be  going  beyond  the  limits 
of  this  treatife  to  attempt  to  give  the  hiftory  of  fuch  aflbcia- 
tions.  They  were  powerful  in  France,  Germany,  efpecially  at 
Niirnberg,    and   in    England,  and    the   legiflatures    protefted 
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them.  In  1258,  under  St.  Louis  of  France,  all  woodworkers 
were  united  under  the  mafter  carpenters ;  cofFer  makers,  hu- 
chers,  huiffiers,  bed  makers,  table  makers,  trunk  makers,  and 
bench  makers  were  united  by  edifts  in  1290,  and  again  in  137 1. 
New  ftatutes  for  menuifiers  were  confirmed  by  Louis  XI.  in 
1467,  modified  in  1580,  1641,  and  feveral  fubfequent  periods. 
Albert  Diirer  in  his  diary  notices  the  guilds  of  fculptors, 
joiners,  and  carpenters,  and  the  figure  they  cut  in  a  proceflion 
at  Antwerp.^ 

The  number  of  excellent  workmen  and  the  fize  and  archi- 
teftural  charafter  of  fo  much  of  the  woodwork  of  the  day 
contributed  to  give  to  all  panelled  work,  no  matter  of  what 
defcription,  an  architeftural  type ;  and  furniture  ftiared  in  this 
change.  CofiFers  and  chefts,  as  well  as  ftandards  or  ftall-ends 
in  churches,  and  bench  ends  in  large  rooms  and  halls^  as  the 
bench  ends  of  the  hall  of  the  guild  of  St.  Mary  in  Coventry, 
are  defigned  after  the  pattern  of  window  tracery.  Little 
buttrefTes  and  pinnacles  were  placed  on  the  angles  or  the 
divifions  between  the  panels.  Of  this  kind  of  ftrufture  and 
decoration  there  are  feveral  pieces  in  the  coUeftion,  ^.^.,  the 
Buffet,  No.  8439.  '63,  and  Cheft,  No.  2789.  '55.®* 

•*  Paris  Exliibition,  1867.  Rapports,  Thcrmcs,  H6te]  de  Cluny,  Paris.     It 

v§L  ii.  occuoies  the  wall  of  a  lower   room, 

Albert  Diirer  fays,  "  This  proceflion  and  was  part  of  the  collection,  made 
had  been  conftrudled  at  great  coft,  with  by  the  foander. 
chariots  and  moving  (hips,  on  which  It  is  architedlural  in  its  decoration, 
they  reprefented  (cenes  of  all  kinds :  the  and  confi(b  of  a  bafe  formed  of  en- 
Order  of  Prophets ;  the  Salutation  of  clofed  lockers  or  cupboards  of  the 
the  Angcb ;  the  Magi  on  camels,  and  ordinary  drefler  or  fideboard  height* 
other  rare  animals  curioufly  capari-  On  this  is  a  fmaller  fet  of  cupboards, 
ibned  ;  the  Flight  into  Egypt ;  and  the  centre  rcceflcd  fo  as  to  allow  of  a 
many  other  fubjedls  I  pafs  over  for  bre-  drefler  for  difplay,  or  a  table  for  fervice 
▼ity."  Life  of  Albert  Diirer  by  Scolt,  when  the  objefts  conuined  in  the  cup- 
/.  1 20.  boards  were  taken  out  or  put  away. 

*  A  fumptuous  piece  of  facrifty  fur-  Above    thcfe  two   lower    tiers    of 

niiurc  is  prefcrvcd,  along  with  others  lockers  the  piece  is  divided  into  two 

k(s   important,    in     the    Mufee    des  (ide  upright  clofets,  and  an  open  centre 
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A  grand  clofet  or  cabinet  of  German  make  in  the  colleftion 
belongs  to  the  fame  period.  It  is  of  the  rudeft  conftrudtion, 
but  a  few  roughly  cut  lines  of  moulding  and  fome  efFedtive 
ironwork  give  it  richnefs  and  dignity  that  is  wanting  in  many 
pieces  of  conftrudlion  more  fcientific  and  more  decoratively 
treated.     It  is  fully  defcribed  under  Cabinets,  No.  497.  '68. 

The  roofs  were  richer,  more  prodigal  of  light,  of  fub- 
divifions  of  parts,  of  tracery  or  upright  muUion  framing  in 
England  than  they  were  in  France,  On  the  other  hand,  the 
flowing  flamboyant  forms  of  tracery  combination,  of  which 
fuch  numerous  examples  remain  in  the  North  of  France  and 
Flanders,  when  copied  on  furfaces  of  woodwork  were  more 
graceful  and  elegant  than  the  mere  reticulations  of  our  own 
late  pointed  ftyle. 

The  quantity  of  tapeftry  employed  in  thefe  centuries  in 
fitting  up  houfes  and  the  tents  ufed  either  during  a  campaign 
or  in  progrefles  from  one  eftate  to  another  was  prodigious,  and 
kept  increafing.  Lancafter  entertained  the  King  of  Portugal 
in  his  tent  between  Mou5al  and  Malgajo,  fitted  up  with 
hangings  of  arras,  "  as  if  he  had  been  at  Hertford,  Leicefter, 
or  any  of  his  manors."  ^ 


with  flielves  for  the  difplay  of  relics  or 
the  keeping  of  ecclefiaftical  goldfmith's 
work,  fuch  as  need  not  be  kept  locked 
up.  The  bafe  clofets  are  brought  out 
flightly  to  correfpond  with  this  arrange- 
ment. The  centre  part  is  canopied 
over  at  the  top  with  carved  and 
pierced  woodwork,  like  that  of  church 
flails.  Carved  niches  and  canopies  alio 
furmount  the  centre  of  the  two  fide 
clofets. 

The  whole  of  the  panelling  is 
decorated  with  funk  tracery  cufped 
and  divided  in  the  ftyle  of  the  ar- 
chiteftural  windows  of  the  14th  cen- 
tury.    The  locks  are  covered  by  large 


plates  of  wrought  iron  decorated  with 
beaten  and  chafed  work,  and  bearing 
the  arms  of  Charles  VIII.  and  Anne  of 
Brittany.     The  wood  is  oak. 

Smaller  pieces  decorated  in  this 
architedhiral  manner  may  no  doubt 
exift  in  this  country,  which  have  come 
down  from  the  wreck  of  the  monaftic 
houfes  in  the  16th  century,  or  have 
been  imported  from  France  to  Belgium; 
but  fuch  large  pieces  of  wood  furniture 
have  been  chiefly  made  for  ecclefiaftical 
purpofes,  though  not  aftually  placed  in 
churches. 

^  FroifTart,  Johne's  tranflation,  iii. 
40. 
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As  early  as  13 13,  when  Ifabel  of  Bavaria  made  her  entry 
into  Paris  at  the  head  of  a  proceflion  of  the  great  feudatories 
of  the  kingdom  and  their  ladies  in  ornamented  litters,  the 
whole  ftreet  of  St.  Denis,  through  which  (he  pafled,  "  was 
covered  with  a  canopy  of  rich  camlet  and  filk  cloths,  as  if  they 
had  the  cloths  for  nothing,  or  were  at  Alexandria  or  Damafcus* 
I  (the  writer  of  this  account)  was  prefent,  and  aftonifhed  whence 
fuch  quantities  of  rich  fluffs  and  ornaments  could  have  come, 
for  all  the  houfes  on  each  fide  of  the  flreet  of  St.  Denis,  as  far 
as  the  Chatelet,  or  indeed  to  the  great  bridge,  were  hung  with 
tapeftries  reprejenting  various  Jcenes  and  hiftories^  to  the  delight 
of  all  beholders*"  ^  The  expenfe  incurred  in  timber  work  on 
thefe  occafions  may  be  eflimated  from  the  long  lifls  of  pageants, 
and  the  fcale  on  which  each  was  prepared  on  this  and  like 
occafions.*® 

Of  the  early  Italian  furniture  of  the  mediaeval  period  we 
have  one  fine  fpecimen,  a  coffer,  of  cyprefs,  covered  with  flat 
furface  imagery  filled  in  with  coloured  wax  compofition.  It 
dates  from  the  fourteenth  century.  It  is  fully  defcribed 
amongfl  chefls  and  coffers,  No.  80.  '64.  The  better  known 
Italian  furniture  of  the  quattrocento  or  "  fourteen  hundred 
period,"  i.e,y  the  fifteenth  century,  is  gilt  and  painted.  The 
richnefs  of  this  old  work  is  owing  to  the  careful  preparation 
of  the  ground  or  bed  on  which  the  gold  is  laid  and  the  way  in 
which  this  preparation  was  modelled  with  the  tool.     The  old 


^  Froiflart,  Chronicles,  ii.  /.  4CX). 

*  At  the  gate  of  the  Chatclet  was 
ere£led  a  caftlc  of  wood,  with  towers 
ftrong  enough  to  laft  forty  years.  At 
each  of  the  battlements  was  a  knight 
completely  armed  from  head  to  foot ; 
and  in  the  callle  was  a  fuperb  bed, 
as  finely  decorated  with  curtains  and 
everything  elfe  as  if  for  the  chamber 
of  the  king,  and  this  bed  was  called 


the  bed  of  juilice,  in  which  lay  a  per- 
fon  to  reprefent  St.  Anne.  On  the 
efplanade  before  the  caflle  (which 
comprehended  a  tolerably  large  fpace) 
was  a  warren  and  much  brufhwood, 
within  which  were  plenty  of  hares, 
rabbits,  and  young  birds  chat  fled  out 
and  in  again  for  fear  of  the  populace. 
Ibid. 
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gold  is,  befides,  both  thicker  and  purer,  more  malleable,  and 
lefs  liable  to  fufFer  from  the  aAion  of  the  atmofphere  than  the 
gold  we  now  ufe  for  this  purpofe.  The  paintings  executed  on 
fuch  pieces  of  furniture  as  offered  fuitable  furfaces  to  the  artift, 
boxes  and  coffers  (and,  for  church  ufes,  reliquaries),  are  equal 
to  the  fineft  works  of  that  kind  and  of  the  fame  period. 

Many  artifts  worked  in  this  way.  Dello  Delli  was  the 
beft  known  in  regard  to  fuch  produdtions.**  We  fhall  fay  what 
is  known  of  him  in  the  iketches  of  artifts  and  workmen 
further  on  in  this  Introduftion.  His  work  became  fo  entirely 
the  fafhion  that,  according  to  Vafari,  no  houfe  was  com- 
plete without  a  fpecimen  of  it.  Andrea  di  Cofimo  was 
another.^^ 


^  This  gilt  furniture  became  all  but 
univerfal  in  rich  houfes  in  the  late  four- 
teenth and  fifteenth  centuries  in  Florence. 
"  It  was  the  cuftom,"  fays  Vafari,  "  at 
that  time  for  all  citizens  to  have  large 
coffers  or  chefb  in  their  chamber  made 
in  the  manner  of  a  farcophagus.  There 
were  none  who  did  not  caufe  thefe 
chefb  to  be  painted,  and  in  addition  to 
the  dories  which  it  was  ufual  to  depift 
on  the  front  and  cover  of  thefe  cofi^ers, 
the  ends,  and  frequently  other  parts, 
were  mod  commonly  adorned  with  the 
arms  and  infignia  of  the  refpe£Uve 
families."  The  ftories  which  decorate 
the  front  were  for  the  mofl  part  fables 
from  Ovid  or  other  poets,  or  narratives 
from  the  Greek  and  Latin  hiflorians, 
but  occafionally  (as  in  feveral  inllances 
in  the  collcdlion)  they  were  reprefenta- 
tions  of  joufts,  tournaments,  the  chafe, 
love  tales,  according  as  bed  pleafed  the 
owners.  "Thefe  chefts  were  not  the 
9nly  moveables  adorned  in  the  manner 
defcribed,  fince  the  baluflrades  and 
cornices,  litters,  elbow-chairs,  couches, 
and  other  rich  ornaments  of  chambers, 


which  in  thofe  days  were  of  great 
magnificence,  were  beautified  in  like 
manner.  And  this  cuflom  prevailed 
to  fuch  an  extent  for  many  years  that 
the  moil  difUnguifhed  mailers  employed 
themfelves  in  painting  and  gilding  fuch 
things.  Nor  were  they  afhamed  of 
this  occupation,  as  many  in  our  days 
would  be.  The  truth  of  what  is  here 
faid  may  be  feen  at  this  day  among 
other  inftances  in  certain  coffers,  elbow 
feats,  and  cornices  in  the  chambers  of 
the  magnificent  Lorenzo  the  Elder,  on 
which  were  depifted,  not  by  men  of 
the  common  race  of  painters,  but  by 
excellent  mailers,  all  the  joulb,  &c. 
given  by  the  Duke,  with  other  fpcdlacles 
difplayed  at  that  period."  Vafari :  Lives. 
Mrs.  Forfter's  tranflation,  L  328. 

100  «j(  would  not  be  poffiblc  to  de- 
fcribe  the  vaft  number  of  decorations  in 
friezes,  cofix:rs,  and  cafkets,  with  the 
numerous  ceilings,  wainfcots,  and  other 
works  of  fimilar  kind  executed  by  the 
hand  of  Andrea  di  Cofimo,  feeing  that 
the  whole  city  is  full  of  them.  I  mud 
therefore  decline  the  enumeration   of 
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It  need  not  be  faid  that  fuch  men  had  a  number  of  pupils 
and  of  contemporaries  (imilarly  employed.  Every  piece  of 
painted  furniture  attributed  to  Dello  Delli  cannot  be  warranted. 
There  are,  however,  fpecimens  which  we  believe  to  be  from 
his  hand  in  the  collection,  and  numbers  of  fronts  and  panels 
and  fragments  of  great  merit  which  illuftrate  his  ftyle  and  that 
of  his  contemporaries.  Befides  this  kind  of  decoration,  the 
Venetians  had  derived  from  Perfia  and  India,  and  introduced 
into  Europe,  another  beautiful  fyftem  of  furface  decoration ; 
marquetry,  a  fine  inlay  of  ivory,  metal,  and  woods,  ftained  to 
vary  the  colour.  The  work  is  in  geometric  patterns  only.  It 
is  found  on  the  ivory  boxes  and  other  objefts  fculptured  in 
that  material,  and  attributed  to  Italian  as  well  as  to  Byzantine 
fources. 

It  was  in  the  fifteenth  century  that  Florence  came  promi- 
nently to  the  front  in  the  manufaAure  of  thefe  and  other  rich 
materials.  Venetian  merchants,  as  we  have  already  dated,  im* 
ported  ivory,  dyes,  and  colours,  ebony  and  other  exotic  woods, 
and  the  Perfian  and  Indian  manufaftures  of  marquetry,  veneers, 
as  well  as  of  ivory  inlaid  into  folid  cyprefs  wood  and  walnut, 
known  as  Certofina  work.  Of  this  material,  very  Indian  in 
charadter,  the  decoration  confifts  in  geometric  arrangements  of 
ftars  made  of  diamond-fhaped  pieces.  Theie  are  varied  with 
conventional  flowers  in  pots,  &c.  The  manufafture  was  com- 
mon in  Tufcany  and  the  Milanefe.  The  name  Certofina  is 
derived  from  the  great  Certofa,  charterhoufe,  or  Carthufian 
monaftery  between  Milan  and  Pavia.     This  kind  of  decoration. 


thefe,  but  I  will  not  omit  to  mention 
the  circular  efcutchcons  which  were 
prq)arcd  by  this  artifl,  and  that  to  fuch 
an  extent  that  there  could  fcarcely  be 
a  wedding  (blemnizedy  but  that  Andrea 
mud  have  his  workfhops  filled  with 
fuch  works  either  for  one  or  another 


of  the  citizens.  Neither  could  bro- 
cades, adorned  in  various  colours  or 
cloth  of  gold  and  filver  be  woven,  but 
that  Andrea  muft  prepare  the  defigns, 
and  this  he  did  with  a  grace,  variety, 
and  beauty  which  infufed  life  and  fpirit 
into  all  thefe  things."    Vafari,  iii.  357. 
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however,  is  not  the  charafteriftic  of  the  fittings  of  the  fplendid 
church  of  that  monaftery.  The  work  may  have  been  known 
or  executed  amongft  the  fathers  at  fome  time  or  other,  but  we 
have  been  able  to  find  no  exad  information  on  this  fubjeA. 

We  are  inclined  to  the  belief  that  the  manufafture  of  all 
geometrical  work  of  this  kind  has  originally  been  imported 
from  Perfia,  and  that  it  was  brought  to  Europe  by  the  Vene- 
tians, who  traded  with  Conftantinople  and  had  ftations  in  th6 
Morea  and  the  -ffilgean.  There  are  fome  very  interefting  old 
chairs  made  for  the  caftle  of  Urbino,  and  part  of  the  fur- 
niture of  Guidobaldo  IL,  one  of  the  moft  accomplifhed 
princes  of  his  age,  whofe  court,  like  that  of  Rene,  king  of 
Provence,  was  the  refort  of  knight-errants,  pilgrims  of  love, 
poets,  and  philofophers.  Thefe  chairs  are  covered  with  geo- 
metric marquetry  of  white  and  ftained  ivory,  &c.,  the  very 
counterpart  of  the  Bombay  work  ftill  imported  to  this  country. 
That  manufafturc,  in  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Birdwood,  was  of 
Perfian  origin,  and  found  its  way  to  Bombay  from  that  country. 
The  Perfians  continued  long  into  the  laft  century  the  inlaying 
of  ivory  in  walnut  wood,  and  their  geometric  marquetry  is  ftill 
made.  Rich  inlay  of  ivory  and  walnut  in  floral  fcroll-work 
is  occafionally  met  with,  the  leaves  and  flowers  in  the  natural 
form,  and  engraved.  Figures  in  the  Perfian  manner,  full  in 
the  hips  and  fmall  in  the  extremities,  with  the  unmiftakeable 
Perfian  face,  are  difperfed  amongft  the  flowers.  Cabinets  thus 
ornamented  ufed  to  be  made  in  the  fiiape  of  the  bureaux 
of  a  century  ago,  with  floping  central  portion,  for  the  ufe  of 
European  confuls  or  merchants. 

Amongft  the  chairs,  chefts,  and  tables  of  the  coUeftion, 
there  are  abundant  examples  of  the  geometric  work ;  the  beft 
fpecimens,  fuch  as  the  chairs  of  Guidobaldo  II.,  made  either  at 
the  end  of  the  fifteenth  or  early  in  the  following  century^  Older 
examples  can  be  feen  in  fome  of  the  Mufeum  ivories,  e.g.^  the 
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fmall   ftirinc  or  triptych,   No.  7606.  '61,  and  the  polygonal 

cafket.  No.  .4304.  '57,  both  of  the   fifteenth   century.     The 

latter  fhows,  in  addition,  a  knob  or  finifti  of  ivory  turned  in 

a  lathe,  with  eccentric   movements,  which  had   already  been 

adopted  in  Italy. 

The  form  of  chairs  in  ufe  in  Italy  early  in  this  century  were 
revivals  of  the  old  Roman  folding  chair.  The  pairs  of  crofs- 
pieces  are  fometimes  on  the  fides,  fometimes  fet  back  and 
front,  and  in  that  cafe  arm  and  back  pieces  are  added.  Gene- 
rally we  may  fay  that  the  fine  Italian  furniture  of  the  earlieft 
fifteenth  century  owed  its  beauty  to  inlaying,  furface  gilding, 
tooling  and  painting.  Gilt  chefts  and  marriage  trays,  inlaid 
tables,  and  chairs,  belong  to  the  collection. 

In  Spain  the  Moors  undoubtedly  imparted  much  of  their 
artiftic  acquirements  to  the  natij/e  population.  We  have  no 
Spanifh  objefts  in  the  colle<5tion,  excepting  ivories,  of  earlier 
date  than  the  fixteenth  century.  Marquetry  with  mother-of- 
pearl,  and  tortoifefhell  ornament,  learned  by  the  Moors  pro- 
bably from  the  Syrians,  were  the  methods  with  which  they 
decorated  their  woodwork. 

**  It  cannot  be  denied,"  writes  Mr.  Riano,  "  that  the  Moors 
often  broke  through  their  precepts  concerning  the  reprefen- 
tation  of  animal  life,  but  fuch  reprefentations  among  them 
were  only  exceptions  to  the  general  rule.  Spain,  it  may  be  faid, 
is  one  of  the  countries  where  there  ftill  exifts  the  largeft  number 
of  fculptures  and  carvings  of  all  kinds.  Many  names  of 
fculptors  of  the  middle  ages  are  known,  among  them  Maeftis, 
the  author  of  the  magnificent  gateway  of  the  Cathedral  of 
Santiago,  of  which  there  is  a  fine  reproduction  at  the  South 
Kenfington  Mufeum.  In  the  Diccionario  de  Artiftas  Efpanoles 
of  Cean  Bernurdez  the  ftudent  will  find  notices  of  many  other 
important  mafters."  ^ 


1  Cat.  of  Art  Objcdls  of  Spanifh   produftion,  by  J.  F.  Riano,   1872,  In- 
trod.,  ix. 
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The  ufage  of  tapeftry  or  of  rich  ftuffe  was  certainly 
common  in  Spain.  The  materials  were  probably  the  rich 
fabrics  in  wool,  wool  and  filk,  and  filk  in  ufe  amongft  the 
Moors.  Carpets  have  already  been  alluded  to  as  introduced 
into  England  from  Spain  in  the  thirteenth  century. 

As  in  Italy,  fo  in  England,  France,  Germany,  and  later  in 
Spain,  the  fplendour  hitherto  devoted  to  the  glory  of  eccle- 
fiaftical  furniture,  utenfils,  or  architedhiral  decoration  was  gra- 
dually adopted  in  the  royal  and  the  feudal  caftles  and  houfes. 
The  great  religious  houfes  ftill  maintained  the  fkill  of  artifts  and 
workmen,  and  to  a  greater  extent  north  than  fouth  of  the  Alps. 

Many  monaftic  houfes  in  the  north  of  Europe  were  feats 
of  feudal  jurifdiAion.*  State  rooms,  halls  of  juftice,  fets  of 
rooms  for  the  ufe  of  the  king  or  his  barons  were  furnifhed 
and  maintained.  Thefe  focielies  alfo  executed  great  works  in 
wood,  ftall-work,  prefles,  coffers,  &c.,  as  large  and  continuous 
focieties  alone  are  able  to  carry  through  tafks  that  want  much 
time  for  completion.  All  this  helped  to  encourage  the  manu- 
facture of  woodwork  of  the  fineft  kind.  Hence  the  mediaeval 
femi-ecclefiaftical  charader  maintained  fway  in  all  arts  connefted 
with  architecture  longer  in  thefe  northern  countries  than  in 
Italy,  where  both  old  traditions  and  monumental  remains  re- 
called rather  the  glories  of  antique  art,  and  where  the  revival 
of  claflic  learning  had  begun.  The  art  of  fculpture  in  wood 
was  beft  underftood  perhaps  in  Niirnberg  as  the  mediaeval 
period  died  away. 

As  regards  Englifh  art  it  is  certain  that,  partly  from  the 
influence  of  foreign  queens,  partly  from  foreign  wars,  and  partly 


*  The   Archbiihops     of     Cologne,  longed  to   many  abbots  in    this   and 

Treves,  and  Mayence  were  indepen-  other  countries,  and    neceilitated   the 

dent   fovereigns  and    eledors   of  the  holding  of  courts,  reception  of  homage, 

empire.     The  abbefs  of  Quedlinburg,  right  of  difpofal  of  minors  and  orphans, 

the  bifhops  of  Miinfter  and  Durham  and  maintaining  much  fplendour  and 

were  palatines ;  feudal  jurifdi^ion  be-  hofpitality. 
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from  the  mceflant  intercourfe  with  the  reft  of  Europe  kept  up 
by  religious  houfes,  many  of  the  accompliftiments  of  foreign 
countries  were  known  in  this  country  and  praftifed  here  by 
foreign  or  native  artifts. 

In  England  the  wars  of  the  rofes,  more  bloody  and  de- 
ftruftive  of  human  life  than  any  experienced  in  this  country, 
delayed  anything  like  that  growth  of  domeftic  luxury  which 
might  have  been  expedled  from  the  wealth  of  the  country.* 
Henry  VII.  fucceeded  to  a  fettled  government,  and  from  his 
time  downwards,  the  colleftion  of  books  forming  the  "  King's 
Library  '*  and  of  the  piftures  and  moveables  ftill  in  pofleflion 
of  the  Crown  takes  its  origin. 

It  is  difficult,  indeed,  to  imagine  the  England  which 
Leland  faw  in  his  travels.  It  muft  have  been  full  of  fplendid 
objefts,  and  during  the  reign  of  Henry,  the  feudal  manfions, 
as  well  as  the  numerous  royal  palaces  of  Windfor,  Richmond, 
Havering,  and  others,  were  filled  with  magnificent  furniture. 
Mabufe  and  Torrigiano  were  employed  by  the  king,  and  this 
example  found  many  imitations ;  artifts,  both  foreign  and 
Englifti,  were  employed  to  make  fecular  furniture,  as  rich  and 
beautiful  as  that  of  the  churches  and  religious  houfes  that 
covered  the  country. 


'  In  1472  the  furniture  of  the  bed- 
room prepared  by  Edward  IV.  for  the 
Lord  of  Granthufc,  Governor  of  Holland, 
at  Windfor  Callle,  comprifed  "  three 
chambers  of  pleafaunce  all  hanged  with 
white  filk  and  linen  cloth,  and  all  the 
floors  covered  with  carpets.  There 
was  ordained  a  bed  for  himfelf  of  as 
good  down  as  could  be  gotten;  the 
iheetsof  Rennes  cloth,  alfo  fine  feftoons; 
the  counterpane  of  cloth  of  gold,  furred 
with  ermine.  The  teller  and  ceiler 
alfo  fhining  cloth  of  gold  ;  the  curtains 


of  white  (arcenet ;  as  for  the  bed-head 
and  pillows,  they  were  of  the  Queen's 
own  ordering.  In  the  fecond  chamber 
was  likewife  another  flate  bed  all 
white.  Alio  in  the  chamber  was  made 
a  couch  with  feather  beds,  and  hanged 
above  like  a  tent,  knit  like  a  net,  and 
there  was  a  cupboard.  In  the  third 
was  ordained  a  bayne  or  two  (baths), 
which  were  covered  with  tents  of  white 
cloth."  From  the  Governor's  Journal, 
Lives  of  Queens  of  England,  iii.  337. 
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Architedure,  both  in  continental  Europe  and  in  thefe 
iflands,  had  pafled  the  fine  period  of  mediaeval  defign.  The 
"  Gothic  "  or  pointed  forms  and  details  had  become  uninventive 
and  commonplace.  The  whole  fyftem  awaited  a  change.  The 
figure  fculpture,  however,  of  the  latter  years  of  this  century, 
though  life-fized  ftatues  had  loft  much  of  the  dignity  and 
fimplicity  of  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries,  was 
approaching  the  realization  of  natural  form,  which  it  attained 
in  fuch  excellence  in  the  fucceeding  century.  The  ingenuity, 
quaintnefs,  and  racinefs  of  the  fmaller  figure  carving  both  in 
ftall-work  of  churches  and  on  the  tops  and  fronts  of  boxes  and 
caikets,  in  panel-work,  &c.,  during  the  laft  half  of  the  fif- 
teenth century  are  fcarcely  furpafled  by  the  more  academic 
and  claflical  figure  defign  of  the  fixteenth.  The  ftall-work 
of  moft  of  our  cathedrals  and  churches,  with  the  life-like 
figure  and  animal  fculpture  with  which  it  abounds,  belongs 
to  this  century. 

In  making  a  general  comparifon  of  the  wood  fculpture  of 
England,  France,  and  Germany  with  that  of  Italy  during  the 
later  mediaeval  period,  we  may  confider  the  former  as  the  more 
quaint  and  vigorous,  the  latter  as  the  more  fimple  and  as  fhow- 
ing  more  of  the  repofe  and  grace  of  old  claflic  art 

As  the  fouthern  architedure  was  the  moft  imaginative,  fo 
the  northern  was  the  moft  fcientific.  Italy  never  wholly  adopted 
the  complete  pointed  fyftem  which  produced  at  Amiens,  at 
Cologne,  at  Niirnberg,  at  Salift)ury,  Lincoln,  Weftminfter, 
Ely,  Fountains,  and  a  hundred  other  churches  and  abbeys,  fuch 
daring  feats  of  conftruAion.  The  mediaeval  cities  of  northern 
Europe,  when  feen  at  a  diftance,  briftled  with  fpires,  towers 
and  buttrcfled  conftruftions  in  endlefs  variety. 

The  fculpture  of  ftone  and  wood  correfponded  to  this  bold 
adventurous  fpirit.  Wood  carvers  on  houfe  fronts,  ftalls,  and 
other  .wood  furniture  delighted  in  doubling  their  figures  up 
into  quaint  and  ingenious  attitudes,  and  if  the  architefture  was 
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latterly  tame,  though  fhowy  and  coftly,  this  imagery  con- 
tinued to  be  full  of  individuality  and  inventivenefs ;  and  here 
we  take  leave  of  the  mediaeval  period. 

\%.   The  Renaiffance  in  Italy. 

There  are  few  matters  regarding  art  more  worthy  of  con- 
(ideration  than  the  narrownefs  of  the  limits  that  bound  human 
invention.  To  fpeak  more  exadly,  we  fhould  fay  the  fimplicity 
of  the  laws  and  principles  in  obedience  to  which  the  imagina- 
tions of  men  are  exercifed ;  but  within  thofe  limits  the  range  of 
imagination  is  infinite. 

The  return  of  the  painters,  fculptors,  and  architefts  to  the 
old  types  of  claflical  art  after  the  reign  of  the  Gothic  feems  at 
firft  fight  as  if  in  the  arts  there  could  be  nothing  new  under  the 
fun  :  as  if  the  imagination,  fo  fertile  in  creation  during  many 
centuries  fince  the  eftablifhment  of  Chriftianity,  had  been  utterly 
worked  out  and  come  to  an  end,  and  that  there  was  nothing  left 
but  to  repeat  and  copy  what  had  been  done  ages  before. 

There  is,  however,  in  reality  more  connexion  between  claflic 
and  mediaeval  art  than  appears  on  the  furface,  and  although  all 
the  great  mafters  of  the  revival  ftudied  eagerly  fuch  remains  of 
antique  art  as  were  difcovered  or  excavated  in  Italy  during  the 
early  years  of  the  Italian  Renaiflance,  they  only  came  into 
direift  contaft  with  or  abfolute  imitation  of  thofe  models  occa- 
fionally,  and  the  works  of  that  age  have  a  grace  that  is  peculiarly 
their  own,  and  an  inventivenefs  in  painting  and  fculpture,  if  not 
in  architeAure,  that  feems,  when  we  look  at  fuch  cities  as  Venice 
and  Florence,  inexhauftible.  The  Renaiflance  began  in  Italy 
many  years  before  the  year  1500.  Moft  changes,  indeed,  of 
manners  or  arts  which  are  defignated  by  any  century  are  per- 
haps more  correftly  dated  twenty  years  before  or  after  its 
beginning,  and  in  the  notices  we  are  here  putting  together  we 
are  compelled  to  make  divifions  of  time  occafionally  overlap 
each  other. 
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The  advance,  too,  of  the  RenaiiTance  was  made  with  dif- 
ferent rates  of  progrefs  in  different  countries.  The  Greek 
language  and  literature  was  ftudied  with  much  ardour  after  the 
Council  of  Florence,  and  the  fiege  and  capture  of  Conftanti- 
nople  refulted  in  a  great  emigration  of  Greeks  to  Italy,  Pro- 
feiTors  and  teachers  fpread  a  knowledge  of  the  language,  and 
printing  prefles  at  Venice  were  fully  employed  in  putting  out 
editions  of  the  Greek  cladical  authors.  The  works  of  the 
great  Greek  artifts  were  not,  however,  known  in  Italy,  ex- 
cepting in  the  cafe  of  one  or  two  ancient  Greek  ftatues  dif- 
covered  in  the  Roman  States.  The  ftatues  found  in  Italy,  as 
is  well  known,  were  moftly  works  of  the  Imperial  period  and 
more  or  lefs  reproduftions  made,  during  that  epoch,  of  well- 
known  mafterpieces  by  the  fculptors  of  the  days  of  Pericles. 

The  revival  of  learning  in  Italy  was  accompanied  by  other 
circumftances  which  had  a  powerful  influence  on  the  arts,  and 
particularly  on  the  fumptuary  arts  of  the  century.  It  has  been 
already  remarked  that  while  the  nations  of  Europe  were 
more  or  lefs  convulfed  with  war  it  was  not  eafy  or  poflible 
for  the  inhabitants,  even  the  rich,  to  do  much  in  furnifhing 
dwelling-houfes  with  any  kind  of  comfort.  Rich  furniture 
conflfted  in  a  few  coftly  objedts  and  in  hangings  fuch  as  could 
be  carried  about  on  fumpter  horfes  or  in  waggons,  and  with 
the  addition  of  rough  benches,  tables,  and  bedfteads,  could 
make  the  bare  walls  of  feudal  caftles  gay  and  comfortable,  and 
oflfer  fufficient  accommodation  in  the  empty  halls  of  granges  and 
manors  feldom  lived  in,  for  the  occafions  of  a  vifit  or  a  temporary 
occupation.  Churches  indeed  were  in  thofe  ages  refpefted  by 
both  fides  in  the  furious  contefts  that  raged  throughout  Europe. 
The  violation  of  fuch  places  was  a  crime  held  in  abhorrence  by 
all  combatants,  and  the  treafuries  and  facrifties,  therefore,  of 
churches  were  full  of  examples  of  every  kind  of  accomplifhment 
pofTefTed  by  the  artifts  of  the  day.  They  contained  objeAs 
collefted  there  during  many  generations,   as  was  the  cafe  of 
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(hrines  like  that  of  the  Virgin  del  Pillar  in  Spain,  of  which 
the  offerings  fo  long  preferved  have  been  very  lately  fold  and 
difperled,  and  reprefented  the  art  of  many  fucceffive  ages. 
But  in.  private  houfes  it  was  fcarcely  poflible  to  have  any  cor- 
refponding  richnefs,  though  in  the  inftance  of  kings  and 
potentates  there  was  often  much  fplendour. 

As  in  England  the  fifteenth  century  faw  the  clofe  of  a  feries 
of  great  wars  and  the  eftablifhment  of  one  powerful  government, 
fo  during  its  conclufion  and  the  beginning  of  the  next  century 
a  fimilar  diforder  gradually  gave  place  to  tranquillity  in  Italy, 

The  fchifm  in  the  Papacy  had  come  to  an  end ;  the  popes  had 
returned  to  Rome  and  turned  their  attention  to  the  reftoration 
of  the  Italian  States  to  the  rule  of  native  princes.  All  this 
promoted  the  acquifition  of  perfonal  wealth  and  gave  the  Italian 
princes  leifure  to  turn  their  attention  to  the  arts  8f  peace.  The 
arts  that  were  applied  to  architecture,  furniture,  arms,  utenfils, 
and  decorative  work  of  every  kind  were  not,  however,  acquired 
for  the  firft  time  at  this  period  of  returning  tranquillity.  The 
Italian  States  were  very  numerous,  the  cities  were  powerful,  and 
ardfts  of  the  higheft  accomplifhments  known  anywhere  in  the 
world  retained  and  had  long  retained  their  home  in  Italy,  and 
we  have  called  attention  to  this  fadt  more  than  once  in  thefe 
pages.  If  the  daily  life  of  Italians  was  full  of  hazard  during 
the  conftant  ftruggles  of  French,  German,  and  Spanifh  kings 
for  the  pofleffion  of  their  fertile  and  beautiful  ftates,  there 
were,  in  comparifon,  more  large  and  rich  cities  in  Italy  than 
clfewhere,  they  were  fortified  with  greater  fkill,  and  were  upon 
the  whole  lefs  unfafe  than  the  cities  of  Northern  Europe,  which 
fell  fo  frequently  firft  to  one  king  then  to  another.  The 
princes  of  Italy,  again,  were  certainly  more  accomplifhed  and 
learned  than  their  royal  contemporaries  north  of  the  Alps,  with 
rare  exceptions,  and  they  encouraged  with  more  difcrimination, 
and  themfelves  better  underftood,  the  arts  of  fculpture,  painting, 
&C.     What  has  been  faid  about  Dello  Delli  and  the  patronage 
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he  received  was  no  doubt  true  of  many  other  artifts  lefs  famous, 
in  other  cities  befides  Florence ;  in  Venice,  Ferrara,  Milan, 
Mantua,  Verona,  Naples  and  many  more. 

The  pratflices  of  painting  gilt  furniture  of  all  kinds,  and  of 
modelling  terra-cotta  work  on  the  wood,  were  not  altogether 
new  accomplifhments  or  confined  to  the  artifts  of  one  city. 
When,  therefore,  the  French  were  driven  out  of  Italy,  the 
popes  were  in  fecurity  in  Rome  and  the  accompliflied  Medici 
family  in  Florence,  the  rulers  of  thofe  ftates  as  well  as  thofe 
of  Urbino,  Ferrara,  and  other  independent  cities  were  free 
from  the  perpetual  attitude  of  defence  againft  foreign  invafion  ; 
they  could  indulge  their  enthufiafm  for  claiTic  art,  and  the 
imputfe  given  to  the  ftudy  of  it  found  a  ready  refponfe,  as 
great  noblemen  while  building  palaces  and  digging  their 
gardens  came  upon  ftatues,  frefcoes,  vafes,  bronzes,  and  other 
precious  remnants  of  antiquity.  ■  In  the  various  Italian  ftates 
there  were  artifts  well  flcilled  and  carefully  trained,  and  there 
was  no  difficulty  in  finding  great  names  with  whole  fchools  of 
enthufiaftic  admirers  behind  them  who,  with  thefe  precious  ob- 
jefts  before  them,  formed  their  ftyle  on  the  old  clafTic  models. 
We  are  to  confider  thefe  acquirements  here  only  fo  far  as  they 


came  to  be  applied  to  fecular  woodwork,  of  which  this  cornice 
from  Venice  (No.  8441.  'd^  is  an  example,  and  the  objefls  of 
daily  ufe,  fuch  as  coffers,  chefb,  cafkets,  mirrors,  or  cabinets, 
fideboards  of  various  kinds,  feats,  tables,  carriages  and  furniture 
of  every  defcription. 
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The  beft  artifts  of  the  day  did  not  hefitate  to  give  their 
minds  to  the  making  of  woodwork  and  furniture  in  every 
variety  of  material  and  employed  every  kind  of  accompli/h- 
ment  in  beautifying  them.  Of  this  fine  Renaiflance  period 
there  are  fo  many  examples  in  the  coUedion,  and  fome  of  them 
of  fuch  excellence,  that  we  (hall  fcarcely  have  occafion  to  travel 
beyond  the  limits  of  the  Mufeum  to  illuftrate  the  quattrocento 
and  cinquecento  furniture  and  woodwork. 

Many  materials  were  employed  by  the  Renaiflance  artifts. 
Wood  firft  and  principally  in  making  furniture,  but  decorated 
with  gilding  and  paintings;  inlaid  with  agate,  carnelian,  lapis 
lazuli  and  marbles  of  various  tints  ;  with  ivory,  tortoifeftiell, 
mother-of-pearl ;  and  with  other  woods.  They  alfo  made  many 
fnialler  objefts,  fuch  as  mirror  cafes  in  iron,  damafcened  or 
inlaid  with  gold  and  filver,  and  made  them  of  the  precious 
metals.  For  many  years,  however,  mirrors  continued  to  be  of 
poliftied  metal,  the  enrichment  being  devoted  to  the  outer  cafe. 
Glafs  mirrors  were  not  invented  till  a  later  period. 

As  the  general  material  of  furniture  in  the  fixteenth  cen- 
tury continued  to  be  wood,  its  chief  decoration  was  fculpture. 
The  number  of  remarkable  pieces  of  carved  wood  furniture 
belonging  to  this  period  in  the  Mufeum  is  confiderable.     The 
mod   ftriking  are   the  chefts,  caflbni,    large  coffers   for   con- 
taining clothes  or   ornamental  hangings  and  ftuflFs   that  were 
kept  in  them  when   not  in  ufe.     The  halls  and  corridors  of 
great  Italian  palaces  were  principally  furniftied  by  thefe  objeds. 
The  walls  were  painted  with  frefcoes,  panelled,  or  hung  with 
tapeftries ;  the  ceilings  panelled,  carved,  gilt  and  painted,  or 
the  beams  of  the  floors,  as  in  the  Pifani  and  other  palaces  of 
Venice,  were  carved  and  painted,  as  well  as  the  under  fides  of 
the  floorboards  over  them.      Brackets   and   chandeliers   were 
hung   or   projedbed   from  the  walls  ;    the   floors    were    inlaid 
with  marble   or   compofition  ;     no   feature   was   left   without 
ornamentation. 

F.  g 
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Rooms,  however  large^  of  which  the  walls,  floors,  and  ceil- 
ings are  decorated,  do  not  require  many  fubftanttal  objeds  in 
addition ;  and  thefe  chefts,  with  a  table 
and  chairs  placed  agatnft  the  wall,  nearly 
complete  the  requirements  of  great  Italian 
halls  and  corridors. 

The  general  form  of  the  carved  chefts 
is  that  of  a  farcophagus.     They  are  fup- 
ported  on   claw    feet,  and    have    maflcs, 
brackets,  or  caryatid  figures  worked  into 
the  conftrudion  as  in  the  accompanying 
woodcut,  which  is  from  No.  4415.  '57, 
leaving   panels,  borders,  or  other  fpaces 
for  hiftoric  fculpture.       No.  721a.  '60 
and   the  companion  piece  are  decorated 
with  figure  fculpture,  perfeftly  defigned, 
and  cut  with  eafe  and  the  certainty  of  a 
hand  thoroughly  trained.     The  fubjeifts  in  the  panels  are  from 
the   hiftory  of  king  David,  and  figures  of  the  prophets  are 
placed  upon  the  angles.     Others,  fuch  as  No.  4416.  '57,  con- 
tain figures  of  the  feafons  and  compofitions  from  the  poems 
of  Ovid.     The  reader  will  ftudy  others  out  of  the  coUeftion 
for  himfelf.     They  are  carved  in  walnut  wood,  which  is  free 
in  grain  and  very  tenacious ;  and  the  work,  like  moft  of  the 
old  furniture  carving,  is  helped  out  with  gilding.     Sometimes 
the   ground,   at   others  the  relieved    carvings  are   touched  or 
completely  covered  with  gilding.     Moft  of  thefe  fine  chefls  are 
in    pairs,  and  probably  formed  parts  of  ftill  larger  fets,  fours 
or  fixes,  according  as  they  were  intended  for  the  wall  fpaces  of 
larger  or  fmailer  rooms  or  portions  of  wall  between  two  doors. 
It  is  evident  that  a  room  was  provided  for  completely  by  the 
hand  of  the  fame  artift  or  workman. 

We  may  refer   to   chefts  of  another   kind   of  an   earlier 
period  of  Renaiftance  art,  fuch  as  the  No.  7613.  '6i,  afcnbed 
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to  Jacopo  della  Quercia,  and  fully  defcribed  in  its  place  in 
the  coUeAion.  In  that  inftance  the  relieved  work  is  made 
in  the  older  manner,  modelled  in  plafter,  &c.  on  the  (Iruc- 
ture,  and  afterwards  gilt  completely,  while  the  panels  are 
filled  with  baf-reliefs  in  terra-cotta  finely  glazed,  or  as  in 
No.  278,  '69,  where  the  whole  hiftorical  relief  is  in  the  fame 
material  gilt 

Thefe  carved  chefts  fo  commonly  in  ufe  and  given  to  brides 
as  part  of  their  dowry,  or  as  prefents  to  married  couples,  or 
fimply  provided  as  the  moft  convenient  objeAs  both  for  recep- 
tacles and  occafionally  for  feats,  were  often  made  at  lefs  coft  in 
cyprefs  wood.  They  are  generally  decorated  with  furface 
defigns  etched  with  a  pen  on  the  abforbent  grain  of  that  wood, 
the  ground  being  (lightly  cut  out  and  worked  over  with  punches 
(haped  like  nail  heads,  ftars,  &c.  Cyprefs  chefts  were  really 
ufed  for  keeping  drefles  or  tapeftries ;  *  the  aromatic  properties 
of  that  timber  being  confidered  as  fpecific  againft  moth.  This 
kind  of  cheft,  when  intended  to  hold  a  bridal  troufteau,  is 
ufually  made  with  fmall  drawers  and  receptacles  infide  for  fans, 
lace,  combs,  or  other  feminine  ornaments.  No.  4886.  '58  is 
a  fmall  example  of  fuch  a  cheft,  but  they  are  not  uncommon 
in  this  country  on  a  much  larger  fcale.  All  thefe  have  been 
brought  from  Italy. 

The  tables  of  this  period  are  fometimes  folid,  as  No. 
1 6a.  ^S^^  which  is  covered  with  fpirited  defigns  of  mythological 
fubjedbs.  Dinner  tables  were  ** boards"  faftened  on  treftles, 
according  to  old  ufage,  as  No.  iifi.  '69,  already  alluded  to,  and 
could  be  removed  when  the  meal  was  over ;  or  feveral  could 
be  laid  together,  as  in  our  modern  dining-room  tables,  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  the  noble  hofpitality  exercifed  in  thofe 
days. 


*  AUufions    to    cyprefs    chefts    in     and  privy  purfc  accounts  of  £dward  IV. 
England  are  numerous  in  the  wardrobe      and  his  fucceflbrs. 

g  » 
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The  Italian  chwrs    of  the  quattrocento  period  have  been 
^ M^a^ ^  already  difcufled.     We  have,  how- 

ever, another  very  rich  and  effec- 
tive form  of  chair  ufual  in  the  Six- 
teenth century,  and  which  were  in 
general  ufe  in  Venice.     Thefe  are 
ch^rs  of  which  the  feat  is  faftened 
into   two  planks,  one  before  and 
one    behind,   as    in    this    woodcut 
of  No.    5682.   '59.      The   planks 
are    richly     carved,    and    a    third 
plank  is    let  in  to  form    a    back. 
Thefe     portions,    particularly     the 
f--    back,  are  fufHciently  thick  to  ad- 
mit of  carving    in  maffive    relief, 
as  in  No.  5682.  '59.     The  flanks 
or   ine    oacic    piece  are    ufually   grotefque   monftcrs,  and   the 
arms  of  the  proprietor  are  carved  on  a  fcutcheon  in  the  centre. 
They    feem   to   have   been    generally  richly    gilt     They  alfo 
formed  the  decoration  of  a  great  corridor  or  hall,  and  were 
ufed  without  cuihions. 

The  frames  of  pictures  were  bold  and  rich.  Thofe  of 
the  previous  century  had  been  mofl:ly  imitative  of  fmall  Gothic 
(brines,  being  generally  for  religious  fubjefts  and  for  ufe  in 
churches  or  oratories.  In  the  cinquecento  period  they  were 
fquare  panels,  carved  and  richly  gilt.  There  are,  however, 
remarkable  examples  in  the  colleftion  of  frames  made  for 
mirrors,  either  for  the  fitting-rooms  or  faloons  of  the  lady  of 
the  houfe,  or  for  her  bedroom.  Three  of  thefe  are  type  pieces  , 
of  fuch  produAions.  No.  7695.  '61  is  a  fquare  frame  carved 
in  walnut,  ftanding  on  a  foot,  and  meant  to  be  carried  about. 
From  the  daifies  carved  in  relief  on  the  foot  it  may  perhaps  be 
afcribed  to  Marguerite  of  Valois,  and  have  been  ufed  in  the  f 
court    of  Provence.     Nothing  in    the  colleftion  furpafles   the  f 
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el^ance  and  perfeftion  of  the  ornamental  work  on  the  mould- 
ings. The  mirror  itielf  is  of  poliihed  metal.  Another  is  in  a 
circular  frame.  No,  7694. 
'61,  ftiaped  like  aihield, 
and  meant  to  be  hung  up. 
The  fymbolifm  of  the 
canrnig  is  defcribed  in  de- 
tail in  the  account  of  it. 
It  was  probably  made  for  a 
duchefs  of  Ferrara.  Thert:  j 
are  cIa(Ecal  details  of  archi- 
tectonic kind  on  the  edges  < 
of  the  carving,  which  is 
highly  finiflied.  The  mir- 
ror itlelf  is  of  metal,  and 
die  back  has  figures  on  it 
in  relief  and  is  folidly  gilt 
The  third  of  thefe  is  larger. 
In  defign  it  is  like  a  monu- 
mental mural  tablet,  with  a 
carved  rich  finifh  on  the 
four  lides,  and  the  mirror 
fiimifhed  with  a  fliding 
cover  in  the  form  of  a  me- 
dallion, containing  a  female 
head  of  fingular  noblenefs 
and  beauty.  It  is  defcribed 
under  No.  7216.  '60.  In 
this  cafe  the  material  is 
walnut  relieved  by  broad 
furfaces  of  inlaid  wood. 

While  we  are  on  the 
fubjeA  of  mirrors,  we  may 
mention  the  SoltykofF  mirror.  No.  7648.  '61  in  the  colleftion. 
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This  is  an  example  of  metal  work  throughout^  the  cafe,  ftand 
and  Aiding  cover  being  of  iron  damafcened  with  gold  and  filver 
in  every  variety  of  that  coftly  procefs. 

Some  of  the  richeft  pieces  of  carved  walnut  furniture 
belonging  to  this  period  are  the  bellows,  of  which  feveral  pairs 
are  to  be  feen  in  the  coUeftion.  They  are  of  walnut,  carved 
and  touched  with  gilding.  They  are  in  the  familiar  form  of 
that  article,  which  is  as  old  as  the  claflic  times.*^  The 
woodcut  on  page  ci  is  defcribed  under  No.  2362.  '55. 

Of  all  thefe  objefts,  incredible  numbers  muft  have  been  loft, 
as  indeed  of  all  kinds  of  wooden  furniture,  from  the  perifhable 
nature  of  the  material,  but  much  more  from  negleft  ;  for  moft 
of  the  examples  we  have  named  are  in  admirable  prefervation 
and  remained  in  Italian,  efpecially  in  Venetian  houfes,  which 
preferved  their  old  charafter,  little  altered,  down  to  the  time  of 
the  Italian  wars  of  the  French  Revolution. 

Befides  furniture  carved  in  this  way  out  of  folid  wood, 
generally  walnut,  there  were  other  materials  ufed  and  other 
methods  of  decorating  houfehold  furniture.  The  Tarfia  or 
inlaid  work  has  been  alluded  to.  The  earlier  methods  were 
geometrical  arrangements  of  fmall  dies ;  but  magnificent  figure 
defigns  had  been  executed  in  the  early  period  of  the  Renaif- 
fance  and  before  it  in  inlaid  wood.  Of  fuch  work  we  have 
one  or  two  examples.     They  are   executed  in   two  or   three 


^  Such  a  pair  is  reprefented  on  an 
old  lamp  (Bartoli,  Ant.  Luc,  zii.  21). 
The  wooden  valves,  (kin,  wind-bag,  in- 
flating hole  and  nozzle,  were  the  com- 
ponent parts.  Bulls'  hide,  goats'  hide, 
or  thofe  of  fmaller  animals  were  ufed, 
according  to  the  fize  and  requirements 
of  the  uteniil,  whether  for  the  fmall  fires 
in  braziers  or  for  blackfmiths'  forges. 
In  the  lantern  referred  to -a  fquatting 
figure  in  a  fheet  or  blanket  is  puffing 
at  the  hole  left  for  the  wick.     In  this 


the  leather  bag  is  not  reprefented ;  but 
that  is  only  for  the  convenience  of 
the  artift.  According  to  Joinville, 
bellows- blowers  in  the  mediaeval  kit- 
chens were  funftionaries  whofe  bufinefs 
it  was  to  watch  the  fires  and  look  after 
(as  we  may  prefumc)  the  tumfpit-dogs 
— who  galloped  infide  a  wheel,  like 
fquirrels  in  revolving  cages,  to  turn  the 
fpits — and  fee  that  the  foup  was  neither 
burned  or  fmoked. 
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woods,  and  much  of  it  is  in  pine  or  cyprefs.  The  large  grain 
is  ufed  to  exprefs  lines  of  drapery  and  other  movements  by 
putting  whole  folds  or  portions  of  a  drefs  or  figure  with  the 
grain  in  one  diredion  or  another,  as  may  be  required.  The 
piAure  is  thus  compofed  of  pieces  inclined  together;  a  few 
bold  lines  incifed  and  blackened  give  fuch  outlines  of  the  form 
as  are  not  attainable  by  the  other  method,  and  flight  burning 
with  an  iron  is  fome times  added  to  give  tone  or  fliadow. 
No.  5785.  '59  is  a  figure  defigned  in  this  way.  The  fineft 
developments  of  this  work  can  be  ftudied  in  the  intarfia  work  of 
the  ftalls  of  the  Duomo  of  Pifa,  and  in  other  Italian  churches.® 
Another  method  of  ornamentation  dependent  on  material 
that  came  into  ufe  in  this  century  was  the  Pietra  Dura  or 
mofaic  panelling   of   hard  pebbles.       The   work  is  laborious 


«  "*Tarfic'  or  'Tariiatura'  was 
a  kind  of  mofaic  in  woods.  This 
confifted  in  reprefenting  houfes  and 
perfpedtive  views  of  buildings,  by  in- 
laying pieces  of  wood  of  various 
colours  and  (hades  into  panels  of  wal- 
nut wood.  Vafari  (Introdudlion, 
xxxi.)  fays  that  at  firil  this  kind  of 
work  was  pradtifed  in  black  and  white 
only;  but  Fra  Giovanni  Veronefe, 
who  pra^ied  it  exteniively,  much  im- 
proved the  art  by  (laining  the  wood 
with  various  colours  by  means  of 
waters  and  tints  boiled  with  pene- 
trating oily  in  order  to  produce  both 
light  and  fhadow,  with  wood  of  various 
colours,  making  the  lights  with  the 
whiteft  pieces  of  the  fpindle-tree.  In 
order  to  produce  the  ihadeSy  it  was 
the  praflife  of  fome  artifb  to  finge  the 
wood  by  firing,  while  others  ufed  oil 
of  fulphur  and  a  folution  of  corrofive 
fublimate  and  arfenic.  St.  Audemar 
(No.  165)  mentions  that  fafFron  was 
ufed  to  fUin  boxwood  yellow,  but  he 


does  not  fay  to  what  ufe  the  wood  was 
put  when  (bdned. 

"  The  fubjefts  mofl  proper  for  tarfia 
work  are  perfpedive  reprefentations  of 
buildings  fidl  of  windows  and  angular 
lines,  to  which  force  and  relief  are  - 
given  by  means  of  lights  and  (hades. 
Vafari  fpeaks  rather  flightingly  of  this 
art,  and  fays  that  it  was  pradlifed  chiefly 
by  thofe  perfons  who  poUefTed  more 
patience  than  fkill  in  defign ;  that 
although  he  had  feen  fome  good  re- 
prefentations in  figures,  fruits,  and 
animals^  yet  the  work  foon  becomes 
dark,  and  was  always  in  danger  of 
perifhing  from  the  worms  and  by  fire. 

**  Tarfia  work  was  frequently  em- 
ployed in  decorating  the  choirs  of 
churches  as  well  as  the  backs  of  feats 
and  the  wainfcotings.  It  was  alfo  ufed 
in  the  panels  of  doors.  The  art  was 
cultivated  to  the  greatcft  extent  in  the 
Venetian  territories,  where  three  Olive- 
uni  monks  were  particularly  diflin- 
guifhed  for  their  fkiil. 
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and  coftly.  Not  only  are  the  materials,  agate,  carnelian, 
amethyft  and  marbles  of  all  colours,  expenfive,  but  each  part 
muft  be  ground  laborioufly  to  an  exaft  fhape,  and  the  whole 
mofaic  fitted  together,  a  kind  of  refinement  of  the  old  marble 
work  called  Alexandrinum.  Befides  being  formed  into  marble 
panels  for  table  tops  and  cabinet  fronts,  Pietra  Dura  was  let 
into  wood,  and  helped  out,  with  gay  colours,  the  more  fombre 
walnut  or  ebony  bafe  of  thfe  furniture. 

Vafari,  fpeaking  of  particular  pieces  of  furniture  of  his  day, 
mentions  a  "  fplendid  library  table  "  made  at  the  expenfe  and 
by  the  order  of  Don  Francefco  de'  Medici  in  Florence,  This 
table  was  "  conftrufted  of  ebony,"  that  is,  veneered  with  ebony, 
*'  divided  into  compartments  by  columns  of  heliotrope,  oriental 
jafper,  and  lapis  lazuli,  which  have  the  bafes  and  capitals  of 
chafed  filver.  The  work  is  furthermore  enriched  with  jewels, 
beautiful  ornaments  of  filver,  and  exquifite  little  figures,  inter- 


"  The  mod  celebrated  of  thefe  was 
Fra  Giovanni  da  Verona,  who  was 
called  to  Rome  by  Pope  Julius  II.  to 
decorate  the  doors  and  feats  of  the 
Vatican  with  tarfia  work,  the  defigns 
of  which  were  made  by  RaffacUe.  Fra 
Damiano  da  Bergamo,  a  Dominican 
monk,  attained  equal  celebrity  in  this 
art.  So  great  was  his  {kill  that 
Charles  V.  reflifed  to  believe  that 
the  tarfia  work  executed  by  him  in 
the  area  of  San  Dominic  "  (the  chaile 
containing  the  relics  of  S.  Domi- 
nic in  the  church  of  San  Petronio) 
**  really  confided  of  pieces  of  wood  in- 
laid, but  he  thought  it  mud  have  been 
the  work  of  the  pencil."  (Marchefc, 
Vite  de  Pittori,  &c.,  Dominicani,  voL  v. 
f,  257.)  "  Nor  would  he  be  convinced 
of  the  fa6l  till  part  of  the  done  was  re- 
moved and  a  piece  of  the  wood  taken 
out.  In  remembrance  of  thb  circum- 
dance  the  work  was  left  in  that  date. 


and  has  never  been  repaired."  (Mrs. 
Merrifield,  AncicntPradice  of  Painting, 
Introd.,  p,  Ivii,  &c.) 

No  left  than  twenty -eight  artids 
were  employed  on  the  woodwork  of 
the  cathedral  of  Orvieto  in  intarfiatura. 

A  feries  of  faints  and  a  feries  of 
objeds  from  dill  life,  early  fifteenth 
century,  are  executed  in  this  material 
in  the  cathedral  of  Pifa.  Giuliano  da 
Majano,  according  to  Vafari,  orna- 
mented the  feats  of  fomc  of  the  cele- 
brants and'  afiidants  before  'the  high 
altar.  Guido  del  Servillino,  Domenico 
da  Mariotto,  joiners  of  Pifa,  were  his 
afiidants;  it  was  finifhed  by  a  Pifan 
artid,  Battida  del  Cervelliera. — Weir- 
ing: Arts  connefted  with^Architedlure 
in  Central  Italy,  pL  xviii.,  &c. 

Fra  Domenico  executed  work  of  the 
charadler,  defcribed  in  the  text,  at  the 
choir   dalls   of   the    upper   church  at 
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fperfed  with  miniatures  and  terminal  figures  of  filver  and  gold, 
in  full  relief,  united  in  pairs.  There  are,  befides,  other  com- 
partments formed  of  jafper,  agates,  heliotropes,  fardonyxes, 
camelians,  and  other  precious  ftones."  This  piece  was  the 
work  of  Bernardo  Buontalenti.  ^  Another  piece  of  fuch  work 
is  defcribed  as  a  table  "  wholly  formed  of  oriental  alabafter, 
intermingled  with  great  pieces  of  carnelian,  jafper,  heliotrope, 
lapis,  and  agate,  with  other  ftones  and  jewels  worth  twenty 
thoufand  crowns^*  a  large  fum  for  a  table.  Another  artift, 
Bernardino  di  Porfirio  of  Leccio,  executed  an  '^oAangular 
table  of  ebony  and  ivory  inlaid  with  jafpers." 

This  precious  manufadure  continued  to  be  made  in  the 
grand  ducal  factories  down  to  recent  times,  and  is  continued 
in  the  royal  eftablifhments  of  the  king  of  Italy.  Examples  of 
thefe  table  tops  may  be  feen  among  the  mofaic  work  of  the 
Muieum;  e.g.^  under  the  name  of  Panels,  No.  8i6.  '69,  which 
is  a  table  top  with  fmall  panel  for  the  conneAing  bars  of  the 
legs  below,  made  at  the  grand  ducal  faftories  before  the  recent 
alterations.  The  coft  of  fuch  a  manufadure  is  too  great  for 
general  adoption.  Cabinets  and  other  pieces  of  furniture  are 
made  of  thefe  materials  in  the  imperial  fadories  of  St  Peterf- 
burg,  and  fpecimens  of  their  work  are  in  the  Mufeum,  but 
they  are,  we  believe,  entirely  confined  to  objeds  made  for  the 
imperial  palaces  or  given  away  as  ftate  prefents. 

A  feature  which  was  ftrongly  developed  in  the  fixteenth 
century  furniture  is  the  architedural  charader  of  its  outlines. 
It  has  already  been  obferved  that  in  the  fifteenth  century, 
chefts,  fcreens,  ftall  fronts,  doors  and  panelling  followed  or 
fell  into  the  prevailing  arrangements  of  architedural  defign  in 
ftonework,  fuch  as  window  tracery,  or  wall  tracery.  But  in 
the  cinquecento  furniture  an  architedural  charader,  not  proper 
to  woodwork  for   any  conftrudive  reafons,   was  imparted   to 

^  Vafari:  Lives,  v.  483.     Mrs.  Porfter's  tranilation. 
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cabinets,  chefts,  &c.  They  were  artificially  provided  with 
parts  that  imitated  the  lines,  brackets^  and  all  the  details  of 
claflic  entablatures  which  have  conftruAive  reafons  in  archi- 
teAure,  but  which,  reduced  to  the  proportions  of  furniture, 
have  not  the  fame  propriety.  Thefe  fubdivifions  brought  into 
ufe  the  art  of  "Joinery."  The  parts  obvioufly  neceflary 
and  proper  for  the  purpofe  of  framing  up  wood^  whether  a 
box  or  cheft,  a  door,  a  piece  of  panelling,  or  a  chair,  oflFer 
certain  opportunities  for  mouldings  or  carvings.  Some  proper 
to  the  thicker  portions  forming  the  frames,  fome  to  the  thin 
flat  boards  that  fill  up  the  fpaces.  To  add  a  variety  of  mould- 
ings to  form  coffers,  fuch  as  fubdivide  the  roofs  of  temples 
or  their  periftyles,  &c.,  is,  of  courfe,  to  depart  from  the  car- 
penter's province  and  work,  and  rather  to  take  furniture  out  of 
its  obvious  forms  for  the  exprefs  purpofe  of  impreffing  on  it 
the  RenaifTance  character. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  architeAs  and  artifts  did  this  with 
the  fpecial  objeft  of  defigning  "  in  charafter,*'  and  that  the 
difcoveries  of  Herculaneum  and  Pompeii,  which  have  provided 
antiquaries  of  thefe  days  with  a  tolerably  complete  conception 
of  what  old  Roman  daily  life  was,  had  not  taken  place  in  the 
fixteenth  century.  It  will  be  obferved  by  any  careful  fludent 
of  fuch  coUeAions  as  that  at  South  Kenfington  that  certain 
fpecial  models  were  in  view  in  thefe  defigns.  Amongft  the  moil 
ftriking  objefts  in  Rome  are  the  triumphal  arches.  When  the 
fchifm  of  Avignon  came  to  an  end  and  the  world  once  more 
reforted  to  Rome,  thefe  buildings  were  naturally  objefts  of 
curiofity  and  admiration.  Other  objefts  were  the  farcophagi. 
On  both  arches  and  tombs  fculptured  baf-reliefs  abounded. 
Figures  reclined  over  the  arches,  and  were  arranged  in  fquare 
compofitions  in  the  panels,  for  which  the  upper  ftories  of  thefe 
arches  made  provifion.  The  RenaifTance  cabinets  fell  into 
modifications  of  this  ideal.  A  century  later  they  grew  into 
houfe  fronts,  and  fhowed  doors,  arches  and  baluflrades  infide. 
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with  imitative  paved  floors,  looking-glafles  fet  at  angles  of  45°, 
fo  as  to  make  refleftions  of  thefe  various  parts,  and  in  this 
humorous  faftiion  turn  the  infide  of  a  walnut  or  ebony  cabinet 
into  the  model  of  an  Italian  villa,  fuch  as  it  became  the  fafhion 
to  ereft  in  moft  countries  in  Europe ;  Britain,  France,  Ger- 
many, Ruflia  and  Spain* 

Roman  difcoveries  added  a  frefh  element  to  the  artiftic 
refources  of  the  Renaiflance,  In  the  baths  o^  Titus,  it  is  faid, 
Raphael  firft  obtained  the  idea  of  the  beautiful  painted  Ara- 
befques  that  he  both  copied  and  amplified  in  his  decorations 
of  the  loggie  or  open  corridors  of  the  Vatican.  This  kind  of 
decoration,  full  of  quaint  fuggeftions  for  both  moulded  and 
painted  ornamental  work,  was  to  be  found  elfewhere,  and  was 
not  firft  introduced  by  Raphael ;  but  the  ufe  he  made  of  it 
and  the  fame  of  his  own  attainments  fpread  its  popularity  all 
over  Europe. 

In  place  of  the  running  foliated  borders  and  mouldings 
having  a  continuous  defign,  or  of  compofitions  of  foliage, 
animals,  &c.,  forming  in  each  arch  moulding  or  cornice  line  a 
homogenous  line  or  circle  of  decoration,  the  Renaiflance 
arabefques  introduced  an  entirely  new  method.  In  arabefque 
ornament  all  forts  of  natural  objefts  are  grafted  on  a  central 
ftalk  or,  as  in  the  beft  work,  on  fomething  like  the  ftem  of  a 
candelabrum.  The  refources  of  this  method  are  limited  only 
by  the  fancy  and  flcill  of  the  artift,  who  grafts  here  a  maflc, 
there  a  leaf  on  his  ftem,  and  fo  on.  The  temptation  is  the 
licenfe  and  difcordance  that  come  in  when  no  unity  is  needed 
in  a  piece  of  ornament,  and  no  continuous  eflbrt  of  mind 
required  to  think  out  and  execute  one  definite  idea  in  deflgning 
it  The  central  ftem  leads  to  an  exaA  balance  or  reverfal  of  one 
half  of  each  element  in  the  ornament,  fo  that  one  half  only  of 
a  panel  or  border  has  to  be  dejigned. 

In  the  hands  of  great  artifts  this  kind  of  ornamentation  has 
been  ufed  with  confummate  grace.     Birds,  animals,  and  little 
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figures  well  drawn  and  full  of  life  and  fire,  are  found  amongfl 
the  arabefques  of  Raphael's  immediate  pupils  and  followers, 
painted  on  walls  and  woodwork,  moulded  in  plafter  and  carved 
in  woodwork,  fometimes  as  in  No.  1565,  '55  (a  fmall  cafket), 
in  the  moft  minute  proportions. 


Khifi  Cas£.     No.  2156.  '55. 
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13.    The  Renaiffance  in  England,  Flanders j  France y 

Germany  and  Spain. 

In  giving  the  foregoing  Iketch  of  the  furniture,  defigns 
and  manufadhires  of  Central  Italy,  we  defcribe  the  hiftory  of 
contemporaneous  furniture  throughout  Europe.  Leo  X.,  a 
prince  of  the  Medici  family,  gave  every  encouragement  to  the 
reviving  arts  in  Rome,  and  left  that  capital  the  great  nurfery  of 
art  down  to  our  day.  To  Italy  the  great  princes  of  Europe 
fent  the  moft  promising  artifts  of  their  dominions,  or  encouraged 
fuch  refort.     Moft  of  thefe  men  were  architefts  and  fculptors. 

Though  Francis  I.  was  the  moft  brilliant,  perhaps  the  moft 
enthufiaftic  northern  patron  of  Renaiflance  art,  we  muft  begin 
with  the  change  in  our  own  country.  To  Henry  VII.,  who 
died  in  1509,  fucceeded  an  enterprifing  prince,  Henry  VIII. 
He  had  inherited  enormous  wealth,  was  handfome,  high  fpirited 
and  accompliftied.  He  inaugurated  a  fplendid  and  fumptuous 
reign.  The  Government  was  without  rivals,  and  he  made  his 
court  the  refort  of  the  moft  brilliant  fociety  to  be  found  in 
England. 

Claflical  learning  and  fplendid  living  were  both  encouraged 
by  Wolfey.  He  is,  probably,  to  be  credited  with  the  impulfe 
given  to  the  court  and  the  country  in  the  direftion  of  the  arts 
and  accomplifliments  of  Italy.  If  Jean  de  Mabufe  had  been 
encouraged  by  Henry  VII.,  his  fucceflbr  offered  tempting  terms 
to  Primaticcio  to  exchange  the  fervice  of  his  brother  King, 
Francis,  for  his  own.  Girolamo  da  Trevigi  accompanied 
Henry  VIII.  in  his  French  wars,  and  was  in  receipt  of  a  pen- 
fion.  Other  artifts,  contemporaries  of  Raphael  and  his  fcholars, 
found  their  way  to  England  ;  to  thefe  we  muft  add  the  great 
mafter  of  the  German  or  Swifs  fchool,  Holbein.  That  the 
artifts,  both  of  Holbein's  and  of  the  Italian  fchools,  defigned 
furniture  in  this  country  we  have  proofs  in  the  drawing  for 
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a  panelled  chimney  piece  now  in  the  Britifh  Mufeum,  and  the 
woodwork  of  King's  College  Chapel  in  Cambridge,  of  portions 
of  which  cafts  can  be  feen  in  the  Mufeum.  Another  piece  of 
furniture  of  this  date,  fhowing  the  mixed  charafter  of  Italian 
and  Holbeinefque  defign,  is  the  "  Tudor "  cabinet,  of  which 
details  will  be  found  in  its  place  under  Cabinets.  There  would 
feem  to  be  in  that  piece  both  German  work  and  Englifh, 
according  as  we  are  to  claffify  work  executed  in  England  by 
German  artifts  or  by  their  Englifh  pupils.  The  German  work 
is  feen  in  the  caryatid  figures  and  external  baf-reliefs,  perhaps 
mixed  work  on  the  baf-reliefs  of  the  drawer  fronts,  of  which  we 
give  an  example  on  page  42,  and  they  may  be  compared  with 
the  miniature  carvings,  of  which  feveral  fpecimens,  of  German 
nationality,  are  defcribed  in  the  colleftion. 

Though  the  court  of  Henry  and  the  palaces  of  his  wives 
were  furnifhed  with  fplendour,  and  works  of  art,  efpecially 
thofe  of  the  gold  and  filverfmith,  and  jewellery,  found  their 
way  from  foreign  parts  to  thefe  great  houfes,  the  general 
manners  of  the  country  changed  lefs  in  thefe  refpeAs  than  was 
the  cafe  in  France  and  the  more  wealthy  ftates  and  courts  of 
Germany.  In  the  portrait  pidtures  of  Henry  and  his  family 
we  fee  furniture  of  a  Renaiflance  charafter,  but  in  the  great 
monuments  of  the  woodwork  of  the  day  the  old  charafter 
prevailed  throughout  the  reign.  The  halls  of  Hampton  Court 
Palace  and  Chriftchurch,  Oxford,  are,  on  the  whole,  "  Gothic," 
i.e.y  mediaeval  ftruftures.  The  roofs,  magnificent  fpecimens  of 
wood  conftruftion,  were  ftill  fubdivided,  and  fupported  by  king 
pofts,  queen  pofts,  hammer  beams,  arches  conneAing  thefe 
portions  and  tracery  panels  in  the  fpandrils,  as  in  the  two 
previous  centuries.  All  parts  were  carved  and  coloured.  The 
architedture  of  country  houfes  began  to  change  from  the  old 
form  of  a  caftle  or  a  fortrefs  to  that  of  the  beautiful  and 
characfteriftic  ftyle  to  which  we  give  the  name  of  Tudor.    Moats 
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were  retained,  but  ftill  the  principal  features  of  this  archi- 
tefture  were  the  deprefled  arches  and  perpendicular  window 
mullions  that  had  been  long  familiar  in  England,  and  were 
fuggefted  by  the  wooden  houfes  fo  general  in  the  thirteenth, 
fourteenth,  and  fifteenth  centuries.® 

And  the  woodwork,  panelling  of  halls  and  chambers,  &c., 
retained  the  upright  lines  and  mouldings  forming  the  various 
"  linen  '*  patterns.  Leafwork  and  heads,  bufts  of  the  reigning 
princes,  or  of  heroes  fuch  as  the  Caefars,  filled  up  the  more 
ornamental  feftions  of  this  woodwork,  giving  a  certain  claffical 
element  which  was  not  fully  developed  till  later .*^  Moft  of  the 
Renaiflance  ornamentation  of  this  reign  has  a  Flemifh  rather 
than  an  Italian  charafter ;  ^^  but  it  did  not  expand  into  an 
Engliih  ftyle  till  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  and  fell  back  in  the 
direAion  of  mediae valifm  under  Charles  I. 

Flanders  was  in  advance  of  this  country  in  Renaiflance  art. 
This  remark  extends  to  ornamental  art  of  all  kinds,  fuch  as 
church  woodwork,  glafs-painting,  and  domeftic  furniture.  Still 
the  Flemifh  work  of  this  Renaiflance,  or  (fpeaking  of  Ting- 
land)  this  early  Tudor  period  retains  a  mixture  of  details  of 
the  pointed   ftyle  that  makes  us  fometimes  doubtful  how  to 


®  For  examples  of  thefe  wood- 
conilrufled  houfes  and  wood  muUion 
windows,  fee  the  plates  reprefenting 
the  exterior  of  Bramhall  Hall,  Che- 
(hire,  and  Moreton  Hall  in  the  fame 
county,  of  which  the  entire  walls  are 
timber  reticulations  with  windows  at 
intervals  ^ened  up  with  the  fame 
materials.     Nalh  :  Englifli  Manfions. 

•  The  great  fifteenth  centurjr  roofs 
in  Engliih  houfes  have  been  already 
alluded  to.  But  though  flatter,  thofe 
of  the  1 6th  are  fcarcelylefs  magnifi- 
ceoL     Thofe  of  the  halls  at  Hampton 


Court   and  at   Chriflchurch,  Oxford, 
are  charadleriftic  examples. 

^®  For  examples  of  old  Engliih 
woodwork  of  a  mixed  period,  the 
fcreen  to  the  hall  at  Compton  Wyn- 
yates^  Warwickihire ;  of  Milton  Abbey, 
Dorfetihire;  of  Hatfield,  Hertfordihire; 
of  Audley  End  and  of  Knole,  in  Kent ; 
Crewe  Hall,  and  the  panelling  of  Speke 
Hall,  Chcihire ;  and  the  carved  flair- 
cafes  at  Hatfield,  Aldermaflon  and,  of  a 
later  period,  Blickling  in  Norfolk,  are 
good  examples  and  are  carefully  drawn 
by  Naih. 
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charafterife  the  ftyle  of  individual  pieces.  We  may  point  to 
iideboards  and  chefts  in  illuftration.  Belgium  abounds  in 
examples  of  this  tranfition  period  and  ftyle. 

In  France,  the  moft  advanced  and  moil  luxurious  and 
cultivated  of  the  tranfalpine  courts,  the  Renaiflance  art  had 
advanced  far  beyond  that  of  England.  Not  only  had  Francis  I. 
and  the  Medici  princefles  invited  famous  artifts  out  of  Italy, 
but  they  aimed  at  imitating  Florentine  luxuries  and  refinements 
as  completely  as  they  could.  Admirable  fchools  of  ornamental 
art,  fuch  as  that  of  the  Limoges  enamellers,  and  carvers  in 
ivory  were  and  had  been  long  eftabliihed  in  France.  Claffic 
fculpture  was  produced  of  great  merit  in  all  materials.  Prima- 
ticcio  and  Cellini  founded  new  fchools  of  architects,  painters, 
and  fculptors  in  France.  They  employed  pupils,  and  the  moft 
promifing  found  their  way  to  Rome  and  Florence,  aflbciated 
themfelves  with  the  great  mafters  then  praftifing,  and  brought 
back  all  the  inftrudtion  they  could  obtain. 

Jean  Goujon  ftands  at  the  head  of  thefe  French  matters. 
His  fculptures  on  the  Louvre  are  ftill  extant.  Befides  being 
a  fculptor  and  architeA,  there  is  little  doubt  of  his  having 
defigned  and  even  fculptured  wood  furniture.  Probably  the 
carved  woodwork  of  the  king's  bedroom  and  adjoining  rooms 
in  the  old  Louvre  are  by  his  hand.  Bachelier,  of  Touloufe, 
did  the  fame,  and  pieces  are  attributed  to  him  now  in  the  Mu- 
feum  Colledtion,  e.g.^  a  fideboard.  No.  8453.  63.  Philibert  de 
L'Orme  was  another  artift  in  a  fimilar  field.  Both  Goujon  and 
Bachelier  fhowed  the  influence  of  the  great  Italian  mafters  in 
their  work.  Goujon  defigned  and  executed  his  fculpture  with 
the  grace  of  thofe  mafters.  He  fliows  none  of  the  quaint  or 
grotefque  feeling  which  we  recognife  in  the  work  attributed 
to  Bachelier.  We  are  not  aware  of  any  exifting  pieces  of  furni- 
ture adlually  attributed  to  Goujon,  unlefs  it  be  the  woodwork 
juft  mentioned. 
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The  table  here  reprefented  is  among  the  moft  elegant  of 
the  examples  of  French  fixteenth  century  furniture  in  the 
colleAion.     It  is  defcribed  under  No.  7216,  '60. 


The  {i:hool  of  French  wood  carvers  fpread  over  the  whole 
country.  Great  palaces,  partly  in  the  ftyle  of  the  Louvre  at 
Paris,  more  generally  typified  by  the  chateaux  de  Chambord, 
d'Amboife,  and  other  great  houfes  on  the  Loire,  combining 
many  qusunt  and  pifturcfquc  though  ftrangc  elements,  took  the 
places  of  the  forts  and  caftles  of  an  earlier  century.  In  thefe 
buildings  the  woodwork  went,  -pari  pajfu,  into  the  prevailing 
ftylt  Panelling  became  the  general  method  of  fitting  up 
rooms.  The  fireplace  in  the  northern  climates  typifies  the 
lares,  the  domeftic  altar  of  hofpitality  and  friendfhip,  and 
round  it  was  placed  the  moft  coftly  or  elaborate  work  fliown 
in  the  fitting  of  the  walls,  as  was  the  cafe  in  Englifti  halls  and 
chambers  of  the  fame  period. 

All  this  clafs  of  woodwork  in  the  rcnaiflance  houfes  was 
defigned  by  the  architeft,  and  was  full  of  quaint,  fometimes 
extravagant  imagery.  For  example,  the  architeAural  and  de- 
corative plates  of  Jacques  Androuet  du  Cerceau  will  give 
fome  idea  of  the  dependance  of  all  thefe  details  on  the  archi- 
teds  of  the  day.     This  author  publiftied  defigns  for  marquetry 
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or  wood  mofaics,"  as  weli  as  for  all  forts  of  archlteftural  wood- 
work. A  glance  at  the  heavy  cabinets  of  the  later  iixtcenth 
century,  of  French  origin,  will  (how  how  completely  great 
pieces  of  furniture  fell  into  the  fame  charaAcr  of  forms. 
Shelves  are  fupportcd  on  grotefque  figures,  while  in  the  mould- 
ings, inftead  of  Umple  running  lines  worked  with  the  plane,  as 
in  fifteenth  century  woodwork,  we  fee  the  egg  and  tongue, 
acanthus  leaves,  dentils  and  other  members  of  clafllca]  archi- 
teAure,  conftantly  recurring. 

The  ornaments  of  French  woodworkers  (how  a  fondnefs  for 
conventional  bands  or  ftraps 
interfperled  with  figures  and 
other  ornaments.  The  panel, 
of  which  we  here  give  a  wood- 
cut, belongs  to  a  cabinet  de- 
fcribed  under  No.  2790.  '56. 
It  is  French,  and  dated 
1577.  It  contains  armorial 
bearings  and  a  moni^ram, 
faid  to  be  of  the  Aldine 
femily.  In  1577,  however, 
Aldus  Manutius  the  elder 
was  dead,  and  his  fon  did 
not  live  in  France. 

Germany  and  Spain  took 
up  the  Renai/Tance  art  in  a 
ftill  more  Italian  fpirit  than 
England  or  France.  Parts 
of  Italy  as  well  as  Spain  were 
under  the  (ame  ruler;  they 
both,  as  far  as  regards  art. 


'  Frifes  propres  pour  lea  orfevro,  fculpceun,  marqutttuT 
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felt  the  influence  of  •  powerful  imperial  patronage.  We  are 
only  concerned  with  their  art  here  as  it  refers  to  woodwork. 
German  wood  carvers  were  more  quaint,  minute,  and  redun- 
dant as  to  decoration  in  all  wood  carving.  Something  of  the 
vigour,  manlinefs,  inexhauftible  fenfe  of  humour  of  the  Germans 
charafterifes  their  woodwork,  as  it  does  other  art,  of  which  de- 
coration forms  the  main  feature.  The  well-known  "  Triumph 
of  Maximilian  "  amongft  the  profufe  wealth  of  produAions  of 
Albert  Diirer,  though  a  woodcut  only,  may  be  taken  as  a  type 
of  the  German  treatment  of  ornamental  art.  The  great  cities 
of  the  empire  abound  in  carved  woodwork,  houfe  fronts, 
and  gables.  Timber  was  abundant.  The  imagery  of  the 
period,  in  wood  as  in  ftone,  is  intentionally  quaint,  contorted, 
humorous.  It  would  be  eflentially  ugly  but  for  the  inex- 
hauftible fecundity  of  thought,  allegory  and  fatire  that  per- 
vades it.  It  (hould  be  added  alfo  that  designers  and  architefts 
had  an  immenfe  fenfe  of  dignity,  which  we  recognife  imme- 
diately when  we  fee  their  architeAural  compofitions  as  a  whole. 
Depths  and  hollows,  points  of  light,  prominences  and  relative 
retirement  of  parts  in  their  arrangements  of  carved  ornament, 
were  matters  thoroughly  underftood;  that  general  agreeable- 
neis  which  we  call  **  effeft,"  a  certain  impreflion  of  their  work, 
as  a  whole,  which  they  fucceed  in  imparting  to  the  mind  of  the 
obfervers. 

As  regards  Spanifh  art,  we  cannot  do  better  than  adopt  the 
ftatements  of  Senor  J.  F.  Riano,  who  fays  that  "  the  brilliant 
epoch  of  fculpture  (in  wood)  belongs  to  the  fixteenth  century, 
and  was  due  to  the  great  impulfe  it  received  from  the  works  of 
Berruguete  and  Felipe  de  Borgona.  He  was  the  chief  promoter 
of  the  Italian  ftyle,  and  the  choir  of  the  cathedral  of  Toledo, 
where  he  worked  fo  much,  is  the  fineft  fpecimen  of  the  kind 
in  Spain.  Toledo,  Seville,  and  Valladolid  were  at  that  time 
great  produftive  and  artiftic  centres. 

h  2 
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'*  A  large  proportion  of  Spanifh  fculpture  in  wood  (as  choir 
ftalls,  &c.)  when  carved,  was  left  in  its  natural  colour,  but  the 
greater  number  of  works,  as,  e,g,y  the  religious  images  and 
fculptured  groups  forming  the  retables,  were  painted  and  gilt." 
And  again,  '*  Of  the  pure  Arab  ftyle  there  exift  in  Spain  the 
ceilings  and  doors  of  the  Alhambra,  models  of  fkill  and  beauty. 
The  Moorifh  fyftem  of  combining  geometrical  tracery  with 
inlaid  work,  reliefs  and  pendentives  in  the  manner  they  cm- 
ployed  in  their  ftucco  work,  extended  itfelf  in  all  the  localities 
inhabited  by  the  Moors,  who  accommodated  their  cuftoms  and 
ornamentation  with  the  Gothic  ftyle. 

'*  At  the  fame  time  and  in  the  fame  places  that  the  Moorifh 
or  Mudejar  artifts  carved  in  wood,  the  carvers  alfo  worked  who 
came  from  the  north  of  Europe  and  Italy,  and  the  Spaniards 
who  followed  thefe  models.  As  a  fpecimen  of  a  wood 
carving  of  the  Italian  Renaiflance  period,  applied  to  an  objeA 
of  furniture,  the  magnificent  wardrobe  by  Gregorio  Pardo, 
A.D.  1549,  outfide  the  chapter  houfe  at  Toledo,  may  be 
mentioned  as  one  of  the  moft  beautiful  things  of  its  kind. 

**  Thefe  various  ftyles  of  ornamentation  were  applied  to  the 
cabinets,  *  Bufetes*  of  fuch  varied  form  and  materials  which 
were  fo  much  the  fafhion  in  the  fixteenth  and  feventeenth  cen- 
turies. The  moft  charadteriftic  of  Spain  are  fuch  as  are  called 
'  Varguenos.'  Thefe  cabinets  are  decorated  outfide  with  fine 
ironwork,  and  infide  with  columns  of  bone  painted  and  gilt." 
{See  No.  1073.  '71.) 

*'  The  other  cabinets  or  efcritoires  belonging  to  that  period, 
which  are  fo  frequently  met  with  in  Spain,  were  to  a  large 
extent  imported  from  Germany  and  Italy,  while  others  were 
made  in  Spain  in  imitation  of  thefe  "  (the  italics  are  ours),  '*  and 
as  the  copies  were  very  fimilar  it  is  difficult  to  claffify  them. 

"It  may  be  afTcrted,  however,  that  cabinets  of  inlaid  wood, 
like  thofe  fo  largely  imported  from  Germany,  of  which  fpeci- 
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mens  exift  in  the  Mufeum  (Jee  Spanifh  cabinets)  were  made 
in  great  perfeAion  in  Spain  at  the  end  of  the  fixteenth  century, 
for  in  a  memorial  written  by  a  maker  of  tapeftry,  Pedro 
Gretierez,  who  worked  for  Queen  Ifabella,  he  fays,  *  The 
efcritoires  and  cabinets  brought  from  Germany  are  worth  500, 
600,  and  7cx>  reales  each,  and  thofe  of  the  fame  kind  made  in 
Spain  by  Spaniards  are  to  be  had  for  250  and  300  reales/ 

*'  This  is  confirmed  in  a  dialogue  on  furniture  by  Luna, 
printed  in  Paris  in  1669,  ^^  which,  praifing  an  inlaid  cabinet, 
he  fays,  *  You  will  foon  fee  a  finer  cabinet  than  this.  Where 
was  it  made  ?  The  cabinet  and  chairs  come  from  Salamanca.' 
Soon  afterwards  the  introduction  of  German  furniture  into 
Spain  was  prohibited,  but  this  does  not  include  what  was  made 
in  the  Spanifh  provinces  of  Flanders,  nor  is  it  probable  that 
the  prohibition  lafted  long. 

"  Befides  thefe  inlaid  cabinets  others  muft  have  been  made 
in  the  fixteenth  century  inlaid  with  filver.  An  edid  was  ifllied 
in  1594  prohibiting,  with  the  utmoft  rigour,  the  making  and 
felling  of  this  kind  of  merchandife,  in  order  not  to  increafe  the 
fcarcity  of  filver.  The  ediA  fays  that  *  no  cabinets,  defks, 
coffers,  brafiers,  (hoes,  tables,  or  other  articles  decorated  with 
damped,  raifed,  carved,  or  plain  filver,  fliould  be  manufac- 
tured.' "  And  he  goes  on  to  ftate  that  the  number  of  cabinets 
manufadured  in  Spain,  which  "  figure  in  the  inventories  of 
kings  and  grandees  of  Spain  feems  almoft  incredible."  ^ 

1 4.   Tudor  and  Stuart  Styles. 

The  changes  of  reigns  are  more  convenient  dates  than  the 
beginning  or  end  of  a  century  for  marking  changes  of  national 
taftes  in  fuch  matters  as  furniture.     The  names  of  kings  or 


^*  Joan  Riano  :  The  claffiiied  catalogue  of  art  obje^  of  Spanifh  Produdion 
(in  the  South  Kenfington  Mufeum),  zl.,  &c. 
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queens  are  more  juftly  given  to  denote  ftyles,  whether  of  archi- 
tcffture,  drefs,  or  perfonal  ornaments,  and  utenfils  of  the  houfe- 
hold.  Society  in  moft  countries  adopts  thofe  habits  or  taftes 
that  are  firft  taken  up  by  the  fovereign.  In  England,  the  reign 
of  Elizabeth  was  preeminently  a  period  during  which  the  taAes, 
even  the  fancies,  of  the  queen  were  adopted  enthufiaftically  by 
her  people,  Elizabethan  is  the  name  of  the  ftyle  of  architefture 
gradually  developed  during  her  reign. 

The  woodwork  was  charafteriftic  of  the  architefture. 
Italian  tafte>  though  not  perhaps  (o  pure  as  it  had  been  under 
Henry  VIII.,  had  become  far  more  general ;  claflical  details, 
however,  were  mixed  even  more  in  England  than  in  other 
countries  (Flanders  excepted)  with  relics  of  older  ftyles,  the 
love  of  which  was  ftill  ftrong  in  this  country. 

The  fireplaces  and  the  panelling  of  our  old  houfes,  Crewe 
hall,  Speke  in  Lancafliire,  Haddon  hall  in  Derbyfliire,  Kenil< 
worth  caftle,  Raglan  caftlc,  and  many  other  old  buildings,  is 
thoroughly  charafteriftic  of  this  mixed  claffical  revival  It  is 
quaint  and  grotefque,  the  figure  fculpture  being  good  enough 
to  look  well  in  the  form  of  caryatid  monfters,  half  men,  half 
terminal  pofts  or  acanthus  foliations,  but  not  fufEciently  correA 
or  graceful  to  ftand  altogether  alone. 

Specimens,  however,  of  very  good  work  can  be  pointed 
out,  and  we  give  here  fome  of  the  det»Is  of  a  panelled  room 


brought  from  Exeter,  which  is  fully  defcribed  in  its  place  in  the 
colleftion,  No.  4870.  ' ^(>. 
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Architeds  and  wood    carvers,    appropriating   every  detail 
found  in  old  claffic  buildings,  heaped  the  five  orders  one  over 
the  other  without  deteAing  any  violation  of  unity  in  fuch  a  pro- 
ceeding.    A  fmall  piece  of  furniture,  made  for  a  napkin  prefs, 
belonging  to  the  coUeAion  of  Col.  Meyrick,  and  defcribed  in 
the  Appendix,  is  thoroughly  charafteriftic  of  the  architedture 
of  the  day.     During  the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth 
and   that   of  her  fucceflbr,    this  ftyle  became  national.     The 
great  landowners  rebuilt  their  houfes  over  the  whole  breadth 
and   length   of    the   kingdom.     No   ftyle   of  architefture   or 
internal   fittings   has   been    confidered    more    appropriate   for 
Engliih  country  houfes,  and  none  has  proved  for  fuch  pur- 
poies  fo  enduringly  popular.     Go  where  we  will,  we  find  noble 
manfions  in   this  ftyle   in    the  various   counties   of  England. 
They  are  referred  to  with  admiration.     They  feem  to  combine 
the  grandeur  and  romance  of  mediseval  England  with  much 
of  the  convenience  of  modern  fafhions.     They  exhibit  alfo  the 
quaint  frefhnefs   with  which  the   architeAs   and  woodworkers 
of  thofe  days  received  the  impreflion  of  the  claflical  renaiflance 
from   Italy.     It  is  needlefs  to  point  further  to  examples,  many 
of  which  will  occur  to  everybody.     Mr..  Nafh's  Manfions  of 
England  will  give  the  ftudent  examples   of  the  Elizabethan 
period,  inexhauftible  in  variety  and  in  pidturefquenefs  of  effed:, 
though,  perhaps,  to  no  fingle  one   could   not   exceptions   be 
freely  made  as  to  the  proprieties  of  art.     Thofe  proprieties  are 
violated  in  thefe  ftrudures,  at   every  turn,  yet   we  retain  a 
fenfe  of  their  dignity  and  appropriatenefs,  as  a  whole,  which 
defies  criticifm,  and  which  age  will  impart  to  but  few  of  our 
modem  houfes.     Even  the  rudenefs  of  execution  adds  to  their 
eflfeft,  often  much  leflened  by  the  more  mechanical  neatnefs 
of  modern  work  when  reproduced  in  this  ftyle. 

We  may  ftate  that  the  charafter  of  the  woodwork  through- 
out this  period  confifts  in  aftual  architeftural  fa5ades>  or  portions 
of  facades,  (howy  arrangements  wherever  they  are  poffible,  of 
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the  "  five  orders  "  of  architedure,  or  of  pedimental  fronts. 
Doorways  and  chimney  fronts  are  the  principal  opportunities 
in  interiors  for  the  exercife  of  this  compofing  fkill.  Panelling 
remained  in  ufe  in  the  great  halls  and  moft  of  the  chambers  of 
the  houfe,  but  the  linen  pattern,  fo  graceful  and  effedbive,  went 
out  of  fafhion.  The  angles  of  the  rooms,  the  cornices,  and 
fpaces  above  the  doors  were  fitted  with  groups  of  architeftural 
cornice  mouldings,  confifting  of  dentil,  egg  and  tongue,  and 
running  moulds,  and  fometimes  room  walls  were  divided  into 
panels  by  regular  columns,  as  at  Speke  hall. 

Wooden  ceilings,  which  had  been  in  ufe  in  the  fifteenth 
century,  fometimes  panelled,  oftener  boarded  and  divided  into 
fquares  by  mouldings  planted  on,  now  gave  place  to  rich 
panelling  decorated  with  endlefs  varieties  of  fcroU  and  leaf 
ornament,  modelled  in  plafter.  Befides  arabefque  work,  after 
the  Italian,  which  ran  up  pilafters  and  ftiles,  panels  and  flat 
moulding  bands  were  often  carved  with  **ftrapwork,"  a 
combination  of  ribands  or  ftraps  in  various  folds  and  con- 
tortions.  Sometimes  thefe  are  intermixed  with  flowers,  tendrils, 
bloflbms,  &c. 

Heraldry,  with  rich  carved  mantlings  and  quaint  forms  ot 
fcutcheons  (the  edges  notched  and  rolled  about  as  if  made  of 
the  notched  edges  of  a  fcroll  of  parchment)  was  a  frequent 
ornament.  Grotefque  terminal  figures,  human  headed,  fup- 
ported  the  front  of  the  drefler — the  chief  furniture  of  the  dining 
room — and  of  the  cabinet.  Table  fupports  and  newels  of  ftair 
rails  grew  into  heavy  acorn-fhaped  balufters.  In  the  cafe  of 
ftair  balufters,  thefe  were  often  ornamented  with  well-cut  fculp- 
ture  of  grotefque  and  heraldic  figures.  Excellent  examples  of 
this  heraldic  fcroU-work  may  be  feen  at  Lofely  near  Guildford, 
at  Hatfield  hall,  and  Crewe  hall.  Of  grotefque  figure  work 
at  Hatfield,  Crewe  hall,  in  Cheftiire,  and  Knole,  in  Kent  At 
Bllckling  hall  and  Aldermafton  we  fee  examples  of  figures  over 
the  newels  of  ftair  rails  artiftically  fculptured  in  the  round. 
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Inlaid  work  began  to  be  ufed  in  room  panelling  as  well  as 
furniture ;  ebony  and  other  dark  woods  were  inlaid  into  oak.^* 
All  forts  of  furniture,  fuch  as  bed  heads  and  tefters,  cheft 
fronts,  cabinets  &c.  were  inlaid,  but  coarfely,  during  the  early 
Elizabethan  period.  This  art  was  developed  during  the  reign 
of  James,  when,  in  point  of  faA,  the  larger  number  of  the 
Tudor  houfes  were  ereAed. 

When  the  Tudor  period  was  fucceeded  by  that  of  the  Stuarts 
the  fame  general  charafteriftics  in  furniture  remained,  but  all 
the  forms  of  carving  became  heavier  and  the  execution  coarfer. 
The  table  legs,  balufter  newels,  and  cabinet  fupports,  had 
enormous  acorn-fhaped  mafles  in  the  middle.  The  objefts 
themfclves,  fiich  as  the  great,  hall  tables,  inftead  of  being 
moveable  on  treftles,  became  of  unwieldy  fize  and  weight 

The  general  charader  of  Flemifh  furniture  was  much  ot 
the  fame  kind  and  form.  It  is  not  eafy  to  diftinguifh  the 
nationality  of  numbers  of  Flemifh  and  Englifh  oak  conflrudtions 
of  this  period.  The  Flemings,  however,  retained  a  better 
fchool  of  figure  carvers,  and  their  church  flail-work  and  fome  of 
their  bcfl  furniture  is  of  a  higher  flamp  and  better  defigned, 
and  where  figure  fculpture  was  employed  this  fuperiority  is 
always  apparent. 

Their  guilds  of  craftfmen,  already  alluded  to,  produced 
admirable  artifls  and  carvers.  The  houfe  fronts,  fuch  as  we 
flill  fee  at  Bruflels  and  elfewhere,  fhow  the  quaint  inventivenefs 
of  the  day  in  wood  flrudure  generally.  The  great  halls  of 
municipal  corporations  are  type  examples  of  the  grandeur  of 


^  Mahogany  was  imported  by  Sir  the  centre  of  each  panel  there  is  an 

Walter  Raleigh  from  South  America  arabefque  figure  in  ftyle  refembling  the 

and  the  Wefl  Indies  towards  the  end  central  patterns   (lamped  on  old  folio 

of  the  (ixteenth  century.     A  beautiful  book-bindings,  boldly    compofed    and 

method  of  decorating  fmall  re6langular  gilt,  leaving  the  reft  of  the  wood  of  its 

panelling  can  be  feen  in  the  old  manor  natural  colour, 
houie  of  Hollingbourne,  in  Kent.     In 


< 
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their  civic  architeAure  and  interior  woodwork.  A  good 
example  of  Flemifli  panelling  can  be  ftudied  in  the  doorway 
defcribed  under  No.  4239.  '56.  Their  furniture  is  reprefented 
by  an  excellent  example,  amongft  others,  of  this  mixed  period 
in  the  Mufeum  cabinets.  No.  156.  '64.  Though  large  and 
heavy,  and  divided  into  maffive  parts,  the  treatment  of  orna- 
ment *is  well  underftood  on  fuch  pieces.  The  fcroU-work  is 
bold  but  light,  and  the  general  furface  of  important  mouldings 
or  dividing  members  is  not  cut  up  by  the  ornamentation  carved 
on  them.  The  panels  are  very  generally  carved  with  graceful 
figure  fubjefts,  commonly  biblical.  As  the  years  advanced 
into  the  feventeenth  century  Flemifh  work  became  bigger  and 
lefs  refined.  Diamond-fhaped  panels  were  fuperimpofed  on 
the  fquare,  turned  work  was  fplit  and  laid  on,  drop  ornaments 
were  added  below  tables  and  from  the  centres  of  the  arches  of 
arched  panels,  &c. :  all  thefe  unneceflary  ornaments  were  mere 
additions  and  encumbrances  to  the  general  ftrufture. 

Our  own  later  Jacobean  or  Stuart  ftyle  borrowed  this  from 
the  Flemifh.  The  Flemings  and  the  Dutch  had  long  imported 
woodwork  into  England,  and  it  is  to  this  commerce  that  we 
may  trace  the  greater  likenefs  between  the  late  Flemifh  renaif- 
fance  carving  and  correfponding  Englifh  woodwork,  than  be- 
tween the  Englifh  and  the  French.  Dutch  defigns  in  furniture, 
though  allied  to  the  Flemifh,  were  fwelled  out  into  enormous 
proportions.  The  huge  wardrobe  cabinets  made  by  the  Dutch 
of  walnut  wood  with  ebony  inlaid  work  and  waved  ebony 
mouldings  are  flill  to  be  met  with.  The  panels  of  the  fronts  are 
broken  up  into  numerous  angles  and  points.  An  example  of 
thefe  vafl  wardrobes  is  now  exhibited  by  Mr.  Durrant  in  the 
loan  court  of  the  Mufeum. 

In  France  the  fine  architedural  wood  conflruftion  of  the 
flyle  of  Philibert  de  TOrme  and  fo  many  great  maflers  main- 
tained itfelf,  and  a  number  of  fine  cabinets  and  fideboards  in  the 
coUeftion  attefl  the  excellence  of  this  wood  conflruftion. 
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This  cabinet.  No.  2573.  '56,  is  of  late   French  fixteenth 
century  work,  and  combines  the  charafteriftics  of  the  heavy 
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furniture    made  in    the   North   of    Europe  with  a  propriety 
of  treatment  in  the  ornamentation  of  mouldings  and  cornices 
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peculiar  to  French  architeAs,  who  continued  to   defign  fuch 
ftruAures  for  the  houfes  they  built  and  fitted  up. 

The  defcendants  of  Catherine  de'  Medicis  and  their  gene- 
ration were  trained  by  Italian  artifts  and  altogether  in  Italian 
taftes,  and  no  great  change  occurred  in  France  in  wood- 
work or  furniture  till  the  fixteenth  century  was  over.  Nor 
were  there  any  great  changes  in  French  manners  till  the  reign 
of  Louis  XIV.^  a  monarch  who  fpared  nothing  to  make  his 
palaces  fplendid,  and  under  whom  the  arts  of  every  kind  were 
liberally  encouraged.  From  the  date  of  that  reign  the  lead  in 
fuch  matters  belongs  to  France  rather  than  to  Italy,  and  the 
initiative  in  changes  in  furniture  and  all  fumptuary  fafhions  was 
French  thenceforth. 

In  German  and  in  Italian  furniture  the  principal  changes  * 
were  in  the  direftion  of  veneered  and  marquetry  work.     The 
fame   vigorous   quaintnefs   continued    to    diftinguifh   German 
decorative  detail  as  has  been  already  noticed. 

The  Italians  carved  foft  woods  during  the  later  fixteenth 
and  the  whole  of  the  feventeenth  centuries  with  extraordinary 
grace  and  vigour.  The  frames  of  piftures  were  cut  out  in 
great  (weeping  acanthus  leaves,  fhowing  an  eafe  and  certainty 
in  the  carver  that  look  as  if  he  were  cutting  fome  fubftance 
more  yielding  than  the  fofteft  wood.  There  are  examples  of 
frames  in  the  Mufeum.  Chairs  cut  in  the  fame  ftyle  are  in  the 
Hertford  colleftion,  and  this  luxurious  carving  was  not  un- 
frequently  applied  to  the  decoration  of  State  carriages.  Venice 
maintained  a  preeminence  in  this  carved  and  gilt  furniture 
manufadhire,  perhaps  in  a  greater  degree  than  Florence,  though 
in  the  valley  of  the  Arno  the  willow,  lime,  fycamore,  and  other 
foft  white  woods  were  to  be  had  in  abundance,  and  invited 
fuch  freedom  in  carving. 

We  may  now  treat  of  an  important  epoch  in  the  hiftory  of 
modem  furniture.  Venice  was  the  feat  of  the  manufadlure  of 
glajs.     In  the  fixteenth   century  workmen  had   received  State 
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proteAion  for  the  manufafture  of  mirrors^  which  till  that  time 
had  been  mere  hand  mirrors,  and  made  of  mixed  metals 
highly  polifhed.  Gilt  wood  frames  wer^  extenfively  manu- 
faftured  for  thefe  Venetian  loolcing-glafles,  which  found  their 
way  all  over  Europe. 

Befides  gilt  frames  for  mirrors  and  piAures,  gilt  chairs, 
carved  confoles,  and  other  highly  ornate  furniture  were  intro- 
duced as  the  century  went  on,  and  moft  of  this  took  its  origin 
from  Venice.  Elaborately  carved  boxwood  was  alfo  ufed  in 
chair  making,  with 
foliage  like  that  on 
No.  4256.  .'56.  Other 
Specimens  are  con- 
tained in  the  Abbots- 
ford  colleAion.  The 
fineft  to  which  we  can 
refer  are  a  fet  that 
have  never  been  out 
of  Venice,  and  are 
kept  in  the  Accade- 
mia  delle  Belle  Arti 
of  that  city.  An 
admirable  fchool  of) 
carvers  in  oak  con- 
tinued in  Flanders. 
The  woodcut  repre- 
fents  a  fmall  frame. 
No.  1605.  *55  in  the 
colledion. 

Another  remark- 
able clais  of  gilt 
woodwork,  for  which 

Florence  and  other  cities  had  found  trained  carvers,  was  the 
framework  of  carrii^es.     In  England,  France,  Germany,  and 
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Italy  carriages  during  the  feventeenth  century  were  ftately,  and 
certainly  wonderful  pieces  of  furniture.  Examples  of  thefe 
fhowy  carriages  exift  ftill.  There  is  a  coUeftion  belonging  to 
the  royal  family  of  Portugal,  now  preferved  at  Lifbon,  one  or 
two  in  the  Mufeum  of  the  Hotel  de  Cluny  at  Paris,  dating 
from  the  time  of  Martin  and  painted  by  him,  and  there  are 
a  few  carriages  of  old  date  at  Vienna  and  in  fome  private 
houfes  no  doubt. 

Of  the  feventeenth  century  we  have  an  Englifh  example 
in  the  ftate  coach  of  the  Speaker,  defcribed  in  the  Appendix. 
A  very  fplendid  carriage  was  made  for  Lord  Caftlemaine, 
the  ambaffador  of  James  II.  to  the  Holy  See.  It  is  engraved 
in  the  publifhed  account  of  the  ftate  entry  of  the  embafly 
into  Rome.  It  was  a  piece  of  Italian  carving  confifting  of 
borders  and  framework  of  enormous  acanthus  leaves  boldly 
defigned,  and  the  ends  gracefully  curling  over.  Such  work 
continued  to  be  made  on  looking-glafs  frames  of  the  Venetian 
or  Florentine  fchool  of  the  feventeenth  century. 

Germany  differed  lefs  from  Italy  even  than  France  in  wood 
carving,  interior  room  fittings,  and  the  frequent  pedimental 
compofitions  containing  grotefques,  or  heraldic  achievements  on 
a  fcale  of  fumptuous  difplay.  The  German  princes  were  many 
of  them  fkilful  and  intelligent  patrons  of  art,  and  made  collec- 
tions in  their  refidences.  A  well-known  piece  belonging  to  the 
early  feventeenth  century  is  preferved  in  the  Royal  mufeum  at 
Berlin.  This  is  known  as  the  Pomeranian  Art  Cabinet.  It  is 
4  ft.  lo  in.  high,  3  ft.  4  in.  wide  by  2  ft  10  in.  deep,  made  of 
ebony  with  drawers  of  fandal  wood  lined  with  red  morocco 
leather,  and  is  mounted  with  filver  and  pietra  dura  work,  and 
fitted  infide  with  utenfils  of  various  kinds.  It  is  fupported  by 
four  griffins  with  heads  and  manes  of  filver  richly  gilt,  but  the 
real  weight  is  borne  by  a  metal  fcroll.  The  bafe  is  inlaid  with 
fmall  panels  of  lapis  lazuli,  jafper,  cornelian,  and  agate,  with 
plates  of  chafed  filver  between.     There  are  friezes,  upper  and 
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lower,  compofed  of  fruit  and  of  the  attributes  of  mufic,  on 
the  fides.  Female  figures  and  boys  playing  mufical  inftruments 
divide  the  ends  and  fides  into  panels^  in  which  are  medallions, 
fome  in  filver,  fome  painted  in  Limoges  enamel.  Thefe  repre- 
fent  the  liberal  arts  and  mufic.  The  whole  is  a  mafterpiece  of 
the  various  arts  applicable  to  furniture  in  every  kind  of  material. 
The  names  of  goldfmiths,  gem  cutters,  Limoges  enamellers, 
lockfmiths, .  chafers,  engravers,  fculptors,  cabinet-makers,  &c. 
employed  on  the  cheft  are  preferved.  Thofe  which  fpecially 
concern  our  prefent  fubjeft  are  enumerated  in  the  biographical 
notices.  The  whole  was  defigned  by  Philip  Heinhofer  of 
Augfburg  and  executed  under  the  charge  of  Philip  Baum- 
gartner,  a  cabinet-maker  for  Philip  II.,  duke  of  Pomerania, 
between  the  years  1611-1617.  The  chair.  No.  2399.  '55,  is 
German  of  about  this  date  {^Jee  woodcut  on  next  page).  An 
elaborate  fteel  chair,  made  at  Augfburg,  is  defcribed  in  the 
Appendix. 

In  France,  Germany,  Italy,  Spain,  and  Portugal,  during 
the  feventeenth  century,  marquetry  was  extenfively  ufed.  It 
became  the  leading  feature  of  furniture  decoration.  Inlaying 
had  long  been  in  ufe  ;  but  the  new  marquetry  was  a  pidu- 
refque  compofition,  a  more  complete  attempt  at  piftorial  repre- 
fentadon.  It  comes  before  us  in  old  furniture  under  various 
forms,  and  many  examples  of  it  may  be  ftudied  among  the 
Italian  and  Spanifii  cabinets  of  the  colleAion.  We  find  little 
of  it  in  this  country  till  late  in  the  century.  We  may  confider 
it  as  mainly  either  a  foreign  or  an  imported  art  till  the  reign  of 
William  and  Mary,  when  Dutch  marquetry  furniture  became 
the  fiUhion  in  the  form  of  bandy-legged  chairs,  upright  clock 
fronts,  fecretaires  or  bureaux,  or  writing  cabinets  which  were 
clofed  in  the  upper  and  middle  parts  with  doors,  and  other 
pieces  of  furniture  that  offered  furfaces  available  for  fuch  deco- 
ration. The  older  defigns  on  work  of  this  kind  reprefent  tulips 
and  other  flowers,  foliage,  birds,  &c.  all  in  gay  colours,  gene- 
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rally  the  felf  colours  of  the  woods  ufed.     Sometimes  the  eyes 
and  other  falient  points  are  in  ivory  or  mother-of-pearl. 

In  France,  in  marquetry  deligns  of  the  earlier  feventeenth 
century,  piAurefque  landfcapes,  broken  architefture,  and  figures 
are  reprefented.  Colours  are  occalionally  ftajned  on  the  wood. 
Ivory  and  ebony  were  favourite  materials.     In  Germany  and  in 
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Italy  marquetry  became  the  prevailing  fafhion  in  the  middle  of 
the  feventeenth  century.  Ivory  and  ebony  are  the  common 
materials  ufed  by  the  Italian  makers  of  marquetry  during  that 
century. 
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It  is  to  be  noted  that  as  the  vigour  of  the  great  fixteenth 
century  movement  died  out,  the  mania  for  making  furniture  in 
the  form  of  architeftural  models  died  out  alfo  ;  nor  do  we  find 
it  becoming  a  fafhion  again  till  quite  modern  times,  under  the 
Gothic  and  other  revivals  at  the  end  of  the  laft  and  the  begin- 
ning of  the  prefent  century.  The  architeftural  idea  was  in 
itfelf  full  of  grandeur,  and  it  was  produftive  of  very  beautiful 
examples  in  the  farcophagus-fhaped  chefts  or  caflbni,  and  in 
cabinet  work,  though  the  facades  of  temples  and  the  vaults  and 
columns  of  triumphal  arches  in  Rome  do  not  bear  to  be  too 
completely  reduced  to  fuch  fmall  proportions. 

With  the  introduction  of  marquetry  into  more  general  ufe 
we  recognife  not  only  a  new  or  renewed  method  of  decora- 
tion, but  a  changed  ideal  of  conftrudion.  Boxes,  chefts,  tables, 
cabinets,  &c.  were  conceived  as  fuch.  They  were  no  longer 
fubdivided  by  architedlural  mouldings  and  columns,  all  fo  much 
extra  work  added  to  the  fides  and  fronts  of  furniture.  Thefe 
various  objefts  were  put  together  more  in  accordance  with  the 
proprieties  demanded  by  the  ufes  to  which  they  were  to  be  put 
Though  often  dramatic  in  efFeft,  they  were  more  natural  and 
convenient  for  ufe.  The  profufion  of  talent  too,  in  fculpture, 
was  lefs  abundant  at  this  period,  and  the  gradual  dying  out 
of  good  figure  cutting,  fo  eflential  to  the  earlier  work  of  the 
century,  helped  the  introdudion  of  a  kind  of  decoration  that 
required  excellent  workmanfhip,  but  could  be  executed  on  even 
furfaces  of  wood. 

The  earlier  marquetry  of  both  Italy  and  Germany  contains 
continually  pieces  of  ivory,  on  which  the  intended  defign  is 
helped  out  by  engraving.  Indeed,  in  Italy  the  marquetry  of 
the  following  century  continued  to  be  made  '  in  the  fame 
way,  and  the  fpirit  and  grace  of  many  of  the  defigns  fo 
graphically  executed  in  this  material  make  up  for  the  inexaft- 
ncfe  of  the  work  as  compared  with  the  beft  work  of  French 
makers. 

r.  i 
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About  the  middle  of  the  feventeenth  century  a  kind  of 
work  altogether  new  in  the  manufadory  of  modern  furniture 
made  its  appearance  under  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.  of  France. 
That  king  rofe  to  a  pofition  in  Europe  that  no  monarch  of 
modern  times  had  occupied  before,  and  the  great  minifters  of 
his  reign  had  the  wifdom  to  take  fpecial  meafures  for  the 
eftablifhment  in  France  of  the  various  arts  and  manufactures  in 
which  either  the  Italians  or  Flemings  excelled  the  French  as 
well  as  other  nations. 

The  learned  men,  politicians,  and  generals  of  that  reign 
afFeded  and  attained  great  perfonal  accomplifhments,  and  lived 
fplendidly.  It  was  a  period,  therefore,  of  refinement  in 
manners  and  in  living  all  over  the  kingdom.  Great  buildings 
role  up  on  all  fides.  The  nobility  rebuilt  their  country 
houfes  on  a  large  fcale,  maintained  magnificent  hotels  or  town 
houfes  in  Paris  and  the  great  provincial  capitals.  The  name 
that  firft  calls  attention  in  this  direction  is  that  of  Monfeigneur 
de  Noyers  de  Dangu,  Surintendant  des  Maijons  Rqyales  et 
Baftiments  de  France^  from  1633  to  1643,  "On  peut  dire 
en  general  que  de  fon  temps  il  avoit  porte  tous  les  beaux- 
arts  au  plus  haut  degre  de  perfeftion  qu'on  euft  jamais  veu 
en  France,  TArchitedure  civile,  la  militaire,  la  peinture,  la 
fculpture,*'  &c.^*  This  great  aftivity,  and  the  leaderfhip  which 
France  retained  for  a  hundred  and  fifty  years,  are  partly  due 
to  the  tafle  and  perfonal  fplendour  of  the  king,  more  ftill 
to  the  perfonal  adivity  and  forefight  of  one  of  his  minifters. 

Colbert  had  been  private  and  confidential  fccretary  to 
cardinal  Mazarin,  the  minifter  who  governed  France  during  the 
minority  of  the  king.  On  the  death  of  Mazarin,  Colbert 
fucceeded  to  a  fhare  of  his  power.  Without  the  title  of 
minifter,  fuch  as  the  cardinal  had  enjoyed,  Colbert  obtained  a 

^^  Roland  Freart  de  Chambray  :  Parallele  d'ArchitcAure,  etc.     £p.  Dedica- 
toire,  p.  2. 
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great  political  pofition.  He  became  the  king's  '  chancellor  of 
the  exchequer/     He  was  minifter  of  finance. 

Amongft  the  vaft  financial  and  commercial  reforms  of 
Colbert  he  eftablifhed  learned  focieties  and  fchools  of  art  of 
every  kind,  fuch  as  the  Academie  des  Infcriptions,  &c.  What 
more  immediately  concerns  this  prefent  inquiry  is  the  eftablifh- 
mcnt  in  1664  of  an  **  Academie  Royalede  Peinture  d' Architec- 
ture et  de  Sculpture."  It  was  into  this  that  the  defigners  of 
architedture,  woodwork,  ornament  or  furniture,  were  admitted. 
He  alfo  eftablifhed  in  1667  the  famous  fadory  of  the  **  Gobe- 
lins "  for  making  piftorial  tapeftry.  The  place  took  its  name 
from  the  brothers  Gobelen,  Flemings,  who  had  a  dyeing 
eftabliftiment  in  the  Rue  MoufFetard.  This  faftory,  as  every 
one  knows,  is  ftill  in  activity  and  kept  up  at  the  expenfe  of  the 
civil  lift.  Lebrun,  the  painter,  was  made  the  firft  head  of  this 
eftabliftiment.  Numerous  defigns  of  tapeftries  by  him  in  fets 
or  feries  have  been  engraved.  Befides  tapeftries,  however, 
Lebrun  gave  defigns  for  decorations  of  all  forts,  including 
the  fculpture  of  chimney-pieces,  furniture  mounts,  &c.  Much 
of  the  contemporaneous  art  for  room  decorations,  fire-place 
fronts,  &c.  ftiould  be  credited  to  him. 

An  important  name  in  the  hiftory  of  art  of  this  furniture 
kind  is  that  of  Jean  Lepautre.  He  has  left  numerous  defigns 
of  ornament  behind  him  for  panelling,  mirror  frames,  carriages, 
&c.  Lepautre  was  a  pupil  of  Adam  Philippon.  This  artift 
has  alfo  left  defigns  of  ornament  His  chief  calling  was  that 
of  a  joiner  and  cabinet  maker. 

It  was  Colbert  who  puftied  forward  the  renewal  or  comple- 
tion of  the  royal  palaces.  He  fummoned  the  chevalier  Ber- 
nini, the  moft  popular  architeftural  artift  of  the  day,  from  Italy. 
From  him  he  obtained  defigns  for  the  completion  of  the 
Louvre  which,  however,  was  entrufted  to  Perrault,  to  whom 
we  owe  the  colonnade.     At  the  fame  time  the  chateau  of  St 
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Germain  received  addition  and  enlargement,  and  the  king  took 
up  the  conftruftion  of  a  new  and  magnificent  refidence  at  the 
royal  chateau  of  Verfailles.  This  had  been  a  country  houfe  or 
hunting  feat  of  Louis  XIII.  It  was  enlarged  and  carried,  with 
the  exception  of  the  theatre  and  chapel,  to  the  extent  it  now 
occupies.  For  the  furniture  of  the  palace  of  Verfailles,  which 
took  many  years  to  complete,  we  find  a  new  material  in  ufe, 
BouLE  Marquetry.  This  manufacture  owes  its  name  to  the 
maker.  Andre  Charles  Boule  was  born  in  1642,  and  made  the 
peculiar  kind  of  veneered  work  compofed  of  tortoifefhell  and 
thin  brafs,  to  which  are  fometimes  added  ivory  and  enamelled 
metal ;  brafs  and  (hell,  however,  are  the  general  materials  of 
this  kind  of  marquetry.  Boule  was  made  head  of  the  royal 
furniture  department  and  was  lodged  in  the  Louvre.  A  very 
interefting  early  fpecimen  of  this  work,  now  at  Windfor  Caftle, 
is  defcribed  in  the  Appendix ;  as  are  alfo  other  early  pieces  be- 
longing to  Sir  Richard  Wallace.  The  date  affigned  to  the  firft 
makes  it  doubtful  whether  Boule  may  not  have  feen  the  fame 
fort  of  work  praftifed  in  other  workfhops.  This  kind  of  mar- 
quetry has,  however,  been  aflSgned  by  general  confent  to  Boule. 
In  the  earlier  work  of  Boule  the  inlay  was  produced  at 
great  coft,  owing  to  the  wafte  of  valuable  material  in  cutting ; 
and  the  (hell  is  left  of  its  natural  colour.  In  later  work  the 
manufaAure  was  more  economical.  Two  or  three  thicknefles 
of  the  different  material  were  glued  or  ftuck  together  and  fawn 
through  at  one  operation.  An  equal  number  of  figures  and  of 
matrices  or  hollow  pieces  exaftly  correfponding  were  thus  pro- 
duced, and  by  countercharging  two  or  more  defigns  were  ob- 
tained by  the  fame  fawing.  Thefe  are  technically  known  as 
'  Boule  and  Counter,'  the  brafs  forming  the  groundwork  and 
the  pattern  alternately.  In  the  later  or  '  new  Boule '  the 
(hell  is  laid  on  a  gilt  ground  or  on  vermilion.  The  brafs  is 
elaborately  chafed  with  a  graver. 
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Betides  thefe  plates  of  brafs  for  marquetry  ornaments,  Boule, 
who  was  a  {culptor  of  no  mean  pretenfions,  founded  and  chafed 
up  feet,  edgings,  bracket  fupports,  &c.  to  his  work  in  relief, 
or  in  the  round,  alfo  in  brafs.  The  original  ufe  of  thefe  parts 
was  to  proted:  the  edges  and  angles,' and  bind  the  thin  inlaid 
work  together  where  it  was  interrupted  by  angles  in  the  ftrufture. 
Afterwards  brafe  mounts,  more  or  lefs  relieved,  were  added  to 
enrich  the  flat  defigns  of  the  furfaces.  Clafllcal  altars,  engraved 
or  chafed  as  mere  furface  decoration,  would  receive  the  addition 
of  claw  feet  a<5tua]ly  relieved.  Figures  flanding  on  fuch  altars, 
pedeflals,  &c.,  were  made  in  relief  more  or  lefs  bold.  In  this 
way  Boule's  later  work  is  not  only  a  brilliant  and  rich  piece 
of  furface  decoration,  but  its  metallic  parts  are  repoufle  or 
embofled  with  thefe  thicknefles  of  metal  ornament.  In  Boule 
work  all  parts  of  the  marquetry  are  held  down  by  glue  to  the 
bed,  ufually  of  oak.  The  metal  is  occafionally  faftened  down 
by  fmall  brafs  pins  or  nails,  which  are  hammered  flat  and  chafed 
over  fo  as  to  be  imperceptible.  There  is  no  fpecimen  of  this 
cofUy  and  artiflic  furniture  to  point  to  in  the  South  Kenfing- 
ton  Mufeum,  but  fine  examples  belonging  to  various  coUeftions 
are  fully  defcribed  in  the  Appendix. 

In  England,  during  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  and  of  James, 
French  furniture  was  imported ;  the  old  Tudor  oak  furniture 
lingered  in  country  houfes.  Boule  hardly  found  its  way  till 
the  following  century  to  England.  Splendid  filver  furniture, 
confifling  of  plates  embofTed  and  repoufle,  heightened  with  the 
graver,  and  of  admirable  defign,  was  occafionally  made  for  the 
Court  and  for  great  families.  A  fine  mirror  frame,  belonging 
to  the  Queen,  and  a  table,  both  of  tlie  fame  material,  can  be 
feen  (the  one  on  loan,  the  other  reproduced  in  the  form  of  an 
eleftrotype  cafl)  in  the  Mufeum.  We  call  attention  to  them 
in  the  catalogue.  Thefe  are  probably  to  be  traced  to  French 
fafhions  of  the  court  of  Louis,  though  they  are  admirable 
filverfmith's  work  of  Englifh  manufacture. 
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The  wood  carving  defigned  by  the  fchool  of  Sir  Chriftopher 

Wren,  as  in  the  bracket  here  (hown.  No,  7 1 .  '64,  from  Eton 

College  Chapel,  was  long 

continued  in  connexion 

with  architefture. 

A  revival  of  wood 
carving  took  place  dur- 
ing the  latter  half  of  the 
fevcnteenth    century   in 
England,  and  was  car- 
ried to  the  higheft  pitch 
of   technical    execution 
and  finifh,  as  well  as  of 
truth  of  natural  forms 
in  the  carving  of  Grin- 
ling    Gibbons.       This 
artift  was  Englifli,  but  partially  of  Dutch  defcent     He  carved 
foliage,  birds,  flowers,  bufts  and  figures,  pieces  of  drapery, 
&c.,  with  aftonifhing  dexterity.     In  furniture  we  find  his  work 
principally  on  mirror  frames,  wall  panels,  chimney  pieces,  &c. 
Specimens   may    be   leen    over   the   communion    table  of  St. 
James's  church,  Weftminfter,  and  in  the  choir  of  St.  Paul's 
Cathedral.     The  fineft  examples  known  are,  we  believe,  the 
carved  work  at  Petworth  houfe,  in  SuiTex,  and  at  Chatfworth. 
His  material  is  generally  lime  and  other  white  woods.     The 
flowers  and  foliage  of  his  groups  or  garlands  fweep  round  in 
bold   and    harmonious  curves,    making    an   agreeable  whole, 
though  for  architeftural  decorative  carving  no  work  was  ever 
{b  free  from  conventional  arrangements.       His  animals  or  his 
flowers  appear  to  be  fo  many  feparate  creations  from  nature, 
laid  or  tied  together  feparate! j,  though  in  reality  formed  out  of 
a  block,  and  remaining  ftill  portions  of  a  group  cut  in  the  folid 
wood.     We  cannot  point  to  any  piece  in  the  colleiftion  that 
fatisfies  us  as  being  his  aftual  produdion. 
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Walpole  mentions  Watfon  as  having  been  a  pupil  and 
afliftant  at  Chatfworth.  Drevot  of  Bruflels,  and  Laurens  of 
Mechlin,  were  other  pupils :  the  former  did  not  furvive  him. 
Gibbons  died  in  1721.  His  fchool  had  many  followers,  for 
we  find  the  acanthus  carvings  on  mouldings,  round  doorways 
and  chimney  pieces,  down  to  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  executed  in  England  with  a  mafterly  hand.  Specimens 
of  fuch  work  have  been  recently  acquired  in  the  Mufeum,  the 
fruits  of  the  demolition  of  old  London,  now  in  progrefs  {Jee 
woodcut  in  title  page).  Nothing  can  furpafs  the  perfeft  maftery 
of  execution  in  this  clafs  of  carving.  All  the  work  is  cut  clean 
and  (harp  out  of  foft  wood  (deal),  which  admits  of  no  tentative 
cuts,  and  requires  no  rubbing  down  with  fand  paper,  and  in  which 
errors  are  not  to  be  repaired.  Lengths  of  thefe  mouldings  were 
worked  oflF  by  hand,  evidently  without  hefitation  and  without 
mifhap.  Country  houfes  abound  with  this  admirable  though 
unpretending  carved  work,  and  give  ample  evidence  of  the 
exiftence  of  a  fchool  of  fine  workmen,  carvers  at  the  command 
of  the  architefts  of  the  day. 

We  may  here  revert  to  an  important  addition  to  room  fur- 
niture, to  which  we  have  referred  before,  and  which  became 
European  during  this  century.  Mirrors  had  been  made  from 
the  carlieft  times  in  polifhed  metal,  alloys  of  various  kinds. 
It  was  in  Venice  that  mirrors  of  glafs  were  firft  made.  In  13 1 8 
it  was  reprefented  to  the  grand  council  of  the  republic  that  two 
Venetians  and  a  German  had  made  experiments  not  quite  fuc- 
cefsful  in  this  direftion.  In  1507  Andrea  and  Dominico,  two 
glafs  workers  of  Murano,  declared  before  the  Council  of  Ten 
that  they  had  found  a  method  of  making  *'  good  and  perfeft 
mirrors  of  cryftal  glafs."     A  monopoly  "  of  the  right  of  manu- 


'^  A.  Sauzay,  Colle6lion  Sauva-  and  Bacon  as  weU,  in  the  thirteenth 
geot,  vol,  i.  xxxiii.  The  ufe  of  glafs  century.  Pliny  in  his  account  of  the 
for  mirrors  was  known  to   Peckham      manufadure  of  glafs  feems  to  hint  at 
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faAure  was  granted  to  the  two   inventors  for    twenty  years. 
In  1564,  the  mirror  makers  became  a  difl-ind  guild  of  glals 
workers.     The  plates  were  not  large :   from  four  to  five  feet 
are  the  largeft  dimenfions  met  with  in  thefe  mirrors,  till  late 
in  the  eighteenth   century.      They   were  commonly    bevilled 
on  the  edges.      The  frames  in  foft  wood,  as  in   this  wood- 
cut of  No.   46.  '51,  arc 
fpecimens  of  free  carving 
during    the    feventeenth 
century.    Both  in  Venice, 
where  the  chief  manufac- 
ture was  carried  on,  and 
in  Florence,  foft  woods, 
willow,    lime,    &c.    were 
carved  and  gilt  for  frames 
of  pi£i:ures  and  for  mir- 
rors.    The  mirror-plates 
were,  at  firft,    fquare    or 
oblong.    Towards  the  end 
of  the   century   we    find 
them  fhaped  at  the  top. 
In  the  eighteenth  century 
they  were  generally  fhaped 
at  the  top   and  bottom. 
Figures  were  funk  in  the 
ftyle  of  intaglio  or  gem  cutting  on  the  back  of  the  glafs  and 
left  with  a  dead  furface,  the  filver  furface  of  the   mercury 
ftiowing  through  as  the  mirror  is  feen  from  the  front 

the  invention  of  glafs  mirrors  in  Sidon.  lUiemcnt    that  mirron  had    aAually 

Elfewhere  he  fpeaks  of  flxbs  of  ob-  been  made  of  glafs  in  his  time.     They 

fidian  i^fti  p.  xxxi),  and  of  dark  glafs  are  therefore  aJTumed  to  be  of  modern 

made  like  obfidian,  ufed  for  this  pur-  invention.     Ste  Beckmaon,  Hiltory  of 


pofe.      The  pailage,  however,  ii  too      Inventions,  ii.  76;    and  Pliny,   Nat. 
obfcure  to  authorife  us  ta  accept  it  as  a      Hift.  B.  xxziii.  4J,  xxxvi.  66. 
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In  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.,  mirrors  became  a  general 
element  of  room  decoration.  In  1634,  attempts  were  made  to 
produce  fuch  mirrors  in  France,  but  though  blown  window 
glafs  was  an  induftry  well  underftood,  flint  plates  for  looking- 
glafTes  could  not  be  produced  till  fome  years  later.  In  1665 
Colbert  eftabliihed  a  faftory  for  them  under  Nicolas  Dunnoyer 
and  others  in  the  Faubourg  St.  Antoine.  In  1666  men  were 
hired  from  Murano,  the  feat  of  the  Venice  manufadure,  and 
were  fettled  at  Tourlaville,  near  Cherbourg.  Louis  XIV. 
ftriftly  forbade  the  fale  of  any  mirrors  but  thofe  of  French 
manufadure  in  France.  In  1688,  Abraham  Shevart,  or 
Theward,  introduced  in  Paris  the  cafting  of  large  plates,  re- 
ftrided  at  firft  to  the  meafurement  of  fixty  inches  by  forty, 
afterwards  enlarged  to  eighty-four  inches  by  fifty  in  width, 
no  plates  made  from  blown  glafs  having  been  made  larger 
than  fifty  inches  in  the  longeft  meafurement.  The  glafs  was 
poured  on  a  metal  table  with  metal  edges  and  rolled  out  by  a 
heavy  iron  roller.  Works  were  eftabliftied  for  this  manufac^ 
ture  at  St.  Gobain  on  part  of  the  feudal  property  of  the  houfe 
of  Coucy.  Thefe  have  maintained  their  celebrity  for  the  pureft 
and  whiteft  plates  to  the  prefent  day. 

We  know  that  window  glafs  had  been  manufadtured  in 
England  as  early  as  the  year  1439,  ^^^  there  was  a  preference 
ftill  for  glafs  from  beyond  the  feas.  The  making  of  glafs  was 
begun  in  London  as  early  as  1555.  That  of  flint  glafs  was  in- 
troduced foon  after.  The  Lambeth  works,  where  our  famous 
Vauxhall  plates  were  made,  were  fet  up  by  the  help  of  the 
Duke  of  Buckingham  in  1 670.  He  alfo  was  forced  to  bring 
workmen  over  from  Venice  for  the  purpofe.  The  manufafture 
was  foflered  by  bounties  given  by  Government  for  all  glafs  of 
this  kind  made  there  for  exportation  ;  this  reduced  the  coft  of 
manufafhire  by  fome  50  to  25  per  cent. 

Other  fadories  were  ereAed  to  take  advantage  of  this 
aflSftance.     At  a  later  time  the  impofls  on  glafs  in  the  form 
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of  excife  duties  gave  the  manufaiflure  a  check  more  than 
equivalent  to  the  earlier  encouragement;  a  check  which  the 
furveillance  of  Government  officials  aggravated  not  a  little. 
It  was  not  till  the  year  1 845  that  an  ad:  of  parliament  put  an 
end  to  both  bounties  and  excife  duties. 

As  had  been  the  cafe  with  the  Venetian  looking-glafTes, 
fo  thofe  made  in  the  feventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries  by 
colonies  of  Venetian  workmen  in  England  and  France,  had  the 
plates  finifhed  by  an  edge  gently  bevilled  of  an  inch  in  width, 
following  the  form  of  the  frame,  whether  fquare  or  fhaped 
in  curves.  This  gives  precioufnefs  and  prifmatic  light  to  the 
whole  glafs.  It  is  of  great  difficulty  in  execution,  the  plate 
being  held  by  the  workman  over  his  head  and  the  edge 
cut  by  grinding.  It  requires  careful  manipulation,  and  in  the 
cafe  of  modern  manufaAure  entails  frequent  breakages.  The 
feats  of  fkill  of  this  kind  in  the  form  of  interrupted  curves 
and  fhort  lines  and  angles  are  rarely  accomplifhed  by  modern 
workmen,  and  the  angle  of  the  bevil  itfelf  is  generally  too 
acute,  whereby  the  prifmatic  light  produced  by  this  portion 
of  the  mirror  is  in  violent  and  fhowy  contrail  to  the 
remainder. 

In  England,  looking-glafTes  came  into  general  ufe.  "Sir 
Samuel  Morland  built  a  fine  room  at  Vauxhall  in  1667,  the 
infide  all  of  looking-glafs,  and  fountains,  very  pleafant  to 
behold.  It  (lands  in  the  middle  of  the  garden  covered  with 
Cornifh  flate,  on  the  point  whereof  he  placed  a  Punchinello." 
At  about  the  fame  period  the  houfe  of  Nell  Gwynne  (on  the 
fite  now  occupied  by  the  Army  and  Navy  Club  in  Pall  Mall), 
**  the  firfl  good  one  as  we  enter  St.  James'  Square  from  Pall 
Mall,  had  the  back  room  on  the  ground  floor  entirely  lined 
with  looking-glafs  within  memory,"  fays  Pennant,  "  as  was  faid 
to  have  been  the  ceiling."  *^  La  rue  St  Andre-des-Arts," 
fays  Savarin,  fpeaking  of  Paris  in  the  feventeenth  century, 
"  eut  le  premier  Cafe  orni  de  glaces  et  de  tables  de  marbre  a 
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peu  pres  comme  on  les  voit  de  nos  jours."  ^^  Louis  XIV.,  and 
his  court,  in  which  Charles  II.  had  pafled  a  portion  of  his  exile, 
fet  the  faihions  in  all  refpedts  to  the  court  of  London.  A 
wide  line  feparated  court  life  from  the  ordinary  cuftoms  and 
habits  of  country  gentlemen  and  their  families.  In  the  latter, 
therefore,  old  fafhions  lingered  longer. 

During  the  feventeenth  century  Tapeftryy  the  material  in  ufe 
for  hanging  and  decorating  the  walls  of  fplendid  rooms  in  France, 
was  made  alfo  in  this 
country.  Faftories  were 
fet  up  at  Mortlake, 
where  feveral  copies 
were  made  of  the  Ra- 
phael tapeftries,  the 
cartoons  of  which  were 
in  this  country  ;  and 
in  Soho  Fields  (the 
fite  of  Soho  Square). 
Sometimes  tapeftry  was 
hung  on  bare  walls ; 
occafionally  it  was 
drained  over  the  older 
panelled  work  of  the 
days  of  the  Tudor 
and  Stuart  fovereigns, 
the  fruitful  period  of 
country  houfe  archi- 
tefture  in  England. 

With   this   woodcut    of    a   bedroom    holy   water    veflel. 
No.  2029.  '53,  we  finiih  the  account  of  this  period. 


^^  Aubrey,  Antiq.   of  Surrey,  i.   12.     Pennant,  London,  /.  69.    Savarin, 
Phyfiologie  du  Gout.     Meditation,  xxvii. 
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15.  Furniture  of  the  Eighteenth  Century  on  the  Continent. 

As  the  eighteenth  century  draws  on,  we  come  to  furniture 
of  which  examples  are  more  readily  to  be  met  with,  and  we  are 
reminded  of  houfes  and  rooms  more  or  lefs  unaltered  which 
have  come  under  general  obfervation. 

The  fafhions  were  led  in  France.  The  Boule  work  grew 
into  larger  and  more  impofing  ftru<%ures  as  the  manufadure 
pafTed  into  the  hands  of  a  larger  number  of  workmen.  The 
commodes  or  large  prefles  were  made  with  edgings  and  mounts, 
in  the  form  of  '*  egg  and  tongue,"  and  other  claflic  or  Renaif- 
fance  mouldings.  The  tops  were  formed  into  one,  or  three 
pedeftals,  to  hold  clocks  and  candelabra.  Other  changes  were 
introduced  to  carry  out  the  tafte  for  gilding,  which  prevailed  in 
the  ftately  falons  of  Louis  XV.'s  reign,  and  proceeded,  in  fome 
meafure,  from  the  facility  for  obtaining  larger  furfaces  of  look- 
ing-glafs.  The  broken  ihell-fhaped  woodwork,  popularly  called 
Louis  Quinze  work,  began  to  be  adopted  for  the  frames  of  large 
glafTes  and  the  mouldings  of  room  panels.  This  kind  of  deco- 
ration is  faid  to  owe  its  origin  to  Bernini  and  Borromini.^^  The 
panels  grew  tall,  were  arched  or  ihaped  at  the  top,  and  occu- 
pied the  wall  fpace  from  the  dado  to  the  moulded  and  painted 
ceilings,  in  narrow  panels.  The  broken  and  fantaftic  forms  of 
curve,  the  emblems  of  the  afFeAed  manners  of  the  day,  called 
Rococo y  from  the  words  rocaille  coquille,  rock  and  fhell  curves, 
were  well  calculated  to  ihow  off  the  luftre  of  gilding.  The 
gold  was  admirably  laid  on,  thick  and  very  pure.  Both  the 
bronze  gilding  and  that  of  the  woodwork  of  that  period  main- 
tain their  luftre  to  the  prefent  time.  The  fevere  claflical 
grandeur  of  the  old  roll  mouldings  of  fireplace  jambs,  wall 
and  door  panels,  of  the  former  reign  gave  way  everywhere  to 
this  lighter  work.     It  became  the  fafhion  in  France,  England, 

^^  Deftailleur^  Recueil  d'Eflampes^  &c.     Paris^  1663. 
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and  Germany.  White  paint  and  gilding  fuperfeded  the  more 
fober  hues  of  the  oak  and  of  the  dark  limeftones  and  marbles 
with  which  rooms,  fireplaces,  &c.  had  been  fitted  during  the 
more  claflic  reign  of  Louis  XIV.  ;  and  forms  of  woodwork 
that  ihould  vary  and  enrich  fuch  gay  colouring  became  a 
neceffity. 

Carriages  came  into  general  ufe  both  in  France,  Germany, 
Italy,  and  Spain,  as  well  as  in  our  own  country.  They  were 
fplendidly  carved  along  the  edges  of  the  door  panels,  and  the 
leather  coverings  faftened  on  with  rows  of  gilt  round-headed 
nails  an  inch  in  diameter.  Thefe  were  fometimes  beaded  with 
glafs.  Lord  Darnley's  carriage  will  afiFbrd  a  good  example. 
It  belongs  to  the  days  of  Hogarth,  and  the  ricketty  pofture 
in  which  the  body  fwings  between  the  high  framework  over 
each  pair  of  wheels,  will  remind  the  reader  of  thofe  feen  in 
Hogarth's  paintings.     It  is  fully  defcribed  in  the  Appendix. 

Much  early  eighteenth  century  furniture  was  bombe,  or 
rolled  about  in  curious  curves  or  undulations  of  furface,  partly 
to  difplay  the  fkill  of  the  cabinet-makers,  and  partly  to  ihow  oflF 
the  marquetry,  which  formed  its  only  decoration.  A  German 
fecretaire,  or  bureau.  No.  4908.  '58  in  the  coUeftion,  will  ferve 
as  an  example  of  the  cabinet-maker's  difiSculties  on  fuch  work, 
though  it  is  but  an  indiflFerent  fpecimen  of  marquetry. 

Another  ftep  that  we  notice  in  the  furniture  manufacture 
of  this  period  is  the  introdudion  of  mechanical  applications  and 
contrivances.  The  tops  of  tables  lift  oflF*,  and  the  aftion  caufes 
other  portions  to  rife,  to  open,  and  fo  on.  It  is  to  be  remem- 
bered that  bedrooms  were  often  ufed  as  boudoirs  or  ftudies,  and 
that  furniture  that  could  ihut  private  papers  up  without  requiring 
that  they  ihould  be  put  away  into  drawers,  was  convenient  in 
fuch  rooms.  As  the  century  advanced,  it  became  cuftomary 
to  form  a  fort  of  alcove  at  the  end  of  bedrooms  in  France. 
The  centre  portion  contdned  the  bed,  hidden  by  curtains,  the 
fpaces  between  it  and  the  two  walls  were  fhut  in  with  doors. 
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and  formed  drefling  clofets,  which  could  be  ufed  while  the  reft 
of  the  room  was  ihut  off.  The  bedroom  then  became  a  recep- 
tion room,  and  was  thrown  open  with  other  receiving  rooms  of 
the  houfe.  Bureaux  or  mechanically  fhutting  tables,  writing 
defies  &c.  became  under  this  arrangement  a  neceffity  for  fmall 
rooms.  Thefe  clever  produftions  became  ftill  more  general  in 
the  age  of  Louis  XVI.,  who  was  himfelf  a  mechanician  of  no 
mean  pretenfion. 

A  fchool  of  painters  arofe  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XV.,  who 
devoted  themfelves  to  the  painting  and  decoration  of  room 
woodwork  and  ceilings ;  Charles  Delafofle,  Antoine  Coy  pel,  Jean 
Reftout,  and  many  pupils.  We  muft  aflbciate  the  names  of 
thefe  artifts  with  thofe  of  the  Le  Pautre  family.  Jean  died 
before  the  end  of  the  feventeenth  century,  but  Pierre  took  part 
in  the  later  works  of  the  Louvre  and  of  Verfailles  under  Jules 
Hardouin  Manfard,  *' furintendant  des  baftiments."  Jufte Aurele 
Meiflbnnicr  did  ftill  more  to  make  this  fhowy  work  popular. 
He  defigned  all  forts  of  room  furniture  and  woodwork.  It  is 
amongft  the  publifhed  works  of  thefe  artifts  that  we  muft  feek 
the  eighteenth  century  defigns  of  the  French  fafhion  in  furniture. 
Painted  panels  were  inferted  into  the  wood  ceilings,  over  the 
tops  of  looking- glafles,  and  dejfus-portes  or  the  fhort  panels 
between  the  tops  of  doors  and  the  line  of  cornice.  Thefe  are 
generally  in  chiaro  fcuro,  or  light  and  fhade  only,  and  reprefent 
families  of  cupids.  Nymphs,  cupids,  fhepherdefles,  all  the  fup- 
pofed  inhabitants  of  a  fanciful  Arcadia,  formed  the  general 
fubjefts  of  room  decorations. 

France  ftill  continued  to  maintain  an  abfolute  fupremacy  in 
fafhion.  Our  early  Georges,  the  great  Frederick  of  Pruflia, 
the  Ruflian  courts  all  more  or  lefs  aimed  at  talking,  drefTmg, 
and  furnifhing  their  houfes  in  accordance  with  French  tafte. 
The  misfortunes  in  ftore  for  the  clofe  of  the  eighteenth  century 
were  totally  unforefeen,  and  the  rcfources  of  the  privileged  clafs, 
the  landed  nobility,  which  had  been  crippled  by  the  wars  of 
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Louis  XIV.,  were  ft  ill  further  wafted  by  the  extravagance  of 
the  fucceeding  reign. 

A  procefs  belonging  to  the  reign  of  Louis  XV.  fhould  be 
noticed,  called  after  the  inventor,  Vernis  Martin.  Martin 
was  a  carriage  painter,  born  about  the  year  1706.  By  car- 
riage painter  we  muft  underftand  a  painter  of  heraldic  orna- 
ments, flower  borders,  &c.  His  varnifh  is  a  fine  tranfparent 
lac  polifh,  probably  derived  from  Japan  through  miflionaries, 
who  had  refided  there  before  the  occurrence  of  the  great 
mafTacres  which  clofed  Japan  to  all  but  the  Dutch  traders. 
The  work  we  commonly  aflbciate  with  his  name  is  generally 
found  on  furniture  fuch  as  tables,  book  cafes,  on  carriages,  as 
well  as  on  needle  cafes,  fnufF  boxes,  fans,  etuis,  &c.,  on  a  gold 
ground.  The  gold  is  waved  or  ftriated  by  fome  of  thofe 
ingenious  procefles  ftill  in  ufe  amongft  the  Japanefe,  by  which 
the  pafte  or  preparation  on  which  their  gold  is  laid  is  worked 
over  while  ftill  foft  There  is  a  piece  in  the  Mufeum  defcribed 
in  the  Appendix. 

It  is  diflicult  to  confider  Martin's  invention  as  having  any 
eflential  diftinftion  from  the  Japanefe  procefs.  Embaflies  to 
China  were  not  unknown  during  the  reigns  of  Louis  XIV.  and 
Louis  XV.,  and  the  mufical  boxes  and  other  clockwork  con- 
trivances of  French  makers  of  the  laft  century,  found  in  plun- 
dering the  Summer  Palace,  fhow  that  interchanges  of  gifts  and 
precious  commodities  took  place  between  China  and  the  Court 
of  Louis  XV. 

The  fan  exhibition  held  in  the  Mufeum  during  the  year 
1870  brought  into  notice  fans  painted  on  ivory  of  Martin's 
manufafture.  On  thefe  the  gilding  was  lefs  prominent  than  the 
delicate  flower  and  arabefque  ornament.  Martin  was  confldered 
to  have  executed  this  ornamental  work  only  on  the  fans,  etuis, 
and  other  objeds  that  bear  his  name.  Other  artifts  were 
employed  to  paint  miniature  figure  fubjefts  in  the  manner  of 
Watteau,   Lancret,   and   other   artifts   of  his   day.     DiflFerent 
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hands  are  recognifable  in  thefe  portions  of  Vernis  Martin 
decoration. 

An  interefting  coUedion  of  Martin  work,  chiefly  vafes,  all 
of  wood,  and  mounted  in  filver  gilt  by  modern  filverfmiths,  is 
now  under  exhibition  in  the  Mufeum.  Many  of  thefe  are  later 
than  the  inventor's  time,  and  retain,  perhaps,  nothing  more  than 
the  procefe.  Some  are  on  brown,  and  others  on  vermilion 
grounds.  They  are  of  various  fizes.  Figures  and  decorations 
are  painted  on  the  fides.  To  a  few  there  is  a  ground  of  gold 
duft  or  "  Japanning."  The  colleftion  has  been  lent  by  Lord 
Mansfield.  One  or  two  carriages  beautifully  painted  in  Vernis 
Martin  are  kept  in  the  Hotel  de  Cluny  in  Paris.  When 
viewed  in  connexion  with  fans  and  fuch  work  as  fnufiF-boxes, 
needle-cafes,  &c.,  we  fee  at  once  that  Martin,  while  he  painted 
carriages  and  ornamental  work  requiring  this  fine  quafi  enamel 
treatment,  left  imitators  and  pupils  who  painted  and  enamelled 
furniture  of  various  forms,  occafionally  cabinets,  in  his  manner. 
It  is  popularly  held  that  Martin  declared  that  his  fecret  ihould 
die  with  him,  and  that  he  kept  his  word. 

In  the  Hertford  Colledion  there  are  two  pieces  of  furniture, 
coloured  green  and  varniflied,  one  a  table,  and  the  other  a 
cabinet  or  bookcafe,  of  Vernis  Martin  work.  There  is  on  thefe 
no  ornament  excepting  the  varnifti  and  the  gold  mounts  that  are 
added  at  the  edges.  The  moft  beautiful  objefls  that  bear  his  name 
are  the  fmall  wares,  fnufF  boxes,  &c.,  fpecimens  of  which  are  in 
the  colleAion  of  Sir  Richard  Wallace  and  in  many  private  hands. 

Later  in  the  century  we  meet  with  other  French  names, 
Riefener,  David,  and  Gouthiere,  who  gained  great  reputation, 
the  two  firil  as  makers  of  marquetry,  and  the  latter  as  a  founder 
and  chafer  of  metal  furniture  mounts,  fuch  as  edgings,  lock 
fcutcheons,  &c. ;  of  their  art  many  examples  are  defcribed  in 
the  Appendix. 

The  hiftory  of  French  furniture  is  in  general,  as  we  have 
obferved,  the  hiftory  of  that  of  other  nations.     The   art  of 
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wood  carving  was  ftill  maintained  in  Italy  and  applied,  as  in  the 
inftance  of  this  diftafF,  No.  1047.  ^SSy  ^^  utenfils  of  all 
kinds.  In  England  we  had,  about  the  middle  of  the 
century,  a  fchool  of  carvers,  gilders,  and  ornamenters 
following  the  extravagant  ftyle  of  the  French.  The 
moft  prominent  name  in  this  field  is  that  of  Thomas 
Chippendale.  He  worked  from  the  middle  till  towards 
the  end  of  the  century.  He  was  defcended  from  a 
family  of  cajvers,  and  inherited  the  fkill  which  had  been 
general  in  his  craft  fince  the  days  of  Gibbons.  We 
find  much  rococo  carving  on  bed  tefters,  round  fire- 
places, over  doors,  &c.  in  our  Englifti  houfes  built 
during  the  reign  of  Anne  and  the  firft  two  Georges. 
Thomas  Chippendale  publiihed  a  book,  to  be  noticed 
further  on.  He  was  defirous  of  maintaining  what  were 
then  fafhionable  defigns,  and  of  following  the  French 
examples,  with  certain  diflFerences,  in  his  carving. 
Other  furniture,  fuch  as  carved  tables,  wardrobe  cabinets, 
chair  backs,  dinner  trays,  &c.,  go  by  Chippendale's 
najnc.  They  are  in  mahogany,  and  follow  architeftural 
moulding  lines  fuch  as  are  known  in  the  works  of  Sir 
William  Chambers  and  the  brothers  Adam.  This  clafs  of 
Chippendale  furniture  belongs  to  a  later  period  in  the  century, 
and  we  fhall  have  to  recur  to  thefe  names  in  connexion  with 
others  further  on. 

Our  fpace  does  not  permit  us  to  call  attention  to  our  many 
country  and  London  houfes  in  which  earlier  French  rococo 
woodwork  can  be  feen  round  the  panelling  of  long  Juites  of 
apartments  provided  by  the  architedural  difpofitions  of  eigh- 
teenth century  houfes  in  England,  all  the  rooms  being  accom- 
modated to  '  receptions  *  or  routs,  and  opening  one  into  the 
other.  The  paintings  of  Hogarth  have  preferved  lively  repre- 
fentations  of  the  interiors  of  houfes  as  well  as  of  the  manners 
and  faihions  of  his  day. 
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Among  the  room  decorations  of  the  century  we  may  notice 
the  fhelves  for  holding  Chinefe  porcelain  and  imitations  of 
Chinefe  defigns  in  Delft  pottery,  a  tafte  imported  by  Wil- 
liam III.  and  the  members  of  his  court  who  had  lived  in 
Holland.  The  chimney  pieces  at  Hampton  Court  and  elfe- 
where  are  provided  with  woodwork  to  hold  thefe  ornaments. 
Hogarth  paints  them  in  his  interiors,  and  the  rage  for  pur- 
chafing  fuch  objeds  at  fales  became  a  popular  fubjed  of 
ridicule. 

To  the  early  eighteenth  century  belongs  a  clafs  of  furniture 
of  which  the  decorations  conftfted  of  panels  of  old  Chinefe  and 
Japanefe  lac  work.  Examples  are  in  the  Hertford  Colledion. 
They  were  fitted,  as  the  marquetry  of  the  day  was,  with  rich 
gilt  metal  mounts.  In  England  it  was  the  fafhion  to  imitate 
the  Japan  work,  and  fuch  old  furniture  is  occafionally  met  with  : 
black  with  raifed  figure  decorations  of  Chinefe  charaders  done 
in  gold  duft. 

The  Dutch  fent  orders  both  for  porcelain  and  furniture  to 
China  and  Japan,  and  drawings  or  engravings  to  be  copied  in 
Japan  lac  work.  Chinefe  fcreens  are  to  be  met  with  on  which 
are  Amfterdam  landfcapes  with  Dutch  figures  and  coftumes 
introduced.  Such  a  fcreen  was  fold  not  long  fince  at  a  public 
auAion  in  London.  The  lower  part  is  carved  with  ftrapwork, 
and  a  broad  crefting  on  the  top  is  fimilarly  cut  with  heraldic  de- 
vices. But  all  the  work  has  been  done  in  Japan,  and  the  orna- 
ments are  in  the  thickeft  relief,  and  the  gold  rich  and  luftrous. 

An  Italian  marquetry  maker  of  great  fkill  worked  at  Turin 
during  the  early  eighteenth  century.  His  name  was  Piflfeti,  and 
more  will  be  faid  about  him  further  on. 


1 6.   The  Times  of  Louis  XVL 

Louis  XVI.  afcended  the  throne  in  1774.     A  great  change 
is  obfervable  in  the  French  furniturcj,  panel  carving  and  fuch 
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decorations  from  that  period.  Several  caufes  at  the  time 
combined  to  give  art  of  this  kind  a  new  as  well  as  a  healthier 
and  better  direAion.  Amongft  thefe  we  may  mention  the  dif- 
coveries  made  at  Herculaneum  and  Pompeii.  Herculaneum 
was  difcovered  in  17 13,  and  about  1740  refearches  into  the 
remains  of  the  city  were  refumed  with  more  definite  purpofe.^® 
About  the  fame  period  Pompeii  was  difcovered,  and  excavations 
were  there  alfo  aftively  carried  on  during  the  fecond  half  of 
the  century.  It  is  needlefs  to  fay  that  the  peculiar  caufe  of  the 
deftruftion  of  both  thofe  towns  had  preferved  in  them  perfeft 
memorials,  in  many  forms,  of  the  focial  life  of  antiquity. 
Decorations,  utenfils  and  furniture  of  all  kinds  that  were  made 
of  metal,  and  had  refitted  the  adion  of  damp  and  time,  were 
recovered  in  fair  condition. 

One  refult  of  thefe  difcoveries,  both  in  France  and  England, 
was  a  return  to  a  healthier  and  better  feeling  for  clafifical  art 
They  aflFeAed  architedure  and  the  decorative  arts  in  all  forms. 
In  France  they  tended,  along  with  other  caufes  and  a  new  reign, 
to  place  the  art  of  the  time  of  Louis  Seize  on  a  level  far 
higher  than  it  had  occupied  for  more  than  a  century. 

Room  decorations  and  furniture  foon  reached  the  higheft 
point  of  elegance  which  French  RenaifTance  art  of  a  fumptuous 
kind  has  touched  fince  the  fixteenth  century.  The  panelling 
of  rooms,  ufually  in  oak  and  painted  white,  was  defigned 
in  fevere  lines  with  ftraight  mouldings  and  pilafters.  The 
pilafters  were  decorated  with  well  defigned  carved  work,  fmall, 
clofe  and  fplendidly  gilt  The  quills  that  fill  the  fluted  columns 
ftill  feen  round  fo  many  interiors,  were  cut  into  beads  or  other 
fubdiviiions  with  much  care.  Fine  arabefque  work  in  the  ftyle 
of  the  Loggie  of  Raphael,  partly  carved  in  relief,  partly  drawn 
and  painted,  or  gilt,  with  gold  of  a  yellow  or  of  a  green  hue, 
the  green  being  largely  alloyed  with  filver,   and  with   filver 


1®  "  Antichiia  di  Rrcolano,"  Sec. 
k  1 
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leaf  as  well.  An  example  of  the  beft  work  of  this  kind  may 
be  referred  to  in  the  room  brought  from  Paris  and  defcribed 
in  the  Catalogue  (Room  panelling,  No.  1736.  '69,  of  the  col- 
ledlion).  The  houfes  built  for  members  of  the  brilliant  court 
of  queen  Marie  Antoinette  at  Verfailles  and  Paris  were  filled 
with  admirable  work  in  this  ftyle,  or  in  the  feverer  but  ftill 
delicate  carved  panelling  in  wood  plainly  painted. 

The  royal  faftories  of  the  Gobelins  and  of  Sevres  turned 
out  their  moft  beautiful  produftions  to  decorate  the  rooms,  the 
furniture,  and  the  table  fervice  of  the  young  queen  and  her 
courtiers.  The  former  of  thefe  factories  produced  the  tapeftries 
for  wall  hangings,  of  which  two  good  examples  may  be  re- 
ferred to  among  the  colledions  of  the  Mufeum.  Gobelins 
tapeftry  was  ufed  for  chair  backs  and  feats,  and  for  fofas.  Rich 
filks  from  the  looms  of  Lyons,  and  from  thofe  of  Lucca, 
Genoa,  and  Venice  were  alfo  employed  for  this  kind  of  fur- 
niture both  in  France  and  Flanders,  Germany,  Italy,  and  Spain, 
as  weU  as  in  our  own  country.  But  in  all  thefe  matters  France 
led  the  fafhions. 

During  this  brilliant  period  of  the  new  reign,  from  1774  to 
1790,  we  meet  with  the  names  of  feveral  artifts  employed  for 
painting  the  panelling  of  rooms,  the  lunettes  over  chimney 
fronts,  and  the  panels  of  ceilings.  Fragonard,  Natoire,  Bouche, 
the  direftor  of  the  Academy,  are  among  the  foremoft  of  thefe. 
Their  hiftory  belongs  rather  to  that  of  French  painters  than  of 
our  prefent  fubjeft.  They  are,  however,  too  much  mixed  up 
with  the  hiftory  of  eighteenth  century  furniture  not  to  find 
mention  in  a  (ketch  like  the  prefent 

Other  artifts,  fuch  as  Delafofle,  Lalonde,  Cauvet  and  Sa- 
lembier  defigned  arabefques,  decorative  woodwork,  and  fur- 
niture. The  defigns  of  many  of  them  are  ftill  extant.  Cauvet 
was  intended  for  a  lawyer,  but  preferred  the  vocation  of  an  artift 
in  this  fpecial  branch  of  the  profeflion.  He  was  taken  up  by 
Monfieur,  the  king's  brother,  to  whom  he  dedicated  a  book  of 
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his  defigns.  Four  tables  with  filver-gilt  mounts  of  his  defign 
were  made  for  the  queen's  houfe  of  the  Trianon,  and  after- 
wards removed  to  the  favourite  refidence  of  the  emperor  Na- 
poleon at  St.  Cloud.  Robert  and  Barthelemy  were  fculptors 
and  bronze  workers  who  made  mounts  for  furniture,  and  en- 
gravers.  Meiflbnier,  Oppenord,  Queverdo  worked  in  the 
fame  way.  Hubert  Robert,  a  painter,  helped  Micque  in  all 
the  decorations  of  the  Trianon. 

Two  or  three  cabinet  makers  have  tranfmitted  a  great 
name,  though  little  feems  to  be  known  of  their  hiftory.  Of 
thefe  Riefener  and  David  Roentgen  were  ebiniftesy  or  workers 
in  fine  cabinet  making.  The  defignation  is  taken  from  the 
ebony  and  other  exotic  woods,  which  had  come  into  ufe  in 
Europe  from  the  end  of  the  feventeenth  century  fubfequently 
to  1695,  when  the  Dutch  fettled  in  Ceylon.  Though  ebony 
had  been  imported  by  the  Venetians  from  the  fixteenth 
century  it  had  been  in  ufe  in  Italy  only  for  very  coftly  pro- 
ductions. Towards  the  end  of  the  feventeenth  century  the 
Dutch  merchants  had  begun  to  import  the  fineft  qualities  of 
this  wood  into  Holland.  The  French  obtained  ebony  from 
Madagafcar,  but  in  very  fmall  quantities.  After  the  fettlements 
at  Ceylon  we  find  it  introduced  into  Europe  on  a  larger  fcale. 
There  are  green  and  yellow  varieties,  but  the  black  wood  is 
the  moft  valuable,  and  Ceylon  is  the  country  in  which  the 
greateft  quantities  are  produced.  Much  old  carved  ebony  fur- 
niture, mainly  chdrs  made  in  Ceylon,  are  to  be  found  in  old 
Englifti  houfes.  Such  furniture  moftly  dates  from  the  early 
years  of  the  Dutch  occupation.  French  woodworkers  in  exotic 
woods  were  called  ebenijies. 

Riefener  ufed  tulip  (Jiriodendron  tulipiferd)y  rofewood,  holly 
{ilex  aquifolium),  maple  (acer  campefire),  laburnum  {cytijus 
Alpnus\  purple  wood  {copaifera  pubiflora\  &c.  Wreaths 
and  bunches  of  flowers,  exquifitely  worked  and  boldly  defigned, 
form  centres  of  his  marquetry  panels,  which  are  often  plain 
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furfaces  of  one  wood.  On  the  fides,  in  borders  and  com- 
partments, we  find  diaper  patterns  in  three  or  four  quiet 
colours.  The(e  conventional  fides  or  corners  of  diaper  work 
help  to  give  point  to  the  graceful  compofitions  that  form 
the  principal  feature  in  his  marquetry.  Chefls  of  drawers  and 
cabinets  are  fometimes  met  with  in  fnake  wood  and  other 
varieties  of  brown  wood,^'  of  which  the  grain  is  waved  or 
curled  without  marquetry.  The  name  of  Riefener  is  to  be 
found  ftamped  fometimes  on  the  panel  itfelf,  fometimes  on  the 
oak  lining  of  the  pieces  of  furniture  made  by  him.  There  are 
good  examples  of  Riefener  work  in  the  royal  colleAion  at 
Windfor,  in  the  Hertford  colleftion,  and  in  thofe  of  baron 
Rothfchild,  the  Marquis  of  Conyngham,  and  others. 

A  number  of  exceptional  examples  of  Riefener's  cabinets 
are  defcribed  in  the  Appendix.  The  beft  pieces  are  from  the 
Hertford  coUeftion,  now  belonging  to  Sir  Richard  Wallace. 
The  largeft  and  moft  impofing  of  thefe  is  the  rounded  bureau 
or  fecretaire,  made  for  Staniflaus,  King  of  Poland.  It  is 
beautifully  inlaid  on  the  top,  ends,  and  back  with  defigns  em- 
blematic of  the  fciences,  &c.,  and  with  buft  heads.  The  letters 
S.  R.  are  inlaid  on  a  broad  band  of  decoration  that  runs  round 
the  lower  portion  of  the  bureau.  A  fimilar  piece  of  furniture 
with  gilt  bronze  candle  branches  by  Gouthiere,  on  the  fides,  is 
now  in  the  Louvre.  Both  are  figned.  The  particulars  of  thefe 
fignatures  are  given  under  the  names  of  the  artifts  in  another 

feftion. 

David  Roentgen  was  born  at  Niewid,  near  Luneville,  in  which 
latter  city  he  worked  as  a  cotemporary  of  Riefener,  but  younger 


*®  Snake   wood,    or  Jctter    wood,  feet.     The  outer  layers  are  white,  but 

heart  wood  of  the  Piratinera  Guianen-  the  heart  wood,  rarely  exceeding  feven 

lis  (Aublet),  belongs  to  the  order  of  inches  in  diameter,  is  dark  brown  with 

bread  fruit  tree.     It  is  found  fparingly  very  dark,  almoft  black  fpots,  regularly 

in  the  forefts  of  Britifh  Guiana,  grows  difperied   and   almoU    refembling  old 

to  a  height  of  fixty  or   feventy  feet,  black  letter. — Chamber's  Cyclopsedia. 
with  a  diameter  of  from  two  to  three 
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by  fomc  years  in  age.  He  alfo  made  marquetry  in  lighter 
woods  and  of  rather  a  gayer  tone  than  thofe  of  Riefener,  and 
pieces  by  him  are  defcribed  in  the  Appendix.  Both  of  them 
often  worked  in  plain  mahogany,  and  in  fuch  cafes  trufted  for 
the  effedtivenefs  of  their  pieces  to  the  excellence  of  the  mounts 
of  chafed  and  gilt  metal  by  their  contemporary,  Gouthiere.  In 
his  light  marquetry  David  ufed  various  white  woods.  Pear 
{fyrus  communis)^  lime  {tilia\  and  light-coloured  woods  were 
occaiionally  tinted  with  various  ihades  by  burning.  This 
proceis,  originally  efFedked  by  hot  irons,  is  better  and  more 
delicately  managed  by  hot  fand.  Only  browns  and  dark 
ochrous  yellows  are  obtained  by  this  means,  and  the  more 
delicately  toned  marquetry  is  without  hues  of  green  or  blue. 
Thofe  tints,  however,  can  be  obtained  by  fteeping  the  wood 
in  various  chemical  folutions. 

As  a  maker  of  gilt  bronze  furniture  mounts,  Gouthiere 
had  a  wide  reputation.  He  belongs  to  the  period  of  king 
Louis  XVI.  With  him  Riefener  and  David  worked  in  con- 
cert ;  all  their  beft  pieces  are  finiihed  with  the  mounts  of 
Gouthiere.  Among  examples  in  this  country  is  the  cabinet, 
(aid  to  have  been  a  wedding  prefent  to  one  of  the  Bourbon 
princes,  in  the  royal  colleftion  at  Windfor.  No  fignature  has 
been  difcovered  on  this  piece,  but  the  exquifite  modelling  of 
the  flower  borders,  the  metal  mouldings  and  mounts,  and  the 
crown  fupported  by  figures  of  cupids  that  furmounts  the  whole, 
leave  us  in  no  hefitation  as  to  its  authorfhip,  and  the  fame 
may  be  faid  of  many  other  pieces  defcribed  in  the  Appendix. 
His  fignature  appears  on  a  clock  in  the  Hertford  colleAion. 

Gouthiere  modelled  and  chafed  up  fimilar  work  for  carriages 
and  mounts  for  marble  chimney  pieces,  fuch  as  that  in  the 
boudoir.  No.  1736.  *(>^.  The  gilding  on  thefe  mounts  is  fo 
good  and  has  been  laid  on  fo  ma  (lively  that  the  old  metal  work 
has  in  general  fuflFered  no  fubftantial  injury  down  to  our  own 
times,  and  can  be  reftored  to  its  original  luftre  by  foap  and 
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water.  Indeed,  the  fine  old  work  dating  from  the  two  previous 
reigns  by  Andre  Boule  and  other  artifts,  after  the  defigns  of 
Berain,  has  fufFered  little.  The  Boule  clocks^  with  arched  glafs 
panels  in  front,  with  fpreading  fupports  and  figure  compofitions 
on  the  top,  have  in  moft  cafes  come  down  to  us  clothed  in  their 
original  water  gilding,  eafily  to  be  cleaned  though  looking  black 
when  they  have  been  long  left  to  negleft. 

During  the  reign  of  Louis  XVI.  beautiful  furniture  was 
made  by  Gouthiere  with  gilt  mounts  and  fquare  plaques  or 
plates  of  Sevres  porcelain,  painted  expreffly  to  form  panels  for 
fuch  pieces ;  there  are  cabinets  of  this  kind  in  the  Queen's  and 
Sir  R.  Wallace's  colleftions.  Gouthiere  and  Riefener  continued 
to  work  for  the  court  and  in  the  Trianon  down  to  the  very 
end  of  the  peaceful  days  of  the  French  Queen's  reign.  They 
probably  lived  to  the  end  of  the  laft  century.  Pieces  by  any 
of  thefe  makers  command  very  high  prices.  The  Hertford 
colledion  is  perhaps  richer  than  any  other  in  exiftence  in 
examples  of  French  art  of  this  kind. 

Contemporaneous  with  Riefener  in  France  was  the  Italian 
maker  of  marquetry,  Maggiolino.  In  Florence,  Venice,  Milan, 
and  Genoa,  cabinets  and  commodes  of  marquetry  were  pro- 
duced. German  cabinet-makers  produced  the  fame  work  all 
through  the  earlier  part  of  the  century.  Bombe  or  curved 
furniture  was  alfo  produced  by  the  Germans  with  great,  we 
may  almoft  fay  with  extravagant,  ikill.  To  maintain  mould- 
ings on  the  angles  of  thefe  curved  and  waving  furfaces  is  a 
feat  in  workmanfhip  of  difficult  attainment,  and  German 
cabinet-makers  feem  to  have  taken  delight  in  exhibiting  fuch 
(kill.  It  has  been  impoffible,  as  yet,  to  colled  any  catena  of 
German  maker's  names  during  the  eighteenth  century.  The 
quaint  work  of  the  minute  carvings  in  box  and  other  hard 
woods  fo  fkilfully  carried  out  during  the  times  of  the  immediate 
pupils  of  Diirer  and  the  fchool  of  hard-working,  well  trained 
artifts  who  fucceeded  him,  was  then  no  longer  produced.     The 
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defolating  wars  that  fwept  all  this  portion  of  Europe  during 
the  days  of  Louis  XIV.  and  Frederick  the  Great  feem  to  have 
cxhaufted  the  country,  and  worn  out  the  ancient  induftry  of 
the  cities.  Guilds  died  away,  the  men  who  compofed  them 
being  required  for  the  exigencies  of  war,  and  the  wealth  of  the 
inhabitants  was  fo  reduced  that  the  leifure  to  enjoy  and  even 
the  means  to  buy  fine  produftions  of  art  exifted  no  longer. 

17.  Engli/h  Furniture  during  the  fame  Period. 

Few  writers  have  done  greater  fervice  to  the  ftudy  of 
Englifh  art  than  Horace  Walpole ;  and  few  colledors  have  had 
the  opportunities  he  enjoyed  a  century  ago. 

Strawberry  Hill  was  filled  with  a  colleftion  of  mediaeval, 
renaiflance,  and  later  works  of  art  of  every  defcription.  Few 
private  coUedions  have  ever  fhown  fo  wide  a  fympathy  on  the 
part  of  the  coUedor  with  beauty  in  every  kind  of  form,  or  a 
jufter  knowledge  and  judgment  It  is  to  be  borne  in  mind 
that  in  Walpole's  day  any  kind  of  feeling  for  the  arts  of  the 
Middle  Ages  was  a  matter  of  contempt  or  derifion ;  yet 
numbers  of  our  old  caflles  and  manfions  now  in  ruins  were 
then  complete  or  little  altered.  A  tafte  grew  up  for  pidlures 
of  the  ruins  of  mediaeval  buildings  and  for  making  fham  ruins, 
in  confequence  of  which  fome  old  feudal  buildings  were  un- 
roofed, and  others  pulled  about  and  damaged.  Armour  flill 
hung  over  the  tombs  of  the  old  knights  in  many  of  our  vil- 
lage churches,  and  tattered  banners  waved  on  the  mildewed 
walls.  Horace  Walpole  ftands  alone  in  his  appreciation  of  the 
paft  glories  of  Englifh  art,  whether  of  the  architect,  glafs 
painter,  image  maker,  or  armourer.  A  lively  pafTage,  alluding 
to  the  contradl  for  the  roof  and  the  glazing  of  King's  College 
chapel,  Cambridge,  commemorates  his  value  for  thefe  art  tradi- 
tions. "  As  much,"  he  fays,  *'  as  we  imagine  ourfelves  arrived 
at  higher  perfection  in  the  arts,  it  would  not  be  eafy  for  a 
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mafter  of  a  college  to  go  into  St.  Margaret's  parifli,  South- 
wark,  to  be/peak  fuch  a  roof  as  that  of  King's  College,  and  a 
dozen  or  two  of  windows  fo  admirably  drawn,  and  order  them 
to  be  fent  home  by  fuch  a  day,  as  if  they  were  befpeaking  a 
chequered  pavement"  ^ 

A  certain  fort  of  revival  of  Gothic  defign  took  place  in 
England  about  this  period,  Walpole  himfelf  ere<5led  cufped 
arcades  and  panelled  work  at  his  own  houfe  at  Strawberry  Hill. 
He  had  a  genuine  love  for  mediaeval  art,  but  no  detailed  know- 
,  ledge.  Later  in  the  century  feeble  attempts  at  Gothic  wood- 
work were  made  here  and  there ;  but  there  was  little  national 
tafte  in  furniture  apart  from  a  clofe  imitation  of  French  fafhions. 
A  greater  change  was  produced  by  Sir  William  Chambers, 
the  architeft  of  modem  Somerfet  Houfe.  He  publifhed  a  book 
on  civil  architedlure  and  room  decorations,  and  introduced 
fanciful  gardening.  In  this  latter  refped:  there  had  been  no 
change  fince  the  time  of  Le  Notre,  who  had  laid  out  the 
gardens  of  Verfailles,  and  was  employed  by  Charles  II.  in 
St.  James's  Park. 

Another  name  connefted  with  furniture  has  been  already 
mentioned,  that  of  Thomas  Chippendale.  He  publifhed  his 
book  of  defigns  in  1764,  with  the  objeft  of  promoting  good 
French  defign  in  this  field  of  art.  This  contains  the  fides  of 
rooms,  looking-glafs  frames,  chimney  fronts,  &c.  He  and 
his  contemporaries  defigned  tables,  cabinets  and  moveable  fur- 
niture of  every  defcription,  including  carriages,  on  which, 
indeed,  furniture  defigners  of  all  periods  were  employed. 
Chippendale  and  his  fons  or  afiiftants  produced  frames  and 
cornices  for  gilding  fo  different  from  his  well-made  wardrobes, 
&c.  that  there  muft  have  been  more  than  one  of  the  family 
engaged  in  defigning  and  fuperintending  thefe  difTimilar  kinds 
of  objefts.     He  is  a  reprefentative  maker.     The  fon  has  been 

20  Walpole,  Anecdotes  of  Painting,  i.  178. 
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fometimes  credited  with  the  mahogany  woodwork  of  which 
delicacy  and  exaftnefs  are  the  charafteriftics,  and  which  feems 
to  have  fo  little  in  common  with  fantaftic  Chinefe  work  of  the 
glafs  frames  then  in  fafhion,  or  the  elegant  but  difFufe  carving 
to  be  feen  in  No.  238/.  '55.  of  the  colleftion.  When  Sir 
William  Chambers  came  to  England  to  fettle  as  an  architedt 
and  architeftural  decorator,  he  was  accompanied  by  John 
Wilton,  Giovanni  Battifta  Cipriani,  and  Capitfoldi,  a  fculptor 
and  modeller  of  metal  work.  At  the  fame  time,  or  fhortly 
after,  Angelica  Kauffmann,  a  Swifs  artift,  came  to  England. 
Wilton  was  employed  in  defigning  carriage  and  other  furni- 
ture decorations.  Satin  wood,  Ferolia  GuianenJiSy  came  into 
fafhion  in  England  during  the  laft  half  of  the  century.  Cipriani 
and  Angelica  Kauffmann  both  painted  medallions,  cameo  orna- 
ments and  borders  on  table  tops  and  fronts,  harpfichord  cafes, 
&c.  made  of  fatin  wood  or  coloured  in  the  manner  of  the 
Vernis  Martin  work,  of  which  the  reader  will  find  examples  in 
Nos.  635.  '70,  349.  '71,  and  322.  '71  of  the  Mufeum  col- 
leftion.     The  former  decorated  Carlton  houfe. 

Mathias  Lock,  with  whom  was  afTociated  a  cabinet  maker 
named  Copeland,  publifhed  defigns  of  furniture  of  every  kind. 
A  femi-claflic  Pompeian  or  Roman  arabefque  feeling  runs 
through  the  ornamentation  of  thefe  pieces  of  furniture.  They 
are  light  in  make,  often  elegant,  and  more  or  lefs  follow  the 
tafle  prevailing  in  France  and  Italy.  All  thefe  artifls  and 
workmen  refleft  the  general  flyle  in  decoration  introduced  by 
Sir  William  Chambers,  alfo  learnt  from  the  fame  fources. 

Another  name  conneded  both  with  architefture,  furniture, 
defign,  and  decorative  arts  of  all  kinds,  was  that  of  Adam. 
Robert  Adam  was  of  Scotch  extraftion,  and  travelled  in  Italy. 
He  gave  defigns  for  Carlton  houfe  ;  built  many  private  houfes, 
that  of  the  Society  of  Arts,  in  John  Street,  Adelphi,  of  the 
whole  of  which  block  of  buildings  Robert  and  his  brother 
James  were  projeftors  and  architeds.     Portland  Place  was  de- 
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figned  by  James  Adam.  Furniture,  carriages,  fedan  chairs, 
and  plate  *^  were  amongft  the  objefts  for  which  Robert, 
perhaps  both  the  brothers,  gave  defigns.  Clailical  capitals, 
mouldings  and  niches,  circles  and  lunettes,  with  fhell  flutings 
and  light  garlands,  were  favourite  features  in  their  fa$ade  or- 
naments. Derby  houfe,  in  Grofvenor  Square,  now  deftroyed, 
of  which  the  defigns  are  publiftied  with  full  details  of  the 
interior  decoration,  contained  examples  of  the  fire-places, 
ceilings,  cornices,  arabefque  wall  decorations  in  ftucco,  by 
Robert  Adam.  The  fideboards,  buft  terms  (or  pedeftals), 
urn-fhaped  knife  boxes ;.  the  chairs,  commodes,  &c.  were  all 
defigned  to  accord  with  the  architedural  decorations.  Polifhed 
fteel  fire-grates  belong  to  this  period,  and  we  believe  to  the 
authorfhip  of  the  brothers  Adam.^ 

A  cabinet  maker  named  A.  Heppelwhite,  with  his  afliftants, 
(Heppelwhite  &  Co.),  publifhed  in  1789  a  complete  fet  of 
defigns  for  all  forts  of  reception  room  and  bed  room  furniture. 
We  fee  in  thefe  the  mahogany  chairs  with  pierced  ftrapwork 
backs,  library  and  pedeftal  tables,  mechanical  defks  and  bu- 
reaux, which  continued  in  fafhion  during  the  early  years  of 
this  century.  Fanciful  fafhed  glafs  doors  clofed  in  the  book- 
cafes  ;  interrupted  pediments  and  pedeftals  provided  fpace  for 
bufts  round  the  tops  of  thefe  cafes.  Fluted  legs,  and  occa- 
fionally  lion-headed  fupports,  uphold  the  tables  and  chairs. 
Knife  cafes  to  fet  on  the  fideboard,  and  urn  ftools  for  the 
breakfaft  table,  are  among  thefe  defigns.  Tea  chefts  and  tea 
caddies  indicate  that  tea  was  then  coming  into  general  ufe. 
Thomas  Sheraton,  another  cabinet  maker,  publifhed  towards 
the  end  of  the  century  a  complete  "  Didionary  "  of  his  trade. 
His  defigns,  like  thofe  juft  mentioned,  embrace  beds,  fofas,  &c. 
Mechanical  dreffing  and  wafhing  tables,  very  ingenioufly  coh- 

*^  A   piece   in    the    Mufeum  Col-  ^  For  plates,  fee  Works  of  the  late 

ledlion.  No.    55.  '65,   is  defigned  by      R.  and  J.  Adam.     Fol.  1822. 
Robert  Adam. 
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trivcd,  were  among  his  produftions.  We  meet  with  thefe  ftill. 
They  are  of  Spanifti  mahogany,  and  admirable  workmanfhip. 
The  ftrufture  of  all  thefe  pieces  was  light  and  ftrong.  Time 
has  had  little  efFed:  on  work  in  wood  fo  well  feafoned  and  on 
pieces  put  together  in  fo  workmanlike  a  manner. 

Excellent  bronze  clock  and  furniture  mounts  were  made  in 
England  during  this  period.  The  Chinefe  garden  tafte  of  Sir 
William  Chambers,  which  afFeded  all  the  decorative  art  of 
furniture  defigns,  probably  gave  an  additional  impulfe  to  the 
manufafture  of  **  Japan  "  work,  lacquer  ornamentation  already 
alluded  to. 

Marquetry  of  a  national  charadler,  chiefly  following  the 
architedhiral  ornamentation  of  Robert  Adam,  was  made  by 
many  cabinet  makers.  The  woods  are  lefs  fhowy  and  the 
defigns  lefs  floral  and  free  than  the  good  French  work  of  the 
period.  Still  it  is  elegant  and  always  thoroughly  firft-rate  as  to 
workmanfhip.  The  knife  cafes  (Nos.  J^S'^-Z-  '70)  will  illuftrate 
both  the  defigns  and  the  workmanfhip. 

The  French  Revolution  put  a  complete  flop  to  the  old 
arts  of  domeflic  life  in  France.  As  in  the  fixteenth  century, 
fo  in  the  eighteenth  the  new  ideas  rufhed  extravagantly  in  the 
direftion  of  republican  antiquity  and  Roman  tafle  and  fenti- 
ment.  It  was  under  the  empire,  after  the  Italian  wars  and  the 
Egyptian  expedition,  that  the  means  and  tafle  for  expendi- 
ture upon  civil  furniture  and  decorations  revived,  with  an 
afTumption  of  claflicalifm.  The  art  of  the  time,  however, 
infpired  by  the  hard  paintings  of  David,  is  but  a  dry  and 
afFedted  attempt  at  a  frefh  RenaifTance.  In  furniture  mounts, 
chairs,  &c.  of  aiFe(%ed  clafllcal  defigns,  it  is  known  as  the  art  of 
the  "  empire."  It  afFedled  this  country  as  foon  as  the  return  of 
peace  opened  the  continent  to  Englifh  travellers.  Architedlural 
decoration  under  the  regency  was  at  a  low  ebb.  Furniture  and 
room  decorations  were  defigned  after  claflical  ideals.  We  fee 
chairs  and  tables  following  the  defigns  on  antique  vafes  and  baf- 
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reliefs.  It  is .  probable  that  colledors,  fuch  as  Sir  William 
Hamilton  and  the  members  of  the  Dilettanti  fociety,  fenfibly 
afFefted  the  public  tafte. 

James  Wyatt,  the  architeft,  had,  during  the  laft  quarter  of 
the  preceding  century,  rebuilt  or  cleared  out  many  of  our  me- 
diaeval churches  and  houfes,  and  took  to  deligning  a  fort  of 
Gothic  for  room  decoration  and  furniture.  Sir  Jeffrey  Wyatt 
or  Sir  Jeffrey  Wyattville  (as  he  became)  was  the  defigner  of 
great  changes  at  Windfor  caftle,  under  George  IV.  The 
author  of  the  Waverley  novels  muft  be  credited  with  a  con- 
fiderable  fhare  in  the  "  Gothic "  revival,  which  afFefted  fur- 
niture as  well  as  archite<5lure.  Pugin  defigned  fome  of  the 
flimfy  Gothic  furniture  of  Windfor  caftle.  At  a  later  period 
of  his  life  he  did  much,  both  as  a  defigner  and  a  writer  upon 
art,  to  turn  attention  to  the  principles  on  which  mediaeval 
defigns  of  all  kinds  were  bafed.  The  coUedtions  of  the  Mufee 
des  Thermes,  at  the  Hotel  De  Cluny  in  Paris,  formed  and  left 
to  the  nation  by  the  late  M.  A.  Du  Sommerard,  as  well  as 
the  publifhed  works  of  eminent  living  writers  and  critics,  both 
indicated  the  progrefs  of  French  tafle  in  this  direftion  and 
helped  to  promote  it  amongfl  our  neighbours. 

We  are  now,  perhaps,  returning  to  Renaiffance  art  in  furni- 
ture, but  it  mufl  be  acknowledged  that  colledions  fuch  as  thofe 
now  exhibited  by  Sir  Richard  Wallace ;  the  Expofition  Re- 
Irofpeftive  in  Paris  in  1865  (in  which  many  of  thofe  objeds 
were  included);  the  loan  exhibitions  of  1862  in  I^ndon,  and 
that  of  Gore  Houfe  at  an  earlier  period ;  not  to  fpeak  of  the 
great  permanent  coUeftion  of  which  thefe  pages  treat,  will  and 
muft  contribute  to  form  the  public  tafte  in  regard  to  art  of  this 
kind. 

In  the  review  we  have  made  of  what  may  be  called  the 
houfehold  art  of  fo  many  ages',  our  attention  has  been  called 
to  excellence  in  many  forms,  and  it  would  be  difficult  to  affign 
an   abfolute  fuperiority  to  the  artifts  of  any  one  generation, 
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confidering  what  countlefs  beautiful  objefts  have  been  made  for 
the  perfonal  ufe  and  enjoyment  of  men.  The  fculptured 
thrones  of  ivory  and  gold,  the  feats  and  couches  of  bronze 
overlaid  with  gold  and  damafcened  with  the  precious  metals, 
the  inlaid  chariots,  precious  chefts/ and  jewelled  caikets  of  an- 
tiquity; the  imagery,  the  fhrines,  feats,  and  carved  work  of 
the  middle  ages ;  the  wood  fculpture,  tarfia,  pietra  dura,  da- 
mafcening  and  the  endlefs  variety  of  objefts  produced  during 
the  days  of  Leonardo,  Michel  Angelo,  and  Raphael,  down  to 
the  carving  of  Gibbons,  and  the  fplendid  produdlions  of  Boule, 
Riefener  and  the  reft,  are  all  excellent. 

We  do  not  venture  in  thefe  remarks  to  call  one  clafs  of 
productions  finer  than  another  where  the  differences  are  fo  great 
and  perfection  of  various  kinds  has  been  attained  in  each.  But 
thefe  produdions  when  at  their  beft  have  refulted  from  the 
utmoft  devotion  of  mind  and  time  on  the  part  of  trained  artifts; 
and  the  higheft  art  can  never  be  cheap,  neither  can  any  ma- 
chinery or  any  facility  of  mechanical  produftion  become  fub« 
ftitutes  for  art.  Beauty  which  is  created  by  the  hand  of  man, 
that  which  we  call  art,  is  not  the  clever  application  of  me- 
chanical forces  or  of  fcientific  inventions,  but  is  brought  to 
light,  whether  it  be  a  cabinet  front  or  the  Venus  of  Milo,. 
often  with  pain,  always  by  the  entire  devotion  of  the  labour, 
the  intelledt,  the  experience,  the  imagination  and  the  afFedion 
of  the  artift. 
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CHAPTER  II. 


IT  is  interefting  to  trace  the  changes  that  the  more 
common  and  neceflary  pieces  of  furniture  have  under- 
gone during  fucceflive  htftoric  ages.  The  focial  life 
of  ancient  times,  even  of  the  Middle  Ages,  which 
come  fo  much  nearer  to  us  in  point  of  years,  differs  from  that 
of  our  own  in  its  whole  afpeift.  Nothing  can  be  more  unlike 
London  as  we  now  know  it  than  the  fame  capital,  fay  as  lately 
as  in  1485,  in  which  year  King  Henry  VII.  was  driven  into 
London  in  a  cloje  carriage,  very  different  from  the  comfortable 
fpring  carriages  of  our  own  day,  to  be  crowned  at  Weftminfter. 
Such  a  conveyance  was  then  unufual  except  for  the  women  or 
the  family  during  long  journeys,  and  it  was  ufed  on  this  occafion 
becaufe  of  the  uncertainty  of  the  cautious  Lancaftrian  prince 
as  to  the  reception  he  might  meet  with.  London  was  a  laby- 
rinth of  narrow  ftreets,  the  upper  ftorics  of  the  houfes  built  of 
oak  timber,  with  carved  brackets  and  vanes  of  beaten  iron, 
every  particle  of  which  has  difappeared.  The  Tower,  the  Bride- 
well, and  other  ancient  manfions  were  then  royal  or  feudal 
residences,  richly  furnifiied  ;  lerved  or  defended  by  troops  of 
idlers  ferving  as  armed  followers  when  occafion  required.  The 
River  Thames  was  the  great  highway  between  the  city  and  the 
court  at  Weftminfter,  ufed  by  great  flate  officers  in  their  country 
houfes  at  Lambeth  or  Chelfea,  and  the  Royal  Navy  was  laid 
up  in  the  creek  fmce  known  as  the  Fleet  ditch. 

Yet  though  feme  perfonal  habits  may  have  changed  places 
in  dmiy  life  with  others,  the  wants  of  men  remain  the  fame  in 
the  nineteenth  as  in  the  third  century  and  as  in  the  nineteenth 
B.C.,  climate  and  foil  confidered.  Hence  fuch  objefts  as  beds, 
chairs,  tables,  chefts,  dreffers,  wardrobes  or  cabinets,  carriages 
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or  litters^  have  been  ufed  through  all  thefe  focial  changes,  and 
though  vaftly  altered  in  appearance  have,  neverthelefs,  main- 
tained a  certain  identity.  With  a  fummary  of  the  changes  of 
form  and  methods  of  decoration  of  a  few  of  the  principal  objedls 
of  perfbnal  ufe  we  conclude  our  hiftorical  fketch  of  furniture. 

Bedjieads  and  Couches. 

Beds  ferved  often  in  antiquity  and  in  the  middle  ages,  and 

have  ferved  at  all  times,  almoft  as  much  for  fitting  or  reclining 
by  day  as  for  fleeping  on  at  night. 

To  what  has  been  faid  on  the  fubjedl  of  antique  beds  in 
Chapter  L  little  need  be  added.  The  Egyptian  bed  and  the 
pillow  or  crutch,  of  wood  or  more  valuable  materials,  have  been 
defcribed.  Examples  of  the  crutch  are  numerous  in  the 
Britifh  Mufeum  and  in  the  Louvre. 

*'  The  Egyptians  had  couches,"  fays  Sir  G.  Wilkinfon, 
**  but  they  do  not  appear  to  have  reclined  upon  them  more 
frequently  than  modern  Europeans,  in  whofe  houfes  they  are 
equally  common.  Like  the  early  Greeks  and  Romans,  the 
Egyptians  were  accuftomcd  to  fit  at  meals  ;  for,  as  Philo  juftly 
obferves,  when  Jofeph  entertained  his  brethren,  he  ordered  them 
to  Jit  according  to  their  ages,  the  cuftom  of  reclining  at  meals 
not  having  yet  been  introduced. 

'*  The  couches  appear,  alfo,  to  have  been  intended  as  bed- 
Jieads ;  and  it  is  not  impoflible  that  they  were  intended  to 
flecp  on  at  night,  and  in  the  daytime,  a  rich  covering  being 
fubftituted  for  the  bedding,  they  were  readily  transformed  into 
an  ornamental  piece  of  furniture. 

••  The  ottomans  were  fimple  fquare  fofas  without  backs, 
raifed  from  the  ground  nearly  to  the  fame  level  as  the  chair. 
The  upper  part  was  of  leather,  or  of  cotton  fliuflF,  richly 
coloured,  like  the  cufhions  of  the  fauteuils,  and  the  box  was  of 
wood  painted  with   various  devices  and  ornamented  with  the 
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figures  of  captives,  who  were  fuppofed  to  be  degraded  by 
holding  fb  humiliating  a  pofition.  And  the  fame  idea  gave 
them  a  place  on  the  foles  of  fandals,  on  the  footftools  of  a 
royal  throne.  On  the  walls  of  the  palace  at  Medeenet  Haboo, 
in  Thebes,  their  heads  fupport  fome  of  the  ornamental  details 
of  the  building. 

•*  They  alfo  reclined  and  flept  on  carpets,  which  have 
been  mentioned  by  Homer  and  Diodorus  as  a  very  early 
invention."  ** 

The  early  Xe;^ o^  of  the  Greeks  was  covered  with  ikins,  over 
the  ikins  with  woollen  blankets,  ^-iiy^oi  and  j(7ia7vou :  fomedmes 
a  linen  cloth  or  fheet  was  added.  The  fineft  coverlids  were 
from  Miletus,  Carthage,  and  Corinth.  Thefe  varied  in  the 
foftnefs  of  their  woollen  texture  and  the  delicate  difpofition  of 
the  colours.  Later  Greek  beds  had  tovoi,  girths  of  leather 
or  firing  ;  xva^aXXov,  a  mattrefs  ;  Tpotrxc^aXeiov,  a  pillow  ; 
in  Latin  it  is  called  culcita.  Horace  alludes  to  the  cubital^  or 
elbow  cufhion  of  a  dandy  of  his  time. 

The  Roman  bed  had  the  fide  by  which  it  was  entered  open, 
Jponda;  the  other  was  protefted  by  a  flielf,  pluteus.  The  mat- 
trefi^  were  duffed  with  herbs,  in  later  times  with  wool  or 
feathers.  The  covers  were  called  ftragula  and  feriftromata. 
Precious  counterpanes  embroidered  with  gold  were  occafionally 
ufed,  called  Attalica,  becaufe  firfl  ufed  at  the  court  of  Attalius. 

Canopies  or  frames  for  curtsuns,  in  one  form  or  another, 
have  always  been  necefTary  adjunfts  to  beds.**  Teflers  were 
placed  on  cradles,  with  gauze  curtains  to  keep  off  flies.  A  line 
from  Martial,  ''  Quid  torus  a  Nilo,  quid  Sindone  tindhis 
olcnte,"  *  has  been  thought  by  fome  to  apply  to  the  ufe  of 

'^  The    oTfvfMyat     vAXuTcXfo-Tarau,  ^  Judith,  z.     £fther»  i. 

mentioned  by  Diodorus  as  fpread  for  as  Martial,  ii.  1 6,  but  the  pa£iige  is 

the  facred  animals  of  Egypt,  arc  fup-      varioufly  read, 
pofed  to  have  been  carpets.    Lib.  i.  34. 
Sir  G.  Wilkinfon,  Anc.  Egypt* 
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curtains  ibaked  in  eflences,  that  the  fmell  of  them  might  keep 
oiF  the  flies. 

LeSli  fperulatiy  for  fph^erulatiy  i.e.,  on  wheels,  were  in  ufe 
for  the  fick  in  claflical  and  mediaeval  times.  Grabatumy  a  low 
and  portable  bed,  with  mats  for  bedding.  This  is  the  expreflion 
ufed  in  the  Greek  of  St.  John's  Gofpel,  tranflated  "take  up 
thy  bed  and  walk."  The  word  is  of  Macedonian  origin. 
Scympodium  referred  to  a  bed  which  was  a  fort  of  chair  and 
leg-reft  combined. 

Triclinium. 

Beiides  beds  and  ftools  ufed  in  antiquity,  as  in  our  own 
times,  we  find  amongft  the  ancients  the  habit,  unknown  fince, 
of  reclining  on  the  left  elbow  at  meals.  And  allufion  has  been 
made  to  the  word  tricliniumy  a  feat  for  nine  perfons,  the  correft 
number  at  a  Roman  feaft.  It  became  the  cuftom  even  to  repre- 
fent  the  gods— the  Dii  majoreSy  or  greater  gods — as  fo  reclining. 
Their  images  were  placed  on  feats  draped  and  provided  with 
cuftiions,  pulvinaria.  The  proceeding  or  ceremony  was  called 
a  leSi  fterniumy  preparation  of  the  bed,  and  food  and  wine 
were  put  before  them.  Three  fuch  feats  in  white  marble  are 
preferved  in  the  Glyptotek,  at  Munich.  The  goddefles  were 
reprcfented  fitting  in  chairs  in  earlier  times,  as  men  alone  were 
fuppofed  to  recline  at  the  feaft. 

The  Greeks  of  later  times  ufed  couches  or  fofas,  or  raifed 
platforms,  much  as  the  Romans  did, 
with  two  perfons  only  on  each,  and  the 
places  of  honour  ranged  from  right  to 
left  of  the  firft.  The  Romans  called 
the  conventional  arrangement  the  /n- 
clinium.  The  accompanying  woodcut  reprefents  the  plan  of  a 
iriclinium,  the  gueft  reclining  on  the  left  elbow,  the  faces  of 
each  were  direfted  from  No.  i   to  No.  3,  4  to  6,  and  fo  on. 

Thefe  numbers  and  pofitions  indicated  a  fort  of  fuperiority, 
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or  a  higheft,  middle,  and  loweft  to  every  table.  A  paflage  from 
Horace,^  often  quoted,  enumerates  the  guefts  in  this  order. 
Fundanius,  who  was  at  the  top,  giving  an  account  of  a  dinner 
to  his  friends,  fays : — 

"  I  fat  at  the  top,  Vifcus  Thurinus  next  to  me ;  Varius,  if 
my  memory  ferves  me,  below  him ;  Vibidius  along  with  Ser- 
vilius  Balatro,  whom  Maecenas  brought  as  humble  companions. 
Nomentanus  was  above,  and  Porcius  below  the  hoft  himfelf." 

The  numbers  indicate  the  rank  of  each  gueft,  fummus, 
medius,  infimus  ;  the  table  was  in  the  middle,  either  on  a  level 
with  the  couches  (without  confidering  the  cufhions)  or  below 
them. 

The  fides  Nos.  i,  4,  7,  were  fometimes  protefted  by  a  rail- 
ing and  cufhion  for  the  back  of  the  outfide  gueft,  whofe  pofition 
Roman  conviviality  might  have  endangered.^ 

The  beds  of  the  early  middle  ages  in  England  had  tefters, 
with  curtains  to  keep  off  flies ;  often  of  valuable  material. 
Thefe  Aid  on  rings  on  an  iron  rod.  Sometimes  the  rod,  with  a 
frame  to  fuftain  it,  was  on  one  or  on  three  fides  of  the  bed, 
and  the  tefter  wanting.  Sometimes  the  beds  were  flung  on 
uprights,  as  cots  are  at  fea.  No  great  expenfe  was  incurred  in 
the  framework  till  the  fifteenth  and  fixteenth  centuries.  The 
fplendour  of  ftate  beds,  or  thofe  of  great  people,  confifted  in 
the  curtains.  Thefe  were  of  worfted  or  filk,  embroidered  in 
the  form  of  tapeftries,  in  fome  inftances  with  gold.  The  cur- 
tains were  occafionally  taken  down,  and  hung  up  in  churches 
on  feftivals.  Indeed  in  the  middle  ages*  the  curtains  formed 
the  moft  noticeable  feature  of  the  bed.  The  bedrooms  were 
ufually  low,  and  the  timbers  of  the  upper  floors  carved  or 
painted.  It  was  eafy,  therefore,  to  attach  cords  and  hooks  in 
the  ceiling  joifts.     Hence,  in  moft  manufcript  miniatures  or 


»  Sat.  ii.  8,  20,  23.  jea,  fee  Dr.  Smith's  Did.   of  Anti- 

^  For  a  complete  account  of  the  fub-      quities,  &c. 
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mediaeval  piAures  reprcfenting  (cenes  in  which  a  bed  is  depiAed 
— fuch  as  the  birth  of  the  Virgin  or  of  the  Saviour,  the  death 
of  the  Virgin,  or  other  like  fcenes — we  find  the  tefter  of  the 
bed  drained  by  cords  to  the  fides  of  the  room  or  to  the 
ceiling,  as   in  the  accompanying  woodcut.     It  was  ftrained  over 

a  wooden  framework,  and  hung      

rather  than  fupportcd.  The  cur- 
tains ran  round  this  frame,  as  in 
our  modern  four-pofters ;  but 
we  fee  them  hoifted  out  of  the 
way  during  the  daytime,  not 
round  a  poft,  only  raifed  out 
of  reach.  . 

The    fineft    examples  of  bed- 
(leads  that  can  be  called  mediaeval 

are  French,  and  only  met  with  in  fragments,  or  more  or  leis 
complete.  We  may  refer  the  reader  to  the  "  Mobilier  Fran- 
(ais"  of  Viollet  le  Due,  for  an  idea  of  the  fumptuous  carved  oak 
bedftead  of  the  great  palaces  and  hotels  of  France.  It  was  a 
frame  panelled  down  to  the  ground,  often  containing  chefts, 
drawers,  prefles,  or  other  fafe  places  under  the  fleeper.  The 
back  refembled  more  or  lefs  the  reredos  of  an  altar,  or  the 
great  panelled  prefles  that  filled  the  fides  of  facriftles.  Four 
pofts  fupported  the  canopy  or  tefter,  which  was  a  frame  of 
panelling.  It  was  a  traditionary  propriety  in  England  to  carve 
on  each  of  thefe  a  figure  of  one  of  the  four  Evangelifts,  in  the 
words  of  a  medieval  ballad,  "  Four  Gofpellorus  on  the  four 
pillorus," "  the  four  Gofpellers  or  Evangelifts,  one  on  each 
poft.  To  this  day,  in  retired  parts  of  England,  the  country 
people  ufe  the  exprefiion  : 

"  Matthew,  Mark,  Luke,  and  John, 
Blefs  the  bed  that  I  fleep  on,"  &c. 

"*  "Sir  Dcgrevaunt,"  in  one  of  the  Thornton 
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Few  old  Englifh  beds  have  furvived,  except  in  fragments. 
In  the  Mufeum  will  be  found  portions  of  pofts  only,  belonging 
to  the  mediaeval  period,  and  they  are  not  earlier  than  the  fifteenth 
century.     (Under  the  word  Woodwork,  No.  8129.  %2y  ^^0 

A  bed  of  the  fifteenth  century  is  commemorated  as  having 
figured  more  than  once  in  hiftory.  On  the  evening  of  the  20th 
of  Auguft  1485,  King  Richard  III.  mounted  on  a  white  horfe 
(Surrey),  rode  into  Leicefter,  armed  with  the  fame  fuit  of  bright 
plate  that  he  had  worn  at  Tewkeftiury.  He  flept  at  the  prin- 
cipal inn  of  Leicefter,  fince  known  as  the  Blue  Boar,  becaufe 
the  caftle  was  out  of  repair  and  uninhabitable.  He  flept  on  a 
bed,  the  under  part  of  which  formed  his  military  cheft,  and  the 
difcovery  of  the  treafure  a  century  afterwards  occafioned  a 
barbarous  murder.  ^ 

Hutton,  in  his  "  Battle  of  Bofworth  Field,"  thus  defcribes 
the  old  houfe  and  its  appurtenances :  "  In  the  Northgate  Street 
yet  ftands  a  large,  handfome,  half- timber  houfe,  with  one  ftory 
projedling  over  the  other,  formerly  an  inn,  the  Blue  Boar ; 
hence  an  adjoining  ftreet  derived  its  name,  now  corrupted  into 
Blubber  Lane.  In  one  of  the  apartments  Richard  refted  that 
night.  The  room  feems  to  have  been  once  elegant,  though 
now  in  difufe.  He  brought  his  own  bedftead,  of  wood,  large, 
and  in  fome  places  gilt.  It  continued  there  two  hundred  years 
after  he  left  the  place,  and  its  remains  are  now  in  the  pofiTeftion 
of  Alderman  Drake."  (What  has  become  of  them  ?)  *'  It  had  a 
wooden  bottom,  and  under  that  a  falfe  one  of  the  fame  materials, 
like  a  floor  and  its  under  ceiling.  Between  thefe  two  bottoms 
was  concealed  a  quantity  of  gold  coin,  worth  about  300/.  of 
our  prefent  money,  but  then  worth  many  times  that  fum."  * 


^  The  faft  of  the  tranfport  of  the  found  in  it,  however,  was  of  any  Jatcr 
bed  by  Richard  is  open  to  doubt.  Ad-  mint  than  that  of  Richard  III.  Knight's 
ditions  were  made  to  it  in  the  time  of  Shakefpeare,  Nichols'  County  of  Lei- 
Queen  Elizabeth ;   none   of  the   coin  cefter,  vol,  i. 
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It  is  faid  by  Pennant  that  a  flump  bedflead  preferred  in 
Berkeley  Caftle>  in  the  room  in  which  Edward  II.  was  murdered, 
is  the  fame  on  which  the  murder  was  committed.  Fine  ex- 
amples of  the  Tudor  bedfteads  are  preferred  in  the  old  bed- 
chambers of  the  caftle.** 


•^  A  curious  manuTcripc ,  of  court 
ceremonials  gives  us  the  following 
ezaft  diredlions  for  making  the  bed  on 
which  His  Majefty  King  Henry  VII. 
was  wont  to  deep,  when  at  home  with 
court  etiquette  about  him  : — 

''Item,  in  makinge  of  the  King's 
bedde: — Furfte  a  yoman  or  a  grome 
of  the  wardrope  muile  bringe  in  the 
ftuffcsy  and  y^  curteyns  mufte  be 
drawcnCy  and  a  gentilmane  ufchere 
muile  hold  the  curteyns  togeder,  and 
the  fid(e)  curteyns  and  the  foot  cur- 
tens;  then  muft  ij  fquyeres  for  the 
body  ftond  at  the  bedde's  hed,  on  ey 
(either)  fid  one  and  ij  yomen  of  the 
crowne  at  the  bedde's  fete  unto  the 
threfled  on  and  all  the  (luf  be  laide 
iawe  (fafe)  at  the  bedd's  fete  on  a 
carpet  be  for  the  yomen  of  the  duff 
(till  the  contents  of  the  palliaiTe  are 
entirely  remade) ;  then  a  yoman  of  the 
crowne  or  of  the  chambre  to  lep  upon 
the  bedd  and  roll  bjm  upe  and  dotou 
and  ajfaj  the  litter ;  the  paliaiTe  was 
looiTelv  filled,  and  the  ilraw  or  leaves 
renuule  daily ;  then  yomen  to  ly  down 
the  cstnvas  agayne;  then  ly  on  the 
fether  bed  and  bet  it  welle  and  make  it 
euque  (even)  and  fmothe ;  then  (halle 
the  yoman  of  the  fluffe  take  rhtffuftian, 
and  take  the  aflay  (fee  that  it  is  in  good 
order),  and  cafl  it  upon  the  bedd ;  then 
fliall  fquyeres  for  the  body  ley  hond 
thereon,  and  yomen,  and  ley  it  flreight 
upon   the   bedd  without  eny  wrinkils ; 


and  the  fhet  in  the  fame  wife;  then 

uke  bothe  the  fhetes  and  the  fiiidian  by 

the  bordure  and  put  them  in  vnder  the 

fether   bede  at  bothe  fides  and  at  the 

feet  alfo ;  then  ly  on  the  oyr  (other) 

fhcte,  and  the  fquyeres  for  the  body  to 

take  the  fhete  and  gadure  (gather)  it 

rounde  in  yr  handes  on  ethcre  fid  the 

bedd  and  go  up  to  the  bedd*s  hed,  and 

flrike   down    the   bedd   till  they  com 

doun  twis  or  thris,  and  fhake  the  fhete 

at  the  bedd's  feet  and  lay  it  faire  or 

bred  (broad)  on  the  bedd ;  then  ley  on 

the  toyr  (t'other)  fluff*  and  fiuflian  above; 

yen  take  paire  or  ij  of  martrons  (marten 

furs)  and  ley  above ;  but  firfl  take  a 

paire  of  ermyns  and  ley  above  (them) ; 

and  then  lay  on    the  martrons ;  then 

roll  down   the    bed  the  fpace    of  an 

eine;    then   let   the   yomen   take   the 

pillowcs   and   bete  them  well   w^  y' 

honnds  (hands)  and  cafl  them  up  to 

the  fquyeres  for  the  body,  and  let  them 

ley  them  on  the  bedd  as   it  plefiithe 

the   King's  grace;  then   take   an  hed 

fchet  of  reynes,  and  ley  yt  on,  and  put 

the  one   fide  of  the  fchet  under  the 

pillows  and  let  the  othere  fid  be  fulle ; 

then  take  an  hed  fchet  of  ermyne,  and 

\ty  it  on  aboueno ;  then  tak  the  oyr 

fid  of  the  hed   fchet  (head  fheet)  of 

reynes  (linen  from  Rennes  in  Brittany) 

and  ley  it  on   lofte   (over)  on  that; 

then  the  fquyeres  for  the  body  to  lay 

up  the  bed   agayne   on  lofte  on  the 

pUlowes   then  take  a  fhete  of  reynes. 


i 
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In  the  town  of  Ware  in  Hertfordshire  is,  and  has  long  been, 
an  inn  under  the  fign  of  the 
"  Saracen's  Head."  "  In  this," 
fays  Clutterbuck  "  there  is  a 
bed  of  enormous  proportions, 
twelve  feet  fquare.     The  head 
is  panelled  in  the  Elizabethan 
llyle  of  arched  panels,  and  a 
date  is  painted  on  it — 1460." 
(This,    however,  is    not    au- 
thentic)     "  It    is   of  carved 
oak.     The  top  is  covered  by 
a  panelled  teller,  fupported  on    balufter  columns  at  the  feet. 
The  bafes  of  thefe  reft  on  a  cluftcr  of  four  arches  or  fupports 
to    each    column."     The  woodcut  is   from  Shaw's   Furniture. 
Of  this  bed,  though  alluded  to  by  Shakefpeare,  Clutterbuck 
could    find    no    authentic   hiftory.*'      In    "  Twelfth   Night," 
Sir  Andrew  Aguecheek   alks   Sir    Toby  Belch,  "  Will  either 
of  you  bear  me  a  challenge?"     Sir  Toby.  "Go,  write  it  in 
a  martial  hand;  be  curt  (crufty)  and  brief;  it  is  no  matter 
how  witty,  fo  it  be  eloquent  and  full  of  invention  ;  taunt  him 
with  the  licenfe    of  ink ;    if  thou  thou^fi   him   thrice  it  ftiall 
not  be  amifs,  and  as  many  lies  as  will   lie  on   thy  ftiect  of 
paper,  although  the  Jheet  were  big  enough  for  the  bed  of  Ware 
in   England." — Act  iii.  2.     "  It  is  reputed  twelve  feet   fquare, 
and   capable  of  holding  twenty  or   twenty-four  perfons ;    to 

and   cover   rbe    bed    ouer  and   ouyre  be  mete  (ferved  out)  for  them,  bred, 

every  fide ;  then  the  urcbere  to  knyt  ale  and  wyne,  and  then  they  to  drink 

the  curiyns  togedure  and  a  fquyerc  for  all  to  gcdure  goodly. — Ceremoniea  and 

the  body  to  caft  holy  water  upon  the  Services   at    Court  in    the  Time   of 

bede ;  then  the  fquyercs  for  the  body  Henry   VU.     From  a  MS.  by  Peter 

and  ufcherea  and  all  oihere  y'  were  ai  Le  Neve,  Norroy  King  of  Arms,  &c. 
ihe  making  of  the  beddc,  go  w'out  the  si  Hiftory  of  Hertfotdfliire,  vol.  iii. 

traucrfe  (partition)  and  y'  (there  is)  to 
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accommodate  that  number  they  mud  lie  at  top  and  bottom 
and  the  feet  in  the  middle."" 

To  the  Tudor  and  Jacobean  period  of  heavy  oak  furniture 
fucceeded  the  cuftom  of  fupplying  the 
place  of  oak-panelled  tellers  and  head- 
boards with  rich  hangings  either  of 
tapeftry,  cut  Genoa,  or  Venice  velvets 
and  other  coftly  materials,  with  oftrich 
feathers  or  other  ornaments  on  the 
angles.  The  royal  beds  at  Hampton 
Court  admirably  illuftrate  this  (lately 
falhion,  as  in  the  accompanying  woodcut. 
More  modern  changes  it  is  unnecefTary 
to  trace. 

Couches     for     reclining    in    fitting 
rooms  were,  in  the  middle  ages,  rather 


"  Nmc'b  Gloflkry. 

Connefted  with  bed)  and  bed  fiir- 
titture  wai  [he  cuRom  of  preparing  the 
bedi  and  rooms  of  our  queens  in  the 
middle  ages,  before  the  birth  of  royal 
children.  Minute  accounts  have  been 
preferved  of  the  regulations  obferved 
on  feveral  of  thefe  occafions. 

The'  following  was  the  ceremonial 
obferved  with  reference  to  Elizabeth  of 
York,  gueen  of  Henry  VII.,  in  1489. 
"  On  Atlhallows  Eve  the  Queen  took 
to  her  chamber  in  Welbniniter."  After 
Mafs  and  Communion,  for  which  "the 
Earl  of  Salilbury  held  the  towels,  thecor- 
ners  of  which  were  golden,  the  queen 
was  led  on  as  before ;  when  (he  arrived 
at  her  own  great  chamber,  Ihe  tarried 
in  the  ante-room  before  it,  and  flood 
under  her  cloth  of  cftate,  then  was 
ordered  a  void  (deflert)  of  refrelhments. 
Her  chamber  was  hanged   and  ceiled 


with  blue  dolb  of  arras,  enriched  with 
gold  fleur-de-lys.  No  figure  fubjefts 
were  allowed  on  the  tapeflry,  '  being 
inconvenient  for  ladies  in  fuch  a  cafe  ;' 
and  for  fear  of  any  fudden  fright  from 
'  figures  which  gloomily  glare,'  The 
pallet  in  the  chamber  had  a  canopy  of 
velvet  of  many  colours  ftrlped  with 
gold  and  garnifhed  with  red  rofes ;  an 
altar  ftimifhed  with  relics,  and  a  cup- 
board, the  top  covered  with  gold  plate. 
When  the  queen  had  recommended 
herfelf  to  the  good  prayers  of  the 
lords,  her  chamberlain  drew  the  tra- 
verfe  curtains  which  parted  the  cham- 
ber, and  thence  forward  no  manner 
of  officer  came  within  the  queen's 
chamber,  but  only  ladies  and  gentle- 
women after  the  old  cuflom."  From 
the  Cotton  MS.,  quoted  In  Queens  of 
England,  iv.  4,]. 
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benches  with  cufhions  on  them.  In  the  fcventeenth  and 
eighteenth  centuries  we  find  the  fame  ornaments  that  were 
ufed  in  chair  backs  extended  to  large  frames  fo  as  to  form 
them  into  couches^  and  the  fame  plaited  cane  panels.  In 
the  laft  century,  fofas  were  fometimes  made  in  the  form  of 
feveral  chair  backs,  with  arms  at  each  end,  the  backs  being 
pierced  work  or  framing  made  of  bars  in  fancy  fliapes.  This 
work  was  in  mahogany  or  fatin  wood,  or  was  painted  after 
the  fafhion  of  Vernis  Martin  work.  In  all  cafes  fuch  pieces 
were  made  to  accord  with  fuites  of  chairs,  tables,  &c. 

Cradles  have  been  made  in  many  fliapes.  The  moft  ap- 
proved in  antiquity  was  that  of  a  boat,  trxa^ogy  or  a  fliield ;  in 
either  cafe  they  could  be  rocked.  The  infant  Bacchus  is  fome- 
times reprefented  in  a  corn  fan. 

In  the  fourteenth  century  the  men  of  Ghent  deftroyed  the 
houfe  of  the  Earl  of  Flanders,  according  to  FroifTart,  and  all 
his  furniture,  including  the  cradle  in  which  he  was  nurfed, 
which  was  of  filver.^  In  our  own  day  filver  cradles  are  pre- 
fented  to  mayors  of  towns  when  a  birth  occurs  in  the  family 
during  their  tenure  of  office.  The  moil  fumptuous  work 
of  this  defcription  of  modern  date  is  the  cradle  prefented 
to  the  emprefs  Eugenie  by  the  municipality  of  Paris.  It 
reprefents  an  antique  galley  with  the  armorial  bearings  of  Paris, 
fplendidly  decorated  with  enamel  and  metal  mounts,  chifelled 
and  gilt. 

The  cradle  of  Henry  V.  is  ftill  preferved  in  the  caftle  of 
Monmouth.**  It  is  in  the  form  of  a  cheft,  much  as  the  cradle 
in  the  Mufeum,  No.  1769.  '69.  It  fwings  on  pofts,  one  at  each 
end,  {landing  on  crofl-bars  to  keep  them  fteady.  Falcons  or 
hawks,  rudely  carved,  ornament  the  tops  of  the  poils.     There 


^  Turner,   Domeilic    Architcfturc,  **  It  is  figured  in  Shaw*s   "  Ancient 

ii.  100.  Furniture." 
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is  no  higher  portion  as  in  the  example  in  the  Mufeum  to 
fupport  a  tefter. 

A  cradle  of  Turkifli  make,  barrel -fhaped,  with  pierced  head 
and  footboard,  entirely  covered  with  marquetry  of  mother-of- 
pearl,  is  now  in  the  Loan  Court  of  the  Mufeum. 

Chairs. 

In  the  ancient  Egyptian  paintings  at  Thebes,  and  elfe- 
where,  chairs  are  minutely  reprefented  like  the  throne  or  arm 
chair  of  the  Greeks,  each  containing  one  perfon.  Occafionaliy 
they  ufed  ftools  and  low  feats  raifed  a  little  above  the  ground. 
Some  fat  crofT- legged  on  the  ground,  though  this  is  more  rare, 
or  kneeling  on  one  knee.  The  men  and  women  generally  fat 
apart,  but  in  the  fame  room.  While  converfing  they  fat,  and 
did  not  recline. 

**  Various  forms  of  chairs  occur  in  Egyptian  fculptures, 
reprefenting  fcenes  of  domeftic  life,  and  facred  fubjedls.  Some 
were,  on  the  principle  of  our  camp  ftools,  furniftied  with  a 
cuftiion  or  covered  with  the  flcin  of  a  leopard  or  other  animal, 
which  could  be  eafily  removed  when  the  chair  was  folded 
up.     .     .     .     The  feat  was  frequently  of  leather,  painted  with 

flowers  or  fancy  devices Sometimes  the  feat  was 

formed  of  interlaced  work  of  ftring,  carefully  and  neatly  ar- 
ranged, which  like  our  Indian  cane  chairs,  appears  to  have  been 
particularly  adapted  to  a  hot  climate ;  but  over  this  even  they 
occafionaliy  placed  a  leather  cufhion  painted  in  the  manner 
already  mentioned.  Moft  of  the  chairs  and  ftools  were  about 
the  ordinary  height  of  thofe  now  ufed  in  Europe,  the  feat  being 
nearly  in  a  line  with  the  bend  of  the  knee ;  but  fome  were  very 
low,  and  others  offered  that  variety  of  pofition  which  we  feek  in 
the  kangaroo  chairs  of  our  own  drawing  rooms  .... 
and,  what  is  remarkable,  the  fkill  of  thefe  cabinet  makers,  even 
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in  the  early  era  of  Jofeph,  had  already  done  away  with  the 
neceffity  of  uniting  the  legs  with  bars.  Stools^  however,  and 
more  rarely  chairs,  were  occafionally  made  with  thefe  ftrength- 
ening  members,  as  is  ftill  the  cafe  in  our  own  country ;  but 
the  form  of  the  drawing  room  fauteuil  and  of  the  couch  is  not 
degraded  by  fo  unfeemly  and  fo  unjkilful  a  fupport.  The  back 
of  the  chair  was  equally  light  and  ftrong.  It  was  occafionally 
concave,  like  fome  of  the  Roman  chairs.  .  .  .  The  (tools 
ufed  in  the  faloon  were  of  the  fame  ftyle  and  elegance  as  the 
chairs,  and  frequently  only  differed  from  them  in  the  abfence 
of  a  back ;  thofe  of  more  delicate  workmanfhip  were  made  of 
ebony,  and  inlaid,  as  I  have  already  flated,  with  ivory  and  rare 
woods ;  and  many,  as  already  obferved,  folded  up,  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  our  camp  ftools.  Some  of  an  ordinary  kind  had  folid 
fides,  and  were  generally  very  low,  and  others  with  three  legs, 
not  unlike  thofe  ufed  by  the  peafants  of  England,  belonged 
to  perfons  of  inferior  rank."  ^ 

The  claflical  curule  chairs  were  made  of  ivory ;  fometimes 
of  folid  and  entire  elephants'  teeth,  which  feems  to  have  been 
the  typical  idea  of  the  ivory  chair ;  fometimes  the  ivory  was 
veneered  on  a  wooden  bafe.  The  foot  or  point  of  the  tufk 
was  carved  into  a  head  or  beak. 

This  chair  of  office  was  placed  in  the  chariot  when  the 
owner  was  driven  out.  It  was  ufed  by  kings,  priefls,  confuls, 
praetors,  and  ediles.  It  was  called  avaxXivrpov  by  the  Greeks. 
It  is  from  this  curved  chair  of  flate  that  the  mediaeval  chairs 
were  derived,  of  which  the  form  remained  popular  in  Italy 
through  the  fifteenth  and  fixteenth  centuries.  The  mediaeval 
name  for  this  kind  of  chair  was  faldijiorium,  rendered  '  fald- 
ftool,'   a   flool  or   feat  to   fupport   the    arms  when    kneeling, 
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or   to   aft   as   a   chair  when   fitting,    from   the   Szxon  fatten ^ 
to  fold. 

The  earlieft  type  of  the  architeftural  thrones  or  chairs  of 
the  middle  ages  is  the  ancient  chair  of  St.  Peter,  kept  in  the 
Church  of  St.  Peter  at  Rome,  of  which  a  woodcut  is  given 
in  p.  xlviii.  It  is  now  completely  concealed  by  the  feat  or 
covering  of  bronze  erefted  in  1667  ^7  Bernini,  out  of  the 
bronze  taken  from  the  Pantheon,  the  greater  part  of  which  was 
made  into  the  Baldacchino  or  canopy  over  the  high  altar.  It 
(lands  under  what  would  be  in  our  northern  churches  the  eafl 
window.  Round  this  outer  chair  are  grouped  four  of  the 
doAors  of  the  church,  St  Ambrofe  and  St.  Auguftine  in  front ; 
St.  Athanafius  and  St  John  Chryfoftom  behind.  A  very 
exaft  drawing  of  the  ancient  chair,  belonging  to  Mr.  Halkett, 
was  exhibited  in  the  South  Kenfington  Mufeum  four  years  ago. 
The  chair  is  conftrufted  of  wood  overlaid  with  carved  ivory 
work  and  gold.  The  back  is  bound  together  with  iron.  It  is 
fquare  with  folid  front  and  arms.  The  width  in  front  is  thirty- 
nine  inches ;  the  height  in  front  thirty  inches,  fliowing  that  a 
fcabellum  or  footftool  muft  have  belonged  to  it.  The  depth, 
from  back  to  front,  is  twenty-two  inches ;  height  of  the  back 
fifty -two  inches  and  three- quarters.  The  back  is  compofed  of 
little  columns  and  arches  of  wood,  with  a  pedimental  top.  In 
the  front  are  eighteen  groups  or  compofitions  from  the  Gofpels, 
carved  in  ivory,  with  exquifite  finenefs,  and  worked  with 
inlay  of  the  pureft  gold.  On  the  outer  fides  are  feveral 
little  figures  carved  in  ivory.  It  formed,  according  to  tra- 
dition, part  of  the  furniture  of  the  houfe  of  the  Senator 
Pudens,  an  early  convert  to  the  Chriftian  faith.  It  is  he 
who  gave  to  the  church  his  houfe  in  Rome,  much  of  which 
remains  are  covered  by  the  church  of  St.  Pudenziana.  Pudens 
gave  this  chsdr  to  St  Peter,  and  it  became  the  throne  of 
the  See.     It  was  kept  in  the  old  Bafilica  of  St.  Peter's,  about 
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the  fpot  where  the  Porta  Santa  now  ftands,  by  the  fide  of  the 
entrance  doors.  From  thence  it  was  moved  to  the  oratory  of 
Adrian  I.,  where  the  feat  of  the  grand  penitentiary  is  now 
placed.  It  was  then  taken  to  the  church  of  St.  Anne,  the 
old  Sacrifty.  Then  to  the  prefent  facrifty ;  to  the  chapel  of 
SS.  Servantius  and  Lambert,  called  the  chapel  'delle  reliquie.' 
Urban  VIII.  removed  it  to  the  Baptiftery.  Laftly,  Alex- 
ander VII.  (Chigi)  placed  it  where  it  ftands,  January  1 6, 
i666.»« 

Some  confufion  has  been  made  between  this  celebrated  piece 
of  antiquity  and  another  chair  of  St.  Peter,  which  has  led  to 
doubts  both  of  its  antiquity  and  its  Chriftian  ufe  and  deftination. 

This  other  chair  of  St.  Peter,  called  that  of  Antioch,  is  pre- 
ferved  in  the  old  cathedral  church  of  St.  Pietro  in  Caftello. 
Fragments  only  now  exift,  namely,  the  fides  and  arms.  A 
pillar  or  ftile  of  marble,  a  portion  of  an  old  Mahometan  monu- 
ment brought  from  Sicily,  has  been  worked  in  to  form  the  feat, 
with  parts  of  an  infcription,  verfes  from  the  Koran.  Thefe 
verfes  of  the  Koran  led  to  various  notable  controverfies  on 
the  authenticity  of  the  famous  chair  of  St.  Peter  preferved  in 
the  Vatican  at  Rome.  According  to  tradition,  this  Venetian 
chair  of  St.  Peter  was  a  prefent  from  the  emperor  Michel, 
fon  of  Theophilus  (824-864)  to  the  Venetian  republic  in  re- 
cognition of  fervices  rendered  by  the  ftate  and  the  doge, 
Tradonico,  or  Gradonico,  who  died  864,  or  his  predeceflbr, 
John  Patrociaco,  or  as  he  is  called  Partecipagio,  againft  the 
Mahommedan  incurfions. 


*  Cardinal  Wifcman  and  the  Cava-  than  the  reft.     The  reader  will  fee  the 

Here  de  RoiE   have   both   written   to  matter  fully  difcuiTed  and  the  chair  il- 

defend  the  ancient   tradition   of  the  luflrated  by  drawings  of  Fontana  and 

chair  againft  the  opinions  of  fome  mo-  others  in  ''  Two  memoirs  on  St.  Peter's 

dem  antiquaries.     We  (hall   offer  no  Chair,"  &c.   Vetufta  Mon.  Soc.  Antiq., 

opinion  on   this  fubjedl,   or   whether  1870. 
parts  of  the  chair  are  more   ancient 
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Another  famous  chair  is  alfo  preferved  in  Venice,  viz.,  that 
of  St  Mark>  the  patron  faint  of  Venice.  This  chair  is  now  kept 
in  the  treafury  of  St.  Mark's.  It  was  originally  kept  behind  the 
altar  of  the  Sacrament  at  St.  Mark's,  and  was  transferred  from 
that  place  under  Andrea  Gritti,  Doge,  in  1534.  The  chair  was 
preferved  at  Alexandria  as  that  of  St.  Mark,  the  Evangelift,  the 
apoftle  of  Alexandria.  From  thence  it  was  fent  to  Conftanti- 
nople,  at  the  inftance  of  St.  Helena,  mother  of  Conftantine,  the 
firft  Chriftian  Emperor.  The  Venetians,  under  Henry  Dandolo, 
took  Conftantinople  in  1204.  Amongft  the  fruits  of  viftory 
was  the  chair  of  St.  Mark  and  other  relics.  It  was  then 
brought  to  Grado,  another  ifland  on  the  fliore  of  the  Adriatic, 
which  was  fet  up  as  the  feat  of  the  Venetian  patriarchate. 
From  thence  it  was  transferred  to  Venice  when  the  fee  of  the 
Patriarch  was  removed  to  the  capital,  and  was  placed,  as  dated 
above,  behind  the  altar  of  the  Sacrament  in  St.  Mark's.  This 
removal  took  place  between  1520  and  1534- 

Anciently,  this  chair,  like  that  of  St.  Peter  in  Rome,  was 
covered  with  plates  of  ivory,  carved  panels  probably  fitted 
into  frame  pieces  of  wood  as  a  covering  to  the  ftone.  As 
it  is  now  feen,  however,  the  work  is  of  oriental  marble.  It 
is  a  rudely  (haped  arm  chair,  with  high  back  Hoping  upwards 
in  the  form  of  a  pediment,  truncated  and  furmounted  by  a 
ftone,  cut  into  an  imperfeft  circle  or  oval,  and  having  an  arm  or 
volute  like  the  reverfed  angle-volute  of  a  column  projefting 
from  the  lower  part  of  each  fide.  On  this  ftone  are  fculptured 
crofifes  before  and  behind.  Each  fide  thefe  erodes  are  figures  : 
St.  Matthew  and  St.  Mark  on  the  front,  St.  Luke  and  St.  Paul 
at  the  back.  They  are  known  by  the  books  they  hold  in  their 
hands.  On  the  main  flab  of  the  back  is  fculptured  a  vine  ; 
beneath  the  vine  the  Immaculate  Lamb.*^ 


^  Lf(  Cattedra  Aleflkndrina,  &c.,  by  Pre.  G.  Sccchi.     Venezia,  1853. 
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The  chair  of  St.  Maximian,  Archbifliop  of  Ravenna,  dates 
from  the  fixth  century.  It  is  defcribed  in  Mr.  Mafkell's 
"  Ivories."  It  is  overlaid  with  ivory,  and  cafts  of  fragments  can 
be  feen  among  the  fidlile  ivories  of  the  Mufeum.^ 

A  magnificent  fourteenth  century  architeftural  chair  of 
filver  is  preferved  at  Barcelona.  The  fupports  reprefent  window 
tracery.  One  large  arch  forms  the  front  fupport,  being  cufped, 
and  thefe  cufps  again  fubdivided.  The  back  and  fide  form  each 
a  pair  of  windows,  of  two  lights  or  divifions,  each  with  a  circle 
above,  the  whole  cufped  and  having  the  foil  leaves  on  the 
cufps.  The  back  is  open  tracery  work,  reprefenting  three 
narrow  windows,  with  two  lights  or  openings  each.  They 
finifti  in  three  lofty  gables,  crocketed  outfide  and  divided  into 
tracery  within.  When  Martin,  king  of  Arragon,  fucceeded  to 
the  throne  in  1395,  he  was  abfent  in  Sicily,  occupied  in  fup- 
prefling  the  rebellion  againft  his  fon  and  daughter-in-law, 
fovereigns  of  that  ifland.  After  having  reduced  the  Sicilians 
to  obedience,  he  returned  to  the  pofl^eflion  of  his  own  do- 
minions, and  landed  at  Barcelona  in  1397.  He  made  a 
triumphal  proceflion  into  that  city,  and  on  that  occafion  he  is 
faid  to  have  ufed  this  filver  chair.'* 

Chairs  in  England  during  the  mediaeval  period  were  fome- 
times  made  of  turned  wood.  The  chair  known  as  that  of 
Glaftonbury  is  a  fquare  board  on  two  pairs  of  crofl^-treftles, 
with  a  fquare  board  for  a  back,  held  to  the  feat  by  floping  arm 
pieces,  fliaped  out  to  receive  the  arms  of  a  fitter.  On  the 
edges  of  the  feat  and  back  tenons  protrude,  long  enough  to 
pafs  through  mortices  in  the  leg  and  arm  pieces,  which  are 
pegged  to  keep  them  firm.     Like  the  fixteenth  century  curule 


»  Nos.  ^5  to  H^  in  ProfeiTor  Weft-  »  Shaw,  Drcffes  and  Decorations  of 

wood's  catalogue.    The  chair  is  figured      the  Middle  Ages,  19I,  i. 
by  Du  Sommerard. 
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chairs  thcfe  can  eafily  be  taken  to  pieces  for  travelling.  During 
the  reigns  of  Elizabeth  and  James,  high-backed  chairs,  richly 
cut  and  pierced,  with  wooden,  afterwards  with  cane,  feats 
were  ufed  and  remained  in  ufe  fimplified  and  lightened  {^Jee 
No.  4882.  '58  in  the  coUeftion)  during  more  than  a  century. 

The  Italian  fafhion  of  chairs  with  plain  frames,  but  padded 
and  richly  covered,  of  which  handfome  examples  are  at  Knowle 
Park,  was  introduced  early  in  the  feventeenth  century,  when 
Genoa,  Lucca,  and  Venice  cut  velvets  were  imported. 

Chairs  of  cuir  bouilli  thick  leather,  damped  and  faftened 
with  large  brafs  nails,  were  made  in  Sp^n  and  Portugal  in  the 
fixteenth  and  feventeenth  centuries.  Some  are  in  the  Mufeum 
coUeAion. 

The  ufe  of  marquetry.was  not  confined  to  tables  and  cabi- 
nets. Rich  chairs  were  made  in  this  material  (rarely  in  Boule) 
during  the  eighteenth  century  in  France,  Italy,  and  Holland, 
from  whence  they  were  introduced  during  the  reign  of  William 
and  Mary  into  this  country,  and  light  and  very  elegant  yellow 
fatinwood  marquetry  chairs  were  made  towards  the  end  of 
the  eighteenth  century.  In  fome  inftances  they  were  painted  to 
accord  with  fuch  furniture  as  the  drefling  table.  No.  635.  '70. 
The  ufe  of  mahogany  for  chairs,  folidly  made,  and  often 
delicately  carved  and  admirably  conftrudbed,  was  general  during 
the  laft  century  in  England,  mahogany  having  difplaced  oak 
for  furniture  of  all  kinds.  Chippendale,  Lock,  Sheraton,  and 
others,  have  been  alluded  to  in  connexion  with  work  of  this 
defcription,  and  none  of  their  productions  furpafs  their  chairs 
in  workmanfhip. 

The  French  carved  chairs  of  the  time  of  Louis  XVI., 
covered  with  filk  all  but  the  legs  and  framework,  painted  white 
or  gilt,  were  made  to  accord  with  the  fofas  and  carved  wood- 
work of  the  rooms.  One  or  two  are  placed  for  the  prefent 
in  the  elegant  little  boudoir  or  fitting  room  in  the  Mufeum. 
This  example  was  followed,  with  certain  national  Kjiflferences, 
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in  England.     The  reader  may  fee  examples  in  Nos.  405.  '72 
and  407.  *72,  recently  added  to  the  colledions. 


Italian  Chair.     Early  17th  century.     No,  i537-  '55- 


Tables. 

The  antique  Egyptian  tables  were  round,  fquare,  or  oblong ; 
the  former  were  generally  ufed  during  their  repafts,  and  confided 
of  a  circular  flat  fummit,  fupported,  like  the  monopodium  of  the 
Romans,  on  a  fingle  fhaft  or  leg  in  the  centre,  or  by  the  figure 
of  a  man  intended  to  reprefent  a  captive.  Large  tables  had, 
ufually,  three  or  four  legs,  but  fome  were  made  with  folid  fides 
(as  fome  from  the  tombs  of  Thebes),  and  though  generally  of 
wood  many  were  of  metal  or  ftone ;  and  they  varied  in  fize 
according  to  the  purpofes  for  which  they  were  intended.  Many 
were  three-legged,  the  legs  in  a  concave  fhape. 
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An  antique  marble  table  of  Grseco-Roman  work  is  pre- 
served at  Naples  (Mufeo  Borbonico)  fupported  by  a  centaur  in 
full  relief  at  one  end,  and  a  fea  monfter,  Scylla  it  is  fuppbfed, 
involving  a  fliipwrecked  mariner  in  the  folds  of  her  tail,  with 
indications  of  waves,  &c.  round  her  body.  Thefe  figures  fliow 
on  each  fide  of  the  central  (lab  as  the  Ninevite  biills  do  in  the 
wall  fupports  now  in  the  Britifli  Mufeum.*^  Other  Roman 
tables  of  larger  dimenfions  had  three,  four,  or  five  fupports  of 
fphinxes,  lions,  and  the  like. 

In  the  Middle  Ages,  as  has  been  faid  in  difcuiling  that  period, 
tables  were  generally  folding  boards  laid  on  trefifels  and  move- 
able. The  general  difpofition  of  the  dining  table  was  taken 
from  thofe  of  abbeys  and  convents,  and  may  be  feen  continued 
in  ibme  of  our  own  colleges  to  this  day.  The  principal  table 
was  on  a  raifed  platform  or  floor  at  the  upper  end  of  the  hall, 
and  thence  called  the  "  High  "  table.  The  guefts  fat  on  one 
fide  only,  as  in  the  traditional  reprefentations  of  the  Laft  Supper, 
and  the  place  of  honour  was  the  centre,  the  oppofite  fide  being 
left  for  the  fervice.  The  principal  perfon  fat  under  a  canopy  or 
cloth  of  eftate,  either  made  for  the  occafion,  or  under  a  panelled 
canopy  curving  outward  and  permanent,  as  may  be  feen  in 
reprefentations  of  meals  in  numerous  illuftrated  MSS.  of  the 
middle  ages. 

The  round  tower  at  Windfor  was  fpecially  built  by 
Edward  III.,  before  the  year  134?,  to  hold  a  round  table, 
when  he  inftituted  or  confirmed  with  much  ceremonial,  and 
with  tournaments  and  feftivities,  the  Order  of  the  Garter,**  or 
Knights  of  the  Round  Table.  The  chapter  houfe  of  the  order 
was  defigncd  to  be  two  hundred  feet  in  diameter.^  The  roof 
probably  refted  on  a  central  column  in  the  manner  of  the  cathe- 


^  A  plate  of  this  uble  is  publilhed      tive  Cat.   of  the   Mufeo   Borbonico. 
in   the   "  Chefi    D'CEuvrcs   de   TArt         «  Auftin  and  Sir  H.  Nicoks,  i.  8. 
Antique  "  (i.  22),  and  in  the  defcrip-  ^  Stow :  Sir  H.  Nicolas,  ib. 
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dral  chapter  houfes  of  Salifbury  and  other  Englifli  churches, 
whether  vaulted  or  of  timber,  and  the  hall  was  itfelf  called  the 
Round  Table.  At  feafts  or  chapters  a  round  table  was  adopted 
to  fliow  the  equality  of  the  members  of  the  fraternity,  and  they 
fat  on  the  outer  fide  only  of  the  table,  which  ran  round  a  circle 
with  openings,  leaving  the  inner  fide  for  fervice.  A  large  oaken 
table  is  faid  to  have  been  found  fome  years  fince  in  the  Round 
Tower,  but  we  can  find  no  notice  of  it  at  the  prefent  time. 

Occafionally  mediaeval  tables  in  England  were  of  ftone  or 
marble.  Of  the  former  material  a  table  is  preferved  belonging 
to  the  ftrangers'  hall  at  Winchefter.  Of  fome  Englifli  tables 
the  tops  are  made  with  two  thicknefles,  the  lower  pulling  out 
on  either  fide  to  reft  on  fupports  drawn  from  the  bed.  A  table 
of  this  defcription  is  preferved  at  Hill  Hall,  Efliex.*' 

A  remarkable  table  of  marble  belonging  to  the  middle  ages 
was  preferved  in  Paris  till  the  feventeenth  century.** 

Some  tables  of  the  feventeenth  century,  made  in  fil ver,  arc 
defcribed  under  Nos.  '68.  99,  '68.  122,  but  fuch  coftly  objefts 
muft  be  confidered  as  exceptional  productions,  and  do  not  mark 
an  adopted  fafliion. 

The  greateft  change  in  tables,  as  in  other  furniture,  was 
made  by  Boule  and  other  marquetry  artifts  of  the  feventeenth 
and  eighteenth  centuries  in  France. 

In  England  during  the  laft  century  mahogany  tables  with 
delicate  pierced  galleries  round  the  edge,  and  fimilar  work  to 
ornament  the  bed  or  frame,  were  made  by  Chippendale  and  his 
contemporaries.     Many  of  them  are  light  and  graceful .  pieces 


**  Shaw's  Ancient  Furniture.  Entry  of  Q.  I^ibella  of  Bavaria  into 

**  "  The  great  table  of  marble  which  Paris, 
b  in  this  hall  (of  the  Royal  Palace  In  "  This  table  "  fays  Sauval,  Antiq.  dc 
Paris),  and  is  never  removed,  was  Paris  "  was  ufed  at  other  times  for  a 
covered  with  an  oaken  plank  four  theatre,  where  the  attorneys'  clerks 
inches  thick,  and  the  royal  dinner  a6led  their  mummeries.  It  was  de- 
placed    thereon."     Froiflart,    B.    iv.,  ft royed  by  fire  in  1618." 
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of  conftru Aion.  Others  were  maffively  made  with  trapezophora 
or  goat-footed  legs  that  bulge  well  beyond  the  lines  of  the  table 
top,  which  in  thefe  cafes  is  often  a  flab  of  marble.  The  work- 
manfliip  is  admirable.  Mahogany  had  then  fupplanted  the  ufe 
of  oak  for  large  tables.  Surface  painting  was  alfo  employed  on 
tables  as  on  other  furniture  made  in  marquetry,  as  the  drefCng 
table.  No.  635.  '70,  defcribed  in  the  colleftion. 

A  beautiful  table  made  in  Cochin  China,  No.  652.  '69, 
deferves  mention  for  the  elegance  both  of  its  form  and  of  the 
inlaid  work  in  mother-of-pearl  on  the  top. 


CbeJiSf  Cabinets,  and  Sideboards. 

The  wardrobe,  both  in  the  Roman  houfe  and  the  mediaeval 
caftle,  was  a  fmall  room,  fuitably  fitted  up  and  provided  with 
receptacles.  It  was  under  the  charge  of  a  fpecial  fervant,  and 
it  was  in  it  that  during  the  middle  ages  tailoring,  repairs  and 
making  up  was  carried  on.**^ 

Chefts,  coffers,  and  cafkets  were  alfo  in  ufe,  and  are  fully 
defcribed  in  numerous  inflances  in  the  colleftion.  Their 
beauty  confifted  in  the  painting,  fculpture,  or  inlaying  of  the 
furface.     Shape  and  conftruftion  have,  in  general,  little  interefl. 


*^  Fixed  (helves  and  enclofed  receffes 
or  cupboards  were  made  after  the  re- 
nai£ance  to  keep  works  of  art,  curiofi- 
tieSy  antiqoitiesy  &c.  ''  His  Excellency 
(Duke  Cofimo)  has  caufed  a  room 
of  confiderable  extent  to  be  prepared 
on  the  iecond  floor  of  his  palace,  as 
a  continuation  of,  and  addition  to,  the 
guardaroba :  around  this  room  he  has 
had  cabinets  arranged  feven  braccia  high, 
and  richly  carved  in  walnut  wood,  in- 
tending to  place  within  them  the  mod 
valuable  and  beautiful  works  of  art  in 
hb  pofTeifion ;  and  on  the  doors  of  the 


fame  he  is  carving  fifty-feven  pi6lures, 
about  two  braccia  high,  and  of  propor- 
tionate width,  to  be  painted  in  oil  on 
the  wood  in  the  manner  of  miniatures. 
The  fubjedls  delineated  are  the  Ptole- 
maic Tables  meafured  by  Don  Ignazio 
with  the  mod  exad  perfe^ion  and 
correded  according  to  the  latefl  autho- 
rities ;  fea  charts  of  the  utmofl  ac- 
curacy are  added,  the  fcale  and  degrees 
being  adjufled  with  all  poffible  care, 
and  having  the  ancient  as  well  as  the 
modern  names,"  &c.  Vafari  :  The 
Florentine  Academy. 
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AH  or  moft  of  the  chefts  or  cofFers,  however,  imply  as  we 
have  had  occaiion  to  obferve,  moveability. 

But  the  Renaiffance  chefts  were  either  mounted  on  ftands  or 
gave  place  to  fuch  mixed  ftruftures.  In  other  words,  move- 
ability  was  no  longer  a  requifite,  and  cabinets  of  various  forms 
that  could  be  kept  permanently  in  the  hall  or  chamber,  became 
the  faftiion.  They  were  large,  important  objefts,  were  never 
moved,  or  carried  abroad,  defccnded  from  father  to  fon,  and 
were  the  monumental  objefts,  as  the  panelled  fuperftrufture  of 
the  fireplace  was,  of  halls  and  reception  rooms. 

Thefe  pieces  have  various  forms.  When  ufed  in  dining  halls 
or  rooms  occafionally  fo  ufed,  they  were  cupboards,  drefTers,  or 
places  with  a  fmall  receptacle  to  hold  food,  and  a  flat  top  with 
perhaps  a  ftep  or  fhelf  above  it  to  carry  plate,  candlefticks,  &c. 
They  are  fufliciently  defcribed  under  Sideboards  in  the  collec- 
tion. When  ufed  for  receiving  rooms  or  to  hold  drefles  they 
were  cabinets  or  wardrobes;  when  ufed  for  the  conveniences 
of  writing  they  are  bureaux,  fecretaires,  or  efcritoires. 

We  have  early  notices  of  the  ufe  of  cyprefs  chefts,  perhaps 
cabinets,  as  fome  of  them  are  fitted  with  drawers,  in  this  country. 
John  of  Gaunt,  in  his  will,  1397,  fpecifies  *  a  little  box  of 
cyprefs  wood/ 

In  Memoirs  of  the  Antiquities  of  Great  Britain,^  relating 
to  the  Reformation,  in  the  Bodleian  Library  (Oxford),  we  find 
an  account  of  church  plate,  money,  gold  and  filver  images,  &c., 
delivered  to  Henry  VIII :  **  Paid  William  Grene,  the  King's 
coffer  maker y  for  making  of  a  coffer  covered  with  fuftyan  of 
Naples,  and  being  full  of  drawers  and  boxes  lined  with  red  and 
grene  farcy  net  to  put  in  ftones  of  divers  forts,  vi.  lu  xviij.  s. 
ij.  d.y'  by  which  we  may  gather  fomething  of  its  coftly  con- 
ftruftion,  **  and  to  Cornelys  the  locke  fmythe  for  making  all  the 
iron  worke,  that  is  to  fay,  the  locke,  gymours,  handels,  ryngs  to 
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every  drawer  box,  the  price  xxxvi.  s.  iv,  ^."  This  was  probably 
raifed  on  a  (land  of  fome  kind,  in  the  fafhion  of  the  Spanifh 
cabinets,  fb  as  to  bring  the  ufe  of  drawers  for  objefts  fo  fmall 
within  eafy  diftance  from  the  eye.  The  lining  with  farcenet 
(howing  that  they  were  kept  to  be  looked  at  and  fhown  from  time 
to  time.  Earlier  notices  are  found  of  **  Sypres "  coffers,  but 
not  coiling  anything  like  the  price  here  paid.  Thefe  were  mere 
chefts  made  of  that  wood  for  the  purpofe  of  preferving  drefles 
from  the  moth,  as  they  were  afterwards  made  of  cedar  with  the 
fame  object 

It  has  been  faid  in  the  opening  chapter  that  the  cheft 
mounted  on  legs  formed  the  cabinet.  In  the  cafe  of  fome 
of  the  older  Spanifh  cabinets  in  the  coUeftion,  efpecially 
Nos.  294.  '70  arid  4250*  '58,  they  have  flands  or  legs  of  much 
later  date,  (howing  how  the  cheft  has  aftually  grown  into  the 
more  modern  and  ufeful  cabinet. 

The  marquetry  invented  or  brought  to  perfeftion  by  Boule, 
was  difplayed  in  greater  magnificence  on  cabinets  of  various 
fhapes  than  on  any  other  pieces  of  furniture.  The  fame  may 
be  faid  of  the  marquetry  cabinets  in  wood  executed  during  the 
eighteenth  century  in  France  by  Riefener  and  David,  with  the 
help  of  the  metal  mounts  of  Gouthiere  and  his  contemporaries. 
In  thefe  fine  pieces  the  interior  is  generally  fimple  and  the 
conceits  of  the  previous  century  are  omitted. 

In  the  earlier  part  of  the  laft  century  the  bronze  mounts, 
fuch  as  can  be  feen,  e.g.y  on  Lord  Darnley's  carriage  (Jee  Ap- 
pendix), were  well  made  in  England,  by  foreign,  and  certainly 
alfo  by  native  artifls ;  but  in  England  there  was  no  modelling 
and  chafing  equal  to  that  of  Gouthiere  at  the  fame  period. 
The  brothers  Adam,  who  did  fo  much  in  defigning  furniture 
and  metal  work  as  well  as  architedure  and  interior  decoration^ 
originated  good  work  for  door  handles  and  lock  plates;  but 
they  do  not  feem  to  have  defigned  folid  metal  mounts  for 
cabinet-work,  .  and    French    cabinets    during    the    reigns    of 
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Martincourt  and  his  pupil  Gouthiere  were  unequalled  in  this 

refpeft, 

Japan  cabinets^  made  to  order  during  the  laft  century  in 
China,  or  obtained  through  the  Dutch  from  Japan,  were  fre- 
quently imported  into  England.  The  hinges  and  mounts  Were 
of  filver  or  gilt  metal,  richly  chafed. 

The  bureau,  efcritoire,  or  office  de(k,  called  in  Germany 
Kaunitz  after  a  princely  inventor,  was  a  knee-hole  table,  and  no 
example  can  be  pointed  out  more  magnificent  than  the  bureau 
made  by  Riefener  for  Staniflaus,  King  of  Poland,  in  the  Hert- 
ford CoUedlion.  It  is  defcribed  in  the  Appendix.  Another  ex- 
ample will  be  found.  No.  138.  '65,  and  with  an  upper  portion  for 
books  and  a  lower  cupboard,  of  German  make.  No.  4908.  '58. 
Thefe  tall  bureaux  were  of  general,  almoft  univerfal,  ufe  in 
England  during  the  laft  century. 

Sideboards. 
There  are  feveral  fideboards  defcribed  under  the  names  of 

■ 

dreffoir  or  drejfoir  dejalle  h  manger  in  the  colleftion.  They  arc 
fmall  cupboards  and  would  be  called  cabinets  but  for  the  drawers 
half-way  down,  and  the  rows  of  the  (helves  on  the  top.  They 
are  of  the  fixteenth  century  date.  According  to  Willemin,  the 
old  etiquette  of  France,  certainly  that  of  Burgundy,  prefcribed 
five  fteps  or  fhelves  to  thefe  dreffers  for  ufe  during  meals  for 
queens ;  four  for  duchefles  or  princefles ;  three  for  their  children 
and  for  countefles  and  grandes  dames;  two  for  other  noble 
ladies.*' 

In  the  middle  ages,  cupboards  or  dreflers  were  mere  covered 
boards  or  fhelves  againft  a  wall  on  which  plate  was  fet  out, 
and  were  made  of  three  or  four  or  more  ftages  according  to 
the  fplendour  of  the  occafion.     The  pifture  of  the  Marriage 


^  WiHcmin,  voL  ii.  /.  278. 
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in  Cana,  and  many  fimilar  compofitions  by  Paul  Veronefe, 
fhow  thefe  (helves,  cupboards,  or  fideboards  covered  with 
ranges  of  plates  of  gold  and  filver  as,  indeed,  is  not  uncom- 
monly done  at  great  ftate  banquets  at  the  prefent  time.  The 
cupboard  drefler  of  more  modeft  pretenfions  was  confidered  as 
a  piece  of  dining-room  furniture,  though  often  fhown  in  old 
MS.  miniatures  in  rooms  ufed  alfo  as  bedrooms,  and  was  ufed 
to  hold  lights  when  not  wanted  for  ufc  at  meals.  It  was  ordi- 
narily covered  with  a  piece  of  embroidery.  Sometimes,  but 
rarely,  the  drcffer  was  of  ftone  (marble).*® 

Before  concluding  thefe  remarks  on  dining-room  furniture, 
fomething  may  be  faid  on  pdnted  roundels  or  wooden  platters. 
There  are  in  the  Mufeum  feveral  fets  of  thefe  curious  relics 
of  the  early  fixteenth  century  houfeholds,  and  a  few  remarks 
on  thefe  and  other  known  fets  may  not  be  out  of  place. 

Though  they  have  long  ceafed  to  be  ufed  for  their  original 
purpofe^  there  remain  in  country  houfes  and  colleftions  of  dif- 
ferent kinds  feveral  fets  ftill  complete.  They  are  ufually  twelve 
in  number.  Sets  have  been  made  fquare,  but  of  thefe  only 
fingle  examples,  we  believe,  can  be  produced.  They  all  feem 
to  be  of  the  date  of  the  late  Tudor  princes.     The  three  fets  in 


^Robert  Frevyll  bequeaths,  1521, 
to  his  ''  Ton  John  a  (lone  cobard  in  the 
hall."  Teftamcnta  Vetufla,  ii.  575. 
In  an  inventory  of  Henry  VIII.  is 
named — ''Item,  one  lai^e  cuppbord 
carpet  of  grene  cloth  of  gold  with 
workes  lyned  with  bockeram,  conteyn- 
ing  in  length  three  yards,  iii.  q'ters, 
and  three  bredthes."  Harl.  MS.  1419. 
f.  20. 

In  the  herald's  account  of  the  feaft 
at  Weilminfler,  after  the  tournament 
held  in  Old  Palace  Yard  on  the  occafion 
of  the  marriage  of  Arthur,  Prince  of 
Wales,  to  Catherine  of  Aragon, "  There 
was  alfo  a  (lage  of  dyvers  greas  and 


hannes  (degrees  and  enhancings  of 
height)  for  the  cuppbord  that  the  plate 
ihulde  ftande  inn,  the  which  plate  for 
the  mood  part  was  clene  (pure)  goold, 
and  the  reiidue  all  gilte  and  non  filver, 
and  was  in  length  from  the  clofet  doore 
to  the  chimney."  Antiq.  Repertory,  ii. 
And  when  in  a  later  reign  Henry 
VIII«  entertained  Francis  (Anne  fio- 
leyn,  then  a  maid  of  honour  to  the 
Queen,  being  alfo  there)  at  Calais,  a 
cupboard  of  feven  flages  was  provided 
and  furnifhed  with  gold  and  filver  gilt 
plate.  A.  Strickland  :  Queens  of  Eng- 
land, A.  Boleyn. 
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this  colleftion  are  probably  all  of  the  age  of  Queen  Elizabeth, 
though  there  is  a  confiderable  diverfity  in  the  writing  and  fome 
in  the  fpelling.  Their  fize  does  not  differ  materially,  all  the 
fets  varying  from  5f  to  5f  inches.  There  are,  however,  fmaller 
fets  to  be  feen,  which  range  from  2f  to  5  inches  in  diameter. 
The  top  furface  is  in  all  inftances  plain  and  the  under  furface 
painted  with  a  border  of  flowers,  generally  alternating  with 
knots  more  or  lefs  artiilically  drawn  in  vermilion.  The  defigns 
on  all  fets  are  much  alike,  and  the  defcription  given  of  the  three 
fets  in  the  Mufeum  will  ferve  for  the  fets  that  are  to  be  found 
elfewhere. 

It  has  been  thought  that  they  were  intended  for  a  game. 
Something  of  the  kind  of  the  old  ^  charafters '  of  Chriftmas 
when  '  King,'  *  Queen,'  &c.  were  drawn  by  lot  and  the 
holders  obtained  correfponding  comfits  or  fugar  plums.  They 
were,  however,  ufed  in  the  fixteenth  century  as  deflert  plates, 
the  plain  fide  being  at  the  top.  Leland^  fpeaks  of  the  ''  con- 
fettes "  at  the  end  of  a  dinner,  "  fugar  plate  fcrtes,  with  other 
fubtilties  with  Ippocrafs  "  (a  fweet  wine).  Thcfe  confettes  or 
comfits  were  ferved  up  upon  the  roundels  or  plates,  and  the 
guefts  amufed  themfelves  by  the  conceits  or  *  pofies,'  that  is, 
mottoes  in  verfe,  which  are  the  moft  impottant^lement  in  the 
decoration  of  the  under  fide.  It  is  fometimes  faid,  indeed,  that 
earthenware  plates  though  not  unknown  were,  ftill  very  un- 
common in  England  before  the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  The  dinner 
was  ferved  on  plate  in  royal  or  very  great  houfes,  pewter  and 
wooden  trenchers  in  more  humble  and  unpretending  houfeholds. 
Specimens  of  the  latter  may  ftill  be  feen  in  our  old  collegiate 
eftabliftiments.  "  Porfelyn "  is  firft  mentioned  in  England  as 
late  as  1587-88.  A  porringer  and  a  cup  were  prefented  by 
Burleigh  and  Cecil  to  Elizabeth  on  one  of  her  progrefl!es.  '^  Fine 
diflies  of  earth  painted,  fuch  as  are  brought  from  Venice."  ^ 


«  Coll,  vl  24.  w  Nicolas's  Progrcffcs,  ii.  528. 
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Thefe  wooden  roundels  were  in  faft  nothing  but  a  defTert 
fet,  on  which  knives  would  not  need  to  be  ufed^  and  which 
therefore  could  be  delicately  painted.  They  are  kept  in  boxes 
turned  out  of  a  block  and  carefully  decorated  with  painting  and 
gilding. 

Sir  Samuel  Mey rick's  fet  with  H.  K.  for  Henry  VIII.  and 
Queen  Katherine  of  Arragon,  his  firft  wife,  is  as  old  as  any  of 
which  we  poflefs  a  notice.  Thefe  are  decorated  with  the  rofe 
and  pomegranate,  the  devices  of  the  King  and  Queen.  Various 
fets  are  mentioned  in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine.  One  with 
the  twelve  zodiacal  figns  (Gentleman's  Magazine  for  1793, 
1 1 87),  and  again  in  the  fame  periodical  (May  1794)  a  fet  in 
which  the  flowers  differ  in  the  different  roundels.  In  thefe  are 
found  the  honeyfuckle,  fweet  pear,  rofe,  marygold,  carnation, 
flrawberry,  cherry,  panfy,  lily  and  fweet  briar,  with  two  others, 
either  conventional  reprefentations  or  not  diilinguifhable  by  the 
writer  who  defcribes  them.  We  hear  of  another  fet  of  *  Pofyes 
for  trenchers,'  but  too  coarfe  for  quotation. 

The  fets  we  defcribe  in  the  colledlion  are  later  than  the 
time  of  Henry,  and  may  probably  be  all  three  fet  down  to 
that  of  Elizabeth.  They  are  drawn  in  a  conventional  manner 
with  great  care  but  not  by  fine  hands.  The  art  of  illumi- 
nating the  capitals  of  printed  books,  for  which  vacant  fpaces 
were  flill  occafionally  left  in  the  letter-prefs,  was  dying  out, 
and  thefe  trencher  drawings  were  by  illuminators  of  that  fchool. 

The  compolition  of  apothegmaric  diftiches  for  pofies  of  this 
kind  was  a  fort  of  neceflary  accomplifhment  of  the  verfifier  of 
the  day,  as  the  compofition  of  complimentary  odes  on  birth  and 
wedding  days  and  other  fpecial  occafions  ufed  to  be  a  requifite 
among  the  lift  of  a  gentieman's  accomplifhments.  To  this  day 
in  France  a  wedding  is  not  confidered  to  be  complete  as  to  family 
ceremonial  unlefs  fome  member  of  the  family  has  compofed 
and  recited  complimentary  flanzas  fpecially  fuited  to  the  occa- 
fion.     As  regards  thefe  dinner  table  fayings,  we  are  told  in  the 
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Art  of  Englifti  Poefie  by  Puttenham  (1589),  in  treating  "of 
ftiort  epigrams  called  pofies,"  that  '*  there  be  alfo  other  like 
epigrammes  that  were  fent  ufually  or  put  upon  their  banket- 
ting  difhes  of  fugar  plate,  or  of  March  paines  and  fuch  other 
dainty  meates  as  by  the  curtefie  and  cuftom  every  geft  might 
carry  from  a  common  feaft  home  with  him  to  his  own  houfe, 
and  were  made  for  the  nonce/'  They  were  called  ^nenia'  or 
*  apophoreta/  and  never  contained  above  one  verfe  or  two  at 
the  moft,  but  the  fhorter  the  better.  "  We  call  them  pofies, 
and  do  paint  them  nowadayes  upon  the  back  fides  of  our  fruite 
trenchers  of  wood,  or  ufe  them  as  devifes  in  rings  and  arms  and 
about  fuch  courtly  purpofes."  *^ 

Carriages. 

The  ftiape  and  decoration  of  carriages  have  changed  con- 
tinually, but  thefe  changes  have  not  always  been  in  the  direction 
of  convenience  and  handinefs  for  rapid  motion. 

In  ancient  Egypt,  Sir  Gardner  Wilkinfon  tells  us  that 
each  car  contained  two  perfons.  On  fome  occafions  it  carried 
three,  the  driver  and  two  chiefs.  In  the  field  each  had  his  own 
car  and  driver,  and  had  the  "  infignia  of  his  office  belted  behind 
him,"  and  his  hands  were  then  free  for  fighting.  When  on  a 
vifit  or  driving  for  pleafure  the  charioteer  was  difpenfed  with, 
and  Egyptian  gentlemen  drove  themfelves,  their  attendants 
running  befide  them,  as  is  the  modern  ufe  in  Egypt.  In  battle 
many  attendants  were  in  readinefs  and,  when  a  leader  dif- 
mounted  to  lead  troops  over  rocky  ground,  or  to  attack  walls, 
thefe  took  charge  of  the  horfes  and  kept  them  in  a  fecure 
place. 

There  is  no  evidence  of  racing  in  chariots  in  Egypt.  The 
only  hippodromes  were  at  Alexandria  and  at  the  Roman  town 
of  Antinoe,  founded  by  Hadrian  in  Upper  Egypt. 


**  Sec  an  article  by  Mr.  Albert  Way  in  the  Archaeological  Journal,  voL  iii. 
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The  material  of  the  Egyptian  chariot  was  wood,  as  we  fee 
fculptures  reprefenting  the  carriage  builders  ftiaping  the  wood, 
with  adzes  and  fpoke  fhaves,  fawing,  bending  over  the  felloes, 
fawing  out  the  axles  and  poles,  &c.  The  body  was  exceedingly 
light,  confiding  of  a  wooden  framework  ftrengthened  and  orna- 
mented with  metal  and  leather  binding,  like  many  of  thofe 
mentioned  by  Homer.  The  floor  was  either  of  one  piece  or 
of  twifted  rope  to  give  a  good  footing,  or  thongs  refting  on  the 
axle  and  lower  end  of  the  pole,  where  it  was  morticed  into  the 
axle.  The  centre  was  not  placed  direftly  over  the  axle,  as  in 
the  Greek  and  Roman  chariots,  but  the  back  feldom  projefted 
beyond  the  middle  of  the  wheel,  that  is  the  axle,  and  the  weight 
was  therefore  thrown  more  on  the  pole,  to  which  the  upper 
rim  of  the  front  was  ftayed  down  by  thongs  or  ftraps.  The 
weight  was  divided  evenly  between  the  wheels  and  the  horfe ; 
but  the  whole  was  eafily  carried  by  one  man,  and  we  may  con- 
clude that,  even  with  the  addition  of  two  perfons  it  was  not 
fuch  as  to  fatigue  the  horfes,  and  this  mode  of  placing  it  had 
the  advantage  of  rendering  the  motion  eafler  to  the  driver. 
When  the  horfes  were  taken  out  the  pole  was  fupported  on  a 
prop  reprefenting  fometimes  a  wooden  figure  of  a  man,  a 
captive  or  flave. 

The  greater  portion  of  the  fides  and  the  whole  of  the  back 
were  open.  The  hinder  part  of  the  lateral  framework  com- 
menced nearly  in  a  line  with  the  centre  of  the  wheel,  and  rifing 
perpendicularly,  or  flightly  inclined  backwards,  from  the  bafe 
of  the  car  extended  with  a  curve,  at  the  height  of  about  two 
feet  and  a  half  to  the  front,  ferving  as  well  for  a  fafeguard  to 
the  driver  as  for  a  fupport  for  his  quiver  and  bow-cafe.  To 
ftrengthen  it  three  thongs  of  leather  and  an  upright  of  wood 
connefted  it  with  the  bafe  of  the  front  part  immediately  above 
the  pole,  where  the  ftraps  before  mentioned  were  faftened.  It 
is,  however,  reafonable  to  fuppofe  fome  occafional  variety  of 
thefe  forms. 
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In  the  ornamental  trappings,  hangings,  and  binding  of  the 
framework  of  the  chariot  and  arm  cafes,  leather  was  principally 
ufed,  dyed  of  various  hues,  afterwards  adorned  with  metal 
edges  and  ftuds.  The  wheels,  ftrengthened  at  the  joints  of  the 
felloe  with  bronze  or  brafs  bands,  were  bound  with  a  tire  of 
metal.  The  Egyptians  themfelves  have  not  failed  to  point  out 
what  were  the  peculiar  provinces  of  the  carpenter  and  currier. 
The  body  and  framework,  axle,  pole,  yoke  and  wheels  were  of 
wood,  the  reft  of  ikin.  In  war  chariots  the  wheels  had  fix 
fpokes;  in  many  chariots  or  private  cars  employed  in  the 
towns  only  four.  The  wheel  was  fixed  with  a  linch  pin  fecured 
by  a  thong,  as  in  the  Greek  chariots.  No  inftance  has  been 
found  by  Sir  Gardner  of  a  carriage  with  four  wheels. 

The  pole  was  fupported  on  a  curved  yoke  fixed  by  a 
ftrong  pin,  and  bound  with  thongs.  The  yoke,  refting  upon  a 
fmall  well  padded  faddle  was  firmly  fitted  into  a  groove  of 
metal;  and  the  faddle,  placed  upon  the  horfes'  withers  and 
furnifhed  with  girths  and  a  breaft  band,  was  furmounted  by  an 
ornamental  knob,  and  in  front  of  it  a  fmall  hook  fecured  the 
bearing  rein.  The  other  reins  pafi^d  through  a  thong  or  ring 
at  the  fide  of  the  faddle,  and  thence  over  the  projeAing  extremity 
of  the  yoke ;  and  the  fame  thong  fecured  the  girths^  and  even 
fometimes  appears  to  have  been  attached  to  them.  The  trace 
was  fingle  on  the  pole  fide,  to  the  lower  part  of  which  it  was 
faftened.  Ko  provifion  was  made  for  a  fecond,  the  yoke  and 
pole  were  fufiicient,  as  in  the  Greek  car.  Blinkers  were  not 
ufed>  but  the  bit  was  fevere,  as  indeed  was  ufual  with  the 
ancients." 

An  aftual  example  of  the  whole  framework  of  an  Egyptian 
chariot  is  preferved  in  the  Mufeum  of  Florence,  (bowing  the 
body,  pole,  yoke,  axle,  wheels,  &c. ;  complete  as  fiu-  as  the 
woodwork  goes ;  the  leather  has  perifhed. 


^  Sir  G.  WiUunfon,  Ancient  Eg)  puans.     Chariots,  &c 
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The  Aflyrian  chariots  were  heavier  than  thofe  of  Egypt. 
The  wheels  had  thicker  felloes  and  the  fronts  feem  to  have 
rifen  higher,  Thefe  were,  as  in  the  Egyptian  chariots,  frames  of 
wood  elaborately  painted.  The  pole  and  front  rim  were  con- 
nected by  a  forked  piece  of  wood,  and  by  a  rod  with  a  covering 
of  linen  or  filk,  ftretching  down  to  the  pole.  A  third  horfe 
was  often  harnefled  to  the  fide.  The  fculptures  give  no  indi- 
cation of  traces,  but  we  muft  conclude  that  traces  were  the 
means  of  attaching  the  third  horfe.  The  wheels  of  earlier 
chariots  had  fix  fpokes,  the  felloe  was  in  four  pieces.  The 
end  of  the  pole  was  carved.  The  warriors  hung  their  arrows 
and  bows  by  the  fide,  as  the  Egyptians  did. 

The  later  Aflyrians  had  the  framework  over  the  chariot 
pole  open  entirely,  altered  the  fiiape  of  the  yoke,  put  no 
carving  on  the  head  of  the  pole,  kept  the  front  of  the  body 
fquare,  with  a  projection  in  front,  perhaps  an  arrow  cafe.  The 
panels  were  carved  with  rofettes,  &c.  Thefe  later  chariots, 
inftead  of  the  elegant  borders  or  rims  of  the  earlier  examples, 
were  completely  covered  with  ornament,  inlaid  with  gold, 
filver,  or  hard  woods,  and  painted.  The  harnefs  was  extremely 
rich  and  elegant.  Plumes  or  fanciful  crefts  rofe  gracefully  in 
an  arch  above  the  horfes'  ears,  and  defcended  in  front  to  their 
noftrils.  To  thefe  ornaments  were  fometimes  appended  long 
ribands  or  dreamers,  which  floated  on  the  wind.  Large  tafl!els 
of  wool  or  filk,  dyed  many  colours,  fell  on  the  forehead,  and 
were  attached  to  many  parts  of  the  harnefs.  The  bridle  gene- 
rally confifi:ed  of  a  head  ftall,  a  ftrap  divided  into  three  parts 
connefted  with  the  bit,  and  ftraps  over  the  forehead,  under 
the  cheeks  and  behind  the  ears  (as  in  the  Egyptian  horfe 
furniture).  The  bit  of  the  earlier  Aflyrians  was  in  the  form 
of  a  double  wedge  or  dovetail,  more  like  a  curb  than  a  fnaflle. 
The  rein  was  attached  to  the  centre,  and  the  bit  worked  as 
on  a  lever.  Later  the  form  of  bit  was  altered  and  the  rein 
fattened  nearer  the  end,  to  add  to  its  power.     To  the  yoke 
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was  fufpended  a  very  elegant  ornament,  formed  by  the  head 
of  an  animal  and  a  circle,  in  which  was  fometimes  introduced 
a  winged  bull,  ftar,  or  other  facred  device.  Embroidered 
clothes  or  trappings  were  frequently  thrown  over  the  backs  of 
chariot  horfes,  and  almoft  covered  the  body  from  the  ears  to 
the  tail.  They  were  kept  in  their  places  by  ftraps  pafling 
round  the  breaft,  the  rump  and  the  belly." 

In  later  times  a  high  plume  of  three  feathers  furmounted 
the  head.  Fiocchi  or  clutters  of  taflels,  fuch  as  are  feen  on  the 
ftate  carriages  in  Rome  at  prefent,  ftood  between  the  horfe's 
ears,  and  clutters  of  tattels  clothed  the  head  and  neck  without 
the  more  elegant  medallions  of  earlier  days.  The  manes  were 
hogged,  left  loofe,  plaited.  The  tails  in  earlier  fculptures  are 
fquared'at  the  end  and  tied  round  halfway  down ;  in  later,  plaited 
and  tied  up  in  a  bunch,  a  faftiion  borrowed  from  the  Perfians. 

The  Perfian  harnefs,  as  reprefented  in  the  baf-reliefs  at 
Perfepolis,  feems  to  have  been  ornamented  with  a  net  work 
of  red  or  other  coloured  hangings  in  (ilk  or  wortted."  With 
lefs  elegance  the  fame  way  of  caparifoning  horfes  was  in  ufe  in 
the  Low  Countries  during  the  middle  ages,  with  ttreams,  one 
might  almoft  call  them  fountains,  of  ribbons.  The  pifture 
gallery  of  the  Royal  Mufeum  of  Bruflels  has  a  curious  collec- 
tion of  paintings  reprefenting  fuch  fettive  caparifons.  The 
riders  are  almott  lott  in  the  catarad:  of  bows  of  ribbon  with 
which  each  lock  of  the  horfes'  manes  is  twitted  and  tied,  as 
well  as  the  rett  of  the  harnefs.  Something  like  it  may  be  feen 
in  the  ribbon  decorations,  red  or  garter  blue,  which  the  horfes 
of  the  royal  carriages  difplay  on  court  ceremonies  in  London, 
fuch  as  the  opening  of  Parliament  by  the  Queen.  Thefe  knots 
flow  down  from  the  manes  and  flutter  from  various  points  of 
the  harnefs. 


«  Nineveh  and  its  Remains,  ii.  /.  ^  sir  R.  Kerr  Porter,  Travels,  &c., 

355-  P^'^^fi^- 
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The  carriages  ufed  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans  were  of 
feveral  kinds.  The  moft  important  as  to  ufe  and  dignity 
was  called  currus^  in  Greek,  ap/xa ;  a  carriage  on  two  wheels, 
and  drawn  by  two  horfes.  The  body  was  light,  occafionally 
made  of  wickerwork,  held  together  by  the  outer  rim ;  fome- 
times  a  platform  and  rim  only,  juft  giving  the  driver  room  to 
(land  over  the  axle.  The  oim\)^  oV  rim  was  the  important 
member  of  the,  body.  It  was  circular  in  front,  and  floped 
down  behind  to  the  fides  of  the  bottom.  This  was  high  enough 
in  front  to  reach  up  to  above  the  knees  of  the  driver.  On  the 
rim  the  reins  could  be  hung.  The  axle  was  made  of  oak,  afh, 
elm,  ilex ;  tough  woods.  It  was  firmly  fixed  under  the  body. 
The  pole,  pwjxoV,  in  Latin  temo^  was  fet  in  the  axle  at  its  bafe, 
and  curved  upwards,  fo  as  to  rife  nearly  to  the  top  of  the 
flioulder  of  the  horfes.  To  this  was  faftewed  by  a  pin,  or  by 
cords,  the  yoke  which  refted  on  the  fhoulders  of  the  horfes. 
The  wheels,  xvxXa  (circles),  or  rpo^oi,  rot^y  were  fet  on  the 
axles  as  in  our  modern  carriages,  and  linch-pins,  ^repoWi,  or 
ejtt^oXoi,  kept  them  on.  The  wheel  was  made  as  our  own 
are,  with  fpokes  radiating  from  the  nave,  ^XiJ/tvij,  modiolus. 
The  fpokes,  xv^^/tai,  radiij  and  were  held  by  the  felloe,  fru^, 
abfis.  The  felloe  was  fometimes  made  of  one  long  piece  of 
poplar,  wild  fig,  or  other  elaftic  wood,  which  was  brought 
into  its  fhape  by  boiling  or  other  application  of  heat.  It 
was  alfo  made,  and  probably  was  generally  made  of  feveral 
pieces  ftiaped  and  pegged  together.  In  either  cafe  it  was 
held  complete  by  the  tire,  kicitrwrpov^  canthus,  a  hoop  of 
metal  forged  in  one  piece,  and  probably  put  on  while  hot, 
fo  as  to  bind  the  feparate  pieces  and  the  fpokes  together 
the  more  firmly  by  the  contraftion  of  the  metal  on  getting 
cold. 

Every  fort  of  fplendour  was  devoted  by  the  Greeks  and 
Romans  to  the  decoration  of  the  chariot.  The  head  of  the 
pole  was  ornamented  with  a  ram's  or  other  animal's  head,  and 
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was  of  gilt  metal,  occafionally  of  gold.  Other  horfes  befides  the 
two  were  fometimes  attached  to  the  chariot.  Thefe  were  called 
irctp^opoi^  and  had  a  trace  faftened  to  the  axle  between  the  body 
and  the  wheels,  with  another  under  the  body.  The  traces  were 
attached  to  a  breaft  plate.  Thefe  horfes  were  driven  by  a  pair 
of  reins  each,  which  pafled  through  a  ring  in  the  belly-band  or 
furcingle. 

The  Roman  name  for  a  chariot  and  pair  was  tiga;  with 
three  horfes  it  was  triga  ;  with  four,  quadriga.  Chariots  with 
more  than  two  horfes  were  a  mark  of  ftate.  The  name  /el/a 
curulis  has  been  connefted  with  the  chariot,  and  was  probably 
ufed  by  the  owners  to  fit  on  in  the  chariot  on  vifits  or  pro- 
greffes  of  ftate.  Several  horfes  were  ufed  for  the  games  of 
the  circus,  the  two  outfide  horfes  in  the  races  being  harnefled 
by  traces  only  to  the  axle,  and  much  of  the  excitement  of 
the  race  depended  on  the  accidents  to  horfes  fo  loofely  held 
together,  in  numerous  chariots  all  ruftiing  for  the  inner  place 
in  rounding  the  meta.  Frequent  upfets  occurred  in  every  race, 
and  few  baf-reliefs  out  of  the  many  that  reprefent  aftual 
races,  or  the  races  of  genii,  are  without  reprefentations  of  this 
misfortune. 

The  triumphal  cars  of  the  emperors  were  fplendidly  de- 
corated. Befides  the  golden-headed  poles  already  alluded  to, 
the  rim,  the  nave  of  the  wheel,  fpokes,  pole  itfelf  and  fides 
of  the  chariot  were  of  gold,  of  gilt  bronze,  inlaid  with  ivory, 
painted,  repoufle  and  chafed,  or  otherwife  adorned  with  all 
the  beft  art  at  command.  The  triumphal  car  is  reprefented 
without  a  pole,  with  men  at  the  horfes'  head,  as  on  the  arch  of 
Titus  at  Rome.  Wreaths  of  laurel  or  bay  were  hung  on 
the  chariot  as  well  as  placed  on  the  head  of  the  hero  of  the 
day.  Splendid  chariots  were  alfo  the  reward  or  prize  in  the 
races,  and  were  kept  as  a  family  inheritance.  In  the  gaudy 
pageants  of  Imperial  times,  cars  drawn  by  elephants  were  occa- 
fionally introduced,  each   having  a  native  driver  with  a  pike 
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on  his  neck.  On  a  medal  of  Auguftus  may  be  fecn  a  car 
drawn  by  four  elephants." 

The  Carpentum  is  the  oldcft  form  of  covered  carriage  on 
two  wheels.  It  was  balanced  as  our  two-horfe  agricultural 
carts  are  at  the  prefent  day,  and  refted  with  a  pole  and  yoke 
on  the  ihoulders  or  necks  of  two  oxen,  occaHonally  horfes ; 
oftener  it  was  drawn  by  mules.  The  cover  was  an  awning, 
cradle-ihaped.  A  medal  to  the  elder  Agrippina,  mother  of 
Caligula,  /hows  fuch  an  awning,  fupported  on  carved  human 
figures.  Sometimes  the  carpentum  was  drawn  by  four  horfes. 
Thefe  covered  carts  were  in  ufe  amongft  the  northern  nations, 
our  own  efpecially. 

Pilentum  was  a  covered  and  clofe  carriage  on  two  or  four 
wheels,  painted  and  furnifhed  with  cuftiions.  It  conveyed  the 
Roman  matrons  to  facred  feftivals  and  to  the  circus.  It  was 
opened  in  the  middle,  fo  that  the  perfons  infide  could  be  feen, 
and  fometimes  without  a  canopy.  It  was  arranged  as  our 
carriages  on  four  wheels  of  the  feventeenth  and  eighteenth  cen- 
turies, in  which  the  entrance  doors  were  in  the  middle,  and 
a  lower  leat  contrived  between  the  two,  fuch  as  that  occupied 
by  the  mace  bearer  in  the  carriage  of  the  Mayors  of  London, 
On  the  column  of  Theodofius  at  Conftantinople,  two  or  three 
of  thele  pilenta  may  be  diftinguillied. 


BSga.      Sa  No.  '64.  i]i.  From  the  Column  of  Thf odofiui . 

The  Carruca  was  four-wheeled,  covered  like  the  carpentum  ; 
richly  adorned  with  ivory,  filver,  occafionally  with  gold.  It 
was  Iquare,  fitted  with  a  pole,  and  drawn  by  mules  or  oxen. 


'  Goltiim  (Julius  Csefar  «  Cifar  Auguftus),  No. 
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The  body  appears  to  have  been  hung  on  a  bed  or  frame  by 
leather  thongs  or  ftraps,  and  it  is  nearer  to  the  fhape  of  our 
modem  carriages,  to  which  it  has  given  its  name. 

The  Cifium  was  a  light  gig,,  drawn  by  one  horfe  on  two 
wheels,  with  (hafts,  clofed  at  the  back  and  open  in  front,  and 
could  go  at  the  rate  of  fix  Roman  miles  in  the  hour.  Such 
vehicles  were  kept  as  poft  carriages.  A  fculpture  at  Igel,  near 
Treves,  preferves  the  likenefs  of  one  of  thefe  poft-chaifes. 
Relays  could  be  had  along  the  great  Imperial  roads.  Thefe 
are  ftill  reprefented  in  the  long-fhafted  cart  of  Rome  and  Tuf- 
cany,  the  bottom  being  of  facking  and  a  body  fufpended  or 
planted  on  the  (hafts  from  wood  or  iron  fupports,  fuch  as  is 
(hown  in  the  Carratella,  No.  7117.  '60.  The  fpring  of  the 
vehicle  is  derived  from  the  length  and  elafticity  of  the  (hafts. 

The  EJfedum  was  like  the  cifium^  a  car  opened  in  front  and 
clofed  behind,  but  had  a  pole,  and  was  adopted  from,  or  as 
(hown  at  Rome  was  a  fpecimen  of,  the  war  chariots  captured 
from  the  Britops  or  Gauls.  The  warrior  did  not  jump  in  and 
out  from  behind,  but  ran  along  the  pole  and  attacked,  got  on 
and  off  his  horfes'  backs,  and  could  retreat  again  to  his  car. 

The  apfioLfjLa^a  in  Greece  feems  to  have  anfwered  to  the 
Pilentum^  and  was  generally  ufed  as  the  conveyance  for  women 
and  children. 

The  Petorritum  was  a  covered  four-wheeled  waggon  or  car- 
riage, and  it  is  conjedtured,  with  probability,  that  it  was  derived 
from  Gaul  or  Britain,  as  the  name  petOTy  four,  is  faid  to  be  a 
Gallic  word.  The  Tqrki(h  arabah^  drawn  by  oxen,  and  de- 
rived from  the  old  ufages  of  Con(lantinople,  has  been  probably 
a  modern  continuation  of  the  Petorritum.  It  has  an  awning, 
and  can  be  clofed  by  curtains,  and  is  fometimes  decorated  with 
carved  work  and  gilding.*® 


"  For  a  more  complete  account  of     Die  Wagen  und  Fahrwerkc  der  Grie- 
antique  chariots,  &c.,  fee  J.  C.  Ginzrot :      chcn  und  Romer.  Miinchen,  &c.,  1 8 1 7. 
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Of  the  period  fucceeding  the  deftruftion  of  Rome  and  the 
extindtion  of  claffic  cuftoms,  furniture,  and  equipages,  we  know 
but  little.  Offian  defcribes  the  cars  of  the  Germans  and  Gauls 
as  having  a  beam  and  pole  of  poliihed  yew  and  of  gems  fet 
in  the  car  and  in  the  harnefs,  ihowing  that  much  wealth  was 
devoted  to  the  decoration  of  thefe  chariots. 

We  ftated  that  in  the  earlier  middle  ages  war  cars  had  been 
ufed  as  reprefenting  a  fort  of  vifible  ark  or  fanftuary. 

The  Carroccio  of  Milan  was  firft  ufed  by  Eribert,  Arch- 
bifhop  of  Milan,  1035.  ^^  ^^  ^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^^  wheels,  of 
maflive  conftruftion,  and  drawn  by  four  pairs  of  oxen.  In  the 
centre  a  maft  was  erefted,  and  thereon  a  golden  ball  on  which 
was  an  image  of  the  Crucified,  and  the  banner  of  Milan.  A  few 
of  the  choiceft  warriors  of  the  army  were  placed  on  the  car, 
and  warlike  mufic  followed.  From  the  platform  of  the  car  the 
offices  of  religion  were  adminiftered  to  the  army.  The  honour 
of  the  republic  was  bound  up  in  the  fafety  of  this  precious 
engine,  which  was  faid  to  have  been  fuggefted  by  the  ark  or 
facred  cheft  of  the  Jewifh  covenant. 

In  the  battle  of  Northallerton,  in  which,  under  Thurftan, 
archbifhop  of  York,  the  Englifh  defeated  the  Scottifh  armies, 
a  car  on  four  wheels  fupported  a  maft,  on  which  was  a  box  of 
filver  containing  the  Hoft  and  a  large  crucifix,  and  lower  down 
three  banners.  This  was  called  the  '  Battle  of  the  Standard,' 
fought  in  1 138. 

In  the  middle  ages  we  find  carts,  like  thofe  in  ufe  for  agri- 
cultural purpofes  in  France,  a  long  frame  with  fpreading  ndls 
balanced  on  one  pair  of  wheels  of  large  dimenfions,  drawn  by 
a  firing  of  horfes.  In  the  Bayeux  tapeflry,  where  the  Norman 
preparations  for  the  war  in  England  are  defcribed,  carts  are 
ufed  with  four  wheels. 

A  cart  of  arms,  according  to  Fofbrooke,  was  a  tilted  waggon 
on  four  wheels,  carrying,  after  the  invention  of  artillery,  two 
fmall  chambered  pieces.     The  tilt  covered  the  horfes. 
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In  a  MS.  (No.  6,808)  of  the  imperial  library  in  Paris,  there 
is  a  punting  of  a  knight  in  full  armour  driving  a  Ihafted  cart, 
of  which  the  leat  is  elaborately  carved.  The  horfe  is  going  at 
a  round  trot,  and  a  flail  is  in  place  of  a  whip.  The  cart  is 
framed  of  two  long  pieces,  the  ends  of  which  form  the  ihafb ; 
it  has  no  fides. 

This  woodcut  of  a  family  carri^e  is  from  the  Luttrell 
Pfalter,  an  illuminated  MS.  of  the  early  fourteenth  century." 


As  early  as  1 294  the  ladies  of  the  citizens  of  Paris  were 
driven  about  in  fuch  vehicles.  When  Charles  of  Anjou 
entered  Naples  (end  of  the  thirteenth  century)  his  queen  rode 
in  a  caretta,  the  outfide  and  inlide  of  which  was  covered  with 
iky-blue  velvet  feme  of  golden  fleur-de-Iys. 

The  cldeft  kind  of  wheel  carriages  known  in  England  were 
called   whirleceles,   and  one  of  thefe  belonged  to  the  mother 


^  Vetufta  Monuments,  v«/.  ii. 
In   the  Squyr  of  Low   Degree,   a 
poem  Tuppofed  fo  be  earlier  than  the 
time  of  Chaucer,  the   father  of  the 
Prineefs  of  Hungary  promifea — 

To-morrow  ye  fhall  on  hunting 

fare. 
And  ride  my  daughter  in  a  tbare. 
It  HmU  be  covered  with  velvet  red. 
And  cloths  of  fine  gold  all  about 
your  head. 


With  danufk   white,  and  azure 

blue. 
Well  diapered  with  lilies  new. 
Your  pomelles   (tnob*)  ftiall  be 

ended  with  gold. 
Your  chains  enamelled  many  a 

fold. 

W.   6.   Adams,  Engl.    Pleafure  Car- 
riages, 1837. 
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of  Richard  II.*®  In  the  privy  purfe  expenfes  of  Edward  IV., 
publifhed  by  Sir  N.  H.  Nicolas,  there  are  items,  "  For  the  repa- 
racion  of  the  Kinge's  carre, — ^John  Jaks  for  a  forehors  bridelle, 
price  iiij.  s.  for  v.  other  bridels,  price  the  pece,  ij.  s.  iiij.  d., 
xi.  s.  viij.  d. ;  for  v.  pair  trays  (traces)  garnyftit,  price  in  grete, 
XXV.  s.,  et  cetera,  and  for  ij.  auxeltrees  for  the  fame  carre,  ij.  s.," 
fliowing  that  it  was  four-wheeled.  Other  items  fliow  that  it  was 
driven  by  the  coachman  riding  poftiliion  on  one  of  the  wheelers, 
**  for  ftiroppes,  viij.  d."     P.  123. 

Coaches  were  probably  firft  introduced  from  Hungary.** 
They  feem  to  have  been  fquare,  not  differing  greatly  in  outline 
from  the  date  coaches  of  which  numerous  engraved  plates  can 
be  feen.  They  were  confidered  as  too  effeminate  a  conveyance 
for  men  in  the  days  of  Elizabeth.  Henry  IV.  of  France  had 
but  one.  He  ufually  rode  on  horfeback.  His  one  coach  may 
be  fludied  in  the  plate  by  Van  Luyken  that  reprefents  his 
murder  by  Ravaillac,  16 10.  It  is  four-wheeled,  fquare,  with  a 
flat  awning  on  four  corner  pillars  or  fupports,  and  curtains. 
The  centre  defcends  into  a  kind  of  boot  with  leather  fides.  In 
this  fat  generally  an  attendant.  In  the  carriage  of  lord  Darnley 
in  the  Mufeum  this  conflruAion  can  be  feen  applied  to  a  chariot. 
In  the  pifture  by  Van  der  Meulen  reprefenting  Louis  XIV.  and 
his  troops,  the  carriage  is  fimilar,  but  the  upper  part  is  enclofed 
with  leather  ornamented  with  gilt  bofTes.  Out  of  the  window 
is  hung  a  blue  carpet  with  fleur-de-lys  on  it  There  is  a 
board  behind  hung  by  ftraps  clofe  to  the  ground  for  a 
groom.®® 

Befides  carriages  for  ordinary  ufe  coaches  were  made  expreffly 
for  (late  ceremonies.     In  1 47  5  the  Emperor  Frederic  III.  went 

*  Whirlicotes    were    ufed    at   the  ^^  So  at  Icaft  Beckmann   feems  to 

coronation  of  Kathcrine  of  Arragon,  think.     Hiftory  of  Inventions :  Coach, 

though  the  Queen  herfelf  was  conveyed  ^  Exhibited  at  the  Royal  Academ;^ 

in  a  litter  of  white  cloth  drawn  by  in  1872- 
white  horfes. 
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to  Frankfort  in  fuch  a  coach.  Germany  feems  to  have  been  at 
the  head  of  the  fafhion  as  regards  thefe  luxuries.  In  1562  the 
eleftor  of  Cologne  had  twelve  carriages ;  the  margrave  John 
Sigifmund,  a  little  later,  thirty-fix  coaches  with  fix  horfes  each. 
In  1588  the  ufe  of  carriages  had  become  fo  general  that  an 
ediA  was  ifTued  by  Julius  duke  of  Brunfwick,  forbidding  the 
ufe  of  coaches  to  his  vafTals,  alleging  that  '  the  ufeful  dif- 
cipline  and  fkill  in  riding '  had  been  almoft  lofl.  In  the  feven- 
teenth  century  count  Kevenhiiller  in  his  annals,  fpeaking.of* 
the  marriage  of  the  emperor  Ferdinand  II.  with  a  princefs  of 
Bavaria,  fays,  "  The  bride  rode  with  her  fiflers  in  a  fplendid 
carriage  fludded  with  gold ;  her  maids  of  honour  in  carriages 
hung  with  black  fatin^  and  the  refl  of  the  ladies  in  neat  leather 
carriages."     (Beckmann.) 

In  1 63 1  glafs  panels  were  made  in  carriages.  Mary,  infanta 
of  Spain,  travelled  to  Carinthia  in  a  glafs  carriage,  in  which 
no  more  than  two  perfons  could  fit.  The  carriage  of  the  firfl 
wife  of  the  emperor  Leopold  (1658),  a  Spanifh  princefs,  cofl, 
together  with  the  harnefs,  38,0x^0  florins.  The  emperor's  own 
carriage  was  more  fimple,  it  was  covered  with  red  cloth,  the 
nails  were  black  as  well  as  the  harnefs,  and  it  was  without 
gilding  but  had  panels  of  glafs,  and  on  this  account  thefe  kind 
of  carriages  had  the  name  of  imperial  glafs  coaches. 

In  168 1  Ernefl  Auguflus,  duke  of  Hanover,  had  fifty  gilt 
coaches  with  fix  horfes  each. 

Taylor,  the  water  poet,  fays  in  a.poflfcript  to  the  life  of  old 
Parr,  in  a  note,  "  He  was  81  years  old  (born  in  1483)  before 
there  was  any  coach  in  England,  for  the  firft  ever  feen  here  was 
brought  out  of  the  Netherlands  by  one  William  Boonen,  a  Dutch- 
man, who  gave  a  coach  to  queen  Elizabeth,"  &c.     (Adams.) 

Henry  FitzAlan,  earl  of  Arundel,  is  popularly  faid  to  have 
introduced  the  coach  into  England.  He  brought  one  from 
Germany  in  1580.  Stowe,  in  the  '^  Summarie  of  the  Englifh 
Chronicle,"  fays  that  a  coach,  the  firfl  ever  made  in  England, 
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was  made  for  the  duke  of  Rutland  by  Walter  Rippon  in  1555. 
That  the  fame  Walter  made  the  firft  hollow  turning  coach  with 
pQlars  and  arches  for  Her  Majelly  (Mary  Tudor).  In  1584 
he  made  what  founds  very  like  our  present  Hate  coach,  *'  a 
chariot  throne  with  four  .pillars  behind,  to  bear  a  crown  Im- 
perial on  the  toppc,  and  before  two  lower  pillars,  whereon  ftood 
a  lion  and  dragon,  the  fupporters  of  the  arms  of  England." 
Queen  Elizabeth  had  her  carriage  open  at  the  fides>  fo  that 
her  loving  fubjefts  might  the  better  fee  her  in  her  progrefles. 
Lord  Grey  de  Wilton  (died  1593)  firft  introduced  them  into 
Ireland.  Charles  I.  had  a  ftate  coach  of  crimfon  velvet,  adorned 
with  gold  infide  and  out.  In  161 9  the  celebrated  duke  of 
Buckingham  firft  drove  fix  horfes.  The  earl  of  Northum- 
berland, in  ridicule,  put  eight  to  his.** 

The  accompanying  woodcut  reprefents  the  carriage  of  the 
Englifti  ambaflador  at  Rome  in  i688.** 


For  very  fplendid  dghteenth  century  fpecimens  we  may 
call  attention  to  an  engraving  by  B.  Picart,**  of  the  "  Premier 
Carofle  "  of  Louis  XV.,  about  1730  or  40.  The  four  ftate 
carriages  of  the  queen,  the  fpeaker,  the  lord  mayor  of 
London,  and  the  chancellor  of  Ireland  are  defcribed  in  the 
appendix.       The  carriages   and    triumphal    cars   employed  in 

"  Beckmann,    Hiftoiy    of   inven-  "  Engraved  in    Wright ;   Account 

,j           c     1/1.      t    .-       _  of  Lord  Caftleinaine's  cmbafly,  &c. 

tioiu. — Adams,  EnKluh    pleafure  car-  „  ,       ,„..,-' 

'       ^       '  <B  In    the   South  Kenfington   col- 

"*8^'  leCtion  of  engravings. 
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proceflions  in  Italy,  Germany,  Flanders,  France,  and  England 
during  the  fixteenth  and  feventeenth  centuries  fhowed  an  end- 
lefs  fertility  of  fancy,  as  may  be  feen  in  numerous  defcriptive 
books  and  plates. 

We  muft  not  clofe  our  account  of-  wood  conftruftion  of  this 
kind  without  a  pafling  notice  of  the  Indian  idol  cars,  of  which 
fine  photographs  are  exhibited  in  the  Mufeum. 

Thefe  ftruftures  are  on  a  fcale  larger  than  anything  we 
know  of  in  antiquity  either  in  Europe,  Egypt,  or  Afia.  They 
have  been  connefted  with  terrible  exhibitions  of  human  felf- 
deftruftion.  It  is  within  our  own  times  that  the  proceffions  of 
the  car  of  Juggernauth  have  been  put  an  end  to  by  the  Britifh 
government  in  confequence  of  the  felf-deftruftion  of  devotees, 
who  caft  themfelves  under  the  wheels. 

In  the  coUeftion  of  photography  placed  in  the  oriental 
court  of  the  Kenfington  Mufeum  by  Mr.  Ferguflbn  to  illuftrate 
the  hiftory  of  oriental  architefture,  we  find  feveral  of  thefe 
enormous  cars,  one  of  them  executed  in  ftone.  This  forms 
part  of  the  ruined  temple  of  Beejanugger.  It  is  raifed  on  a 
plinth  elaborately  carved  on  each  of  its  fides.  The  car  itfelf 
refts  on  four  wheels  (with  fupports  behind).  Thefe  wheels  are 
folid  difks  carved  with  concentric  circles  of  decoration,  and 
giving  us  the  impreflion  of  reprefentations  of  clafiic  fhields. 
The  axles,  &c.,  are  carved  as  central  bofl^.  Above  this  bed 
the  ftrufture  rifes  for  fome  fifty  feet,  in  the  form  of  colonnades 
of  delicate  pillars  with  carved  cornices  and  horizontal  mouldings 
above  them  in  many  tiers.  The  whole  is  furmounted  by  a 
fmall  dome  of  graceful  outline,  which  unites  with  the  colon- 
nades below  by  numerous  richly-cut  horizontal  bands  of 
moulding.  The  ftonework  reprefents  what  has  been  originally 
a  timber  conftruftion,  but,  excepting  that  the  core  or  centre  of 
of  the  ftrudlure  muft  be  fuppofed  to  be  folid,  wood  carving 
could  fcarccly  exceed  in  delicacy  the  fine  (hafts  and  cut  and 
pierced  ornaments  of  the  mouldings. 
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Other  cars  are  to  be  feen  at  Beejanugger,  of  more  recent 
make  and  ufe.  One  of  thefe  is  the  car  of  the  god  Bunfhun 
Karee.  It  is  of  timber,  and  is  conftrufted  on  a  reAangular 
bed  reding  on  folid  beams,  which  form  the  fore  and  hind  axles. 
Above  this  a  platform  is  bracketed  out  by  grotefque  figures, 
fomething  like  the  fquatting  or  kneeling  grotefque  figures 
forming  fimilar  fupports,  that  we  meet  with  in  fourteenth  and 
fifteenth  century  woodwork  in  Europe,  and  there  is  fpace  on 
it  for  a  (mall  temple  or  fhrine  fupported  on  columns,  covered 
with  a  dome  and  with  a  battlemented  parapet.  There  are 
verandahs  fupported  by  carved  braces  round  the  whole,  and 
a  fort  of  carved  baluftrade  protefts  a  gallery  or  ambulatory 
round  the  outfide  of  the  fhrine.  The  wheels  are  folid 
diiks  of  timber,  and  the  car  has  been  drawn  by  elephants, 
dragging  from  iron  rings  faftened  into  the  axle-beam.  The 
entire  height  is  from  twenty-five  to  thirty  feet  from  the 
ground. 

Another  car  at  the  fame  place,  facred  to  the  god  Seringa- 
patam,  is  a  finer  ftruAure,  though  without  the  domed  temple 
abova  The  bed  is  of  folid  timber,  and  the  fuperftrufture 
bracketed  out  as  the  laft ;  but  inftead  of  firfi:  contracting  and 
then  expanding  in  width  as  the  tiers  of  brackets  rife,  this  car  is 
in  the  form  of  tiers  of  niches  filled  by  well  executed  figures 
of  divinities  or  mythological  perfonages.  It  is  of  the  fame 
breadth  all  the  way  up.  The  carving  is  in  continuous  bands 
of  niche  and  figure  work.  The  wheels  are  fome  ten  feet 
diameter  and  of  folid  timber.  It  is  poflTible  that  the  folid  and 
unomamented  wheels  replace  earlier  and  more  carefully  made 
examples,  as  thefe  portions  would  naturally  require  frequent 
renewal  under  the  crufliing  weight  fuperimpofed,  and  in  con- 
fequence  of  jolting  over  the  bodies  of  viftims  cruihed  by  their 
motion.     It  is  about  twenty  feet  high. 

Lighter  examples  of  fuch  wooden  cars  are  preferved  at 
Purudkul.      One  is   in   the  form  of   a  polygonal    enclofure 
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formed  by  light  columns  of  turned  wood  united  by  architraves 
above,  and  framed  to  a  platform.  The  platform  is  carried 
down  by  mouldings  that  gradually  contraft  till  they  reach  a 
richly-carved  horizontal  bed  This  is  fmaller  and  lighter,  and 
ftands  on  radiated  wheels. 

The  car  preferved  at  My  fore  is  a  more  elegant  piece  of  con- 
ftruftion.  It  is  a  fquare  waggon.  The  fides  form  arcades  of 
feven  arches  each,  with  light  crefting  above  formed  by  two 
horizontal  bars  united  by  clofely-placed  pieces  of  turned  wood 
or  balufters,  and  fimilar  work  ornaments  the  bed  or  plinth  on 
which  the  whole  is  framed.  The  wheels  are  common  fpoked 
wheels,  and  probably  are  modern  reftorations.  The  fize  and 
height  of  this  laft  car  do  not  exceed  thofe  of  our  four-wheeled 
country  waggons,  though  the  weight  of  the  fides  is  greater. 
The  whole  piece  would  make  a  beautiful  model  for  a  car  of 
ceremony  for  modern  ufe.  If  thefe  fumptuous  examples  of 
oriental  fplendour  are  no  longer  in  ufe,  and  are  fufFered  to  fall 
to  ruin,  we  cannot  but  regret  that  one  or  two  of  them  cannot  be 
preferved  for  our  European  mufeums.  Strudhires  of  this  kind 
made  to  be  moved  in  (hows  and  proceilions  are  more  pi<5hirefque 
and  magnificent  than  the  cars  ufed  for  fuch  occafions  in  our 
own  days,  and  if  we  can  difibciate  them  from  the  terrible 
fignificance  of  their  former  purpofe,  we  (hall  certainly  fee  few 
objefts  that  will  (b  efifedhially  fill  up  for  us  the  pifture  of  a 
ftate  of  manners,  barbaric  perhaps,  but  rich  and  fplendid,  long 
forgotten  in  modern  Europe,  and  faft  dying  out  in  the  far 
Eaft. 

Liitters. 

Befides  wheeled  carriages,  litters  of  various  forms  have  been 
common  in  the  cla(fic,  mediaeval,  and  modem  times.  The 
Baftema  was  a  clofed  bed  with  (butters,  windows  of  talc.  It 
was  fo  (haped  that  the  perfon  was  carried  in  a  reclining  pofture. 
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It  was  carried  on  poles  by  four  or  fix  men.®*     Numbers  were 
kept  for  hire  at  regular  ftations  in  Rome. 

The  Indian  palanquin  is  much  the  fame  in  form.  Models 
can  be  feen  in  the  mufeum  of  our  India  Oflfice.  Japanefe 
wooden  litters  can  be  feen  in  the  carriage  department  of  the 
International  Exhibition  of  this  year,  1873. 

The  mediaeval  litter  was  of  the  fame  form,  but  was  fre- 
quently, if  not  generally,  carried  by  horfes  or  mules  harnefled 
between  the  poles,  as  in  fhafts,  in  front  and  behind.  They 
were  in  frequent  ufe  in  the  middle  ages,  covered  for  travelling, 
and  open  and  highly  decorated  for  proceflions,  coronations,  and 
other  ftate  ceremonies.  Ifabel  of  Bavaria  entered  Paris  on  her 
marriage  with  Charles  VI.  in  1385,  attended  by  the  duchefle 
de  Berri,  the  duchefTe  de  Lorraine,  comtefle  de  Nevers,  dame 
de  Coucy,  and  a  crowd  of  other  ladies,  each  in  a  feparate 
litter,  moft  richly  ornamented,  borne  by  horfes.® 

Elizabeth  of  York  fet  out  from  the  Tower,  in  1487,  for 
her  coronation  in  a  rich  open  litter,  with  a  canopy  borne  over 
her  by  four  knights  of  the  bath,  created  on  the  occafion.** 

The  photograph  from  one  of  the  drawer  fronts  of  a 
cabinet  in  the  time  of  Henry  VII.  or  Henry  VIII.  in  the 
Mufeum,  fully  defcribed  under  No.  27.  '69,  contains  a  repre- 
fentation  of  the  travelling  litter  of  the  fixteenth  century.  A 
well  known  portrait  of  Queen  Elizabeth  reprefents  her  carried 
in  an  open  litter  by  the  great  officers  of  her  court.*'  The 
fedan  chairs  fo  much  ufed  in  every  country  of  Europe  during 
the  feventeenth,  eighteenth,  and  the  early  part  of  the  prefent 
centuries  are  frefh  in  the  memory  of  all  readers,  and  they 
are  fufficiently  illuftrated  by  two  examples,  fully  defcribed  in 
the  colleiftion.     They  differ  little  from  the  horfe  litter  except 


•*  Sexta  ccrvicc  feratur.  Juv.s.i.65.  ^   National     Portrait     Exhibition, 

«5  Froiflart.  1866,  Cat.,  No.  256. 

*  Queens  of  England,  iv.  39. 
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in  being  fmaller,  and  made  for  a  fitting  pofture,  with  the  bear- 
ing poles  a  little  above  the  centre  of  gravity.  The  bearers 
ftepped  or  ran,  keeping  time,  and  the  elafticity  of  the  poles 
made  the  motion  eafy  to  the  traveller.  Our  London  houfes  are 
made  for  the  ufe  of  the  fedan  chair,  which  can  be  carried  into 
the  entrance  halls,  while  in  Paris  and  moft  foreign  capitals 
houfes  are  built  fo  as  to  admit  wheeled  carriages  under  cover. 
Sedan  chairs  were  introduced  into  England  by  Sir  Saunders 
Duncombe,  who  obtained  a  patent  for  this  enterprife  in  1635. 

Travelling  in  England,  as  well  as  tranfport  by  means  of 
carriers,  was  befet  by  difficulties  till  recent  times.®  The  abbot 
of  St.  Albans,  previous  to  the  Reformation,  had  armed  guards 
to  patrol  the  road  from  the  monaftery  to  London.  Hackney 
men  in  the  thirteenth  century  undertook  the  traffic  of  the  road 
to  Canterbury  and  Dover.  Paflengers  in  a  four-horfe  car  or 
waggon  refted  four  days,  to  two  confumed  on  the  road,  at  a  coft 
of  one  (hilling  and  fixpence  per  day.  On  fome  roads  a  journey 
of  feven  days  was  divided  into  three  travelling  and  four  refting 
days.  Edward  I.  fending  a  thoufand  pounds  of  filver  to  his  fon 
from  Chefter  to  London,  under  charge  of  Warine,  the  treafurer, 
provided  an  efcort  of  two  knights  and  fixteen  armed  men  on 
foot.  The  money  was  packed  in  paniers  on  five  hackneys. 
The  journey  going  took  eight  and  the  return  fix  days.  The 
knights  were  allowed  one  (hilling  each  per  day,  the  varlets  were 
well  paid  at  fourpence,  the  cooks  at  twopence.  Thirty  (hillings 
was  paid  for  the  hackneys  each  per  day.® 

®  Macaulay  has  given  graphic  dc-  and  accompanied.    Hiilory  of  England, 

fcriptions  of  the  difficulties  of  the  road  ch,  iii. 

for  carriages  in  the  fcvcnteenth  century,  ^  Turner :   Domeftic  Architedlurc, 

even  of  perfons  of  rank  well  proteAed  vol,  i. 
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Mechanical  ProceJJes. 

3HE  ordinary  methods  of  joining  wood  together  by 

J      mortices,  dovetailing,  fcarfs,  fplices,  mitres,  plough 

)      and  tongue  and  rebate  joints,  nails,  fcrews,  glue, 

p     &c.,  have  been  in  pradice  from  the  moft  remote 

antiquity.      Thefe  operations  of  carpentry,  and  the  ordinary 

procefles  of  turnery,  can  be  fhidied  in  any  cyclopajdia,™  and 

need  not  be  explained,  but  a  few  details  of  the  more  complicated 

operations  of  covering    wood   furfaces  with  thin  coatings  of 

other  woods,  and  with  metal  and  gold,  may  be  of  intercA. 

Gilding. 

Wood  has  been  decorated  with  gilding  from  the  time  of 
the  ancients  to  our  own.  Much  of  the  modern  furniture,  both 
during  the  middle  ages  and  fince  the  ren^ffance,  has  de- 
pended mainly  on  gilding  for  its  effeA.  The  procefles  have 
varied,  but  more  in  the  careful  methods  of  preparing  the 
ground  and  the  purity  and  thicknefs  of  the  gold  than  in  any 
elfential  dif^rence  of  method  or  appliances. 

The  gilding  of  the  Florentine  and  Venetian  furniture  in 
the  colIeAion  is  the  richeft  wc  can  point  to.  The  oldeft  and 
moft  effeiftive  of  this  gilt  work,  fuch  as  may  be  feen  on  the 
coffers,  ftands,  &c.  in  the  Mufeum,  is  laid  on  a  bed  prepared 
with  white  chalk  and  fize  or  animal  glue  made  from  parchment. 
The  richnefs  of  the  gilding  depends  on  the  care  with  which 
this  ground  or  bed  has  been  prepared.     The  gold  when  laid 


™  e.g..  Chambers'  Art,  Carpentry.  "  L'Art  du  Menuifier,"  Parb,  1769. 
For  fuller  detaib  the  reader  may  con-  Holtzapfel,  Turriing  and  mechanical 
fult,    aroongft    many    books,    Roubo,      manipulation. 
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gilding  the   vermilion  tint  is   fometimes  added  by  way  of  a 
delicate  wafh  after  the  gilding  is  completed. 

Oil  gilding,  a  fimpler  procefs,  confifts  in  preparing  the  wood 
with  white  lead  and  linfeed  oil,  or  two  or  three  coats  of  clear 
colling  or  glue  preparation.  Over  this  is  laid  the  fize,  a 
mixture  of  boiled  linfeed  oil  and  ochre,  and  the  leaf  applied 
when  the  furface  is  nearly  but  not  quite  hard.  This  procefs 
does  not  allow  of  burnifliing  or  rubbing  with  poliflied  ftones, 
but  it  is  a  fhorter  and  lefs  coftly  operation. 

According  to  Vafari,'^^  the  richer  and  harder  compofitions 
ufed  as  a  preparation  for  gilded  reliefs  on  cyprefs  wood  of 
Italian  manufaAure,  were  made  of  pounded  brickduft,  chalk, 
and  ftucco  or  gypfum,  liquified  with  animal  glue.  With  this 
compofition  much  manipulated,  the  relief  ornaments  were  made 
by  impreffion  of  a  matrix  or  mould  of  wood.  The  more 
important  figure  portions  were  modelled  up  with  tools  in  the 
fame  way  as  in  clay  modelling. 

Similar  decorations  were  executed  in  the  north  of  Europe. 
Befides  the  coronation  chair  there  is  an  altar-front  preferved  at 
Weftminfter  (fouth  aifle),  decorated  with  careful  modelling  in 
relief,  gilt.  To  this  have  been  added  plates  of  coloured  glafs 
gilt  on  the  back,  with  cryftals,  imitation  ftones,  &c.  The 
compofition  in  which  the  reliefs  are  executed  is  fine  parch- 
ment glue  and  gypfum  in  repeated  layers.  Then  films  of 
parchment  were  alfo  laid  over  and  again  coated  with  compofi- 
tion. The  ftones  or  glafs  were  laid  in  a  bed  of  this  ma- 
terial, fuflficiently  foft  to  rife  and  lap  over  the  edges,  fo  as 
to  hold  the  inferted  work  firmly.  The  foft  material  in  the 
portions  left  for  modelling  was  imprefled  while  of  a  tough 
confiftency,  with  matrices  or  ftamps  made  of  lead,  wood,  agate 
or  other  pebble,  flate,  or  iron.^* 


71  Vafari,  u-anflatcd  by  Mrs.  Foftcr,  ^^  y.  le  Due,  Mob.  Franc,  i.  382. 

w/.  i.  330. 

F.  o 
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It  will  generally  be  found  that  painted  wood  panels  of  the 
fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries,  wooden  images,  &c.,  have 
been  covered  carefully  with  parchment,  fometimes  with  canvas, 
previous  to  gilding  and  painting.  This  covering  has  been  well 
prepared  with  gypfum  and  chalk,  fo  as  to  form  a  folid  bed  for 
the  gold  pigments. 

According  to  Vafari,  Margaritone  of  Arezzo  ufed  "  to 
cover  the  whole  furface  (of  his  wood)  with  canvas,  which  he 
fecured  by  means  of  a  ftrong  glue  made  of  the  boiled  (hreds 
of  parchment ;  over  this  canvas  he  next  applied  a  layer  of 
gypfum,  as  may  be  feen  in  his  piftures,  as  well  as  thofe  of 
others  ;  on  the  gypfum,  which  was  mixed  with  the  glue  above 
defcribed,  he  then  formed  diadems  and  other  ornaments  in  re- 
lief. He  was  alfo  the  inventor  of  grounding  in  bol-armoniac, 
whereon  he  laid  leaf-gold,  which  he  difcovered  the  means  of 
fixing  and  burnifhing."  ^* 

Inlaying  and  Veneering. 

Inlaid  wood  is  held  in  by  the  tightnefs  and  completenefs 
with  which  the  inlaid  parts  are  morticed  into  the  main  body  or 
bed  of  the  wood.  They  are  alfo  held  in  by  pins  or  pegs  when 
the  pieces  are  large  and  the  hold  given  by  the  fides  of  the 
mortices  is  infuflicient,  when  thick  dices,  or  mafTes  of  ivory,  or 
metal,  or  even  thin  metal  are  ufed,  as  in  Boule  work,  in  which 
cafes  the  metal  has  the  help  of  fmall  pins  at  intervals.  But  the 
chief  agent  in  connefting  furfaces  of  wood  together  when  coated 
with  veneers,  or  of  dices  of  ivory,  bone,  horn,  or  diell  with 
wood  is  glue. 

Glue  is  made  from  the  fcraps  that  are  pared  oflF  the  hides  of 
animals  before  they  are  fubjefted  to  the  tan  pit  for  converfion 


^3  Vafari,  tranfl.,  i.  91.  For  a  very  that  of  metals,  &c.  now  in  ufc,  the 
minute  and  complete  account  of  all  the  reader  may  confult  the  new  American 
difierent  methods  of  gilding,  including     Cydopsedia,  Art.     Gilding. 
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into  leather.  The  inferior  kinds  of  glue  are  often  contami- 
nated with  a  confiderable  portion  of  the  lime  ufed  for  removing 
the  hair  from  the  flcins,  but  the  better  forts  are  tranfparent. 

Glue  adls  in  a  double  manner ;  firft  by  fimple  adhefion,  and 
fecondly  by  excluding  the  air,  fo  as  to  bring  into  aftion  the  pref- 
fure  of  the  atmofphere.  The  latter,  however,  alone  is  an  infuffi- 
cient  explanation,  as  the  ftrength  of  a  well-made  glue  joint,  even 
of  veneered  furfaces  glued  to  fofter  woods  is  frequently  greater 
than  the  known  preflure  of  the  atmofphere ;  indeed,  it  often  ex- 
ceeds the  ftrength  of  the  folid  wood,  as  the  frafture  does  not 
at  all  times  occur  through  the  joint,  and  when  it  does  it  almoft 
invariably  tears  out  fome  of  the  fibres  of  the  wood ;  mahogany 
and  deal  are  confidered  to  hold  the  glue  better  than  any  other 
woods.  For  excellent  examples  of  the  effed  and  durability  of 
glue  under  changes  of  atmofphere,  the  reader  fliould  refer  to  the 
columns,  &c.  (among  others)  67,  '68,  and  69.  '64,  p.  316. 

No  dependance  is  placed  on  the  quantity  or  thicknefs  of 
the  glue,  as  that  joint  holds  the  beft  in  which  the  neighbouring 
pieces  of  wood  are  brought  the  moft  clofely  into  contaft ;  in 
laying  on  veneers  the  under  furface  of  the  veneer  and  the 
upper  furface  of  the  body  of  wood,  both  left  (lightly  rough, 
fhould  firft  be  well  wetted  with  glue,  applied  very  hot,  and 
then  prefled  together  in  various  ways  to  exclude  as  much  of  it 
as  poflible.  The  parts  are  fcrewed  down  on  heated  metal  beds, 
or  between  wood  frames  that  fit  all  the  curves  of  their  furfaces 
during  (everal  hours,  till  the  glue  is  quite  hard. 

Veneering  was  in  general  ufe  in  ancient  Rome,  and  we  have 
had  occafion  to  allude  frequently  to  the  tables  and  other  furni- 
ture made  by  that  procefs  and  defcribed  by  Pliny. 

The  following  is  the  method  in  which  veneering  is  now 
praftifed  as  defcribed  by  Holtzapfel.^* 


^^  Turning  and  Manipulation,  /.  6 1 . 

O  A 
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The  furfaces  of  the  table  or  panel,  and  both  fides  of  the 
veneer,  are  fcratched  over  with  a  tool  called  a  toothing-plane, 
which  has  a  perpendicular  iron  foil  of  fmall  grooves,  fo  that  it 
always  retains  a  notched  or  ferrated  edge ;  this  makes  the 
roughnefs  on  the  refpedive  pieces,  called  the  tooth  or  key  for 
the  hold  of  the  glue.  A  caul  of  the  fize  of  the  table  is  made 
ready,  and  feveral  pairs  of  clamps,  each  confifting  of  two  ftrong 
wooden  bars,  placed  edgeways  and  planed  a  little  convex  or 
rounding  on  their  inner  edges,  and  connefted  at  their  extremities 
with  iron  fcrewbolts  and  nuts,  are  adjufted  to  the  proper  opening ; 
the  table  is  warmed  on  its  face,  and  the  veneer  and  caul  are 
both  made  very  hot. 

The  table  is  bruflied  over  quickly  with  thin  glue  or  fize, 
the  veneer  is  glued  and  laid  on  the  table,  then  the  hot  caul,  and 
laftly  the  clamping  bars,  which  are  fcrewed  down,  at  diftances 
of  three  or  four  inches  afunder,  until  they  lie  exaftly  flat 
The  flender  veneer  is  thereby  made  to  touch  the  table  at  every 
point,  and  almoft  the  whole  of  the  glue  is  fqueezed  out,  as  the 
heat  of  the  caul  is  readily  communicated  through  the  thin 
veneer  to  the  glue,  and  retains  it  in  a  ftate  of  fluidity  for  the 
fhort  fpace  of  time  required  for  fcrewing  down,  when  feveral 
aftive  men  are  engaged  in  the  procefs.  The  table  is  kept 
under  reftraint  until  entirely  cold,  generally  for  the  whole  night 
at  leaft,  and  the  drying  is  not  confidered  complete  under  two 
or  three  days.  When  the  objefts  to  be  glued  are  curved, 
the  cauls,  or  moulds,  muft  be  made  of  the  counterpart  curve, 
fo  as  to  fit  them. 

Another  method  is  by  preflTure  with  the  hands. 

The  veneering  hammer  is  made  generally  of  a  piece  of  wood 
from  three  to  four  inches  fquare,  with  a  round  handle  pro- 
jeding  from  the  centre ;  the  one  edge  of  the  hammer  head  is 
fawn  down  for  the  infertion  of  a  piece  of  fheet  iron  or  fteel, 
that  projeds  about  one  quarter  of  an  inch,  the  edge  of  which 
is  made  very  ftraight,  fmooth,  and  round;  and  the  oppofite 
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fide  of  the  fquare  wooden  head  of  the  veneering  hammer  is 
rounded  to  avoid  its  hurting  the  hand. 

The  table  and  both  fides  of  the  veneer  having  been  toothed, 
the  furface  of  the  table  is  warmed,  and  the  outer  face  of  the 
veneer  and  the  furface  of  the  table  are  wetted  with  thin  glue,  or 
with  a  ftifF  fize.     The  inner  face  of  the  veneer  is  next  glued ; 
it  is  held  for  a  few  minutes  before  a  blazing  fire  of  fhavings  to 
render  the  glue  very  fluid,  it  is  turned  quickly  down  upon 
the  table,  and  if  large,  is  rubbed  down  by  the  outftretched 
hands  of  feveral  men ;  the  principal  part  of  the  remainder  of 
the  glue  is  then  forced  out  by  the  veneering  hammer,  the  edge 
of  which  is  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  table,  the  workman 
leans  with  his  whole  weight  upon  the  hammer  by  means  of 
one  hand,  and  with  the  other  he  wriggles  the  tool  by  its  handle, 
and  draws  it  towards  the  edge  of  the  table,  continuing  to  bear 
heavily  upon  it  all  the  time. 

Marquetry. 

We  have  had  occafion  more  than  once  in  thefe  pages  to 
infift  on  the  beauty  and  originality  of  the  furniture  made  by 
Boule  in  the  feventeenth,  and  by  Riefener  and  David  in  the 
eighteenth  century. 

The  former  was  an  intarfia  or  furface  inlay  of  various 
materials,  principally  tortoifefhell,  with  brafs  and  white  metal, 
the  latter  occafionally  enamelled  with  various  pigments.  This 
work  was  afterwards  made  by  laying  metal  under  the  fliell  to 
increafe  its  rednefs.  The  two  manufactures  are  called  old  and 
new  Boule. 

The  fliell  ufed  is  that  of  the  marine  tortoife,  called  tejludo 
imbricatUy  or  hawk's  bill  turtle  ;  the  fcales  or  layers  of  fliell 
overlapping  each  other,  in  which  refped  it  diflTers  from  other 
fliell  of  its  genu& 

The  length  of  a  fliell  full  grown  is  about  a  yard,  by  half  a 
yard  in  width.     The  plates  arc  thirteen  in  number,  five  down 
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the  middle  of  the  back  and  four  on  each  fide.  The  largeft 
plates  meafure  about  thirteen  inches  by  eight  Some  parts  are 
of  very  dark  brown  tints,  with  light  golden  marks  and  fpots. 
Other  parts  are  lighter,  but  the  darkeft  is  confidered  the  beft. 

The  ftiell  is  dipped  into  boiling  water  for  three  or  four 
minutes  to  make  it  work  better.  It  is  alfo  damped  and  warmed 
by  ordinary  laundreflTes'  irons.  Heat,  however,  has  a  tendency 
to  make  it  brittle,  and  boiling  to  fpoil  the  tranfparency. 
Tortoifefhell  can  be  bent  and  joined.  The  edges  are  filed 
to  their  feather  thickneflTes  for  three-quarters  of  an  inch  each. 
The  edges  muft  be  abfolutely  free  from  greafe,  and  fliould  not 
be  touched  after  the  filing.  The  edges  are  dipped  in  boiling 
water,  held  together  by  the  fingers  for  a  time.  They  are  then 
nipped  by  a  pair  of  tongs,  heated  fo  as  to  difcolour  white  paper 
(lightly,  clean  linen  damped  with  cold  water  being  firft  placed 
over  the  junftion ;  this  keeps  the  gelatine  moift  till  the  adhefion 
is  complete. 

In  cutting  the  patterns  of  Boule  work,  two  flices  of  material 
are  glued  together  with  paper  between  (to  facilitate  fubfequent 
feparation),  and  paper  is  glued  outfide,  on  which  the  pattern  or 
defign  is  drawn.  A  fine  watch-fpring  faw  is  introduced  into 
a  minute  hole  in  a  part  of  the  pattern  conveniently  chofen,  and 
the  patterns  are  fawed  out.  The  flices  are  afterwards  feparated, 
and  the  pattern  cut  out  in  one  flice  is  fitted  into  the  matrix  of 
the  other,  fo  that  one  fawing  produces  two  editions  of  the 
defign,  the  ground  and  the  figures  being  reverfed  in  each. 
This  arrangement  is  called  Boule  and  counter.  In  the  earlier 
productions  of  Boule  this  reciprocity  was  not  attended  to. 
Ebony,  alfo  pearl  ftiells,  ivory,  and  white  metal,  making 
further  elements  of  decoration,  were  added  in  fmall  quantities. 

When  the  various  parts  have  been  arranged  in  their  places^ 
paper  is  glued  over  them  to  keep  the  whole  in  place,  and 
filings  of  the  material  fcraped  in  to  fill  up  any  interfaces 
between  the  parts.     The  whole  when  dry  is  toothed  over,  and 
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.aid  down  as  in  ordinary  veneer,  with  glue  and  preflure  upon 
the  furface  prepared  for  it. 

Marquetry  of  wood  is  made  in  the  fame  way.  Dye  woods 
are  ufed  as  far  as  they  are  available,  and  greens,  blues,  and 
fome  other  tints  are  of  holly  ftained.  "  Mr,  Cremer,  of  Paris, 
ufed  the  ftaining  procefs  of  M.  Boucherie,  faid  to  impart  a 
permanent  colour  to  a  great  depth.  Shading  is  given  by  means 
of  hot  fand."  ^« 

One  method  of  cutting  marquetry  is  by  parting  a  drawing 
of  the  entire  defign  on  the  ground  or  counter,  and  cut  out 
entirely.  The  various  leaves,  &c.  are  then  cut  from  different 
veneers  and  fitted  in.  Another  method  is  to  pafte  the  drawing 
on  the  ground,  and  on  it  to  pafte  the  various  leaves  or  orna- 
ments cut  from  other  fuitable  veneers,  then  to  cut  through  the 
counter  or  ground,  the  faw  grazing  the  edge  of  the  leaves. 
The  parts  fo  cut  out  are  then  pufhed  out,  the  leaves  feparated 
from  the  paper,  and  laid  down  in  the  vacant  places. 

A  third  method  is  thus  defcribed  in  Holtzapfel's  Mechanical 
Manipulation.  The  feparate  leaves  to  conftitute  the  inlays  are 
cut  out  from  the  different  coloured  veneers,  and  glued  in  their 
appropriate  pofitions  on  a  fheet  of  paper.  A  fheet  of  white 
paper  is  pafted  on  the  veneer,  which  is  to  ferve  as  the  ground. 
A  fheet  of  blackened  paper  is  laid  over  it,  and  over  this  the 
leaves,  "the  backs  of  which  are  ftruck  at  every  part  with 
feveral  blows  of  a  light  mallet  fo  as  "  (by  means  of  the  inter- 
vening black  paper)  "to  print  their  own  impreflion  on  the 
white  paper  "  (which  is  pafted  on  the  ground).  "  The  printed 
apertures  are  then  cut  in  the  counter  one  at  a  time,  fo  that 
the  outer  edge  of  the  faw  kerf  falls  exadly  on  the  margin  of 
every  aperture." 

The  markings  of  the  leaves  or  other  figures  are  made  by  cuts 
of  the  faw  or  by  a  graver,  and  filled  with  wood  duft  and  fine  glue. 


'*  Tomlinfon,  Cyclopaedia,  Marquetry, 
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The  ufe  of  the  grain  by  difpofing  pieces  of  the  fame  wood 
with  the  grain  running  in  different  direftions  may  be  feen  in 
many  examples  in  the  coUeftion. 

The  woods  moft  in  ufe  in  modern  conftruftion  are  the  fol- 
lowing, fome  of  the  botanical  names  of  which  are  put  forward 
with  hefitation : — 


For  Building  Construction. 

Deals,  a  numerous  family  of 
coniferous  timber  trees. 
Thofe  moft  in  ufe  2Lre{Pinus 
Syhefiris),  Scotch  fir,  yel- 
low deal  ;  (Abies  excelfd)^ 
Norway  and  American 
fpruce  fir,  Dantzic,  Adri- 
atic white  deals  j  larch 
(Larix  Europcea)^  Scotch, 
Polifh,  Italian,  New  Zea- 
land ;  pitchpine  {Pinus 
Aujiralii), 

Oa)c  {^ercus  pedunculatd)^ 
in  many  varieties,  Eng- 
lifti,  Apennine,  Canadian, 
Pruffian,  African,  Pollard. 

Teak  (X^lfona  grandis). 

For  Frames,  Carriages,  &c. 

Afli  {Fraxinus  excel/a) j  Eng- 
lifh  and  Hungarian. 

Birch  {Betula),  black  and 
white. 

Beech  {Fagus  Sylvatica). 

Elm  (Ulmus  campeflris\ 
Englifli,  and  Wych  elm 
{Montana). 

Mahogany  {Swietenia  maho- 
gant)y  Spaniih  and  Hon- 
duras. 

Oak. 

Pines. 


For  Turnery. 

Soft. 

Alder  {Alnus  glutinofa). 

Beech. 

Birch. 

Willow    {Salix)j    in     many 

varieties. 
Holly  {Ilex aquifolium) ;  white. 
Horfe  cheftnut  {Mfculus  hip- 

pocajianum)  \  white. 
Sycamore       {Acerpfeudoplata- 

nus)  ;  white. 
Appletree    {Pyrus     malus)  ; 

brown. 
Pear       {Pyrus      communis)  ; 

brown. 
Plum  {Prunus)  ;  brown. 
Laburnum  {Cytifus  laburnum) ; 

brown. 

Hard  woods, 

Amboyna  {Pterofpermum  in- 

dicum). 
Beef  wood    {Stenocarpus  Jal- 

lenus). 
Ebony    {Diofpyrus     ebenus)  ; 

black,  green,  and  brown). 
Box  {Buxus  femper  virens  and 

Balearica), 
Brazil      wood        {Casfalpinia 

ce  chin  at  a), 
Braziletto   {Caefalpinia  Brafi^ 

lienfis). 
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Cam  wood  {Baphia  nitida). 

Cocoa  [Cocos  aculeata), 

Greenheart  {NeSfandria  Ro- 
dices) , 

Iron  wood  {Sideroxylon), 

King  wood  {TriptoUmaa  ?) 
{Spartium  ?). 

Lignum  vit£  {Guiacum  offi- 
cinale). 

Locuft  {Hymenad), 

Furniture. 
Common, 

Beech. 

Birch. 

Cedars  [Larix  cedruSj  thuia^ 
&c.)  ;  Cuba,  Lebanon, 
N.S.  Wales,  Pencil. 

Cherry  {Prunus)j  in  many 
varieties. 

Deals,  &c. 

Bejl. 

Amboyna. 

Ebony. 

Cherry. 

Cheftnut  {Cajianea  vefcd), 

Coromandel  (Cajpa  Coroman- 

deliand). 
Mahogany. 
Maple    (Jeer  campeftre\  and 

bird's  eye  (ftriatum). 
Oak  of  all  kinds. 
Rofewood  (Dalbergia  latifoUoy 

Amyris   halfamifera^   yaca^ 

randa  Brajiliand), 
Satin       wood        {Chloroxylon 

Swietenid). 
Sandal  wood  {Santalum), 
Sweet  cedar. 


Tulip    wood    {Phyfocalymina 

Jioribunda), 
Walnut  (Juglans  nigra). 
Zebra. 

Befides  thefe : — 

Muftaiba. 

Olive  (Olea)  and  root. 

Palmyra  {Borajfus  Jiahellifor* 

mis). 
Partridge    wood      {Heijleria 

coccined). 
Peruvian  [Andyra  inermis). 
Pheafant  wood. 
Purple  wood  {Copaifera  pubir 

flora). 
Princes  wood. 
Rofetta. 
Snake  wood  {Piratinera  Guia- 

nenfls). 
Yacca      wood      {Podocarpus 

yacca). 

Dye  Woods   used   for   Mar- 
quetry. 

Red. 

Brazil. 

Braziletto. 

Cam  wood. 

Logwood  (Hamatoxylon  Cam^ 

pechianum). 
Nicaragua  {CaJJia  ceefalpinia). 
Red      fanders      (Pterocarpus 

fantalinus). 
Sapan  {CaJJia  Jappan). 

Green. 

Ebony. 

Yellow  woods. 

Fuftic  {Madura  tinSforia). 
Zantc  {Rhus  Cotinus), 
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Large  logs  of  wood  have  for  certain  purpofes  an  extra 
value  on  account  of  their  fize ;  e.g.^  a  piece  of  mahogany  of 
23  feet  long  X  2  feet  6  inches  fquare,  of  fine  grain  for  cutting 
into  veneers^  cold  a  large  London  firm  laft  year  a  thoufand 
pounds.  As  examples  of  fize,  two  logs  may  be  cited,  cut 
from  the  gum  tree  (^Eucalyptus  globulqfus)  from  Aufl:ralia, 
84  feet  long  X  24  inches,  each  6  inches  thick  throughout ;  and 
a  log  cut  from  the  heart  of  another  tree  of  the  fame  kind, 
meafuring  160  ktt  X  6  to  4  inches  fquare,  exhibited  in  London 
in  1862  ;  thefe  are  now  in  the  Horticultural  gardens. 

Names  of  Defigners  of  Woodwork  and  Makers  of 

Furniture. 

Only  the  moft  meagre  notices  are  to  be  found  of  the  artifts 
to  whom  we  owe  the  defigns  of  modern  furniture.  The  fol- 
lowing is  but  an  attempt  to  put  together  in  fucceflion  the 
names  connefted  with  fuch  work  as  is  feen  in  the  South  Ken- 
fington  coUedion  of  furniture  and  woodwork,  and  is  but  a 
fragmentary  fkeleton  of  fuch  a  hiftory  as  it  would  be  defirable 
to  make.  It  is  put  forward  only  with  the  hope  that  more 
knowledge  may  be  gathered  as  to  the  names  and  hiftory  of 
woodworkers  and  carvers  in  that  material.  In  France  the  fub- 
jeft  has  been  illuftrated  with  more  care  than  in  other  countries 
of  Europe.  But  of  the  furniture  makers  who  attained  fuch 
eminence  during  the  laft  century  very  little  is  known. 

The  truth  is  that  for  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  after  the 
RenaiflTance  furniture  partook  fo  generally,  and  the  woodwork 
of  rooms  fo  entirely,  of  the  charafter  and  followed  fo  con- 
tinually the  details  of  architedure  that  the  hiftory  of  furniture 
defigners  is  that  of  the  architeds  of  the  day,  who  found  in  the 
members  of  guilds  of  carvers,  carpenters,  image  makers,  &c., 
admirable  hands  to  carry  out  the  ornamental  details  of  their 
woodwork,  fuch  as  chimney  pieces,  &c.,  and  who  made  fide- 
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boards^  cabinets,  hall  chairs  and  tables  to  fuit  the  woodwork. 
Thofe  excellent  artift  workmen  have  left  no  record  behind 
them  of  their  fhare  in  thefe  productions . 

It  will  be  neceflary  more  than  once  to  name  architedls  who 
defigned  woodwork  and  fixed  the  ftyle  of  their  day,  both  in 
England  and  France.  When  no  dates  are  given,  it  has  not  been 
poffible  to  obtain  them. 

The  Baron  Davillier  has  coUeded,  and  is  ftill  collefting, 
materials  on  feveral  fubjeds  conneded  with  the  matters  and 
the  kind  of  art  difcufled  in  thefe  pages,  which  cannot  but  prove 
of  great  value  to  future  writers  on  the  fubjed. . 

It  fliould  be  obferved  that  artifts  are  named,  whatever  their 
native  origin,  under  the  countries  in  which  they  have  founded 
a  fchool. 

England. 

We  were  early  indebted  to  Italian  artifts  in  this  country.  They 
not  only  executed  the  finer  and  coftly  fhrines  and  monuments,  fuch  as 
that  of  St.  Edward,  at  Weftminfter,  and  that  of  St.  Thomas  a  Becket, 
at  Canterbury,  but  our  kings  employed  them  as  deflgners  of  the  houfe- 
hold  decorations  and  furniture.  During  the  middle  ages  down  to  the 
end  of  the  fifteenth  century,  the  religious  houfes  furnifhed  a  fchool  of 
accomplifhed  carvers  and  image  makers. 

Gervafius,  a  monk  at  Canterbury,  is  known  for  one  of  thefe. 
Many  had  been  educated  in  Rome  or  other  parts  of  Italy  or  in  France. 
They  travelled  conftantly,  as  much  perhaps  as  we  do  now,  (lowly,  and 
on  foot  or  horfeback,  lodging  at  one  monaftery  after  another.^^ 

John  of  St,  OMEBy  a  Frenchman,  and 

William  the  FlobentinEj  were  court  painters  and  houfe 
decorators  to  Henry  III.  Under  their  direction,  drains,  baths,  water- 
conduits,  and  room  panelling  were  conftrudled  in  the  royal  palaces.^^ 

TOEBIGlANOy  1472-1522,  was  employed,  according  to  Vafari,  to 
execute  in  England  many  works  in  marble,  bronze,  and  wood.     The 


^  Not    one    religious    perfon    (at  carving,   painting,    grafting. — Strypc's 

Workfop)  but  he  could  and  did  ufc  Mem.,  quoted  by  Walpole.    Anecdotes 

either    embrotherylng     (embroidery),  of  painting, 
writing  books   with   very   fair    hand,  ^^  Turner,  Domeftic  Architcdlurc. 
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bronze  monument  of  Henry  VII.  and  his  queen,  Elizabeth  of  York,  is 
the  beft  known  of  his  works.  His  influence,  or  that  of  pupils  and  con- 
temporaries, is  evident  in  the  woodwork  of  the  reigns  of  Henry  VIH., 
Mary,  and  Elizabeth,  fuch  as  the  ftall-work  ftill  extant  in  King's  college 
chapel,  Cambridge,  carved  with  the  royal  arms  impaled  with  thofe  of 
the  Bullens. 

The  following  names  are  given  by  Walpole  as  thofe  of  fome  Englifh 
pupils  of  Torrigiano  : — 

Lawrence  Tmber^  kerver  (carver). 

Humphrey  Walker^  founder. 

Nicholas  EweRj  copperfmith  and  gilder. 

John  Bell  and  Robert  Maynard  were  painters. 

Humphrey  Cooke  was  matter  carpenter  in  the  new  buildings  of 
the  Savoy. 

Antony  Toto  or  T.  del  Nunziato^  working  153 1-5 1. 

GiROLAMO  DA  TrevigIj  1503-44,  was  court  painter  and  deco- 
rator to  Henry  VHI.  He  furniihed  and  decorated  the  pavilions, 
temporary  rooms,  kitchens,  lifts,  &c.  of  the  **  Field  of  Cloth  of  Gold." 
He  was  killed  while  ferving  as  royal  engineer  to  his  majefty  at  the 
fiege  of  Boulogne. 

The  defign  of  the  cabinet.  No.  27.  '69,  is  attributed  to  HoLBEiN. 

Benedetto  da  Royezzano^  a  Florentine,  was  employed  on 
Wolfey's  own  deflgn  for  a  tomb  for  himfelf,  and  taught  carving  of  all 
kinds ;  died  1550.  Moft  of  thefe  foreign  artifts  aded  as  architeds  on 
occadon,  and  gave  deflgns  for  interior  decorations  and  furniture.  During 
the  Elizabethan  and  Jacobean  period  the  woodwork  deflgns  were  due 
almoft  exclufively  to  architefts  fuch  as  John  of  Padua^  John 
Thorpe^  and  others. 

Grinling  GibbonSj  1650  ?-i72i,  was  the  great  mafter  of  wood 
carving  of  the  feventeenth  and  early  eighteenth  centuries.  His  birth 
and  country  are  doubtful.  It  is  probable  that  he  was  Englifb  by  pa- 
rentage, bom  and  chriftened  *  Grinling  *  in  Holland.  Evelyn  found 
him  in  1670  in  a  fmall  thatched  houfe  in  the  outfkirts  of  Deptford.  It 
was  through  the  influence  of  Evelyn  that  Gibbons  was  patronifed  by 
Charles  II.,  who  gavehim  an  appointment  in  the  board  of  works.  He 
lived  afterwards  in  Belle  Sauvage  court  on  Ludgate  Hill.  A  pot  of 
flowers  which  he  carved  and  fet  outfide  the  window  in  this  noify  alley 
was  finiftied  fo  delicately  that  the  leaves  (hook  with  the  wind  and  with 
the  rumbling  of  coaches  as  they  pafled.  At  the  fame  time  the  mafs  of 
material  neceflTary  to  give  ftrength  and  retain  the  decorative  charafter  of 
his  carving  is  always  thoroughly  underftood.     Fruit,  animals,  figures, 
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bufts,  textiles  (fuch  as  lace  cravats  and  nets),  fifb,  &c.,  are  carved  in 
the  compofitions  of  Gibbons. 

He  fculptured  in  marble  and  ftone  as  well  as  wood.  At  Windfor 
he  carved  the  bafe  for  the  equeftrian  ftatue  of  the  king.  In  St.  James's 
church,  Piccadilly,  the  marble  font,  round  the  bafe  of  which  are  figures 
of  Adam  and  Eve,  is  by  him,  as  alfo  the  border  of  feftoon-work  in 
limewood  over  the  Communion  table.  His  work  is  to  be  feen  in 
St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  London,  at  Chatfworth,  at  Burleigh  Houfe,  and 
in  many  other  collections.  His  fineft  produdions  are  confidered  to  be 
the  feftoons  and  cornices  carved,  and  ftill  extant,  at  Petworth  Houfe  in 
Suflfex.  We  cannot  point  to  any  fatisfa£lory  evidence  of  his  hand  in 
the  South  Kenfington  coUediion. 

Among  the  pupils  of  Grinling  Gibbons  we  may  name  : — 
Watson^  who  carved  the  boys  at  Chatfworth  ; 
DbevoTj  of  Bruflels,  died  1715  ; 
La  wb£ANSj  of  Mechlin. 

Thefe  muft  be  confidered  as  the  founders  of  the  admirable  fchool  of 
architedbiral  carvers,  to  whom  we  owe  the  ornamental  mouldings 
fb  common  in  the  old  London  of  the  eighteenth  century^  and  in 
country  houfes,  built  or  fitted  up  afrefh,  fuch  as  the  rooms  of  Blickling 
Hall,  Petworth,  and  many  more.  Such  carvers  were  to  be  found  in 
the  days  of  Chambers  and  the  brothers  Adam,  and  continued  the 
tradition  down  to  the  prefent  century. 

John  Wilton^  born  in  London  in  1722.  He  was  the  fon  of  a 
plafler  and  papier  mache  manufacturer  of  room  decorations,  ceilings, 
&c.  He  fludied  fculpture,  under  Delvaux,  at  Nivelles  in  Brabant. 
In  1 744  he  went  to  Paris,  and  in  1 747  to  Rome  with  Roubillac.  In 
1757  he  returned  to  England  with  Sir  William  Chambers.  He  deco- 
rated the  flate  carriage  now  in  ufe. 

SiB  William  Chambers^  i 725-1 796,  publifhed  a  book  of  de- 
figns  of  inter  alia  Chinefe  furniture,  drefTes,  machines,  &c.  His 
biography  belongs  to  the  hiflory  of  architecture. 

John  Baptist  Cipbiani  came  at  the  fame  time.  He  was  em- 
ployed by  Chambers,  Adam,  Chippendale,  and  other  furniture  de- 
figners,  for  whom  he  painted  cameo  panels  for  table  tops,  drawers, 
cabinet  fronts,  &c. 

Angelica  Kauffman  did  much  flmilar  work  on  fatin  wood 
furniture  of  that  day.  Thefe  names  belong  properly  to  the  biography 
of  painters. 

Capitsoldi  and  Voyebs^  fculptors,  modellers,  and  chafers,  are 
known,  during  the  ^  Louis  Seize '  period,  in  England  as  makers  of 
metal  mounts  for  marquetry,  furniture,  &c. 
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PiGALLE^  z  French  fculptor,  and 

Nicolas  Collet,  a  French  carver,  brought  to  England  at  the 
fame  time.     They  worked  alfo  on  the  great  ftate  carriage,  q.  v. 

Co  IT  is  the  name  of  a  chafer  of  mounts  of  this  period. 

Waldron,  the  a£lor,  was  originally  a  carver,  and  employed  on 
coaches,  chair  fronts,  &c. 

Smirkcy  the  academician,  ferved  his  time  to  Bromley,  carriage 
herald  painter,  of  Queen  Street,  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields. 

Monamyy  a  marine  painter  of  this  date,  is  known  to  have  painted 
the  carriage  of  the  unfortunate  Admiral  Byng. 

Charles  Cotton,  R.A,,  painted  coaches  and  fhop  figns,  as  well  as 

Baker,  the  flower  painter. 

Francis  Htman.  Early  eighteenth  century.  A  Dutch  or 
Flemifh  artift,  came  over  and  fettled  in  this  country.  He  was  em- 
ployed in  the  decoration  of  the  Rotunda  in  Vauxhall  gardens. 

Robert  Davt,  bom  about  1750,  a  wood  carver  of  Penzance. 
His  family  poflfefled  land  at  Varfell,  in  the  parifh  of  Ludgvan.  He  was 
a  man  of  fome  eminence  in  his  craft,  in  Cornwall,  and  was  enabled  to 
educate  at  good  fchools  his  two  fons,  of  whom  Sir  Humphrey,  the 
philofbpher,  was  one.  The  family  were  in  ftraightened  circumftances 
after  his  death,  1794* 

Thomas  Chippendale,  a  London  carver  and  ftimiture  maker, 
publifhed  a  book  of  defigns  of  furniture  of  every  kind  in  1769.  The 
dates  of  his  birth  and  death  are  not  known.  He  is  known  by  his  gilt 
frames,  which  are  in  the  flyle  of  French  work  of  that  period,  cut  with 
great  freedom  and  delicacy.  He  alfo  defigned  Chinefe  fcenes  in  his  gilt 
work,  after  the  tafte  introduced  by  Sir  William  Chambers.  Another 
kind  of  furniture  was  made  by  Chippendale  in  mahogany,  which  wood 
came  into  general  ufe  (though  Dr.  Johnfen  was  jealous  of  the  fupremacy 
of  Englifh  oak,  which  it  fuperfeded)  late  in  the  eighteenth  century.  In 
this  material  he  is  a  neat  defigner,  with  fine  architectural  mouldings 
and,  on  his  table  fupports,  acanthus  leaves.  The  workmanfhip  of  thefe 
pieces  is  admirable,  and  his  furniture  is  fold  at  large  prices  at  the  prefent 
day.  A  coUedion  of  Chippendale's  unpublifhed  defigns  is  extant  in  the 
hands  of  a  private  coUedlor.  Thomas  Chippendale  was  fon  and  father 
of  furniture  makers.  The  old  frames  of  this  maker  enclofe  plates  of 
Vauxhall  glafs,  carefully  bevelled  round  the  edges,  this  work  following 
the  curves  and  twifls  of  the  frame.  Long  or  large  glafTes  are  generally 
found  in  two  or  more  plates ;  the  joints  are  fometimes,  but  not  always, 
concealed  by  a  gilt  rib  or  moulding. 

Matthias  Lock,  a  London  carver  and  gilder,  publifhed  a  book  of 
defigns  of  furniture,  1743  ?     Some  curious  memoranda  delivered  with  a 
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colle6lion  of  his  original  drawings  and  thofe  of  Chippendale  to  the  great 
exhibition  of  1862,  give  the  names  of  his  workmen  and  interefting  par- 
ticulars refpefting  wages,  &c.  in  1 743.  Five  (hillings  per  day  were  then 
given  to  wood  carvers.  Lock  belonged  to,  and  left  behind,  a  race  of 
WQpd  carvers  and  wood  workers. 

Thomas  Johnson  was  a  furniture  maker  of  the  fame  period. 

H.  COPELAND. 

Giuseppe  Ceracci^  a  Roman,  came  to  England  in  1773.  He 
modelled  for  Robert  Adam.  He  went  to  Paris  during  the  revolution, 
and  was  guillotined  in  1801.  He  is  faid  to  have  deAgned  a  car  for 
himfelf,  and  to  have  been  drawn  to  execution  coftumed  as  a  Roman 
emperor. 

John  Linnell.  The  writer  has  feen  a  coUeftion  of  furniture  de- 
flgns  belonging  to  the  times  and  ftyle  of  Chippendale,  feleded  from  his 
portfolio  at  his  deceafe,  by  C,  H.  Tathamy  architect.  The  colledion 
includes  chairs,  beds,  pier-glafTes,  the  King's  box  at  Covent  Garden 
Theatre  (burnt  down),  ftate  coaches,  &c.  A  looking  glafs  defign  is 
dated  1761. 

C.  H,  Tatham  defigned  interior  decorations  and,  inter  alioy  the 
ftate  coach  for  the  Duke  of  York,  dated  1793.  This  coach  was 
executed  by  Samuel  Butler^  coachmaker. 

PEROOLESEy  atl  Italian,  defigned  much  of  the  arabefque  work  with 
figures,  &c.,  in  the  ftyle  of  Raphel's  work  in  the  Vatican,  which  we 
meet  in  the  room  decorations  of  houfes  by  Adam.  The  beft  of  the 
<  Seafons,'  and  fuch  medallion  work  as  ftill  remain  on  many  of  the 
buildings  of  Robert  Adam,  are  attributable  to  this  artift.  It  is  to  this 
fource  that  we  muft  look  with  reference  to  the  rich  panelling  and 
ftucco  work  fo  common  in  the  houfes  built  in  Dublin  during  the 
twenty-five  years  preceding  the  union. 

Robert  Adam^  1728-92,  and  his  brother  James,'®  wjiofe  hiftory 
belongs  to  that  of  architecture,  and  on  which  we  do  not  therefore  enter, 
muft  be  pointed  out  as  the  moft  important  of  the  defigners  of  fur- 
niture as  well  as  interior  decorations  fuitable  to  the  houfes  they  built. 
In  the  publifhed  plates  of  Derby  Houfe,  Grofvenor  Square,  lately  de- 
ftroyed,  we  find  a  key  to  the  fyftem  of  the  furniture  of  the  decoration 


'^  In    1 769    the    brothers    Adam  and  built  the  terrace  or  row  of  houfes 
obtained  under  feal   a   leafe  for  100  known  as  '  Adelphi.'     (Brothers.)  Re- 
years  of  "  Durham  Yard/*  belonging  port,  Drummond  and  others  r.  Sant. 
to  the  eftate  of  the  Duke  of  St.  Albans.  Court  of  Q.  B.,  July  7^  1 871. 
They  reclaimed  land  from  the  Thames 
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that  maintained  a  parallel  to  the  renovated  Louis  Seize  tafte  reigning 
during  the  laft  quarter  of  the  century  in  France.  The  brothers  Adam 
defigned  fireplaces,  fteel  grate  fronts,  fideboards,  and  a  fedan  chair 
executed  for  Queen  Charlotte  in  1773." 

jI.  HEPPELWHiTE^yjkXx^^^  in  1789  deflgnsof  fofas  in  fatinwood, 
painted  with  various  decorations,  tables,  pedeftals,  tambour  and  knee- 
hole  bureaux,  &c.,  trays,  fatinwood  drawer-cheft,  beftdes  urn-ftools,  tea 
caddies,  &c.  for  the  beverage  then  becoming  popular. 

Thomas  Sheraton  publiihed  in  1793  a  cabinet  maker's  drawing 
book,  containing  deflgns  for  tables,  chairs,  fofas,  &c.  This  work 
merited  a  German  tranflation  in  1807. 

France. 

Jean  Perbeal,  Employed  and  paid  by  the  city  of  Lyons  in  1483 
for  a  clofe  carriage  carpeted  and  ftufFed  for  Louis  XL  He  executed 
fimilar  works  for  Anne  of  Brittany  and  others. 

Jean  de  Rohan^  J  eh  an  de  Roman^  maitre  menuifiers  of 
Rouen,  in  1548,  employed  by  the  municipality  of  Lyons,  under  whom 
are  enumerated  *  Les  maiftres  pain6lres,  menuifiers,  mouleurs,  charpen- 
tiers,  faifeurs  de  galleres,  et  aultres  ouvriers  appres  nommez,"  &c.  Le 
Lundi  des  huitiefme  jour  du  mois  de  Juing,  1548.^ 

Bachelier  of  Toulouse.  Born  early  in  the  fixteenth  century, 
went  to  Rome,  worked  with,  at  any  rate  was  known  to,  Michel  Angelo 
and  his  contemporaries  ;  made  carved  wood  furniture  in  walnut,  with 
grotefque  imagery,  in  the  manner  of  the  Scala  d'oro  of  J.  Sanfovino  at 
Venice.     Was  working  in  1553.     Date  of  death  uncertain. 

Androuet  du  Cebceau.  Born  1515  ;  died  1585.  Publiflied 
deflgns  for  architedure  and  for  interior  panelling  and  decoration. 

Jean  GoujONy  the  great  fculptor  of  France,  was  born  probably 
at  Alen^on,  before  15 15.  His  hiflory  belongs  to  that  of  fculpture. 
Furniture  in  the  old  chateaux  round  Alen^on,  in  the  form  of  buffets,  &c. 
has  been  attributed  to  him.  A  piece  of  this  defcription  in  ebony  was 
fold  by  the  Chevalier  BouUey  de  Bleybourg  to  the  crown  for  the  fum 
of  4,000  francs.^     The  carved  doors  of  the  church  of  St.  Maclou  at 


^  R.  Adam  publifhed  a  book  con-         ^  Chcnncvicres    Pointcl,    Archives 
taining  plates  of  the  buUding.  and  room     j^  j.^^^  p         .^^ . 
decorations^  furniture^  See,  deiigned  by 

him.   Fol.  London,  1773  ;  Reprinted,         ei  GEuvre  de  J.  G.,  par  Reveil. 
1823. 
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Rouen  are  attributed  to  him.     He  is  popularly  faid  to  have  been  (hot  in 
the  *  St.  Bartholomew.' 

Philibert  De  l'Orme.  Died  1570.  He  is  one  of  the 
earlieft  defigners  of  the  chimney  fronts  with  terminal  figures,  fcrolls, 
icutcheons,  &c.,  fuch  as  we  meet  with  in  French  and  in  our  own 
Elizabethan  interiors. 

Adam  Philippon^  a  cabinet  maker  who  brought  up  Le  Pautre, 
took  numbers  of  promifing  artifls  to  Rome. 

Jean  Le  Pautre,  Born  1617;  died  1682.  Studied  under 
Philippon.  Amongfl  his  many  publications  is  ^  Livre  de  Miroirs, 
Tables  et  Gueridons,*  &c. 

Vredeman  de  Vriesse.  Born  1630.  A  Flemifh  artift.  Pub- 
lifhed  defigns  of  heavy  carved  furniture,  panels,  &c.,  in  our  Eliza- 
bethan ftyle. 

Crispin  de  Passe.  Of  a  Zeeland  family  eftablifhed  at  Cologne 
in  the  beginning  of  the  fcventeenth  century.  He  publifhed  furniture 
defigns  in  the  fame  flyle,  but  (bmething  lefs  heavy  in  make  than  thofe  of 
De  Vrieflfe.     He  dedgned  figure  panels,  garlands,  &c. 

Crispin  de  Passe  the  Younger.    Worked  about  1670. 

Sebastian  Serlius,     A  defigner  of  fine  Renaiflance  panelling. 

De  Bross.     1613.     Deflgned  Louis  treize  chimney  panelling. 

Pierre  Boulle,  Bom  1619  ?  He  was  premier  ebenifle  to 
Louis  Xin.  He  was  lodged  at  the  Louvre  along  with  other  ^  celebres 
artifans.'  The  date  of  his  death  cannot  be  given.  It  is  probable  that 
he  worked  on  the  peculiar  kind  of  marquetry  to  which  the  more 
celebrated  Andre  Charles  Boulle  gave  his  name. 

Bernardino  Radi.    Born  1625. 

Gerard  Marot^  a  cabinet  maker. 

Jean  Marot^  1625,  1679.  He  was  taught  by  his  father,  Gerard 
Marot  and  is  fuppofed  to  have  travelled  and  fludied  at  Rome.  He 
finifhed  the  Louvre,  the  church  of  the  F*euillantines,  hotel  de  Noailles, 
and  other  buildings  in  Paris,  of  which  he  was  architect  and  decorator. 
His  chief  works  were  interior  decorations,  ceilings,  doors,  vafes,  &c. 
He  wrote  on  architedure,  ^  Recueil  de  plans  de  palais.  Recueil  de 
portes,'  &c.  Marot  was  known  alfo  as  an  engraver.  He  had  a  brother, 
or  half-bother,  Jean  Baptifte,  fome  of  whofe  plates  are  figned  J.  M.  1682, 
which  leads  to  fome  confufion.     Jean  died  in  1679. 

Jean  Mace^  according  to  Mariette,  menuifler  en  ebene,  lodged 
in  the  Louvre  1644* 

Daniel  Marot^  1650.  Son  of  Jean  Marot.  Both  were  pro- 
teilants.     Daniel  was  banifhed  to  Holland  in  1686.     For  this  reafon  he 

F.  P 
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took  no  place  in  the  fucceffion  of  Jean  Lepautre,  under  whom  he  had 
worked.  He  became  architect  and  mafter  of  works  to  William  III., 
then  prince  of  Orange.  He  publifhed  engravings  of  the  fete  in  the 
ialon  du  bois  de  la  Haye  in  December  1686,  given  by  the  Princefs  of 
Orange.  He  defigned  panelling,  ftaircafes,  and  every  defcription  of  fur- 
niture. It  is  to  this  artift  that  our  Englifh  decorators  and  cabinet  makers 
owe  the  introduction  of  Franco-Dutch  defigns  in  marquetry,  chairs,  tables, 
fofas,  mirror  frames,  fconces,  horfe  trappings,  the  King's  coach,  1698, 
and  furniture  generally  that  followed  the  Revolution  of  1688.  A  por- 
trait of  Marot,  by  Parmentier,  was  engraved  by  Gole  of  Amfterdam. 

Alexis  Loir.  Born  1630  ;  died  171 3.  Alexis,  with  his  brother 
Nicolas,  fons  of  a  goldfmith  in  Paris,  took  to  working  as  engravers 
of  ornament  He  was  elefted  to  the  academy  in  1678.  He  pub- 
lifhed  **  Nouveaux  deffins  de  gueridons — d'ornements  pour  Pembellifle- 
ment  des  caroflfes,  panneaux,''  &c. 

Jean  Berain,  1636,  171 1.  This  artift  had  more  to  do  with 
the  decoration  of  rooms  and  furniture  than  moft  of  his  contemporaries. 
**  Pour  tout  ce  etoit  fufceptible  d'ornement,  qu'il  inventait  et  qu'il  def- 
iignait  avec  beaucoup  de  fkcilite."  He  made  the  fcenes  and  defigned 
the  drefTes  of  the  opera,  of  the  carroufels  or  tilting  and  quintain  fetes, 
of  which  Louis  XIV.  was  fond,  and  the  figure  heads  of  his  majefty's 
(hips  of  war. 

^'  U  etoit  auffi  fort  employe  a  donner  des  deffins  de  meubles  et 
d'ornements  propres  a  etre  executes  en  tapiflerie  ou  a  peindre  dans 
les  lambris  et  dans  des  plafonds  ce  que  Ton  nomme  des  grotefques.''^^ 

His  portrait  was  painted  by  Virien  and  engraved  by  Duflos  and 
S.  Sylveftre,  in  1709.     He  publifiied  many  books  of  defigns. 

Andre  Charles  Boulle.^  Born  in  Paris  in  1642  ;  died  1732. 
He  was  brought  up  to  the  bufinefs  of  an  ebenifte  or  cabinet  maker,  and 
was  made  director  of  works  to  king  Louis  XIV.  His  diploma  fpeaks 
of  him  as  an  architect,  fculptor  and  engraver.  He  held  the  poft  of 
premier  tapiffier  to  the  king,  and  had  perhaps  the  office  given  twenty 
years  later,  after  the  eftablifhment  of  the  Gobelins,  to  Le  Brun.  He 
produced  a  prodigious  number  of  fine  pieces  of  marquetry  in  (hell  and 
brafs  called  BouUe  work.  Boulle  was  an  amateur  and  collector.  His 
cabinets  fetched  good  prices,  but  he  fpent  his  money  in  collecting 
drawings   and  engravings,  borrowed  at  high  intereft,  and  died  poor. 

®*  Mariette  Abecedaire.  to   favour   the  fpelling  here  adopted. 

^  Rather  than  Boule«  as  in  the  earlier      Mariette  :   A.  C,  Boulle,  par  C.  Afcl- 
pages.     The  balance  of  authority  feems     lineau. 
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His  great  employment  was  the  furniture  of  the  Palace  of  Verfailles.    He 
had  many  pupils,  of  thefe — 

Cressent  was  '  premier  ebenifte  '  of  the  Regent  Duke  of  Orleans. 

Philippe  CAFFiEBiy  '  Fondeur  et  cifeleur  du  Roy/  was  alfo  a 
pupil  of  Boulle.     No  dates  can  be  given  of  the  birth  or  death  of  either. 

Jean  LE  MOTNE^  1645-1718.  One  of  a  family  of  artifts.  He  had 
a  great  repute  as  an  artifl  decorator,  was  employed  on  the  gallery  of 
Apollo,  and  fuperintended  the  decorations  of  the  Tuileries.  He  was 
a  member  of  the  academy  in  1686,  and  bore  the  title  of  '  decorateur 
de  I'academie.'  The  regent  of  Orleans  was  his  proteftor.  His  firft 
book  of  defigns  was  edited  by  Jean  Berain  in  1676.  His  woodwork  is 
in  the  manner  of  Androuet  du  Cerceau.  His  general  ftyle  of  compofition 
is  larger  and  fimpler  than  that  of  Berain.  He  had  a  (on,  Jean  Louis, 
a  fculptor,  who  entered  the  academy  1703  and  died  1755. 

Robert  DE  Cotte^  i  656-1 735.  He  was  rather  an  architect  and 
occafional  defigner  of  interior  furniture. 

Jules  Robert  de  Cotte  fucceeded  his  father,  Robert,  as  *  in- 
tendant  general  des  batiments,  &c.,  dire£leur  de  I'academie  royale 
d'archite<£lure,  et  vice-prefident  de  celle  de  peinture  et  de  fculpture.' 
He  publifhed  defigns.  Amongfl  thefe  are  beds,  marquetry  cabinets  with 
clock  fitted  above,  forty-one  ceiling  defigns,  mirror  frames,  bureaux,  &c. 

Juste  AuBELE  Meissonnier.  Born  1693;  died  1750.  He 
was  a  fludent  under  Borromini  at  Turin.  His  reputation  was  fuch  that 
on  his  return  he  obtained  at  once  the  diploma  of '  orfevre  et  def&nateur 
du  cabinet  du  roi '  in  Paris.  He  did  much  to  debafe  the  tafle  of  the 
French  interiors  and  furniture,  importing  many  of  the  extravagances  of 
the  Italian  decoration  of  his  day.  He  made  imitative  perfpe£lives  in  his 
decorations.  He  is  charged  with  the  firfl  introdudion  of  the  broken 
(hell-fhaped  curves  that  became  the  fafhion  for  carved  wood  mould- 
ings, panel  frames,  &c.,  called  Louis  Quatorze  or  Louis  Quinze 
work.  The  extravagant  tafle  for  fhowy  gilding  made  fuch  a  flyle 
poffible.** 

Meiflbnnier  was  followed  by — 

Oppenord  ; 

Habermann^  who  deflgned  in  the  rococo  or  Pompadour  flyle. 


^  Sont  pries    les   orfevres,  lorfque  /e  doigt,  une  allouette  grande  comme  Ic 

fur  le  couvercle  d'un  pot  a  ouille  oufur  nature!,  et  un  faifan  du  quart  oh.  du 

quclqu'  autre  piece  d'orfevrerie,  ils  exe-  cinquieme  de  fa  grandeur,  des  en&nts 

cutent  artichaud  ou  unpiedde  celeri  de  de  la  meme   grandeur,  etc.  —  In  the 

grandeur  naturelle,  de  vouloir  bien  ne  Mercure,Dec.  1754,  in  ridicule  of  their 

pas  mettre  a  cote  un  lievre  grand  comme  extravagances. 

P  2 
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Pica  u    '^ 

^         '      I  are   names   of  defigners   of  extravagant   looking-glafs 

\T    \.    ^  \      frames,  &c. :  living  in  the  early  part  of  the  century. 

Robert  Martin^  1706.  The  following  particulars  refpeSing 
Martin  were  obligingly  fupplied  by  the  Baron  Davillier : — 

"  Robert  Martin,  the  fon  of  a  tailor,  was  born  in  Paris  in  1706.  In 
1733  he  obtained  the  brevet  of  Vernijfeur  or  peintre  vernijfeur  du  roy. 
He  obtained  fome  orders  from  Louis  XV.,  M™®  de  Pompadour,  the 
royal  family,  and  the  nobility.  He  made  at  Verfailles  (bme  ^  panneaux 
d'appartement '  for  Madame  Adelaide,  &c.  His  principal  productions 
are — armoires,  boites,  boutons  d'habits,  carofles,  clavecins,  commodes, 
eventails,  lambris,  magots,  plateaux,  panneaux  d'appartement,  fecre- 
taires,  tables,"  &c.  (from  contemporaneous  documents).  "  I  will  give 
the  defcription  of  thefe  objects  and  the  prices  of  (bme  of  them  in  the 
laft  century.*'  (In  a  memorandum  not  yet  publifhed.)  **  Voltaire  fpeaks 
of  Martin  in  two  of  his  works.  He  is  named  as  a  '  Roman '  of  the  laft 
century."  In  the  time  of  Martin  his  vernis  was  confldered  as  a  'fecret.' 
He  had  fome  imitators.  *'  Martin  died  rich  in  1765.  Two  of  his  fons 
continued  the  vernis  work  after  his  death." 

Giles  Paul  Cauvet^  173 1-1788,  born  at  Aix,  in  Provence, 
and  brought  up  to  the  law,  but  became  an  artift,  and  was  taken  up  by 
Monfieur  the  brother  of  the  king.  He  deflgned  arabefques  for  panel 
carving,  and  furniture  in  wood  marquetry  and  in  plain  mahogany,  fnake- 
wood,  &c.,  fitted  for  the  metal  mounts  of  Gouthiere  and  other  artifts 
in  the  fame  line.  Three  or  four  of  his  tables  were  amongft  the 
furniture  of  the  palace  of  St.  Cloud. 

RiESENEBy  born  about  1730  (?),  was  a  cabinet  maker,  whofe  mar- 
quetry work  had  great  celebrity,  and  whofe  tables,  cabinets  and  chefts 
of  drawers,  encoignures  &c.,  are  ftill  of  great  value  in  the  market  i 
but  it  has  been  impofiible  hitherto  to  proiCure  any  precife  information 
regarding  his  birth  or  training.  He  had  a  fbn,  Henri  Francois,  born  in 
1767,  known  as  a  painter  in  France.  He  lived  to  the  clofe  of  the 
century  at  leaft.  He  was  the  cabinet  maker  employed  by  Marie 
Antoinette,  and  continued  to  work  for  the  royal  family  till  they  finally 
quitted  Verfailles ;  perhaps  lived  over  into  the  prefent  century.  The 
kind  of  work  generally  afTociated  with  his  name  is  the  marquetry  or 
inlaid  woodwork  in  which  parts  are  plain  reticulation,  and  other  parts 
or  panels  filled  with  graceful  flowers,  bufts  &c.,  of  very  delicate  tints. 
His  fignature,  dated  1769,  is  on  a  fecretaire  now  in  the  Louvre,  and 
on  a  contemporary  fecretaire  belonging  to  Sir  R.  Wallace,  bearing  the 
initials  S.  R.  (Staniflaus,  ex-king  of  Poland,  who  died,  however,  in 
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1766).     Like  David^  his  contemporary,  he  worked  much  in  plain  ma- 
hogany and  letterwood,  ufmg  the  chifelled  metal  mounts  of  Gouthiere. 

David  Roentgen^  better  known  as  'David/  was  born  at  Neu- 
wied,  near  Coblentz,  firft  half  of  the  eighteenth  century.  He  worked 
for  the  court  of  Louis  XVL,  and  was  contemporary  with  Gouthiere, 
Riefener,  and  the  decorative  artifts  of  the  latter  half  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  The  dates  of  his  birth  and  of  his  death  are  uncertain.  He 
probably  lived  to  the  end  of  the  century.  A  fine  cabinet  by  David  in 
the  Hertford  Collection  (defcribed  in  the  appendix),  has  on  it  the. cock, 
an  emblem  adopted  or  revived  during  the  revolution.  He  worked  in 
marquetry  of  light  and  delicate  hue.  He  alfo  made  furniture  veneered 
with  plain  letterwood,  mahogany,  &c.,  of  which  the  gilt  metal  mounts 
were  by  Gouthiere. 

He  is  often  heard  of  in  fales  of  furniture.  A  bureau  with  cylindrical 
centre,  fecret  drawers  and  mounts  by  Gouthiere,  formerly  the  pro- 
perty of  Louis  XVL,  was  fold  in  Paris  in  i860.®®  It  is  figned.  The 
fupports  are  Doric  columns,  and  the  mounts  fuited  to  this  feverer  flyle. 

Mabtincouiit.  Early  eighteenth  century.  A  founder  and 
chafer  of  bronzes,  &c.      He  is  known  as  the  mafler  of  Gouthiere. 

Gouthiere.  Born  1740.  His  (hop  was  on  the  Quai  Pelletier, 
in  Paris,  but  we  can  give  no  particulars  of  his  birth  or  death.  He 
made  the  fine  mouldings  that  bordered  the  panels  of  cabinets,  the  larger 
angle  mounts,  feet,  edgings  &c.  of  this  mixed  furniture.  Chimney- 
pieces  are  flill  found  with  bold  bronze  mounts  figned  by  him.®^  Mounts 
for  the  chimney-piece  of  the  '  boudoir '  in  the  Mufeum  are  attributed  to 
Gouthiere.  His  fignature  is  on  a  clock  cafe  in  the  Hertford  Colle6lion, 
"  Gouthiere,  Cifeleur  et  Doreur  du  Roi  a  Paris  Quai  Pelletier,  a  la 
Boucle  d'or,  1771."  He  worked  for  the  court  of  Marie  Antoinette,  in 
union  with  the  woodworkers  Riefener  and  David,  up  to  the  time  of 
the  fall  of  the  monarchy,  and  died  in  great  poverty  in  1806. 

Much  of  Gouthiere's  finefl  work  was  made  for  cabinets,  of  which 
the  panels  are  plates  of  Sevres  porcelain  painted  for  the  purpofe.®^ 

y,  B.  Le  RouXy  latter  half  of  eighteenth  century,  working  in 
1777,  defigned  chimney  panels  and  room  decorations. 

LalondEj  reign  of  Louis  XVL     There  are  publifhed  defigns  of 

^  Gaz.  des  B.  Arts.  Randon  de  Boiflet  in  Paris  in  1777. 

^  Bibliophile  Jacob,   un   Mobilicr,  "  Une  paire  de  bras  a  deux  branches 

&c.  portces  par  une  figure  d'cnfant  en  forme 

^  The  work  of  Gouthiere  is  firfl  de  Termc."    Gazzctte  des  B.  A.,  xi. 

quoted  at  high  prices  in  the  fale  of  352. 
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this  artift  for  confble  tables  and  other  furniture  fitted  for  recefles  and 
fpecial  parts  of  rooms.  He  was  known,  too,  as  a  conftru£tor  of  fur- 
niture opening  and  (hutting  with  mechanical  contrivances,  for  which 
Louis  XVI.  had  a  predilection. 

Pierre  Philippe  Thomire^  i  751-1843.  A  cifeleur,  who 
fucceeded  Gouthiere,  and  was  known  under  the  Empire.  He  failed  to 
carry  down  the  elegant  feeling  for  natural  form  prevalent  in  the  work  of 
Gouthiere.     He  is  named  in  the  Almanach  de  Paris  in  1785. 

ToROy  an  Italian  cifeleur  or  chafer  (and  modeller)  of  metal 
mounts  and  ornaments,  worked  in  Paris  during  the  latter  part  of  the 
eighteenth  century. 

Ranson  and  Hvet.  Cifeleurs.  They  both  worked  in  metal  at 
the  time  of  Gouthiere,  during  the  reign  of  Louis  XVI. 

P.  Garnier^  and  a  monogram  of  the  letters  y.  M.  £.,  are  flamped 
on  a  pair  of  marquetry  encoignures  of  the  latter  eighteenth  century, 
belonging  to  the  Marquis  of  Weflminfler. 

Salembier^  died  1812  ?  invented  and  publifhed  defigns  for  room 
decorations,  panel  carvings,  mirror  frames,  &c.  His  foliage  is  thin  and 
wiry  in  drawing  though  graceful  and  large  in  its  general  fweep  and 
curvature.  Plates  by  this  artifl  of  elegant  deiigns  for  decoration  are 
found  dated  1809. 

Flanders. 

The  woodworkers  and  carvers  of  the  Flemifh  towns  were  numerous 
both  in  the  middle  ages,  and  during  and  fince  the  renaifTance.  We 
meet  with  few  names,  however. 

For  moft  of  the  following  we  are  indebted  to  the  careful  and  accurate 
work  of  Mr.  W.  H.  J.  Weale.     Belgium,  &c. 

Of  the  artifls  here  enumerated  the  majority  have  left  behind  ex- 
amples of  their  defign  or  workmanfhip  in  churches  only ;  but  all  that 
can  be  found  is  given,  in  the  hope  that  fo  meagre  a  lift  may  be  filled  up 
by  the  refearches  of  thofe  interefled  in  the  beautiful  wood  carvings  and 
wood  conflru<3ions  of  the  guilds  and  artifls  of  Flanders. 

Peter  Von  OosTj  fourteenth  century,  carved  the  roof  of  the 
Hotel  de  Ville  in  Bruges. 

John  Florein^  fifteenth  century;  flails  of  St.  Mary's  in  the 
SchaurgafTe,  Cologne. 

W.  Ards^  I449>  executed  the  carvings  of  the  roof  in  the  Hotel 
de  Ville  at  Malines. 

B.  Van  Raephorst  carved  in  1470  the  reredos  of  the  church 
of  St.  Waltrude  in  Herenthals. 
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H.  Glosencamp^  firft  half  of  the  fixteenth  century.  One  of 
the  carvers  of  the  chimney-piece  in  the  council  chamber  of  the  Palais 
de  Juftice,  Bruges. 

GuTOT  DE  Beavgbant^  born  at  Mechlin,  firft  half  of  the  fix- 
teenth century.  One  of  the  defigners  of  the  chimney-piece  in  the 
council  chamber  of  the  Palais  de  Juftice,  Bruges.  He  executed 
portions  of  it  with  his  own  hands. 

JOSSE  BjSTAERTj  laft  quarter  of  the  fifteenth  century,  carved 
the  roof  of  the  Salle  de  Mariage,  Hotel  de  Ville  at  Louvain,  with 
fcenes  fi-om  the  life  of  Chrift. 

Lancelot  Blondeel,  Born  at  Bruges.  1495-1560.  Sixteenth 
century.  One  of  the  defigners  of  the  chimney-piece  in  the  council 
chamber  of  the  Palais  de  Juftice,  Bruges. 

Peter  Van  deb  Schelden^  fixteenth  century.  He  is  known 
as  the  artift  who  executed  the  beaudfiil  woodwork  of  the  panels,  &Lc% 
in  the  Hotel  de  Ville  at  Audenaerde.     This  work  was  completed  in 

1535- 

Urban  Taillebert^  fixteenth  century.  He  carved  the  ftall- 
work  at  Ypres. 

Roger  de  SmeTj  firft  half  of  the  fixteenth  century.  One  of 
the  carvers  of  the  chimney-piece  in  the  council  chamber  of  the  Palais 
de  Juftice,  Bruges. 

Andrew  Rasch^  firft  half  of  the  fixteenth  century.  One  of  the 
carvers  of  the  chimney-piece  in  the  council  chamber  of  the  Palais  de 
Juftice,  Bruges. 

ChisTvs  loo  DORSIENT  AL  is  figned  on  the  door  brought  from 
the  Hotel  de  Ville,  Antwerp,  defcribed  No.  4239.  '56.     Dated  1580. 

Albert  BrubLj  fixteenth  and  feventeenth  centuries,  was  the 
carver  of  the  choir  feats  and  ftallwork  of  the  church  of  St.  Giorgio 
Maggiore  in  Venice,  celebrated  examples  of  fuch  work.  Compofitions 
in  relief  on  the  panels  at  the  back  of  thofe  ftalls  reprefent  fcenes  from 
the  life  of  St.  Dominic. 

L  UCAS  Fa  TDSERBE^  an  architeft  and  fculptor,  born  at  Mechlin. 
1617-1694.  A  piece  in  the  colleftion.  No.  1173.  '64,  p.  237,  is 
attributed  to  this  artift. 

^ELLIN^  Artvs^  the  elder,  born  1 609-1 668. 
„  ARTUSy  the  younger,  1625- 1700. 

„  ERASMUSy  the  elder,  1607  — . 

Peter  Verbruggen^  the  elder,  feventeenth  century;  and 
Henry  Francis  Verbruggen^   1660-1724.    They  carved  con- 
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feffionals  and  figures  in  many  churches  \  the  latter  carved  the  pulpit  of 
the  Jefuits'  college,  Antwerp. 

Petee  Denis  PLUMiEEy  1688-1721,  carver  of  pulpits. 

Franco  I Sy  Henri^  and  Jerome  du  ^esnoy^  firft  half  of  the 
feventeenth  century.  Carved  probably  in  wood  as  well  as  in  ivory  and 
marble. 

John  de  Sangher^  1675.     Made  church  work  and  wainfcoting. 

J.  PlCQj  fecond  half  of  the  feventeenth  century.  Carved  the 
pulpit,  St.  Nicolas,  Ghent. 

Louis  TFillemsens^  1635-1702.     Church  work. 

Laurence  Vander  Meulen^  1645-1719.  The  carver  of  a 
chimney-piece  of  wood  prcferved  in  the  mufeum  of  antiquities  in 
Bruflels.  In  the  colleftion  of  M.  Pierets  are  carvings  of  the  delicacy 
of  thofe  of  our  own  Gibbons ;  his  **  leaves  and  flowers  tremble  with 
the  leaft  breath  of  wind."®® 

M.  MoENARTy  laft  half  of  the  feventeenth  century.  Carved  the 
ftalls  in  the  church  of  St.  James,  Bruges. 

Van  Delen^  eighteenth  century.  Carved  the  woodwork  in  the 
church  of  SS.  Michel  and  Gudule,  Bruflfels. 

Theodore  Verhaeghen^  early  eighteenth  century.  Carved 
pulpits  in  feveral  churches  of  Mechlin. 

John  Baptist  Van  HooLy  middle  of  eighteenth  century.  Carved 
the  pulpit,  St.  Andrew's  Church,  Antwerp. 

L.  DE  Nts  and  P.  DE  Nts^  in  1768,  carved  confeilionals. 

Vander  Haeohen^  working  about  1780.  Carved  an  altar  in 
the  church  of  Notre  Dame,  Termonde,  and  additions  to  pulpit  of 
St.  Gudule,  Bruflels. 

Nicholas  Adrian  Joseph  Lecreux^  1757-1836.  Carved 
pulpits. 

Van  HELMONTy  eighteenth  century.  Carved  pulpits  in  the  church 
of  St.  John  Baptift,  Cologne,  and  elfewhere. 

Francis  Van  Gheel.  Carved  the  pulpit,  St.  Andrew's  church, 
Antwerp. 

Germany. 

Lucas  Moser  is  known  as  the  carver  of  an  altar  piece  at  Trifen- 
bronn,  executed  about  the  year  143 1. 

J  ORG  STRLlNy  the  elder,  executed  the  carved  ftallwork  of  the 
cathedral  of  Ulm  between  the  years  1462-1474. 

^  W.  H.  J.  Wcalc,  fidgium,  &c.,  /.  217. 
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J'dRQ  STRLiyj  the  younger,  executed  a  carved  founding  board  in 
the  cathedral  of  Ulm,  in  the  general  carvings  of  which  he  worked 
under  his  Either.  He  alfo  carved  ftalls  in  the  monaftery  of  Blambeuren, 
between  the  years  1480-15 10. 

Fjsit  Stoss^  I438-I533>  the  fculptor  of  Cracow,  whofe  works  are 
well  known,  was  a  pupil  of  Michel  Wolgemuth,  known  to  us  as  a 
painterUnd  the  mafter  of  Albert  Diirer.  He  executed  an  altar  piece  in 
the  Frauenkirke  at  Cracow,  the  Rofenkrautz  in  the  church  of  S.  Lo- 
renz  at  Niirnberg,  a  caft  of  which  is  in  the  Mufeum ;  and  altar  pieces 
in  the  upper  parifh  church  of  Bamberg,  &c. 

Michel  Pacheb^  148  i,  of  Brauneck  in  the  Tyrol.  Work  of 
his  exifts  in  the  church  at  Gries. 

yACOB  ROSCH^  a  Swifs  carver  of  the  fifteenth  century;  known  as 
having  executed  woodwork  for  the  cathedral  of  Chur,  about  1491. 

Hans  Bruggemann^  a  carver,  born  in  the  fifteenth  century ; 
executed  an  elaborate  altar  at  Schlefwig  between  the  years  1515-1521. 
There  was,  fays  Liibke,  ^'  a  countlefs  abundance  of  fuch  works  in  all 
parts  of  Germany  "  during  the  fifteenth  century.®® 

Wolfgang  Weinkopf  and  Sebald  Beck  were  joiners  known 
in  Niirnberg  in  Albert  Durer*s  time. 

Of  the  fkill  of  the  members  of  the  guilds  in  Antwerp,  Albert  Diirer 
bore  teftimony  in  defcribing  the  proceffion  he  faw  there  in  celebration 
of  the  coronation  of  Charles  V.  The  trades  reprefented  included 
the  fculptors J  joiners^  and  carpenters. 

Peter  FlOTNER.  A  wood  carver  of  Niirnberg,  fixteenth  cen- 
tury. He  defigned  chairs  and  other  furniture.  Some  of  the  defigns 
of  this  kind,  as  well  as  of  caricatures  in  the  humorous  fafhion  of  the 
German  artifts  of  his  day,  for  execution  in  ftone,  are  ftill  kept  in  the 
Royal  CoUeftion  at  Berlin.^     They  were  never  carried  out. 

Philip  Heinhofer  of  Augfburg,  fixteenth  and  feventeenth 
centuries,  is  known  to  us  as  the  defigner  of  the  *  Pomeranian  Art 
Cabinet,'  preferved  in  the  Royal  Mufeum  at  Berlin.  It  was  made  for 
Philip  II.,  duke  of  Pomerania,  and  under  the  fpecial  ducal  dire<Elion, 
1611-1617;  Ulrich  Ba  UMGARTNER  was  the  cabinet-maker.  Upon 
this  hiftorical  pi^e  were  employed  a  number  of  affiftant  workmen, 
of  whom  the  names  arc  preferved.  We  may  reckon  thofc  whofe 
fpecial  avocations  fhould  be  included  in  thefe  biographical  notices, 
though   we    know   their   names   only.     JoiFS  Muller^  lockfmith; 


w  Lubkc,  Hill.  Art,  ii.  298.  «>  Figured  in  Becker  and  Heffncr. 
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Jacob KvE'SLii(^\(yMm\\!ti\  G a sp ab  Msnvuleb jczrver;  Geobg 
ZOBN^  circle  maker  (?);  MaBX  Geuseb^  organ  builder;  Paulvs 
Gettich  or  Gottlieb^  engraver ;  Jonas  Heckingeb^  inftrument 
cafe  maker  (leather  embofler,  &c.) ;  Daniel  Mvlleb^  turner ; 
Matthias  Gableb^  windlafs  maker;  Ulbich  Kiskneb^  cabinet 
maker,  &c. 

Hans  Schwanhabd.  Early  feventeenth  century,  faid  to  have 
invented  the  wavy  mouldings  found  on  Dutch  and  German  cabinet- 
work of  that  century. 

Among  the  defigners  of  German  wood  carving,  we  muft  reckon  the 
fpecial  defigners  of  decorative  carving,  wooden  medallions,  carved  rofary 
beads,  &c.,  of  which  the  Colleftion  contains  good  fpecimens.  There 
were  many  pupils  of  Albert  Diirer  defigners  of  fuch  pieces.  The  moft 
noted  of  them  are  called  the  Petits  Maitres,  and  their  hiftory  belongs  to 
that  of  engraving. 

Italy. 

MaboabitONE^  of  Arezzo,  1236-1313.  Said  to  have  invented 
or  pradifed  the  fame  kind  of  work  as  that  fo  commonly  attributed  to 
Dello  Delli.  He  left  little  work  that  has  furvived  to  our  time  ;  none  in 
the  form  of  furniture. 

Delio  Delli^  1370  ?  living  in  1455.  According  to  Vafari, 
Dello  (Leonardelli)  di  Niccolo  Delli,  by  which  name  he  was  regiftered 
in  the  guild  of  the  apothecaries  in  1417,  was  the  firft  to  devote  himfelf 
to  the  decoration  of  the  painted  cyprefs  chefts  of  Florentine  work  (of 
which  the  collection  has  excellent  examples)  as  a  fpecial  branch  of  the 
profeffion.  He  painted  the  entire  furniture  of  a  room  for  Giovanni  de' 
Medici. 

FiLlPPO  Bbunelleschi^  1377-1446,  carved  in  lime  wood  a 
ftatue  of  St.  Mary  Magdalen  for  the  Convent  of  St.  Spirito  in  Florence. 
His  crucifix,  carved  as  a  competitive  trial  againfl  one  by  Donato,  is  ftill 
in  the  chapel  of  the  Gondi  in  the  church  of  Sta.  Maria  Novella  in 
Florence. 

Donatello^  1 380-1466.  Donato,  or  Donatello  as  he  was  com- 
monly called,  is  faid  to  have  worked  in  his  youth  on  furniture  of  mixed 
wood  and  compofition,  and  to  have  learnt  this  kind  of  work  under  Dello 
Delli.     His  perfonal  hiflory  belongs  to  that  of  fculpture. 

Paolo  Uccello^  ^2^^y  7~'479'  Painted  panels,  roundels,  &c. 
to  decorate  feats,  couches,  chefls,  &c. 

Giuliano  da  Majano^  born  in  Florence  in  1432-1490,  and  the 
fon  of  a  fculptor  in  flone.    He  learnt  the  art  of  tarfia  under  GiUSTO  and 
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MiNORE  in  the  works  of  the  facriftjr  of  the  Nunziata,  where  he  executed 
the  feats  as  well  as  thole  of  the  choir  beflde  the  chapel  at  Fiefole  and  in 
San  Mario.  Thefe  are  removed.  "  Having  acquired  a  name  by  thefe 
works,  he  was  fummoned  to  Pifa,  where  he  executed  In  the  cathedral  the 
feat  that  ftands  befide  the  high  altar.  The  back  of  this  feat  he  deco- 
rated with  tarfia  work,  executing  figures  of  the  three  Prophets,  which 
are  flill  to  be  feen  there  in  tinted  and  fhadowed  woods."  ®^  Mention  is 
made  of 

GuiDO  DEL  Servellino  and  Domenico  di  Mabiotto^ 
joiners  of  Pifa,  who  executed  much  of  this  inlay  and  the  carving. 
Giuliano  did  much  more  work  of  this  kind  and  brought  up  his  brother 
Benedetto  to  execute  tarfia  work. 

Benedetto  da  Maijano^  brother  .of  Giuliano.  He  executed  two 
beautiful  coffers  for  Matthias  Corvinus,  King  of  Hungary.  He  is  faid 
to  have  taken  them  to  the  king,  but  finding  when  they  were  unpacked 
that  the  moiflure  of  the  fea  air  had  loofened  the  glue  that  held  down  the 
various  pieces,  to  have  been  fo  mortified  at  the  figure  he  cut  by  this 
expofure  that  he  gave  up  working  in  this  material. 

Chimenti  Ca  uviCiAy  fifteenth  century,  a  Florentine  attached  to 
the  Crown  of  Hungary,  erefted  palaces,  laid  out  gardens,  built  fortrefTes, 
and  executed,  with  the  aid  of  Baccio  Cellini^  works  of  wood  carving  and 
ornamental  work  of  every  defcription. 

Andrea  di  Cosimo^  fifteenth  century.  This  artifl,  like  Dello 
Delli,  occupied  himfelf  in  painting  chefls  and  furniture  of  all  forts, 
friezes,  coffers,  cafkets,  ceilings,  wainfcots,  and  other  work.  He  was 
employed  to  paint  round  efcutcheons,  ufed  for  difplay  at  marriages  and 
feafls ;  thefe  became  a  prevailing  fafhion.  He  alfo  gave  defigns  for 
tapeflries,  brocades,  and  other  textiles. 

Pier  Antonio  da  Modena^  a  wood  carver  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  executed  the  tarfia  work  in  the  choir  of  San  Francefco  in 
Trevifo  in  1486.^2 

Baccio  d*  AgnOLO^  born  1460,  died  1563,  befides  being  an 
architect  was  the  author  of  much  inlaid  woodwork  or  intarfiatura  as  in 
the  flails  of  the  church  of  Sta.  Maria  Novella  in  Florence,  where  were 
beautiful  figures  of  SS.  John  the  Baptifl  and  Laurence.  He  alfo  carved 
the  woodwork  of  the  high  altar  of  the  church  of  the  Annunziata,  after- 
wards removed.  He  carved  with  his  own  hand  a  large  frame  for  a 
pi£ture  in  the  great  hall  of  the  palace  at  Florence. 

w  Vafari,  u.  »»  Cicogn.  St.  d.  Scult. 
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GiULlANO  D*  Agnolo^  fon  of  the  laft,  was  a  carver  of  frames  and 
woodwork.  For  Filippo  Strozzi  Giuliano  executed  a  couch  in  walnut 
wood.  To  thefe  fhould  be  added  ftallwork  of  walnut  wood  and  the 
tabernacle  with  two  angels  that  ftood  befide  it,  for  the  epifcopal  church 
of  Arezzo.     Thefe  no  longer  exift. 

DOMEXICO  2?'  Agnolo^  another  fon  of  Baccio,  was  even  fuperior 
to  his  brother  as  a  carver  in  wood. 

Marco  Domenico  Tasso.  Known  as  a  wood  carver  in  Florence 
in  1480. 

Giuliano  Tasso.  Giuliano,  brother  (?)  of  the  former,  was  alfo 
a  carver  in  wood.     He  worked  in  Florence  as  late  as  15 12. 

Giovanni  Battista  Tasso  and  Domenico  Tasso.    Of  the 

fame   family,  wood    carvers.      Executed   carvings    from   drawings   of 
Michelangelo  Buonarroti. 

AZEXANBBO  LeopabdIj  1450-1525.  A  fculptor  known  by  the 
ftatue  of  Bartolommeo  Coleone,  at  Venice,  which  he  caft  from  the 
defigns  of  Verrochio.  Like  Donatello  and  other  great  Italian  fculptors, 
Leopardi  carved  in  wood.     His  hiftory  belongs  to  that  of  fculpture. 

Fba  Damiano  of  Bergamo^  1490-1550  ?  A  celebrated  mafter 
of  intarfiatura,  learned  his  art  from  a  Sclavonian  brother  in  Venice, 
worked  the  ftalls  of  the  cathedral  of  his  native  city.  He  alfo  made  the 
ftories  or  pictures  in  inlay  in  the  choir  of  the  Church  of  St.  Dominic  at 
Bologna,  1524-30.  He  was  affiliated  to  the  Dominican  convent  of 
that  city.  Damiano  was  the  firft  to  ufe  ftains  in  his  intarfiatura.  He 
coloured  portions  of  his  wood  with  "  fublimate  of  arfenic  and  oil  of 
fulphur.'*  ^  He  executed  in  this  material  perfpeftive  archite£tural  defigns 
furnifhed  by  Vignola.  He  was  employed  by  the  Benedidines  of 
Perugia,  for  whom  he  executed  flallwork  and  other  fittings. 

Messeb  Stefano  da  Bergamo  affifled  in  this  work.  He 
was  a  brother  of  the  aforefaid  friar. 

Zampiero  da  Padova  was  a  pupil  of  Stefano.  Thefe  worked 
with  Damiano. 

Amongfl  his  pupils  we  hear  of  Fra  Bernardo^  Fra  Antonio 
AsiNELis^  Antonio  da  Lvnigiana^  a  lay  brother  of  St.  Romano 
di  Luca,  or  Lucca. 

The  brothers  Cafo  di  Ferro^  of  Lovere,  Bergamo,  and 

PiETRO  DI  Maffeis^  Giovanni  Belli^  and  Andrea  Ales- 
SANDRO  Belli^  were  pupils  of  Fra  Damiano  and  his  brother.^ 


^  See  Lives  of  the  mofl  eminent      nic.   C.  P.  Mcehan,  1852,  ii.  221,  &c. 
Painters,  &c.,  of  the  order  of  St.  Domi-         ®*  Cicogn.  St.  d.  Scult.,  v.  527. 
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Christoforo  and  LORENZO  Canozii  executed  the  tarfia  work 
and  flails  in  the  facrifty  of  St.  Marco,  in  Venice. 

Giovanni  Marco  Canozii^  a  fon  of  Lorenzo,  carved  the  choir 
ftalls  of  the  chapel  of  the  Zoccolanti  in  the  church  of  San  Francefco 
della  Vigna,  in  the  fame  city.^ 

Other  artifts  in  woodwork  of  this  kind  wer6  Fra  Giovanni^ 
Olivetan  monk  in  the  Venetian  territory,  mentioned  in  p.  ciii,  fummoned 
to  Rome  to  execute  tarfia  in  the  Vatican,  and  an  inventor  of  coloured 
wood  inlaying,  &c.  ;  Raffaello  DA  Brescia  ;  and  Battista  DEL 
Cer  velliera^  of  Pi(a. 

Giuseppe  di  Pareta^  a  lay  brother  of  the  convent  of  St. 
Dominico  Maggiore,  in  Naples,  executed  in  walnut  wood  the  choir 
flails  of  the  convent  church. 

Jacopo  da  PuNTORMO'i  1494-1556.  He  executed  numerous 
decorative  works  of  furniture  in  all  forts  of  forms.  When  Leo  the  X. 
had  afcended  the  Pontifical  throne  the  Florentines  celebrated  the  event 
with  all  the  fplendour  they  could  command.  In  the  Carnival  enfuing 
the  aufpicious  event  a  proceffion  of  triumphal  cars  was  organifed. 
There  were  three  chariots  richly  carved  in  wood  and  painted  with  the 
befl  art  procurable.  A  confraternity  defiring  to  furpafs  this  proceffion, 
devifed  one  of  fix  chariots,  all  invented  by  Jacopo.  He  is  further  flated 
to  have  executed  for  Pier  Francefco  Rorgherini,  in  completion  with 
other  maflers,  Andrea  del  Sarto  and  Francefco  Ubertino,  two  large 
coffers  or  cabinets,  with  flories  from  the  life  of  Jofeph.  Two  of  thefe 
flories  are  in  the  Uffizi  at  Florence,  in  the  large  hall  of  the  Tufcan 
School,  and  are  engraved  in  the  '  Galleria  di  Firenze  illuflrata.' 

Giovanni  da  Montepulciano^  and  Dominico  di  Filippo^ 
2l  Florentine,  carved  in  1573,  the  woodwork  of  the  Duomo  of  Siena.*® 

RiCClARDO  Taurini.  Sixteenth  century.  A  pupil  of  Albert 
Diirer.  He  executed  the  flallwork  of  Milan  Cathedral,  confifling 
of  the  compofitions  reprefenting  the  life  of  St.  Ambrofe  and  other  arch- 
bifhops  of  Milan,  after  the  defigns  of  Brambilla.^ 

GlO  VANNI  BARlZly  of  Florence.  Lafl  quarter  of  fifteenth  century 
to  the  middle  of  the  fixteenth  century.  He  worked  under  Raphael 
Sanzio.  The  doors  and  much  of  the  panelling  of  the  Stanze  in  the 
Vatican  are  carved  in  arabefque  relief  by  this  artifl.®®  The  fhutters 
are  attributed  to  him  ;  other  parts  are  the  work  of  pupils.  They  are 
bold  and  graceful,  with  the  lengthy  vigour  of  Middle  Age  defign  flill 

^  Cicogn.  St.  d.  Scult.  ^  Photographs  of  feme  of    thefe 

^  Wi/,  carvings  have  been  placed  in  the  Na« 

»7  Uiif.  tional  Art  library. 
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apparent.  Louis  the  XIII.  is  faid  to  have  defired  Pouffin  to  ftudy 
this  wood  carving  with  a  view  to  fimilar  work  for  the  Louvre.  His 
work  has  been  engraved  by  Ottaviani.^ 

Antonio  and  Sallustio  Barili.  Early  fixteenth  century. 
Both  thefe  artifts  worked  for  the  Cathedral  of  Siena,  for  which  they 
made  wood  carvings,  as  well  as  fculpture  in  ftone  and  metal. 

PnoPERZiA  DJEf  Rossi.  A  lady  artift  of  Bologna ;  "  being  en- 
dowed with  much  fancy  and  admirable  facility  in  the  realization  of  her 
ideas,  fhe  fet  herfelf  to  carve  peach  ftones,  a  labour  wherein  fhe  difplayed 
fuch  extraordinary  fkill  and  patience,  that  the  refults  thereof  were 
marvellous  to  behold  ;  and  that,  not  for  the  fubtilty  of  the  work  only, 
but  for  the  graceful  elegance  of  the  minute  figures  thus  reprefented,  and 
for  the  able  manner  in  which  they  were  grouped.  It  is  without  doubt," 
continues  Valari,  **  a  remarkable  thing  to  fee  the  whole  hiflory  of  the 
Crucifixion  exhibited  on  fb  fmall  a  furface  as  that  of  a  peach  flone, 
comprifing,  too,  as  do  thofe  executed  by  Properzia,  a  vaft  number  of 
figures,  befides  thofe  of  the  executioners  and  the  Apoflles ;  and  what  is 
more  than  all,  exhibiting  the  mofl  delicate  treatment  of  each  figure 
with  a  truly  admirable  arrangement  of  all."  She  was  employed  after- 
wards and  worked  in  the  church  of  San  Petronio  a  fculpture  repre- 
fendng  parts  of  the  hiftory  of  the  Patriarch  Jofeph,  to  which  her  own 
bore  but  too  flriking  an  analogy.     She  died  about  1530. 

^^  Of  thefe  complicated  and  remarkable  works,  no  example  now 
remains;  the  carved  peach  ftones,  flill  preferved  in  the  Cafa  GraiS, 
being  all  of  the  fimplefl  workmanfhip.  There  is  a  cherry-flone  in  the 
cabinet  of  gems  belonging  to  the  Florentine  gallery,  on  which  a  *  gloria 
of  faints  *  is  carved  with  aflonifhing  exactitude,  and  wherein  have  been 
counted  no  fewlr  than  Jixty  heads  of  extreme  minutenefs,^*  Ottaviano 
Janello,  of  Efcola,  obtained  a  celebrity  for  this  work  in  the  feventeenth 
century .^^  A  peach  flone  carved  with  a  number  of  minute  figures 
is  kept  in  the  royal  palace  at  Turin. 

Bernardino  Timanti  Buontalenti^  fixteenth  century, 
learned  the  rudiments  of  defign  under  G.  Vafari.  He  was  regularly 
retained  in  the  fervice  of  Francefco  de'  Medici,  partly  in  executing 
miniatures,  partly  in  painting  panels  for  furniture,  of  which  alfo  he 
furnifhed  complete  deflgns.  Some  of  his  produ6tions  are  defcribed 
above,  p.  civ. 

Bernardino  di  PorfiriOj  of  Leccio,  a  place  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Florence,  was  a  contemporary  of  this  artifl. 

^  Lanzi^  i.  372.  '^^  Vafari.    Mrs.  Forflcr's  tranflation. 
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Francesco  Zabello^  bom  1506,  a  wood  carver  of  Bergamo. 
Deflgns  of  tapeftry  are  alfo  attributed  to  this  artift  ;  we  do  not  know  * 
on  what  reKable  evidence.       He  made  the  ftalls  of  the  Cathedral  of 
Bergamo.     They  are  figned  and  dated  1546. 

Giovanni  Ambrogio^  early  feventeenth  century,  a  celebrated 
turner  of  Milan.  We  cannot  point  to  any  known  produftions  of  this 
artift. 

PlETRO  BoTTO,  A  wood  carver  of  Turin  during  the  firft  half  of 
the  fixteenth  century,  where  he  was  employed  in  the  Palazzo  Grande. 

Bartolommeo  BoTTOy  fon  of  the  former,  a  wood  carver,  working 
during  the  fame  century. 

GlOYANNO  BaTTISTA  BoTTO. 

Secondo  Antonio  BottOj  coufin  of  Bartolommeo,  and  employed 
by  him. 

^UIRICO  Castelzi,  of  Lugano,  employed  with  the  Botto  family. 
In  addition  to  thefe,  the  names  of  the  following  contemporaries  are 
preferved  : — 

Pier  Luca  Bertolina^  Francesco  Borello^  Giuseppe 
Cesare  NewronEj  Pietro  MarIj  Francesco  Ramello^ 
Emmanuele  DuGARy  and   Francesco  his  fon,  Ottavio  Ma- 

GISTERy  GULIELMO  ToLFO. 

Andrea  Brustolone^  of  Zoldo,  in  the  territory  of  Belluno, 
1 670-1 732,  carver  of  glafs  and  pifture  frames,  chairs,  &c.  in  the 
wild  flourifhing  ftyle  that  anfwers  to  the  ftill  more  unruly  French 
Louis  XV.  work.  To  this  artift  and  his  contemporaries  are  to  be 
attributed  the  rich  acanthus  carving  prepared  for  gilding,  fo  efFedlive 
in  old  Italian  work  of  the  day.  Moft  of  his  work  is  faid  to  have 
perifhed.  He  alfo  cut  crucifixes  for  the  church  of  St.  Peter  in  his 
native  place,  Belluno.^ 

j1.  Pietro  Pifetti^  z  Piedmontefe,  was  born  in  1700,  made 
*  Regto  ebanijia*  by  patent  dated  July  13,  1731,  died  in  1777,  and 
thefe  fafts  are  recorded  on  his  tomb  in  the  cathedral  of  Turin.  He 
worked  in  marquetry  in  the  ftyle  of  Boulle,  ufing  mother-of-pearl,  ivory 
(on  which  he  engraved  fpirited  figure  defigns),  tortoifefliell,  ebony,  rofe- 
wood,  &c.  His  beft  works  are  in  the  queen's  apartments  of  the 
royal  palace  in  Turin.  Amongft  them  are : — Two  groups  in  ivory, 
St.  Michel  and  the  rape  of  Proferpine,  two  tables  inlaid  with  mother-of- 
pearl,  ivory,  ebony  &c.,  with  the  chariots  of  the  fun  and  of  Aurora 
engraved  ;  a  priedieu,  inlaid  and  engraved  writing  table,  with  fcenes  on 

^  Cicogn.  St.  d.  Scult. 
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it  of  the  fiege  of  Turin  in  1706;  two  inlaid  feats  purchafed  in  1732 
for  11,290  lire\  an  inlaid  pavement  in  the  fala  del  caffe;  intarfiatura 
work  on  the  tabernacle  of  the  chapel.* 

Cablo  Vgliengo^  a  Piedmontefe,  executed  in  the  year  1733, 
inlaid  wood  flooring  of  minute  pieces  for  the  royal  palace  in  Turin. 

Francesco  Ladetto^  of  Turin,  worked  as  a  cefellatore^  modeller 
and  chafer  of  bronze  mounts  for  furniture.     Eighteenth  centur}'. 

Ignazio  CablonEj  of  Turin : 

Giuseppe  BolgiEj  of  Turin : 

Both  thefe  artifts  executed  carved  woodwork  in  the  royal  palace  at 
Turin  (queen's  apartments). 

Giovanni  Paolo  Venasca^  a  Piedmontefe,  modeller  and  chafer 
of  furniture  mounts  and  brafTwork.  This  artift  and  F.  Ladetto  were 
employed  in  finifhing  the  marquetry  of  Pifetti. 

Giovanni  Maria  Bonzanigo  is  the  name  of  a  wood  fculptor, 
who  formed  a  fchool  of  carvers  in  Turin  during  the  laft  century.  He 
was  employed  in  the  palace  in  1777. 

Giovanni  Galletti  was  the  fucceflbr  of  Pifetti.  End  of  the 
eighteenth  century.* 

Maggiolino^  a  Milanefe  cabinet-maker,  eighteenth  century. 
Marquetry  chefts  of  drawers  and  cabinets  in  light  wood,  of  north 
Italian  origin,  are  to  be  feen  ftill  in  numerous  examples  in  this  country. 
Such  work  is  generally  attributed  to  this  maker. 

Spain. 

Bebbuguete^  fecond  fon  of  Pedro  Berruguete,  1480-1561, 
born  at  Paredes  de  Nava,  near  Valladolid,  in  1480,  and  muft  have 
been  a  contemporary  of,  if  not  older  than,  Raphael.  He  went  to  Italy, 
and  is  known  to  have  ftudied  under  Michel  Angelo.  He  was  a  fellow 
pupil  of  Andrea  del  Sarto,  Baccio  Bandinelli,  and  other  known  artifts 
He  returned  to  pradlice  his  art  in  Spain  in  1520.  There  he  was  taken 
up  by  Charles  V.,  who  knighted  him,  and  attached  him,  with  a 
penfion,  to  his  perfonal  houfehold.  He  became  the  founder  of  the 
modern  fchool  of  painted  fculpture  in  Spain.  He  carved  in  walnut 
wood  (nogal)  for  his  figures,  and  ufed  yew  (teja)  and  pine  for  the  other 
parts. 

Geronimo  Hernandez^  1586- 1646,  architeft  and  fculptor. 
Carved  church  work. 

*  Thefe  particulars  are  furnifhed  by  *  Clemente  Revere,  Real  Palazzo 

the  kindnefs  of  Count  Charles  D'Aglie.     di  Torino. 
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Gregorio  Pabdo^  fixteenth  century.  Carved  a  wardrobe  for 
the  chapter  of  the  Cathedral  at  Toledo,  now  outfide  the  chapter  houfe. 

Thefe  artifts  founded  a  (chool  of  carvers  and  painters  of  carved 
images,  which  produced  excellent  artifts  throughout  the  fixteenth,  feven- 
teenth,  and  a  large  portion  of  the  eighteenth  centuries. 

Felipe  de  Borgona^  fixteenth  century. 

Juan  de  Juni^  fixteenth  and  feventeenth  century,  pupil  of 
Michel  Angelo.  Carved  life-fized  hiftory  of  the  life  of  Chrift  at 
Segovia.     Died  1614. 

The  cabinets  made  in  Spain  in  the  fixteenth  and  feventeenth  cen- 
turies were  very  numerous,  but  we  have  no  notices  of  celebrated 
makers. 

Alonzo  Cano  was  born  at  Grenada  in  1600  ^  his  father,  Miguel 
Cano,  was  a  carver  of  retablos,  and  under  him  Alonzo  ftudied  the 
rudiments  of  that  art.  He  ftudied  painting  under  Francefco  Pachero  at 
Seville. 

A  monogram  containing  the  letters  HgF  is  on  a  carved  bas-relief, 
No.  41.  '69,  in  the  Collection.     It  is  dated  1661. 

Alexandro  Carnicero^  1693-1756,  was  born  at  Ifcar,  near 
Segovia.  He  ftudied  fculpture  under  Jofef  de  Lara,  at  Zamora.  He 
worked  for  the  convents  at  Valladolid  and  Coria,  and  fettled  at  Sala- 
manca, where  he  founded  a  confraternity  of  painters  and  fculptors. 
He  was  called  to  Madrid  by  Don  Jofef  de  Carvajal.  He  died  at  Madrid 
in  1756.'* 


ADDITIONAL    NAMES. 

Flanders. 

Jacques  de  BaebzEj  fourteenth  century.  Carved  the  portable 
"  retables  "  filled  with  figures,  painted  and  gilt,  ftill  preferved  in  the 
mufeum  of  Dijon.  They  were  ordered  by  Philippe  le  Hardi  for  the 
Carthufian  church  of  Champmol-les-Dijon  in  1391. 

Italy. 

yACOPO  Dl  CANOVAy  fixteenth  centuryj  is  named  as  the  reputed 
carver  of  a  cabinet.  No.  308.  '67,  in  the  colleftion.  The  writer  can 
find  no  particulars  of  his  hiftory. 

*  Sir  William  Stirling  Maxwell :   Annals  of  the  Artifts  of  Spain. 
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NAMES  OF  ARTISTS  IN  ALPHABETICAL  ORDER. 


Names  of  Artifts. 


Country  in  which 
they  worked. 


Date. 


Adam,  J.  (and  R.) 
Agnolo,  B.  da 
Agnolo,  D.  da 
Agnolo,  J.  da 
Ambrogio,  G. 
Ards,  W. 
Afinelis,  A. 

B 

Bachelier,  —  . 
Baerze,  J.  de  . 
Baker,  — 
Barili,  A. 
Barili,  G. 
Barili,  S. 
Baumgartner,  U. 
Beaugreant,  G.  de 
Beck,  S. 
Belli,  A.  A.     . 
Belli,  G.  ' 
Berain,  J. 
Bergamo,  D.  da 
Bergamo,  S.  da 
Bernardo,  —  . 
Berruguete,  — 
Bertolina,  B.  J. 
Beydert,  J. 
Blondeel,  L.    . 
Bolgie,  G. 
Bonzanigo,  G.  M. 
Borello,  F. 
Borgona,  F.  de 
Botto,  B. 
Botto,  G.  B.   . 
Botto,  P. 
Botto,  S.  A.    . 
BouUe,  A.  C.  . 


England 
Italy     . 

j> 

jj 

Flanders 

Italy     . 


France . 
Flanders 
England 
Italy      . 


j> 


Germany 
Flanders 
Germany 
Italy 

France 
Italy 

Spain 

Italy 

Flanders 

Italy 

Spain 
Italy 

» 
France 


1728- 1792. 
1460-1563. 

1 6th  century. 


17th 
15th 
1 6th 


i6th 
14th 
i8th 
1 6th 


17th 

1 6th 
1636 

1490 

1 6th 

1480 
1 6th 
15th 

H9S 
1 8th 

1 6th 

5> 
>> 
>> 

J5 


?> 

» 

?? 
J> 

-I7II. 
-1550. 

century. 

)> 
-1561. 

century. 

-1560. 
century, 

)> 

)> 
91 
)) 
)9 


I 642-1 732. 
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Names  of  Artijis 


Names  of  Ardfb. 


Country  in  which 
they  worked. 


Date. 


Boulle,  P. 
Brefcia,  R.  da 
Brofs,  —  de 
Bruggemann,  H. 
Bruhl,  A. 

Brunellefchi,  F. 
Bruftolone,  A. 
Buontalenti,  B.  T. 


Caffieri,  Ph.    . 

Cano,  A. 
Canova,  J.  de 
Canozii,  C. 
Canozii,  G.  M. 
Canozii,  L. 
Capitfoldi,  — 
Capo  di  Ferro,  Brothers 
Carlone,  J. 
Carnicero,  A.  . 
Caftelli,  Q.      . 
Cauner,  — 
Cauvet,  G.  P- 
Ceracci,  G.     . 
Cervelliera,  B,  del 
Chambers,  Sir  W. 
Chippendale,  T. 
Cipriani,  G.  B 
Coit,  — 
CoUet,  A. 
Copeland,  — 
Cotte,  J.  de 
Cotte,  R.  de 
Cotton,  C. 
Creflent,  — 


D 


Davy,  R. 
Dello  DeUi 


France . 
Italy     . 
France. 
Germany 
Flanders 

Italy     . 
>? 


France . 


Spain 
Italy 

>j 
England 

Italy 

Spain 

Italy 

France 

England 

Italy 

England 

1) 

J? 
France 


England 
France 


England 
Italy     . 


17th  century. 
1 6th 
17th 
iSth 

1 6th     and     17  th 
centuries. 

1377-1446. 
1670-1732. 

16th  century. 


17  th     and     1 8th 

centuries. 
17th  century. 
i6th 


99 


9> 


>5 

i8th 
i6th 
1 8th 

1693-1756. 
1 6th  century. 

i8th       „ 

1731-1788. 

i8di  century. 

I 726-1 796. 
1 8th  centur}'. 


5» 


1656-1735. 

1 8th  century. 


?> 


» 


1 750-1 794. 
14th     and 

centuries. 


15th 


in  Alphabetical  Order. 
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Names  of  Artiils. 

Country  in  which 
they  worked. 

Date. 

Dolen,  —  yan 

Flanders 

i8th 

century. 

Donatello,  — . 

Italy     . 

1 380- 1466' 

Dorfient,  A.  C. ;  C.  Oc. 

Flanders 

1 6th 

century. 

Ducerceau,  A, 

France. 

1515 

-1585. 

Dugar,  E.       . 

Italy     . 

1 6th 

century. 

Du  Quefnoy,  F.  H.  and  J.       . 

Flanders 

17th 

F 

Faydherbe,  L. 

Flanders 

1627- 

-1694. 

Filippo,  D.  di 

Italy     . 

i6th 

century. 

Florein,  J.       . 

Flanders 

15th 

» 

Flotner,  P.      . 

Germany 

1 6th 

jj 

G 

Gabler,  M.      . 

Germany 

17th 

j> 

Galletti,  G.     . 

Italy     . 

18th 

)) 

Gamier,  P.      . 

France . 

99 

n 

Genfer,  M.      . 

Germany 

17th 

•%•% 

Geryafius 

England 

Gettich,  P.      . 

Germany 

17th 

ij 

Geufer,  M.      . 

» 

>9 

» 

Ghecl,  F.  yan 

Flanders 

1 8th 

)) 

Gibbons,  G.    . 

England 

17th 

») 

Gioyanni,  Fra. 

Italy     . 

i6th 

9) 

Glofencamp,  H. 

Flanders 

>J 

H 

Goujon,  J.      . 

France . 

J> 

» 

H 

Habermann,  — 

France . 

i8th 

>J 

Haeghen,  —  yan  der  . 

Flanders 

1 8th 

» 

Heckinger,  J. 

Germany 

17th 

J> 

Heinhofer,  Ph. 

>?                 • 

i6th 

and     17  th 

centuries. 

Helmont,  —  van 

Flanders 

i8th  century. 

Heppelwhite,  A. 

England 

?> 

9) 

Hernandez,  G. 

Spain    . 

1586- 

-1646. 

Hool,  J.  B.  yan 

Flanders 

i8th  century. 

Huet,  —          .             • 

France . 

11 

» 

Hyman,  F.      . 

England            • 

» 

99 

I 
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Names  of  Artijis 


Names  of  Artifts. 


Country  in  which 
they  worked. 


Date. 


J 

John  of  St.  Omer 
Johnfon,  T.     . 
Juni,  J.  D. 


K 


Kauflfmann,  A. 
Kifkner,  U.  . 
Kuenlin,  J. 


Ladetto,  F. 
Lalonde,  — ' 
Lawreans,  —  . 
Lecreux,  N.  A.  J. 
Le  Moyne,  J. 
Leopardi,  A.    . 
Le  Pautre,  J.  . 
Le  Roux,  J.  B. 
Linnell,  J. 
Lock,  M. 
Loir,  A. 
L'Orme,  Ph.  de 
Lunigia,  A.  da 

M 

Mace,  J. 
Maffeis,  P.  di 
Maggiolino,  — 
Magifter,  O.  . 
Majano,  B.  da 
Majano,  G.  da 
Margaritone,  — 
Marot,  D. 
Marot,  G. 
Marot,  J. 
Martin,  R. 
Martincourt,  — 
Meiflbnnier,  J.  A. 
Mcndeler,  G.  . 


England 


j> 


Spain  . 


England 
Germany 


5> 


Italy  . 
France . 
England 
Flanders 
France . 
Italy  . 
France . 


j> 


England 

>j    • 
France . 

Italy     . 


France 
Italy 

3> 

France 

3> 
3> 
33 
33 

GeVmany 


13th  century. 
i8th       „ 
16th     and     17  th 
centuries. 


1 8  th  century. 
17th 


33 


33 
33 


i8th 


33 
33 


33 


17th 

1757-1836. 

1645-I718. 

1450-1525. 

1617-I682. 

1 8th  century. 


33 

33 


33 
33 


1630-1713. 
1 6th  century. 


33 


33 


33 
33 
33 

33 


i8th 

15th 

i8th 

1 6th 

15th  century. 

1432-1490. 

1236-1313. 

I 650- I 700? 

17th  century. 

1625-1679. 

1 706-1 765. 

1 8th  century. 

1693-1750 
17th  century. 


in  Alphabetical  Order. 


ccxlvii 


Names  of  Artifb. 

Country  in  which 
they  worked. 

Date. 

Meulen,  R.  van  der 

Flanders 

1645- 

-1717. 

Minore,  G.      . 

Italy     . 

15th  century. 

Modena,  P.  da 

3> 

3> 

j> 

Moenart,  M.  . 

Flanders 

17th 

9) 

Montepulciano,  G.  da . 

Italy     . 

1 6th 

>9 

Mofer,  L.        . 

Germany 

iSth 

53 

MuUer,  D.      . 

>>                  • 

17th 

3^ 

Miiller,  J.        . 

}> 

J> 

N 

Newrone,  G.  C. 

Italy     . 

1 6th 

•    J> 

Nilfon,  — 

France . 

i8th 

)9 

Nys,  L.  de      . 

Flanders 

5> 

}) 

Nys,  P.  de      . 

»> 

5> 

» 

o 

Ooft,  P.  van  . 

Flanders 

14th 

9) 

Oppenord,  — 

France 

1 8th 

» 

P 

Pacher,  M.      . 

Germany 

15th 

>5 

Padova,  Z.  da 

Italy     . 

1 6th 

5> 

Panturmo,  J.  di 

jj       •   , 

1492- 

-1556. 

Pardo,  G.        . 

Spain    . 

i6th  < 

zentury. 

Pareta,  G.  di  . 

Italy     . 

)> 

3> 

Paffe,  C.  de    . 

France . 

17th 

)1 

Pafle,  C.  de,  the  younger 

^> 

w 

» 

Pergolefe,  —   . 

England 

1 8th 

9) 

Perreal,  J.       . 

France . 

15th 

99 

Philippon)  A.  . 

>> 

1 6th 

» 

Picau,  — 

jj 

1 8  th 

99 

Picq,  J.       .     . 

Flanders 

17th 

95 

Pi^Ue,  — 

England 

i8th 

9> 

Piffetii,  A.  P. 

Italy     . 

1700- 

-1777. 

Plumier,  P.  D. 

Flanders 

1688- 

-1721. 

§ 

Porfirio,  B.  di  . 

Italy     . 

i6th  < 

:entury. 

Q 

Quellin,  A.     . 

Flanders 

1609- 

-1668. 

Quellin,  A.,  the  younger 

>5 

1625- 

-1700. 

Quellin,  E.      . 

»>   • 

17  th  i 

century. 

ccxlviii 


Names  of  Artifis 


Names  of  Artifh. 


R 

Raephorft,  B.  van 
Ramello,  F. 
Ranfon,  — 
Rafch,  A. 
Riefener,  — 
Roentgen,  D. 
Rohan,  J.  de 
Rohan,  J.  de 
Rofch,  J. 
Roffi,  P.  de 

Rovezzano,  B.  da 


Salembier,  —  . 

Sangher,  J.  de 
Schelden,  P.  van  der 
Schwanhard,  H. 
Serlius,  S. 
Servellino,  G.  del 
Sheraton,  Th, 
Smet,  R.  de    . 
Stofs,  V. 
Syrlin,  J. 
Syrlin,  J.,  the  younger 


Taillebert,  U. 
Taffo,  D. 

Taffo,  G. 
Taffo,  G.  B.   . 
Taffo,  M.  D. 
Tatham,  C.  H. 
Taurini,  R. 
Thomire,  P.  Ph. 
Tolfo,  G- 
Toro,  — 
Torrigiano,  — 


I       Country  in  which 
they  worked. 


Flanders 
Italy     . 
France. 
Flanders 
France. 

»    • 

Germany 
Italy     . 

England 


France. 

Flanders 

Germany 
France . 
Italy     . 
England 
Flanders 
Germany 

» 

35 


Flanders 
Italy     . 


5> 


England 
Italy  . 
France . 
Italy  . 
France . 
England 


Date. 


15th  century. 
1 6th       „ 
1 8  th       „ 
iSth       „ 
1 8th       „ 

>3 
J> 

ISth       „ 

15th     and     1 6  th 

centuries. 
16th  century. 


1 6th 


i8th     and     19th 

centuries. 
17th  century. 
1 6th 
17th 
1 6th 
15th 
i8th 
16th 

1438-1533- 
15th  century. 

15th     and     1 6th 

centuries. 


33 
33 
33 


1 6th  century. 
15th  .  and     1 6th 
Centuries. 


S3 


33 


33 


33 


33  33 

ISth  century. 
1 8th 
i6th 

17SI-1843. 
1 6th  century. 
1 8th       „ 
1472-IS22. 


in  Alphabetical  Order. 


ccxlix 


Names  of  Artifts. 


Country  in  which 
they  worked. 


Date. 


Toto,  — 
Trevigi,  G.  da 


u 


Uccello,  P.      . 
Ugliengo,  C.  . 


Venafira,  G.  P. 
Verbruggen,  P. 
Verbruggen,  P.,  the  younger 
Verhaegen,  Th. 
Voyers,  — 
Vrieffe,  V.  de 

W 

Walker,  H.     . 
Weinkopf,  W. 
Willemfens,  L. 
William  the  Florentine 
Wilton,  J. 


Zabello,  F. 
Zorn,  G. 


England 


J) 


Italy 


Italy     . 
Flanders 


>» 


England 
France . 


England 
Germany 
Flanders 
England 


Italy     . 
Germany 


I304-I344- 


1396-1479. 
loth  century. 


i8th 

17th 

I 660- I 7 24. 

i8th  century. 


1? 


17th 


1 6  th       „ 

1635-1702. 

13th  century. 
1 8th        „ 


16th 
17th 


ccli 


ERRATA. 


Page  XV,  line  24,  for  "  Endzus  *'  read  Endoeus. 
„     xvii,  line  iS^fir  << amalgams  "  read  alloys. 
„     xix,  line  7.1 ,  for  *^fmia"  readfmUax, 
„     XXXV,  line  3,  for  "  points  "  read  point. 
„     Ixxxix,  line  'it,  for  **  Bernurdez  "  read  Bermudez. 
„     cxiviii,  line  23,yor  **  Douche  "  read  Boucher. 

„     cxlix,  line  30, ^r  "  Liriodendron  tuUpifera*^  read  Phyfocalamma floribunda. 
„     II,  line  Tifor  **  Sampfon  "  rM</ Samfon. 

II,  line  8,ybr  " iii "  read  x/v. 

190,  line  33,  after  "foot"  read  to  a. 
„     362,  line  32, yor  "  an  earlier  '*  read  a  later. 


In  defcriptions  of  work  by  Boule,  Rieifener,  Gouthieres,  the  names  ihould  be  fpelt  Boulle, 
Riefener,  Gouthiere,  as  in  Introd.  ch.  iii. 


HOUSEHOLD  FURNITURE  AND 
WOODWORK. 


C  OR  the  purpole  of  facilitating  reference,  the  various  articles 
of  fiirniture  and  woodwork  defcribed  in  the  following 
pages  are  arranged  in  alphabetical  order.  Columns, 
flooring,  panels,  and  other  details  of  interior  architedural 
decoration  or  conftru£tive  room  furniture,  are  collected 
under  the  head  Woodwork  for  Rooms.  Indian,  Chinefe,  and  Japanese 
wares  are  alfo  colle^ed  under  general  heads. 

Church  Airniture  and  woodwork  are  not  included. 
The  productions  of  each  country  are  arranged  under  the  name  of 
each  nationality  in  alphabetical  order — Auftriatiy  DuUh^  EngUJh,  FUmiJhy 
French,  Gentian^  Italian^  &c. — according  to  date,  lb  far  as  that  is  afcer- 
tainable. 


8505.  '63. 
[  AROMETER.  The  frame  of  wood,  carved  with 
foliage  and  fcroil  work,  and  gilt  in  two  tints.  A 
thermometer  inferted  in  the  ftem.  French.  Middle 
of  1 8th  century.  H.  3  ft.  5^  in.,  W.  11  in. 
Bought,  25/. 

The  frame  of  this  is  well  cut,  and  fljows  the  contraft  in  gilding 
between  white  and  red  gold.   The  white  gold  is  merely  gold  of  a  greener 
tint,  owing  to  the  metal  having  been  alloyed  with  (ilver  before  beating 
17119.  A 


Houfehold  Furniture. 


out  into  leaf.  This  may  be  taken  as  a  good  fpecimen  of  the  eafy 
wood  carving  with  which  the  panelling,  looking-glafs  and  other  frames 
abounded  in  French  houfes  at  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XV.  and 
thofe  fucceeding,  efpecially  when  the  wilder  forms  of  work,  intended 
for  gilding,  crept  in  during  the  fecond  part  of  the  laft  century. 

The  barometer,  an  inftrument  for  meafuring  the  weight  of  the 
atmofphere,  owed  its  invention  to  Galileo  and  his  pupil  Torricelli, 
(bmewhere  about  the  year  1642. 


3674.  'c^6. 

BASKET.     Oval.     A  work-balket,  rofe  or  tulip-wood, 
inlaid  with  marquetry  of  a  lighter  wood,  and  with  filver 
fillets.     Modern  French  (Briere  and  Jouby,  Paris).     H.  %\  in., 

L.  loj  in.,  W.  4^  in.  ,  Bought  (Paris  Exhibition,  1855),  8/. 


B 


EAD.     See  Medallions  and  Miniature  Wood  Carvings. 


'70.   15. 

BEDSTEAD  or  Couch  (Accubitum),  Antique.  Metal 
cafting.  The  original,  in  wood  and  bronze,  with 
damafcened  copper  and  silver  ornament,  was  found  at  Pompeii, 
in  1868,  in  a  houfe  in  the  Via  Stabiana,  and  is  preierved  in 
the  Mufeo  Borbonico.  Engraved  in  "  Nicolini,  Le  Cafe  ed  i 
Monumenti  di  Pompei,"  tav.  35.  H.  at  head,  3  ft.  i^  in.,  W. 
4  ft.,  L.  7  ft.  6\  in.     Bought,  200/. 

The  earlieft  example  in  the  Mufeum  is  a  model  of  the  bed,  or 
fo£i-bed,  in  ufe  in  the  later  times  of  the  Roman  Empire.  This  bed 
anfwers  in  general  form  to  the  fofa  we  are  ufed  to  in  modern  furniture. 
It  has  a  plain  frame,  round  (upports  or  legs,  and  is  much  like  a  chair 
made  oi^extraordinary  depth,  as  if  the  back  had  been  pufhed  backwards 
till  there  was  room,  and  more  than  room,  to  lie  full  length  upon  it 
inftead  of  fitting  merely  on  the  feat.  The  head  turns  lightly  over,  fo  as 
to  make  it  eafy  to  lean  on.  The  moulded  ornaments  are  like  thofe  of 
Pompeian  chairs  formed  on  the  model  of  turned  wood,  and  it  is  probable 
that  the  fand-moulds  for  cafting  this  kind  of  furniture  have  been  prefled 


Bedjieads^  Engli/h. 


round  a  wooden  model  turned  in  the  lathe.  One  could  not  otherwife 
explain  the  bold  narrow  rings  and  (harp  neckings  which  form  the  cha- 
ra£teriftics  of  the  work.  In  wood  we  (hould  fee  thefe  proje£tions  more 
moderate,  unlefs  the  wood  were  of  extraordinary  hardneis,  and  even 
then  we  muft  confider  that  fuch  models  made  were  fpecially  calculated 
for  execution  in  metal.  This  example  has  been  caft  from  an  original 
found  at  Pompeii,  and  preferved  in  the  Mufeo  Borbonico  at  Naples.  It 
is  of  bronze.  It  has  been  flirnifhed  with  cufhions  in  the  modern  fafhion. 
Such  beds  as  thefe  were  of  Greek  workmanihip  or  pattern,  and 
reprefent  the  later  luxuries  of  the  Empire.  They  were  often  made  of 
wood  in  earlier  times.  They  were  ibmetimes  in  maple  or  box,  folid  ; 
or  they  were  of  cedar,  occafionally  veneered  with  ivory  or  tortoife- 
(hell.  Some  had  ivory  or  filver  feet.  In  point  of  form,  the  earlier 
beds  refembled  the  Egyptian  bed — a  mere  flat,  like  the  top  of  a  box 
or  cheft.  Head-boards  were  a  later  addition.  Foot-boards  were  added 
occafionally.^ 

316.  '6y. 

BEDSTEAD.  Carved  oakwood,  with  columns,  tefter,  and 
head-board  of  debafed  clailic  charafter,  ornamented  in 
marquetry.  Englifh.  Dated  1593.  H.  7  ft.  4  in.,  L.  7  ft. 
1 1  in.,  W.  5  ft.  8  in.     Bought,  50/. 

A  fpecimen  of  the  heavy  architediural  fbrniture  of  the  Elizabethan 
period,  in  the  fame  ftyle  as  the  great  bed  of  Ware.  The  back  and  top, 
or  tefter,  are  panelled,  and  two  pofts  in  the  ftyle  of  the  Englifh  renaif- 
(ance,  between- columns  and  balufters,  fupport  the  tefter  at  the  foot. 
Thefe  ftand  on  fquare  bafes,  and  thofe  portions  reprefent  the  height  of 
the  bed  itfelf.  They  ftand  feparate  from  the  bed,  fo  as  to  allow  curtains 
to  be  drawn  altogether  round  the  bed  within  thefe  two  fupports.  The 
back  is  panelled.  Two  deep  arched  panels  form  the  centre  of  the 
fyftem.  Thefe  have  billeted  mouldings  round  the  arches,  the  billets 
converging  round  the  arch.  Within  thefe  are  two  fets  of  concave 
mouldings,  each  recefled  within  the  other,  delicately  carved  over.  The 
panels  themfelves  are  filled  with  rough  marquetry  arabefques,  and  the 
fame  kind  of  ornamentation  is  applied  on  an  upper  flyle  or  band.  The 
architedlural  brackets  which  carry  up  the  line  of  fmall  columns  dividing 
the    arched   panels,   partake   of   the   renaiflfance   feeling   for  terminal 

^  For  a  more  complete  account  of  Classic  BkdSi  fee  Bids  and  Couches  in  In- 
trodo^on. 

AS 


Houfehold  Furniture. 


figures,  though  neither  maiks  nor  heads  carry  out  the  idea  thoroughly ; 
and  fuch  will  be  often  noted  in  the  wood-work,  and  the  details  of  over- 
loaded facades  fo  frequent  in  Elizabethan  architediure  and  architediural 
wood-work.  Above  the  heavy  panel-work,  and  under  the  tetter,  are 
the  letters  R.C.  1593.     Thefe  are  initials  of  the  Corbet  family. 

4034-    '56- 

BEDSTEAD.      Carved    oak,    inlaid   with    marquetry   of 
coloured  woods.    Flemifh.    Dated  1626.    H.  6  ft.  9  in., 
L.  6  ft.  4  in.,  W.  ^.h.  'I  in.     Bought,  11/. 

A  (olid  panelled  conftru^on,  with  tetter  of  panelled-work.  Sup- 
ported at  the  end  on  turned  potts.  The  bafes  and  caps,  and  the  bed 
framing,  ornamented  with  ttrap-work  cut  in  flat  relief.  The  bed-head 
is  in  the  panels.  A  central  panel  is  carved  with  the  Sacrifice  of  Ifaac, 
in  rude  relief.  The  rails  that  fupport  the  tetter  and  connedt  the  heads 
of  the  pofb  together  are  cut  into  fcallops  or  cufpings,  and  little  turned 
points,  in  the  fhape  of  acorns,  are  let  into  the  points  of  the  cufps,  and 
give  this  edging  a  refemblance  to  fringe.  Small  panels,  a  few  inches 
fquare,  are  let  in  at  the  head)  to  give  fome  richneis  to  the  heavy  frame- 
work.    We  recognize  in  this  work  the  defigns  of  Crifpin  de  Pafle. 

8459-    '63. 

BEDSTEAD.     Carved    and  gilt  wood,   with    blue   filk 
damaik  furniture.     French.     About   1780.     H,  5  ft. 
5  in.,  L.  6  ft.  10  in.,  W.  4  ft.  10^  in.     Bought,  i6o/. 

The  fides  are  made  up  into  high  panels,  ttufled,  and  covered  with 
damafk.  The  legs  or  pofh  which  hold  the  frame  together  a£):  alfo  as 
ttiles  to  thefe  ttufFed  panels.  They  are  cut  into  the  fhape  of  quivers 
decorated  with  arabefque  work,  and  having  arrow-ends  duly  feathered. 
The  top  framing  rail,  that  conne£ts  thefe,  is  alfb  carved  with  wreaths 
of  rofes,  garlands  of  wheat-ears,  little  quivers,  &c.,  all  the  work  richly 
gilt.  It  may  be  taken  as  expreflive  of  the  galanterie  of  the  owner  of 
the  houfe,  and  as  intended  for  a  lady's  bed-room.  The  blue  damafk  is 
trimmed  with  handfbme  filk  lace  edging.  The  curtains  hang  from  a 
circular  panel.  £ittened  to  the  ceiling  of  the  room,  or  alcove,  in  which 
beds  were  placed  almott  invariably  in  French  bed-rooms  from  the 
Louis  XIV.  period  downwards.  The  alcove  or  recefs  leaves  room  for  a 
wafhing-clofet  and  an  entrance  for  fervants,  between  the  two  ends  of 


Bedjieadsy  Portuguefe. 


the  bed-place  and  the  walls  of  the  room,  and  the  fleeping-place  can  thus 
be  (hut  out  by  curtains  from  the  reft  of  the  room.  The  circular  panel 
from  which  the  curtain  is  hung  contains  a  looking-glafs  in  a  carved  and 
gilt  frame.  It  is  ftated  to  have  come  from  a  houfe  in  Montpelier,  the 
refidence  of  the  Marquis  of  Montcalm,^  though  probably  belonging  to 
the  reign  of  Louis  XVI.,  after  the  death  of  the  hero  of  that  name. 

784.  '^s- 

BEDSTEAD.  Rofewood,  the  framework  of  turned  fpiral 
columns,  the  tranfverfe  rails  of  carved  open  fcroll  work, 
with  cut  brafs  ornaments.  Portuguefe.  17th  century.  H.  8 
ft.  5  in.,  L.  6  ft.  10  in.,  W.  5  ft.  3  in.  Bought,  15/. 

There  are  three  examples  of  beds  from  Portugal,  of  which  No. 
784~'65  is  the  moft  coftly  and  eftedive.  It  is  a  four-poft  bedftead,  the 
corner  pofts  being  fpecially  high,  as  fuited  to  a  hot  climate,  and  enabling 
gauze  curtains  to  be  clofed  completely  round  the  fleeper,  to  keep  oft 
mofquitoes  and  other  infefls  of  the  gnat  kind,  while  ftill  retaining  ample 
cubic  capacity  for  air  infide.  The  entire  framework  is  cut  out  of  folid 
roiewood.  It  is  framed  of  legs  or  pofts,  turned  in  the  lathe,  with  necks 
and  collars,  and  with  double  twifts  cut  on  portions  or  lumps  left,  and 
worked  by  hand,  bold  and  wide  enough  to  (how  that  the  wood  has  not 
been  fpared.  There  is  no  ornament,  except  at  the  head ;  there  the  rails 
are  made  into  a  regular  fcreen,  fmall  lengths  being  added  between  the 
full-length  rails.  Thefe  are  divided  and  held  in  place  by  tranfverfe  rails 
or  bars  of  carved  work.  Litde  fpiral  terminals  form  a  crefting  to  finifli. 
oft  above  the  top  band.  The  bed-frame  is  fcrewed  in  with  brafs  nuts 
neatly  filed  into  notched  heads,  and  the  rails  have  here  and  there  brafs 
plates,  ftamped  into  arabefque  patterns. 

161.    '66. 

BEDSTEAD.  Rofewood,  ornamented  with  gilt  brafs; 
the  tefter  of  baluftrades  with  pedimental  open  work. 
Portuguefe.  17th  century.  H.  of  tefter,  6  ft.  3  in.,  L.  6  ft., 
W.  4  ft.  2  in.     Bought,  20/. 

This  and  the  next  number  are  a  pair  of  ftmilar  make.     They  follow 
the  general  conftrudion  of  the  laft  defcribed.     Thefe  two  are  fmaller  in 

'  Louis  Jofcph  de  Saint>Veran,  Marquis  de  Montcalm,  was  born  at  the  Chateau  dc 
CaudiaCy  near  Nifmcs,  in  171 1.     He  died  before  Quebec  in  1759. 
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fize  and  the  rails  are  lefs  in  diameter.  They  are  entirley  worked  in  the 
lathe.  The  head  is  made  into  a  fet  or  fcreen  of  rails  with  brafs  tips  and 
collars ;  there  are  brafs  nails  with  convex  heads  to  fet  off  the  wood, 
Brafs  nuts  are  ufed  to  fcrew  the  fi-ame  together.  The  beds  in  Genoa 
haye  taken  after  this  pattern.  All  thefe  arrangements — fo  different  from 
the  fluffed  bed  furniture  of  French  beds,  and  the  fblid  wood  flruflures 
in  ufe  in  this  country  down  to  the  end  of  the  Stuart  period — point  to 
fuggeftions  of  a  hotter  climate,  and  provide  for  plentiful  circulation 
of  air. 


t6o.  '66. 

BEDSTEAD.  Rofewood,  ornamented  with  gilt  brafs; 
the  tefter  of  baluftrades  with  pedimental  open  work. 
Portuguefe.  17th  century.  H.  of  ^tefter,  6  ft.  4  in.,  L.  6  ft. 
4  in.,  W.  4  ft.     Bought,  15/.  i6j.  id. 


1087.  '69. 

BEDSTEAD,  various  portions.  Wood,  inlaid  with  ivory 
and  ornamented  with  cut  paper  under  glafs.  Arab. 
17th  century.  H.  6  ft.,  W.  5  ft.  8  in.  (Paris  Exhibition, 
1867.)     Bought  (Meymar  CoUeftion). 

This  is  conflruded  out  of  folid  rofewood.  It  is  regularly  framed, 
like  an  European  bedflead.  The  head  rifes  into  a  gable.  The  foot- 
board is  low ;  the  frame  folid,  and  pierced  with  holes  for  iacking.  It 
is  framed  into  fquare  corner  pofls,  that  raife  the  frame  a  few  inches  from 
the  ground.  Thefe  are  inlaid  with  plates  of  ivory,  engraved  with  flowers, 
within  a  fort  of  arched  panel.  The  bottoms  or  feet  are  alfo  fquare 
blocks,  with  a  fhaUow  fquare  piece  fplayed  on  the  four  fides  down  to  the 
ground  \  between  this  and  the  angles  of  the  frame  this  leg  is  turned  with 
a  thick  collar.  All  thefe  frame-pieces  are  inlaid  with  rude  quatrefoils 
of  ivoiy  arranged  diamondwife.  The  head  and  foot-board  are  difpofed 
in  panels.  The  panels  are  placed  vertically,  each  divided  into  two  by 
a  rail,  and  each  fuch  pair  feparated  from  the  next  fet,  which  is  framed 
up  diflinftly,  by  a  feries  of  turned  ivory  bars  half 'an  inch  long,  ftained. 
Thefe  litde  rails  unite  the  vertical  flrips  of  panelling.  The  panels 
themfelves  are  filled  with  litde  paper  rofettes,  nailed  on  a  paper  bafe. 
But  thefe,  as  they  fland,  feem  to  be  modern  reflorations,  and  to  have 
replaced  work  fomewhat  fimilar,  but  niore  carefully  decorated — perhaps 
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pieces  of  ftamped  paper,  coloured  and  gilt,  from  Italy.  Thefe  little 
flowers  are  covered  with  glaifes  rudely  ftuck  in  by  green  vamifhed 
paper,  which  gums  them  to  the  ftiles  of  the  panels.  All  thefe  rails 
and  ftiles  are  inlaid  with  ivoiy  quatrefoils.  The  fupports  of  the  tefter 
are  round  rods  an  inch  and  a  half  in  diameter,  with  fquare  pieces  at 
each  end.  Each  iquare  part  {hows  two  mortice-holes,  and  we  muft 
fuppofe  that  two  horizontal  laths  have  pafled  through  them,  perhaps  for 
two  distinft  fets  of  hangings — of  gauze  to  keep  off  infeSs,  and  of 
thicker  material  to  keep  out  light.  So  al(b  there  would  appear  to  have 
been  a  double  row  of  laths  below,  to  fupport  ftretched  materials  to 
form  a  fide  to  the  bed,  of  fifteen  or  eighteen  inches  high.  Thefe 
rods  or  poles  are  all  inlaid,  being  reticulated  with  fine  ivory  lines, 
and  having  quatrefoils,  one  in  each  reticulation.  It  formed  part  of  a 
large  and  valuable  colledion  of  Arab  woodwork  in  various  forms,  and 
is,  probably,  Cairene  work  of  the  17th  century. 

y6gg.  '6i. 

BELLOWS.  Wood,  carved  with  dolphins,  terminal 
figures,  mafics,  &c. ;  a  chifelled  bronze  nozzle.  Italian. 
About  1500-20.  2  ft.  6 1  in.  by  10^  in.  Bought  (Soulages 
Colleftion),  40/. 

Of  this  pair  the  fi-ont  is  fcutcheon-fhaped,  with  fcroUs  lapping  over 
from  the  border.  It  has  in  the  centre  a  fmall  figure  in  high  relief,  with 
gadrooned  line  behind,  and  a  garland  over  the  head.  Two  grotefque 
terminal  figures  form  fupporters.  A  maflc  in  high  relief  is  carved  on  the 
handle.  It  has  borders  of  fcroUs,  (hells,  &c.,  of  an  architeftural  charader. 
The  nozzle  iffues  from  a  griffin's  head.  A  space  above  it  has  been 
occupied  by  leather,  with  ftamped  or  nail  ornaments.  The  nozzle  is  of 
chifelled  bronze,  and  compofed  of  latyr  terminal  figures,  mafks,  linen 
feftoons,  &c.  The  woodwork  is  parcel  gilt.  The  prominent  furfaces 
of  the  figures  are  heightened  with  hatchings  of  gold,  a  device  reforted  to 
frequently  when  broad  parts  are  not  covered  with  leaf  in  i6th  century 
Italian  carving.     Italian:  part  of  the  Soulages  colleftion. 


4^79-  ^S7' 

BELLOWS.     Cheftinut  wood,  carved  with  mafks,  firens, 
cartouche- work,  &c.     Italian.     About  1550.     L.  2  ft. 
3  in.,  W,  9^  in.     Bought,  15/. 


8  Houfehold  Furniture. 

Grotefque  mafks  are  cut  front  and  back  in  high  relief.  The  front 
forms  a  fort  of  heart-fhaped  cartouche,  enclofed  by  two  grotefque  dragon- 
tailed  firens.  The  nozzle  is  of  brafs,  plain  turned,  in  rings,  without 
fculpture ;  it  ifliies  from  a  lion's  head. 


7698.    '61. 

BELLOWS.  Wood,  carved  with  fatyrs,  a  cupid,  and  a 
grotefque  ma(k ;  a  chifelled  bronze  nozzle.  Italian 
(Venetian).  About  1550.  2  ft.  6  in.  by  lof  in.  Bought 
(Soulages  Collection),  40/. 

The  front  forms  a  circular  cartouche,  with  fcroll  ends  curled  over. 
It  has  a  rich  garland  border  of  fruit  and  leaves.  The  centre  has  a 
carving  of  two  dolphins.  Their  tails  end  in  fcrolls,  which  roll  over  and 
terminate  in  demi- figures  of  favage  men  wielding  clubs  and  fhields.  The 
arms  on  the  fhield  of  the  right  hand  figure  are  : — bendy  of  fix,  with  a 
lion  rampant  over  all.  The  left  hand  bears  a  double-headed  imperial 
eagle  difplayed,  bearing  an  inefcutcheon,  charged  with  a  fefle.  A  mafk 
is  carved  above,  and  a  fcallop  (hell  below,  to  fill  the  fpace  left  by  the 
divergence  with  which  the  figures  accommodate  themfelves  to  the  (pace. 
A  fquatting  female  figure  is  carved  on  the  handle.  The  back  has  a 
cartouche  on  it,  and  mafks,  (hells,  &c.,  fupporting  it.  The  windpipe  is 
formed  by  a  grotefque  quadruped,  winged,  and  having  its  fore-paws 
aligned  under  the  throat.  The  old  undreffed  buff  leather  is  flill  left  on 
the  edges,  and  is  fattened  on  with  rofette-fhaped  nails  of  bronze.  It  is 
Italian  work  of  the  latter  half  of  the  i6th  centuiy.  It  formed  part  of 
the  Soulages  coUedion. 

8473-    '63- 

BELLOWS.  Carved  walnut  wood,  in  high  relief;  in  the 
centre  is  reprefented  Vulcan  forging  the  arms  of  Cupid ; 
around  are  figures  of  clafTical  deities ;  with  bronze  nozzle, 
cmbofTed  and  chafed.  Italian.  i6th  century.  L.  2  ft.  11^ 
in.,  W.  14  in.     Bought  (Soulages  Colleftion),  40/. 

A  group  of  the  court  of  Olympus  on  clouds,  in  high  relief,  furrounds 
the  more  delicate  work  of  the  central  reprefentation.  Jupiter,  Mars, 
Venus,  Apollo  on  the  right ;  Saturn,  with  Mercury  and  Diana,  on  the 
left,  complete  the  circular  group.      A  fatyr  mafk  is  carved  on  the  back. 
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The  wind  is  inhaled  through  its  mouth.  Round  this  is  a  border  of 
foliage  and  ftrapwork.  The  flaps  of  the  bellows  terminate  in  a  grotefque 
head.  The  nozzle  iflues  from  this.  The  nozzle  is  compofed  of  three 
terminal  figures  fupporting  three  brackets.  A  lion's  head  at  the  bottom 
forms  the  wind  hole.  It  is  fitted  with  red  cotton  velvet  and  brafs  nails. 
Thefe  are  modern  fubflitutes  for  leather  and  bronze  nails.  It  formed 
part  of  the  Soulages  colleflion,  and  muft  be  confidered  as  Italian  work 
of  the  latter  part  of  the  i6th  century. 

BELLOWS.     Carved  wood,  picked   out  with  gold;  the 
nozzle  of  chifelled    bronze.      Italian.     About    1560. 
L.  2  ft.  4  in.,  W.  1 1  in.     Bought  (Bernal  CoUeftion),  28/. 

The  centre  of  the  fi'ont  flap  contains  a  fcutcheon,  on  which  is  a 
figure  of  Mars,  fupported  by  two  terminal  female  figures  with  Minerva 
heads.  Thefe  are  on  the  edge,  and  form  a  fort  of  fi^me  to  the  more 
important  figure.  The  nozzle  is  fculptured  with  mafks,  lions'  heads, 
&c.  The  wind  hole  is  a  griffin's  head.  The  back  is  cut  into  a  fatyr 
mafk,  and  the  mouth  forms  an  inhaling  hole.  The  carving  is  parcel 
gilt.  It  is  worth  notice  that  delicate  gilt  lines  are  laid  on  the  plain 
furfaces,  fuggeftive  of  the  graining  of  wood. 

BELLOWS.      Carved    walnut.      The  Adoration   of   the 
Shepherds.     Italian.     17th  century.     L.   2  ft.  4   in., 
W.  loj  in.     Bought  (Bernal  CoUeftion),  21/.  loj. 

The  firont  forms  a  panel  in  veiy  high,  almofl  in  full  relief.  The 
Holy  Family  occupy  the  right,  and  the  (hepherds  with  their  offerings 
the  left,  of  the  compofition.  The  handle  is  carved  into  the  (hape  of  a 
fcallop  fhell  on  its  inner  fide.  The  nozzle  is  plainly  turned,  without 
Iculpture.  It  iflues  out  of  a  grotefque  carved  head.  The  modelling  of 
the  features,  hands,  extremities,  draperies,  and  accefTories,  including  the 
animals,  is  of  a  high  order.  On  this  very  modefl  piece  of  houfehold 
furniture  we  fee  fculpture  in  wood  equal  to  anything  produced  by  the 
befl  artifls  of  the  day  upon  the  more  imporuntobjefls  of  ecclefiaflical  or 
of  houfehold  ufe.  It  is  of  Italian  make,  early  in  the  17th  century. 
It  formed  part  of  the  Bernal  colle£tion,  and  was  purchafed  fi'om  the  fale 
for  the  Mufeum. 


lo  Furniture  and  Woodwork. 


BOWL  and  Cover.  Root  of  box  or  olive  wood.  Carved 
externally  with  leaves,  flowers,  and  a  ring  of  Arabic 
letters ;  internally,  with  John  the  Baptift's  head,  and  below  with 
a  phoenix  and  a  French  infcription.  The  cover  is  alfo  carved 
externally  with  a  ring  of  boughs  and  leaves,  another  of  Arabic 
letters,  within  which  are  flowers  and  a  central  knob ;  internally, 
with  a  group  of  Samfon  and  the  Lion,  with  Latin  infcription. 
French.     15th  century.      H.  5^  in.,   diam.    8  in.     Bought, 

This  remarkable  piece  of  wood  carving  is  of  the  beft  period  of 
fuch  work  in  France.  The  bowl  is  a  half  fphere,  rather  flattened.  It 
ftands  on  a  foot  or  ba(e,  hollow,  and  containing  fculpture.  *  The 
cover  has  a  richly  carved  rim  rolling  round.  It  is  then  deprefsed 
flighdy,  and  rifes  in  a  carved  handle.  The  material,  judging  from  its 
great  denfity,  is  olive  wood,  cut  from  the  root.  The  raifed  rim  is  cut 
into  a  twifted  wreath  of  rofe  or  fweet  briar,  of  which  each  leaf  laps 
inwards  in  a  regular  order.  The  lid  has  then  a  depreifion  all  round, 
filled  with  a  legend  in  Arabic  letters,  divided  into  three,  as  if  reprefenting 
three  texts  or  phrafes.  In  reality  thefe  letters  have  no  meaning,  and 
have  been  placed  there  by  fome  one  ignorant  of  the  language,  only 
copying  letters  at  hazard,  fome  of  which  are  reverfed.  The  fpaces 
either  fide  of  this  infcription  are  carved  with  finall  buds,  like  the  buds  of 
thorn  or  rofe  branches.  The  handle  is  a  knob,  reprefenting  the  end  of 
a  branch  torn  from  the  ftem,  and  tied  in  a  knot.  The  top  or  ftump 
of  the  branch  is  carved  into  a  woman-headed  grotefque  ferpent,  holding 
a  fcroll.  This  is  an  allufion  to  the  fall  of  our  firft  parents.  The  torn 
end  of  the  branch  runs  into  a  ftrip  of  bark  curling  down  to  the  reft  of 
the  work.  Flowers  in  high  relief  occupy  the  fpace  between  the  handle 
and  the  Arabic  characters.  The  bowl  is  not  lefs  rich  than  the  cover 
in  this  fine  carving ;  a  wreath  of  rofes  is  twined  round  it  in  high  relief. 
Another  belt  of  Arabic  chara£lers  runs  round  below  it,  with  no  more 
Arabic  in  it  than  the  letters.  Below  thefe  is  a  band  of  flowers,  each 
diftin£Uy  carved  from  nature,  and  each  ieparate — the  rofe,  thiftle,  vine, 
pink,  pomegranate,  lily,  violet.  All  the  petals  and  leaves  are  worked 
out  with  accurate  fidelity.  They  remind  us  of  the  illuminations  in 
books  of  the  early  i6th  century,  where  thefe  flowers  are  painted  on 
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fhell  gold  grounds,  and  each  feparately.  As  regards  the  charaders,  it 
muft  be  remembered  that  none  are  fo  ornamental  as  the  Arabic  \  and  the 
carver  had,  probably,  accompanied  one  of  the  expeditions  to  the  Eaft, 
where  tbefe  chara£lers  form  a  leading  element  in  architeflural  orna- 
mentation. 

The  infide  is  carved.  The  knop  of  the  cover  forms  a  hollow  filled 
with  a  fculpture  of  Sampfon  fubduing  the  lion,  with  the  vrordsj  Jrruit 
autem  Spiritus  Domini  in  Samfonj  from  Judges  iii.  6 — **  And  the  fpirit  of 
the  Lord  came  mightily  upon  him,  and  he  rent  him  as  he  would  have 
rent  a  kid.''  Here  the  fubjefl  reprefents  Fortitude,  one  of  the  four 
virtues,  viz.  temperance,  prudence,  juftice,  and  fortitude,  caUed  cardinal 
becaufe  good  aflions  depend  on  thefe  qualities.  The  bottom  of  the 
bowl  is  cut  into  the  form  of  a  gold  or  fdver  difh,  reticulated  with  twifted 
metalwork,  and  bearing  the  head  of  St.  John  the  Baptift.  Underneath, 
in  the  hollow  of  the  rimmed  foot  or  bafe  of  the  bowl,  is  a  phcenix,  with 
a  fcroll  bearing  the  motto  vne  foy  fault  compter  aloste — One 
day  we  {hall  have  to  reckon  with  bur  hoft — in  allufion  to  the  certainty  of 
death,  and  of  a  refurreflion.  If  the  work  of  this  is  compared  with  the 
ftone  carvings  of  the  north  traniept  door  of  Rouen  Cathedral,  the  refem- 
blance  between  the  minute  carving  on  this  bowl  and  in  the  fmall 
fpandrils  of  the  broken  quatrefoiled  panels  at  Rouen  will  be  acknow- 
ledged. The  iame  work  is  feen  in  the  fmall  bufts  carved  on  the  door 
itfelf.^  Little  figures  and  animals  of  an  inch  or  lb  in  length  are  cut  in 
the  fmall  fpandrils  with  aftonifhing  fkil!.  The  head  of  St.  John  the 
Baptift  is  one  of  the  traditionary  relics  of  the  Cathedral  at  Amiens. 
His  martyrdom  figures  on  the  north-weft  door  at  Rouen.  We  may 
attribute  this  bowl,  probably  ufed  for  iacrifty  purpofes,  to  a  Normandy 
ardft  late  in  the  15th  century. 


601.  '6g. 

BOX.^  Deal,  ornamented  with  marquetry  in  wood :  bought 
as  an  example  of  cheapnefs  of  manufa<5hire.  Modern 
Auftrian.  H.  af  in.,  L.  6\  in.,  W.  4i  in.  (Paris  Exhibition, 
1867.)     Bought,  1 6 J. 


^  A  caft  of  this  wood  carving  hangs  amongft  the  architc6hiral  details  in  the 
cloifter  of  the  North  Court  of  the  Mufeum,  by  the  Ferneries. 
'  Under  the  term  Box  are  included  Caikets  and  Small  Coffers. 


1 2  Furniture  and  Woodwork. 


602.  '69. 

BOX.  Deal,  ornamented  with  marquetry  in  wood :  bought 
as  an  example  of  cheapnefs  of  manufadhire.  Modern 
Auftrian.  H.  4f  in.,  L.  8f  in.,  W.  6^  in.  (Paris  Exhibition, 
1867.)     Bought,  i/.  4J. 

59^1-  '59- 

BOX.     Marquetry  of  ivory  and  coloured  woods,  with  brafs 
ball-and-claw  feet,  lock,  and  handles.     Dutch.     About 
1600.     H.  11^  in.,  L.  22  in.,  W.  15I  in.     Bought,  7/.  10/. 


BOX.  Carved  oak,  divided  into  compartments  in  which 
are  various  figures  carved  in  relief,  picked  out  in  colours. 
Englifh  or  French.  About  1350.  H.  6  in.,  L.  ii^^  in.,  W. 
9^  in.     Bought  (Bernal  Colledtion),  1 5/.  1 5J. 

Divided  into  four  panels  by  bold  funk  mouldings  on  the  top.  A 
demi-figure  of  a  king  occupies  one,  and  a  child,  whom  the  king  is 
ftriking,  the  next  to  it.  A  knight  and  a  lady  feverally  occupy  the  odier 
two  panels.  The  central  ftile  or  divifion  forms  itfelf  into  a  tree  to  {hade 
thefe  peribnages.  This  completes  the  top  carving.  The  front  is  aUb 
in  four  panels.  A  knight  and  a  lady  occupy  one ;  a  favage  man,  all  over 
hair,  another.  The  two  centre  panels  are  filled  by  two  lions  endorfed, 
that  is,  back  to  back.  The  lock  plate  borrows  a  corner  from  each  of 
thefe.  Two  panels  on  each  fide  of  this  centre  front  panel  are  occu- 
pied by  figures  of  men  hunting.  The  back  is  occupied  by  three 
panels.  In  the  middle,  the  hunting  party  are  feated  in  an  orchard 
at  a  game  of  cheft.  A  male  and  a  female  attendant  occupy  two 
narrow  panels  on  either  fide  of  this  party.  Triangular  bars  of  wrought 
iron  ad  as  clamps,  and  the  ends  and  faftening  points  are  beaten  flat  into 
flowers,  to  form  rofettes  for  the  nails  that  faften  them  down.  The  lock 
has  had  double  hafps  {hutting  with  fnaps,  and  each  has  had  a  feparate 
keyhole.  A  loop  and  padlock  have  been  placed  in  the  centre  between 
them.  The  iron  work  is  carefully  provided  for  in  the  woodwork, 
and  it  flops  fhort  of  the  back  carvings.     The  mouldings  have  been 
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coloured  green  and  vermilion  ;  the  figures  have  been  gilt.  The  ftags 
have  been  painted  ^'proper,"  that  is,  in  their  natural  colours.  The 
heads  are  in  the  beft  defign  of  the  14th  century.  The  fubjeA  is  the 
favourite  compofition  of  the  time — adventure,  love,  and  the  chafe.  The 
king  reprefenting  the  abufe  of  power  or  cruelty,  a  type  embodied  in 
ogres,  giants,  and  other  obje6is  worthy  of  knightly  fteel  when  wars  are 
over.  In  Italian,  German,  French,  or  Englifh  chivalrous  epifbdes,  the 
fame  adventures,  perlbnages  and  fentiments,  were  univerfal.  Thus  we 
have  the  heroes  of  the  Round  Table  fbmetimes  in  Italian,  often  in 
French  romantic  tales  or  reprelentations. 

The  tenuity  of  the  figures  appears  to  give  a  French  authorfhip  to 
the  carving;  and  the  ironwork  lb  much  refembles  German  work  as 
we  fee  it  in  2i72~'55,  ii69-'64,  that  it  is  difficult  to  be  preciie. 
Englifh  work,  on  the  other  hand,  both  in  carving  and  ironwork,  is  to  be 
found  as  good  at  this  period,  and  walnut  is  the  common  wood  in  France, 
while  this  oak  was  the  material  ufed  in  England.  The  carefulnefs  of 
the  faflenings  is  enough  to  fhow  the  value  of  the  cafket,  and  of  the 
contents  for  which  it  has  been  deiigned. 


I 

Box.     Carved  oak;  geometrical  ornament.     Englifh  or 
German.    17th  century.    H.  ^^  in.,  L.  13  in.,  W.  a  in. 
Bought,  il. 

The  back  is  higher  than  the  front,  the  lid  floping  down.  It  has 
been  made  as  a  cafe  fitted  for  knives  and  forks.  The  ornament  confifls 
of  thin  incifed  work,  principally  in  circles.  It  has  no  merit  as  a  defign, 
but  is  a  curious  fpecimen  of  the  fmaller  woodwork  of  its  day. 


54-    5S' 

OX,  WORK.  Japanned  papier  mache.  Black  ground, 
with  pearl  inlay.  Imitation  Oriental.  Englifh,  modem. 
(Jennens  &  Bettridge.)  H.  3I  in.,  L.  11^  in.,  W.  8^  in. 
Bought,  3/. 


B 
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2i8i.  'e,$, 

BOX.  Carved  wood ;  on  the  lid  a  wreath  of  rofes,  fur- 
rounding  a  crowned  F.,  with  the  initials  F.V.  and  V.F. 
Flemifh.  15th  century.  H.  3^  in.,  L.  7^  in.,  W.  5  in. 
Bought  (Bernal  CoUeftion),  6/.  5J. 

BOX.  Carved  wood,  with  animals  holding  infcribed  fcroll, 
under  Gothic  canopies,  &c.  Flemifh  or  German.  Al>out 
1400.  H.  4^  in.,  L.  %\  in.,  W.  6^  in.  Bought  (Bernal 
CoUedtion),  31/.  ioj. 

Box.  Carved  wood ;  the  furface  ornamented  with  a  cufped 
lozenge  diaper ;  on  the  lid  is  a  ftag  couchant.  Flemifh 
or  German.  Latter  half  of  15th  century.  H.  3 J  in.,  L. 
II J  in.,  W.  7  in.     Bought,  6/. 

The  diapers  are  cut  out  with  a  triangular*tool,  and  cleanly  chopped, 
with  great  method.  On  the  fides,  over  the  diapered  work,  are  the 
letters  fir  m]^  '  blim  *  (b  ',  and  on  the  top  A  *,  to  which  letters,  in  old 
German,  we  have  been  unable  to  get  any  intelligible  explanation.  The 
letters  are  type  fpecimens  of  running  15th  century  writing,  and  are 
formed  by  ribbons  folded  over  to  make  the  backward  or  forward  fbrokes 
required  in  the  formation  of  the  feveral  letters. 


3608.  'ss* 

Box.  Carved  maple  wood;  on  the  lid,  relieved  on  a 
lozenge  diaper,  is  a  grotefque  nondefcript  animal. 
Flemifh  or  German.  Latter  half  of  1 5th  century.  H.  af  in., 
L.  6^  in.,  W.  4 J  in.     Bought,  4/. 

There  runs  round  the  fides  of  this  box  an  old  German  legend,  or 
infcription,  in  letters  (imilar  to  thofe  of  the  lafl  number,  mit  willen  din, 
— I  am  a  wiUing  fervant. 
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^390-    SS' 

BOX.  Olive  wood,  with  ornamental  mountings  in  repoufle 
and  chafed  brafs  work,  fupported  on  a  carved  wooden 
ftand.  Flemifh.  About  1680.  H.  with  ftand  3  ft.  2  in., 
H.  of  box  2  ft.  2  in.,  W.  i  ft.  6  in.  by  i  ft.  i  in.  Bought 
(Bemal  CoUeftion),  32/.  ioj. 

The  ftand  is  fupported  by  four  light  bulging  legs,  with  goat  heads 
and  feet  Thefe  are  conne£led  by  an  ornamented  crofs  rail  cut  into 
fhaped  curves.  The  mounts  are  five  inches  in  diameter,  and  occupy  a 
brgd  proportion  of  the  furface  of  the  box.  They  form  its  fpecial  deco- 
ration, ftanding  up  above  the  furface,  and  giving  richnefs  to  work  other- 
wife  perfe£Uy  plain.  The  brafs  work  is  beaten  up  with  common 
rounded  punches,  and  fuch  as  could  be  done  by  many  of  our  modern 
workmen  of  no  pretenfions  to  education  in  defign.  The  defign  is 
helped  out  by  ftamps  on  the  front. 


2528.   'S^. 

BOX.     Carved  oak,  with  panels  of  Gothic  tracery.    French. 
14th  century.  H.  5  in.,  L.  i  if  in.,  W.  9  in.  Bought,  2/. 

This  box  is  decorated  with  geometrical  window  traceiy  and  notchings 
on  the  angles.  The  iron  clamps  and  mounts  are  of  excellent  workman- 
fhip.  A  hammered  plate  of  this  kind  forms  a  clamp  to  the  top,  and, 
paifing  completely  round,  finifhes  with  a  flower  of  beaten  work  on  each 
fide  the  lock  plate.  The  plate  of  the  lock  itfelf  is  decorated  with  foliated 
comers.-  Parts  of  the  box  have  been  replaced. 

1621.  'ss. 

Box.  Wood,  quadrangular ;  painted  all  over  with  feated 
lions,  on  red  and  gold  ground,  mounted  with  gilt  metal 
clamps,  terminating  in  fleurs-de-lis.  Infide  the  cover  is  powdered 
with  a  Gothic  letter  G.,  crowned,  many  times  repeated,  and  in 
the  centre  are  two  clafped  hands.  French  (?).  1 5th  century. 
H.  5  J  in.,  L.  ^\  in.,  W.  5  in.  (From  Bernal  CoUedtion.) 
Given  by  M.  T.  Smith,  Esq.,  M.P. 
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4^44-    SI' 

BOX.  Root  of  maple  wood,  mounted  with  brafs  clamps, 
hinges,  and  lock,  on  raifed  plinth  carved  with  Gothic 
tracery.  French  (?).  About  1500.  H.  %\  in.,  L.  9  in.,  W. 
5f  in.     Bought,  6/. 

The  top  forms  a  panel,  there  being  a  small  moulded  rim  nailed  on. 
It  ftands  on  a  plinth  with  a  bold,  hollow  moulding,  fhaped  underneath 
into  flat  cufped  arches.  The  furface  is  covered  with  architeflonic 
tracery  and  foliated  fillings,  in  low  relief,  in  the  intervals.  The  moft 
noticeable  ornaments  are  the  fmall  bra(s  hinges  and  angle  mounts.  They 
run  acro6  the  fides,  and  conned  ends,  fides,  and  top  with  each  other  and 
with  the  bottom.  This  work  is  made  of  rods  of  brafs,  barely  a  quarter  of 
an  inch  thick,  beaten  out  into  txny  fleursHle^lis  at  the  ends,  or  wherever 
a  nail  is  wanted.  The  lid  is  lined  with  fine  old  hanging  paper  of  the 
early  fixteenth  century,  with  gilt  decorations  on  it  in  block  printing,  and 
of  the  fame  period.  We  feldom  find  any  example  of  the  common  obje<^s 
of  domeftic  ufe  fb  unchanged,  or  giving  a  better  infight  into  the  deco- 
rative work  of  its  kind  and  of  its  period. 

1 130.    '64. 

BOX  or  fmall  Coflfer.  With  arched  cover;  cane  wicker 
work,  with  lock,  hinges,  angle  plates,  &c.,  in  openwork 
brafs.  French  (?).  i6th  or  17th  century.  H.  9^  in.,  L. 
i2\  in.,  W.  8|  in.     Bought,  15/. 

The  bafket  work  of  which  this  litde  trunk  is  made,  is  of  fplit  cane 
on  round  (ticks  the  fize  of  a  drawing-pencil.  The  work  is  in  diamond 
patterns,  black  and  white.  The  principal  ornament  confifls  in  the  brafs 
work,  which  is  fhaped  on  the  edges.  These  are  faflened  on  with  flat- 
headed  nails,  which  hold  by  the  breadth  of  their  heads. 

228.  *70. 

BOX,  WORK.  Wood,  covered  with  embroidery  of  gold 
and  coloured  thread,  reprefenting  in  compartments  the 
occupations  of  the  field  and  the  charaderiftics  of  the  feafons. 
French.  i6th  century.  L.  14I  in.,  W.  i2\  in.,  H.  6\  in. 
Bought  44/. 
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Cof&et  or  box.  Covered  with  embroidered  cloth  of  gold,  reprefenting 
in  figure  fubjefts,  the  winter  and  fummer  months,  on  the  Ades ;  and  on 
the  ends  and  top,  the  fpring  and  autumn  feafons. 

The  deiigns  of  the  feveral  fubje£ts  that  make  up  the  decoration 
of  this  work-box  arc  executed  with  a  maftery  unufual  in  the  very 
fineft  embroidery.  It  takes  the  higheft  rank  among  the  works  fo 
executed  in  the  Mufeum.  May  is  reprefented  by  a  pair  of  lovers  bearing 
boughs,  June  by  a  fhepherd  and  a  fhepherdefs  (hearing  their  (heep,  July 
bv  haymakers ;  the  winter  months  by  two  vine-dreflers,  by  a  man  eating 
at  a  table  and  another  warming  his  feet  before  a  hearth.  There  is 
nothing  ipecially  new  in  thefe  emblematic  compoiitions,  but  they  are 
admirably  treated.  The  zodiacal  iigns,  in  fmall  circles  at  the  top  of 
each  compartment,  help  out  the  meaning,  while  they  add  to  the  decora- 
tive charafler  of  the  defigns.  In  all  there  are  twelve  compartments, 
and  columns  and  flourifhes  of  conventional  architedonic  charader  are 
introduced,  to  divide  and  fet  off  the  defigns.  The  gold  cloth  of  the 
foundation  is  formed  of  twifled  filk  bound  with  flat  gold,  and  forming 
what  looks  like  a  wire  of  folid  metal.  The  embroidery  is  in  coloured 
filks  in  long  embroidery  flitch,  each  covering  two  wires  or  threads  of 
the  ground.  The  figures  are  worked  up  in  relief  from  below  the  gold 
in  the  first  inflance,  and  embroidered  over.  The  embroidery  flitches 
are  loofe  enough  for  the  gold  to  (how  through  (lightly,  and  enhance  the 
richnefs  of  the  colours.  The  gold  forms  the  lights  of  the  defign  in  all 
the  colour.  The  word  Juliet  (for  Julietta),  rather  than  Giulet  or  GiuUttay 
(how  that  the  work  is  French,  or  done  by  Italians  to  French  order,  for 
fome  member  of  the  Medici  or  other  Italian  families  who  were  fo  potent 
in  introducing  Italian  art  into  France  during  and  after  the  reign  pf 
Francis  I. 


2428.    '56. 

BOX.     Tortoifefhell,  mounted  with  plaques  of  gilt  brafs 
and  filver,  in  relief.     French  or  Flemifh.     17th  cen- 
tury.    H.  6  in.,  L.  1 1  in.,  W.  8  in.     Bought,  2/.  ioj. 

The  tortoifefhell  with  which  the  box  is  covered  has  been  (haped 
under  preflure  and  by  heat.  The  feature  beft  worth  obfervation  in  this 
piece  is  the  metal  mounting.  The  angles,  top,  &c.,  are  decorated  with 
beaten  work  of  brafs.  The  deftgn  is  of  (lowers  boldly  beaten  up,  and 
having  birds  in  the  centre.  This  central  portion  is  covered  with  filver 
in  thin  plates.  Thefe  are  jacketed  on  and  (aftened  with  rivets ;  the 
work  is  then  beaten  and  chafed  into  the  lines  of  the  de(ign  underneath, 

F.  B 
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being,  of  courie,  thin  enough  for  this  to  be  done  without  beating  down 
the  repoufie  (or  beaten  i/^)  work  underneath.  Work  fb  iblidly  put 
together  will  bear  cleaning  and  rubbing  in  a  manner  that  mere  gilding 
or  (ilvering  would  not,  without  rubbing  through  on  the  falient  points. 
It  is  well  worthy  of  ftudy  by  modem  metal  workers.  The  date  may 
be  placed  at  the  close  of  the  17th  century.  The  general  richnefs  of 
the  work  bears  fome  analogy  to  the  plate  defigns  of  the  reign  of  our 
Charles  II.     The  original  key  has  been  preferved. 

5932.  '59. 

BOX.     Tortoifefhell  and  brafs,  foliated  and  floriated  fcroll 
ornament;    red    "Boule"    work.      French.      About 
I7cx>.     H.  9^  in.,  L.  i  ft.  7^  in.,  W.  i  ft.  i  in.     Bought,  35/. 

This  is  decorated  with  {hell  ^'  Boule  "  work  in  large  foliated  deiigns. 
It  is  of  the  date  of  Louis  XV.  The  bafe,  angle,  and  top  mounts 
are  of  fblid  brais.  The  top  has  an  ingenious  crank  to  fupport  it  when 
open,  and  to  fold  back.  Great  ingenuity  will  be  found  in  the  mechanifm 
of  cabinets,  dreffing-tables,  writing-tables  (fecretaires),  bureaux,  &c. 
of  the  reigns  of  Louis  XV.,  and  ftill  more  Louis  XVI.,  when  this 
kind  of  inventivenefe  was  carried  to  perfeftion  in  France.  But  all 
contrivances  for  neatnefs,  concealment,  or  mere  cafual  convenience, 
as  in  the  prefent  cafe,  deferve  the  attention  of  modern  makers  and 
amateurs. 

Boule  work  owes  its  name  to  a  cabinet-maker,  engraver  and  chafer, 
of  the  17th  century,  named  Andre  Charles  Boule.  He  was  born  in 
1642,  and  lived  to  the  age  of  ninety,  dying  in  1732.  The  work  which 
he  is  (aid  to  have  invented  is  the  inlay  of  tortoifefhell  with  brais  or  latten, 
tin,  or  white  amalgams  of  metal.  We  give  a  fiiller  account  of  this 
manuia£hire  under  the  head  of  the  Furniture  Exhibition  at  Gore  Houfe, 
which  will  follow  at  the  end  of  the  account  of  the  colle£tion  at  South 
Kenfington. 

There  is  nothing  fpecial  about  this  particular  box,  but  for  the  prefent 
it  is  the  only  piece  of  that  kind  of  manu&£hire  in  the  colledion.  The 
name  of  Boule  himfelf  will  be  found  in  the  biographical  jQcetches. 


B 


8506.    '63. 

OX.     Red  lacquer.     Decorated  with  gilt  arabefques,  car- 
touches, &c. ;  in  the  centre  a  fortune-teller ;  gilt  metal 
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lock  and  hinges.    French.     1 8th  century.    H.  4  in.,  L.  1 1^  in., 
W.  9  in.     Bought,  5/. 

A  fpecimen  of  work  fuggefted  by,  though  by  no  means  imitated  from, 
actual  ipecimens  of  Chinefe  lacquer  work.  This  ware,  as  well  as 
oriental  China,  begun  to  be  imported  largely  into  the  north  of  Europe, 
Holland  efpecially,  during  the  reign  of  Louis  XV.  The  top  of  this 
box  is  arched  like  the  old-fafhioned  trunk.  It  is  decorated  with  gilding, 
and  figured  with  an  elaborate  fcutcheon  in  etched  gilding.  This  latter 
ii  profufely  decorated  with  mafks,  fupporters  and  grotefque  ornament.  It 
contains  a  compofition  of  a  lady  fitting  and  a  fortune-teller  reading  the 
future  for  her.  All  the  fides,  ends,  edges  and  furiaces,  are  decorated 
with  gilded  ornaments  of  the  fame  kind.  The  method  of  working 
has  been  to  lay  the  gold  on  the  vermilion  lacquer  groimd,  and  proceed 
afterwards  to  etch  on  it  with  a  needle.  The  gold,  fcraped  or  hatched 
out,  {hows  the  red  lines  by  way  of  fhading.  The  whole  furface  has 
then  been  delicately  rubbed  down  and  polifhed,  without  difturbing  the 
gilding  any  further. 


8507.  '6^. 

BOX.     Red  lacquer.     Decorated  with  gilt  arabefques ;  gilt 
metal  lock  and  hinges.     French.     i8th  century.     H. 
i^  in.,  L.  5^  in.,  W.  2.  in.     Bought,  2/. 

This  is  a  lefs  important  fpecimen  of  the  &me  decoration  as  that 
lafl  delcribed. 


528.  ^6g. 

BOX.     Wood,  covered  with  crimfon  velvet,  with  handle, 
lock    plate,  and   ornaments    in   gilt  copper.     French. 
1 8th  century.     H.  11  in.,  W.  19 J  in.     Bought  14/. 

The  red  velvet  with  which  this  box  is  covered  is  trimmed  with  gold 
gimp  and  nails  headed  with  rofettes  and  fleurs-de-lis.  The  lock  plate 
has  a  bas-relief  of  Minerva,  with  lance  reverfed,  in  gilt  metal.  It  has 
probably  held  a  diploma  or  other  document,  rolled. 
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BOX.     Wood,  carved  and  gilt.     French.     i8th  century. 
H.  6  in.,  L.  6^  in.,  W.  4  in.     Bought,  4/.  16 J. 

The  fides  are  formed  into  panels  with  guilloche  mouldings ;  and 
wreaths,  looped  in  the  centre,  crofs  the  angles.  The  top  is  farcophagus 
fhaped,  with  flat  panel.  It  is  provided  with  a  foliated  handle  above. 
The  whole  of  the  carving  is  cut  clearly  and  neady  out  of  the  folid  wood. 
It  is  a  good  fpecimen  of  the  carving  in  foft  wood,  fpecially  cut  for 
gilding,  of  the  Louis  XVI.  period.  It  belongs  to  the  fecond  half  of  the 
1 8th  century.  Much  excellent  work  of  this  kind  is  to  be  found  on 
pi(^ure  frames,  panelling,  &c. 

9087.  '6^. 

BOX.     Ebony,  mounted  in  gilt  metal   and  fet  with   two 
plaques  of  painted  enamel.    Modern  French.    H.  7  j  in., 

L.  10^  in.,  W.  7^  in.     Bought,  20/. 

A  fpecimen  of  the  modern  ufe,  by  the  French  makers,  of  their  Sevres 
enamel  in  woodwork. 

582.  '54- 

BOX  or  Coffer  (Reliquary  ?).    Wood,  carved,  painted,  and 
gilt.     German  Byzantine.     12th  century.     H.  6i  in., 
L.  13  in.,  W.  8  in.     Bought,  20/. 

The  top  is  pyramidal,  with  flattened  apex.  It  divides  into  five 
panels,  which,  like  the  front,  are  occupied  by  griffins  and  beafls  of  the 
chafe,  in  relief.  The  end  panels  contain  runic  knots.  The  flats  of  the 
dividing  bands,  which  are  unmoulded  on  their  fides,  are  decorated  with 
incifed  Greek  frets,  zig-zag  bands,  crofTes,  beads,  &c.  It  is  a  rare 
example  of  Rhenifh  Byzantine  work  in  this  material.  The  Greek  in- 
fluence, with  its  traces  of  claffic  ornament,  and  the  vigorous  northern 
life  with  which  it  is  united,  gives  us  the  main  charadteriflics  of  this 
northern  art  of  which  in  carved  fhrines,  reliquaries,  &c.,  we  have 
excellent  examples  in  the  Mufeum. 

The  back  is  decorated  with  interlaced  chequers,  a  quatrefoil  in  relief 
filling  each  fquare  fpace.  There  are  remains  of  colour  and  gUding  on 
the  animals  and  the  decoration.  It  flands  on  four  flattened  ball  feet. 
The  bottom  is  alfo  lined  out  into  four  panels,  and  both  the  dividing 
bands  and  the  panels  decorated  with  light  line  ornament  incifed. 
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1 167.  '60. 

BOX.  Beech  wood,  carved  with  interlacing  frets  and  bands 
in  low  relief,  decorated  with  conventional  foliage,  and 
three  armorial  ihields  at  each  end ;  the  hinges  and  clamps  of 
brafswire.  German.  Second  half  of  13th  century.  H.  4  in., 
L.  I2f  in.,  W.  5  in.     Bought,  i/.  ioj. 

The  arms  have  no  indication  of  tin£lures.  The  firft  fhield  on  the 
left  IS  charged  with  three  bendlets ;  the  fecond  with  the  letter  T  ;  the 
third  with  a  fefs,  chequy  of  ten.  The  fhields,  on  the  right  bear  :  the 
firft  a  chevron,  the  fecond  a  fe(s,  the  third  is  party  per  faltire. 

The  metal  mounts  are  worth  notice.  They  are  of  brafs  wire,  beaten 
into  little  flowers  -^ths  of  an  inch  only  in  fize.  The  angle  clamps 
extend  |  of  an  inch  on  each  fide. 

1 168.    '64. 

BOX.  Wood,  painted  red,  and  diapered  with  rofes  and 
ftars  in  gold;  the  hinges,  clamps  and  lock  plate,  of 
floriated  wrought  iron.  German.  Second  half  of  15th  cen- 
tury.    H.  5f  in.,  L.  I  if  in.,  W.  8^  in.     Bought,  5/.  loj. 

This  cofFer-fhaped  box  owes  its  character  to  the  delicate  iron  work 
of  the  clamps  and  lock.  Thefe  join  the  four  fides  to  each  other,  and 
the  bottom  to  the  fides.  There  are  between  the  two  hinges  on  the  top 
long  ornamental  clamps,  added  as. ornaments  only.  This  metal  work 
is  nowhere  thicker  than  ^th  of  an  inch,  and  fometimes  as  fine  as  ^th. 
It  is  fet  on  edge,  and  the  extremities  beaten  flat  into  quatrefoils.  The 
lock  plate  is  pierced  with  fimilar  fhapes. 

1166.    '64. 

BOX.  Beech  or  maple  wood,  carved  in  panels,  with  foliage 
of  vine,  oak,  and  maple ;  the  central  panel  containing 
a  falcon  with  outfpread  wings,  and  an  infcribed  label  beneath. 
The  hinges  and  clamps  are  of  floriated  wrought  iron.  German. 
15th  century.     H.  ^\  in.,  L.  %\  in.,  W.  6f  in.     Bought,  5/. 

The  carving  is  in  the  old  medixval  manner,  with  an  edge  like  a  ribbon, 
but  of  15th  century  work  and  near  the  end  of  it.      The  legend  on  the 
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label  runs :  IcH  fint  in  dir  mine  heiss  gir — ^In  thee  my  heart's 
defire  I  find.  The  box  has,  probably,  been  ufed  for  keeping  hawks' 
bells,  hoods,  &c.,  &c.,  and  we  muft  receive  this  affectionate  efRiiion 
as  applicable  to  the  fport. 


Box.     Carved  wood,  with  figures  of  animals  bearing  fcroUs. 
German.     About  i4CX>-50.      H.  4^  in.,  L.  8  in.,  W. 
6^  in.     Bought  (Bemal  CoUeftion),  15/:  ioj. 

On  the  lid  are  three  funk  panels,  and  on  each  fide  one.  Thefe  are 
occupied  by  animals  of  an  heraldic,  or  rather  an  emblematic  charaAer, 
being  probably  allufions  to  family  names  and  arms.  They  are  filled 
out  with  fcrolls.  The  three  top  panels  are  fhaped  into  fmall  canopied 
niches,  and  the  fides  made  out  with  vine  leaves  and  other  foliage.  On 
the  fcrolls  are  infcriptions  in  old  German.  In  the  top  panels  are,  e.g.,  an 
ape  with  a  fool's-cap  on  his  head  and  the  legend  Einfetig  tor  und-^A 
precious  fool.  A  (wan,  jtbe^  and  between  them  a  ftag  and  the  words 
Fil  hir/chj  a  ftag.  In  the  front  panel  we  have  a  man-headed  eagle  and  the 
legend,  Mit  willen  dim  ich — I  ferve  with  good  will.  Another  contains  an 
owl  dancing,  and  the  words  an  true  tanS — a  r^ular  dance.  Others  con- 
tain a  fwan  and  an  eagle,  with  their  names  below.  The  angles  and 
corners  are  tied  with  finall  metal  mc5unts — iron  bars  or  rods  beaten  out 
into  ftars  at  the  ends.  The  divifions  or  bars  between  the  panels  afford 
flat  fpaces  to  hold  thefe  mounts.  Otherwife  there  are  no  mouldings  or 
panel  lines.  Whether  fome  political  fquib  or  (atire  has  been  perpetrated 
under  thefe  humorous  carvings  is  more  than  can  be  now  determined,  but 
from  the  animals,  of  which  many  are  well  known  as  the  cognizances  of 
fome  of  the  femous  houfes  in  Germany — the  fwan,  for  inftance,  of  the 
duchy  of  Cleves — it  may  be  concluded  that  allufions  are  intended  to  fome 
political  combinations  or  alliances. 


598.   '64. 

BOX  or  Coffer.     Walnut  wood,  carved  all  over  in  Gothic 
tracery.    German.    About  1460.    H.  9^  in.,  L.  19  in., 
W.  12  in.     Bought,  12/. 

The  tracery  is  cut  in  three  bands  on  the  front  and  back,  and  in 
circles  on  the  ends.     The  work  is  sunk  fome  y^^ths  of  an  inch.     It 
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reprefents  elaborate  flamboyant  tracery.  On  the  ends  we  have  in  German 
black  letter  ^(ll^SUS  iVtana,  and  ^ttonai  bo.  tt.  b.  t.  from  the  antiphon 
O  Adonai  et  dux  domus  Ifrael  &c.,  fung  before  the  Magnificat  on  the ' 
days  immediately  preceding  the  Feaft  of  the  Nativity.  The  box  has 
been  made  for  holding  the  linet\  required  for  the  altar  fervice  in  fome 
domeftic  chapel. 


357'   54- 

BOX  or  Reliquary.     Wood,   carved  and  gilt.  Brought 

from  Conftance,  and  said  to  have  formerly  contained 

the  relics  of  St.  Boniface.     German.     About  149c.  H.  2  ft., 
L.  2  ft.  II  in.,.  W.  ift.  5 J  in.     Bought,  37/. 

This  chafle  or  reliquary  is  in  the  form  of  a  tomb  or  fhrine,  with  a 
gable  roof,  and  fmall  pinnacles  at  the  corners.  This  is  properly  the  old 
claffic  notion  of  a  tomb,  a  houfe,  the  domus  ultima^  or  laft  home.  It  is 
of  wood,  carved  and  gilt.  The  fides  and  end  are  divided,  by  late 
15th  century  arches,  into  three  panels.  The  arches  are  round,  and 
the  inner  beads  of  the  moulding  crofs  each  other,  and  die  into  the 
outer  projedion,  inftead  of  being  mitred,  as  in  Englifh  and  French  work. 
On  the  fpandrils  are  boldly-cut  crockets,  and  below,  fmall]  animals. 
The  litde  buttreiTes  that  divide  the  panels  are  worked  with  jambs, 
with  their  bafes,  &c.,  and  the  angles  have  pinnacles  and  ftatuettes  of 
(kints,  which  have  been  covered  by  crocketed  canopies. 

The  fix  fide  panels  are  filled  with  bas-relief  reprefentations  of  Our 
Saviour's  Paffion.  Firft  comes  the  triumphal  entry  into  Jerufalem, 
with  which  the  different  afts  of  the  Paffion  take  their  beginning ;  the 
fecond  panel  contains  the  Laft  Supper ;  the  third,  the  Agony  in  the 
Garden  of  Gcthfemane;  the  fourth,  the  Struggle  of  St.  Peter,  who 
drew  a  fword  and  fmote  Malchus,  the  High  Prieft's  fervant,  and  cut  off 
his  ear.  This  fubje£i:  fills  one  of  the  ends.  The  fifth,  the  Condemnation 
by  Pilate,  the  Roman  Governor ;  the  fixth,  the  Scourging  of  Chrift  at 
the  Pillar ;  the  feventh,  the  Crowning  with  Thorns,  and  the  mockery 
and  derifion  of  the  byftanders  j  the  eighth  reprefents  the  Way  of  the 
Crofs,  and  the  adion  of  St.  Veronica,  who,  according  to  the  tradition, 
wiped  the  face  of  the  Redeemer  with  a  napkin,  and  a  likenefs  of  the 
face  remained  ftained  on  the  napkin. 

Then  follow  thofe  on  the  two  floping  fides  of  the  roof.  The  firft 
of  thefe  contains  the  Nailing  of  the  Redeemer  to  His  Cro(s ;  the  fecond, 
the  Crucifixion,  with  St.  Mary  and  St.  John,  the  &vourite  difciple,  on 
either  fide  >  the  third  contains  the  Entombment ;  the  fourth,  the  Refur- 
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reAion,  with  the  guards  fleeping  round  the  tomb,  or  paralyzed  with 
terror  at  the  fight ;  the  fifth,  the  appearance  to  the  Twelve ;  the  fixth, 
the  A(cenfion  into  Heaven.  The  gables  form  two  triangular  panels ;  one 
of  thefe  contains  a  reprefentation  of  the  Defcent  into  Limbus,  or  the 
Harrowing  of  Hell.  The  Redeemer  »is  reprefented,  in  the  traditional 
manner,  knocking  at  the  door  of  Hades,  which  falls  before  Him,  and 
from  the  prifbn-houfe  He  hands  up  one  by  one  the  company  detained 
therein,  beginning  with  the  first  Adam.  This  fubje£l  forms  one  of  the 
compofitions  in  the  well-known  "  Life  of  Chrifl "  of  Fra  Beato  An- 
gelico,  in  the  Academy  at  Florence,  and  has  been  treated  by  many 
early  painters.  The  other  gable  contains  a  reprefentation  of  the  Holy 
Trinity  in  Glory — the  Eternal  Father  and  the  Son  feated,  and  the  Holy 
Spirit  in  the  form  of  a  dove  between. 

The  chara(Eler  of  the  architedonic  ornament  feems  to  belong  to 
Southern  Germany  or  Switzerland,  the  excellence  of  the  modelling  and 
defign  is  equal  to  the  finefl  work  that  could  be  found  in  Bavaria,  or 
amongft  the  immediate  predeceilbrs  of  Holbein.  Thefe  figures  are  but 
a  few  inches  high,  but  they  are  defigned  with  complete  knowledge  of 
drawing ;  and  neither  in  the  attitudes  nor  proportions  is  there  any  of 
the  grotefquenefe  we  oblerve  in  the  works,  however  good  in  many 
qualities  of  artiftic  excellence,  of  the  15th  century  German  artiils. 
At  the  fame  time  the  early  traditions  as  to  treatment,  and  the  South 
German  charafter  of  defign,  are  recognifable  throughout.  Small 
ftatuettes  are  on  the  angles,  under  their  crocketed  canopies.  Two  of 
thefe  reprefent  St.  Catherine  of  Alexandria  and  St.  John,  but  they  are 
much  defaced.  We  give  the  ftatement  which  accompanied  the  chafTe, 
that  it  contained  at  one  time  the  relics  of  St.  Boniface.  Thefe,  how- 
ever, are  preferved  in  the  Church  of  St.  Aleffio  at  Rome.  It  has 
probably  been  kept  in  fome  private  oratory. 


7902.    '61. 

BOX  or  Cafket.  Ebony,  inlaid  with  ivory.  In  the  in- 
terior are  ten  drawers  and  a  clofet,  alfo  inlaid  with  ivory, 
reprefenting  hunting  fcenes.  German.  i6th  century.  H.  i  ft. 
3  in.,  L.  I  ft.  7^  in.,  W.  12^-  in.     Bought,  10/.  i8j.  8^. 

The  door  is  wanting.  There  are  drawers  and  pigeon-holes,  which  a 
door  has  covered.  It  forms,  with  the  fides,  a  fort  of  box  without  mould- 
ings, panelling,  or  any  external  ornament.  The  drawers  and  central 
pigeon-hole  front  are  inlaid  with  plaques  or  fheets  of  ivory,  and  the 
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defigns  helped  out  with  etching  filled  in  with  black  printers'  ink.  The 
hunting  fcenes  differ,  (bme  being  ftag-hunts,  with  horfe  and  hound, 
(bme  encounters  with  boars,  ftags,  bears,  &c.  All  arc  defigned  with 
fpirit  and  knowledge  of  animal  form. 


1565-  '55- 

BOX.     Covered  with  Stucco,  with  various  figure  fubjefts  in 
relief.     German.     i6th  century.     H.  5^  in.,  L.  7f  in. 
Bought,  i/.  1 6 J.     • 

Wood,  covered  with  white  compofition,  bound  with  a  brafs  moulding 
below,  and  mounted  on  brafs  feet.  The  fides  have  pilafters  decorated 
with  tiny  arabefques.  It  will  be  feen,  from  the  fmallnefs  of  the  entire 
box,  what  is  the  fcale  of  the  arabe(que  decorations,  yet  animals  as  well 
as  flowers,  fcroU-work,  &c.,  have  a  place  amongft  them.  The  four 
fides  have  four  bas-relief  compofitions  on  them.  The  fi'ont  contains 
the  death  of  Regulus,  the  Roman  general.  This  famous  and  almoft 
mythical  charader,  ftands  for  the  type  of  ^'Antique  Roman"  patriotifm. 
He  was  Conful  of  the  Republic  with  Manlius  Vulfo  Longus  in  256  B.C. 
On  another  fide  we  fee  the  felf-devotion  of  M.  Curtius,  leaping,  armed 
and  mounted,  into  the  chafm  in  the  Roman  Forum.  Another  com- 
pofition is  the  ftory  of  Pyramus  and  Thifbe;  and  the  fourth  the 
Metamorphofis  of  Actaeon  into  a  ftag  pulled  down  by  his  own  pack 
of  hounds.  The  figures  are  fcarcely  two  inches  high,  and  all  details 
of  drefs,  &c.,  are  entered  into  with  the  **  thoroughnefs  "  of  good  German 
art  of  the  i6th  century.  It  is  probably  Nuremberg  work  of  the  time 
of  Charles  V. 

Box.     Walnut  wood,  inlaid  with  ivory  marquetry.     Ger- 
man (?).     Dated    1566.      H.  4  in.,   L.   12  in.,   W. 
7  J  in.     Bought  (Bernal  CoUeftion),  15/. 

Decorated  on  the  top  and  fides  with  well-arranged  bands  of  ftrap- 
work  and  figures,  di(pofed  about  the  corners  and  interfeAions,  of  cupids, 
&c.,  all  etched  with  the  needle.  The  figure  defign  is  a  poor  imitation 
of  Italian  drawing,  and  the  work  would  feem  more  properly  Spanifh 
or  Flemifh.  The  centre  of  the  lid  is  occupied  by  a  large  armorial 
(hield,   containing    amongft    its   quarterings    Leon,    Caftile,  Bavaria? 
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Over  all  a  ducal  crown  and  the  order  of  the  Golden  Fleece.  The 
way  in  which  three  fimple  and  two  compound  fhields  are  quartered 
is  worth  notice. 

^813.   '56. 

BOX.  Olive  wood,  inlaid  with  bone  and  horn  in  fcroUs, 
birds  and  medallions  in  black  engraved  outlines;  on 
the  top  a  figure  of  a  woman  reclining,  a  dog  by  her  fide,  and 
in  front  two  lions.  German.  i6th  century.  H.  6  in.,  L.  9 
in.,  W.  6^  in.     Bought,  4/.  ^ 

Bone  and  horn  are  ufed  in  this  inlay.  The  defigns  on  the  bone  are 
helped  out  with  etching.  The  arabe(que  and  ftrapwork  is  roughly 
fketched  in.  The  lady  with  a  dog  on  the  lid  ftands  for  Diana. 
Monfters,  animals,  and  flowers,  figure  amongft  the  arabefques.  It  has 
a  fnap  lock,  which  confifts  of  one  large  bolt  preiTed  by  a  V  ^ring.  The 
wards  are  ingenious.  One  piece  of  iron,  three  fides  of  a  fquare  in  fliape, 
ferves  for  the  pin  to  take  the  pipe  of  the  key,  which  turns  on  it  and 
for  two  teeth  or  wards  left  on  the  oppofite  fide  of  the  iron  through 
which  it  pafTes.  The  hinges  have  been  fitted  to  the  box  before  the 
marquetry  was  laid  on,  and  do  not  (how.  There  is  a  finall  fide  recep- 
tacle for  jewels  or  gold  in  the  infide  of  the  box.  . 

4^96.  '^y. 

BOX.    Ebony  ;  barrel-fhaped,  on  fijuare  plinth,  with  filver 
plates  in  repoufl^  or  beaten  work.     German.     About 
1600.     H.  4^  in.,  L.  5  in.,  W.  4  in.     Bought,  10/.  loj. 

A  box  fuch  as  we  ufe  to  hold  twine.  It  is  of  fine  workmanfhip,  and 
ftands  on  elegandy  turned  volutes,  like  rams'  horns,  of  brafs,  ending  in 
helmeted  mafks.  The  top,  fides,  and  ends,  are  plated  with  filver 
decorated  with  cupids  andarabefque  ornaments. 

^574-  '56. 

BOX.     Ebony;    barrel-fhaped,  on  fquare  plinth,  overlaid 
with    plates    of    perforated  metal   work.       German. 
About  1600.    H.  4I  in.,  L.  5^  in.,  W.  3  J  in.    Bought,  i/.  i6j. 

A  barrel  fimilar  to  No.  4296.-'57,  but  the  metal  work  is  o'f  pierced 
brafs  reticulated  work,  mounted  on  copper  that  has  been  plated  with 
filver,  or  tin,  now  worn  away. 
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z^zi.  '56. 

BOX  or  Cafket.  A  jewel  cafket,  polifhed  wood,  mounted 
with  brafe  efcutcheon  corner  plates  and  floriated  hinges. 
German  (?).  17th  century.  H.  9 J  in.,  L.  i  ft.  3  in.,  W. 
9  in.     Bought,  4/.  loj. 

1642.  '56. 

BOX.     Wood,  redahgular,  covered  with   filver  foil  em- 
bofled  with  cartouche  work  and  gadroons.     German. 
17th  century.     H.  3^  in.,  L.  9;^  in.,  W.  7J  in.     Bought,  6/. 

The  centres  of  the  four  fides  proje£l.  The  fides  as  well  as  the  top 
are  decorated  with  running  mouldings,  delicately  worked  over  with 
ftamps  and  punches,  and  filvered.  All  the  decorations  are  efFe£ted  by 
the  ufe  of  bookbinders'  tools. 

906.  *68. 

BOX.  Wood,  carved  in  foliage  patterns  and  fcroU  work ; 
with  lock  plate,  handle  and  mounts  in  iron,  copied 
from  a  cafket  of  the  early  part  of  the  13  th  century,  formerly 
in  the  abbey  of  Eberfbach.  Modern  German.  H.  6  in.,  W. 
i6§  in.,  Diam.,  11  in.     Bought,  17/.  loj. 

We  mufl,  from  this  copy,  gather  a  defcription  of  a  curious  original. 
The  work  is  incifed,  leaving  fhort  or  pointed  top  lines  to  mofl  of  the 
work.  It  confifls  of  bands,  or  long  panels  of  volute  carving,  ending  in 
coarfe  flowers,  and  fpringing  from  a  monfler  in  the  manner  of  the 
Romanefque  work  on  the  columns  of  the  porch  of  Chartres  Cathedral, 
and  much  fuch  work  in  Lombardy.  The  iron  work  is  in  the  form  of 
fo  many  bars,  bent  out  fquare  like  handles,  and  &flened  down  by 
rofettes  at  each  end.  Thefe  extend  along  each  panel  of  the  top,  and 
flmilarly  along  the  fides.  The  iron  work  is  in  round  rods,  with  fmall 
knobs  and  collars  in  the  middle.  The  rofette  work,  and  a  row  of  round 
ball  nail-heads  in  the  middle  of  the  lid  (the  mounts  being  in  pairs),  are 
punched  fo  as  to  have  a  granulated  appearance.  We  conclude  that 
this  reprefents  the  original  work. 
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35^'  '64. 

BOX  or  CoflFer.  Gilt  wood ;  a  "  chafle "  or  reliquary  ; 
with  painted  panels,  fhowing  fcripture  subjefts  and 
half-length  figures  of  faints.  Italian,  Florentine.  About  1300. 
H.  9i  in.,  L.  13  in.,  W.  6^  in.     Bought,  20/. 

This  is  one  of  numerous  reliquaries  painted  by  the  leading  artifts  of 
the  13th,  14th,  and  15th  centuries,  in  Italy,  and  fpecially  Florence. 
Numbers  may  ftill  be  feen.in  the  facrifly  of  S.  Mark,  the  work  of  Fra 
Giovanni  Angelico— fome  of  his  fineft  productions.  The  wood  is 
cyprefs,  chofen  on  account  of  its  prefervatlve  qualities,  and  the  fur&ce 
prepared  with  geiTo,  or  plafter  and  fize,  till  a  good  bed  is  made  for 
gilding  and  painting.  This  gives  luftre  to  the  gold,  which  can  then  be 
bumiflied  and  tooled  with  bookbinders'  implements.  In  this  inftance 
the  reliquary  is  in  the  form  of  a  fmall  mediaeval  tomb,  roofed  and  formed 
into  panels  on  the  fides,  and  in  the  four  roof  gables.  Thefe  latter  are 
painted  on  one  fide  with  the  Vifitation ;  St.  Elizabeth  is  reprefented  in 
her  bed,  and  the  infant  Baptift  is  handed  over  to  the  BlefTed  Virgin,  who 
ftands  at  her  fide.  This  is  a  variation  of  the  traditional  treatment  of  the 
age  in  which  it  was  executed.  We  have,  however,  on  the  mouldings 
of  the  panel,  in  red  Gothic  letters,  the  names  of  the  perfonages.  The 
oppofite  fide  reprefents  the  baptifm  of  Chrift.  On  the  end  gables  are 
(hields,  fupported  by  flying  angels :  or,  three  fifhes  gules ;  in  chief, 
St.  Peter's  keys,  between  a  mitre  and  crozier  head.  This  has  been 
made  for  the  Prior  of  a  convent.  On  the  fide  and  end  panels  are, 
under  niches  which  form  part  of  the  gilded  woodwork,  a  row  of  demi- 
figures  of  various  faints.  The  apoftles  and  evangelifts,  SS.  Gregory, 
Antony  Abbot,  Chriflopher,  and  others.  Thefe  have  all  had  their 
names  written  on  the  edge  of  the  moulding  below,  in  vermilion,  but 
in  moft  inftances  they  arc  but  partially  legible.  The  painting  is  of  the 
fchool  of  Giotto.  Some  of  the  heads  are  worthy  of  the  mafter  himfelf, 
and  remind  us  of  his  works  at  Florence. 

1 153.    '64. 

BOX,  with  Cover.     Boxwood,  with  necking  and  knop  of 
chafed  filver,  intended  to  hold  altar  breads,  required  for 
the  mafs.     The  body  of  the  box  is  carved  with  the  events  of 
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the  Paffion  of  Our  Lord^  in  twelve  compartments,  the  cover 
with  fcroll  ornament.  Italian,  Venetian  (?).  Second  half  of 
14th  century.     H.  4^  in.,  diam.  4  in.     Bought,  16/. 

The  fides  are  divided  into  fmall  arches,  and  a  carved  angel  fills  the 
fpandrils  above  each.  The  figures  forming  the  groups  are  fomething 
over  half  an  inch.  The  lid  is  bound  with  gilt  metal,  which  is  cufped 
and  chafed.  The  top  is  carved  with  fcroll  work,  and  has  been  furnifhed 
with  a  metal  handle,  which  is  now  incomplete.  It  has  ferved  for  fbme 
domeflic  chapel. 

154  to  154^.  '6g. 

BOX  and  Cover.  Wood,  painted  on  the  cover  with  the 
figure  of  St.  Jerome,  on  the  fides  with  the  early  hiflory 
of  our  Lord.  Italian.  15th  century.  H.  9^  in.,  L.  22  in., 
W.  1 2 J.  in.     Bought,  20/. 

This  box  contains  in  the  panels  of  its  ends,  fides  and  lid,  valuable 
fpecimens  of  the  Florentine  painting  of  the  14th  century.  It  has  held 
corporals  or  other  cloths  required  for  the  mafs.  The  top  has  a  painting 
of  S.  Jerome,  the  fevourite  exemplar  of  penance  fb  conflandy  brought 
forward  in  the  earlier  Italian  art.  On  the  fides  and  ends  are  :  i.  The 
Annunciation.  2.  The  Adoration  of  the  Shepherds.  3.  The  Ado- 
ration of  the  Magi.  4.  The  Maflacre  of  the  Innocents.  The  ftifFnefs 
of  attitude  and  deficiencies  of  academic  knowledge  in  the  figure  drawing 
are  confiflent  with  great  intenfity  of  charaderexprefTed  in  the  &ces,  and 
grace  in  the  pofe  of  the  figures. 

3:265.   '56. 

BOX.     Carved  bone   and  wood   marquetry;   fubjeft,  the 
hiftory  of  Jafon.     Italian.     15th  century.     H.  io|;  in., 
L.15J  in.,  W.  8  in.     Bought,  38/. 

BOX,  with  Cover.  Gilt  ftucco  on  wood,  circular,  with 
foliated  ornament  and  medallions,  containing  flags  and 
fhields  of  arms.  Italian.  Firft  half  of  15  th  century.  H.  5f 
in.,  diam.  13I;  in.     Bought,  i6s.  id 

This  is  in  fmall  a  fpecimen  of  the  gilt  gefTo  ornamentation  of  which 
the  department  has  fo  many  fine  fpecimens  in  the  form  of  CafTones, 
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marriage  and  iacrifty  coffers.  The  decorations  are  fcroll  foliage,  ending 
in  the  flowers  of  the  pink,  coloured  to  nature.  There  are  medallions 
on  the  fides  containing  a  hart  laid  up  in  a  field  vert  (green).  The  arms, 
in  medallions  on  the  top,  confifl  of  a  hart  rampant,  and  in  the  other 
(hield  a  crofs  ifTuing  from  a  mound  or  rock.  Thefe  are  the  Buon- 
delmonte  bearings.  The  branch  foliations  are  Ample  and  boldly  deligned, 
and  helped  out  with  bookbinders'  tooling.  The  box  is  lined  with 
green  filk, 

17.  '69. 

BOX,  Toilet.  Wood,  covered  with  pink  filk,  em- 
broidered in  coloured  filks  and  gold  thread ;  in  front  is 
an  armorial  fhield  in  its  proper  tindhzres.  Italian.  Early  17  th 
century.     H.  16  in.,  W.  16  in.     Bought,  4/. 

This  ftands  on  gilt-wood  knob  feet.  It  is  (haped  into  a  coved  top, 
ending  in  a  ridge  by  which  it  is  opened.  The  whole  is  covered  with 
red  fatin,  and  embroidered  with  fcroU-leaves,  birds,  &c.,  in  gold  thread 
and  colours.  In  front  is  a  fhield  of  two  coats  impaled ;  the  firfl,  or 
and  fable ;  a  feft,  divided  per  pale,  gules  and  argent ;  in  chief,  an 
eagle,  difplayed  and  crowned,  of  the  fecond.  For  crefl,  a  crowned 
eagle,  difplayed.  The  fecond  coat  bears;  per  fefs,  or  and  azure;  in 
chief,  an  eagle  difplayed,  crowned  or ;  in  bafe,  a  compafs  between 
three  flaming  flars  of  the  firfl.  This  has  probably  held  one  of  the  lofty 
perruques  of  the  early  17th  century.  There  are  receptacles  for  combs 
in  the  fides. 

18.  '69. 

BOX,  Toilet.  Wood,  covered  with  green  filk,  em- 
broidered in  coloured  filks  and  gold  thread ;  in  front  is 
an  armorial  fhield  in  its  proper  tinftures.  Italian.  Early  17th 
century.     H.  17  in.,  W.  16  i  in.     Bought,  4/. 

A  pemique  cafe  fimilar  to  the  laft,  and  embroidered  with  the  arms 
firfl  blazoned  in  that  inflance. 

2568.  '^s. 

BOX.  Marquetry  of  coloured  wood,  bone,  and  ivory, 
black  and  white  chequered  panels,  border  of  interlaced 
bands ;  femicircular  cover.  Italian,  Venetian.  i6th  century. 
H.  9^  in.,  L.  17^  in.,  W.  11  in.     Bought,  8/. 
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BOX,  fquare.     Marquetry  of  bone  and  coloured  woods,  of 
interlaced  lozenge   pattern.      Italian.       i6th   century. 
H.  8  in.,  L.  15^^  in.,  W.  10  in.     Bought,  4/.  loj. 

The  lozenges,  into  which  the  inlay  is  cut,  are  laid  in  this  box  to 
imitate  perfpe£tive.  Green  bands  crofs  thefe  diagonally.  A  panel  on 
the  lid  is  figured  with  a  reprefentation  of  a  revolving  cog-wheel,  alio  put 
into  perfpe^ive.  ,  The  mouldings  forming  the  lid  panels  and  round  the 
bafe,  are  of  bone. 

BOX.     Box  wood,  carved  in  openwork  with  ivory  fillets. 
Italian,  Venetian.      i6th  century.      5  in.   by   6\   in. 
Bought,  111. 

This  litde  cheft  or  box  has  an  arched  or  cylindrical  top,  and  is  of 
olive  wood,  pierced  right  through  with  reticulations  alternately  long  and 
fhort,  but  not  over  half  an  inch  in  the  longeft  of  thefe  dimtfnfions. 
This  pattern  work  leaves  the  dividing  edges  of  wood  fharp  as  a  knife. 
Without  exaftly  following  the  cufpings  of  our  15th  century  tracery,  it 
has  much  the  fame  general  efFed.  Paper  gilt,  in  patterns,  lines  the 
infide,  fhowing  through  the  holes.  This,  if  modern,  as  it  probably  is, 
replaces  fomething  very  fimilar,  as  paper  will  be  found  in  many  of  thefe 
fmall  boxes  of  Italian  work.  The  whole  is  divided  by  croffing  bands 
about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  width,  of  ivory  engraved  with  lines  in 
fimple  knots.  The  fame  kind  of  work  may  be  found  on  croffes,  combs, 
and  other  fmall  objeds  in  box  or  other  hard  white  woods.  The  ftyle 
of  ornament  derives  its  origin  from  Greek  traditions,  and  has  probably 
been  worked  in  the  hills  of  Southern  Italy. 

217.   '66^ 

BOX.  Wood,  overlaid  with  bone  panels,  painted  and  gilt 
with  arabefques,  and  feparated  by  lacquered  pilafters. 
Italian,  Venetian  (?).  About  1500.  H.  6f  in.,  L.  5 J  in., 
W.  5 J  in.     Bought,  4/.  los. 

This  is  divided  by  litde  cornices  of  architeftonic  charadcr  into  an 
upper  and  lower  ftage.  There  are,  croffing  thefe,  litde  columns  con- 
tinued by  brackets  below.  The  lid  is  fubdivided  by  ftraps  of  fimilar 
work.     The  upper  portion  lifts  off  the  lower,  and  forms  a  tall  fquare 
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box,  and  is  lined  with  China  paper,  decorated  with  marbling  in  water- 
gold  or  bronze.  Small  gilt  bronze  lion-head  handles  are  added.  The 
work  has  a  fort  of  richnefs,  but  is  confufed  from  the  fmallnefs  of  the 
pattern,  and  the  variety  of  colour.  Simpler  ulage  of  the  gilding,  or  lefs 
elaborate  arabefques,  are  more  efFedive,  unlefs  the  work  is  finifhed  like 
an  illumination.     See  also  790i.~'66. 


BOX.  Marquetry  of  ivory  and  coloured  woods,  in  fquares 
and  geometrical  patterns,  with  femicircular  top.  Ve- 
netian. About  1500.  H.  4  in.,  L.  6  in.,  W-  4  in.  Bought, 
4/.  1 6 J. 

8513-  '63. 

BOX.  Marquetry  of  ivory  and  coloured  woods  inlaid  in 
interlacing  bands  enclofing  geometrical  defigns,  bor- 
dered with  ebony  and  ivory,  the  interior  fitted  with  fimilar 
work.  Venetian.  About  1520.  H.  I2|  in.,  L.  19I  in.,  W. 
1 2  in.     Bought,  30/. 

This  muft  be  confldered  as  an  Indian  defign  or  imitation  from  Indian 
work.  It  fhows  us  the  fource  from  which  the  minute  geometrical 
inlay  and  other  Indian  defigns  found  their  way  into  Italy,  after  the 
Spanifh  difcoverers  had  fhown  the  way  to  the  New  World  and  round 
the  Cape  to  India.  The  decoration  confifts  of  bands  of  minute  inlay, 
in  combinations  of  diamond-fhaped  pieces,  triangles,  fquares,  &c. 
Internally  there  are,  on  one  of  the  long  fides,  fmall  drawers  and  com- 
partments, covered  by  a  flap  lid,  fimilarly  ornamented.  The  top  is 
panelled  infide  with  a  band  of  delicate  mo(aic  of  this  kind,  deprefTed 
between  fine  running  mouldings.  A  finall  looking-glafs  occupies  the 
centre.  Round  the  glafs  are  eight  medallions,  of  mofaic  work,  while 
between  this  and  the  bands  that  form  the  top  into  a  panel,  is  red  velvet. 


5701-     59. 

BOX.     Carved  wood,  with  fcroU  work  in  low  relief,  partly 
gilt.      Italian,  Venetian.      About  1530.     H.  8£  in., 
L.  18^  in.,  W.  12  in.     Bought  (Soulages  CoUedion),  15/. 
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S7^^^  '59- 

BOX.  Carved  wood,  with  fcutcheons  bearing  maiks  and 
ftrapwork,  partly  gilt.  Italian,  Venetian.  About 
1550.  H.  10  in.,  L.  17^  in.,  W.  13I  in.  Bought  (Sou- 
lages  Coll.),  1 2/. 

The  fcroll-work  on  the  top  furrounds  a  circular  panel  containing  a 
recumbent  figure  girt  with  a  zone,  and  wearing  bufkins — perhaps  Diana. 
On  the  angles  have  been  four  crouching,  winged  female  grotefques. 
Two  of  thefe  are  wanting.  The  whole  ftands  on  claw  feet.  The 
mouldings  are  bold,  and  of  architectonic  character,  like  fo  many  chefts 
and  boxes  made  to  accord  with  the  room  panelling  and  woodwork  of 
the  renaiflance  period.  All  the  moulding  cucwork  is  boldly  executed 
with  gouge  and  chifel,  cut  clearly,  and  without  much  expenditure  of 
time  ;  but  the  figures  and  mafks  are  by  a  different  hand,  and  have  been 
modelled  with  the  care  and  knowledge  of  an  inflrudled  artifl.  The 
infide  contains  fmall  compartments  with  flap  tops  for  the  u(es  of  the 
toilet,  and  the  lid  has  had  a  looking-glafs.  The  border  is  decorated 
with  bold  leaf  fcroll  ornament  in  relief. 

BOX.      Carved    walnut   wood,   fupported    on   figures   of 
crouching  lions.    Italian.     About  1550.     H.  i  ft.  4  in., 
L.  2  ft  8  in.,  W.  I  ft.  3  in.     Bought,  10/. 

With  a  projeding  bafe  cut  into  gadroons  or  flutings  and  ribs  alter- 
nately. The  lid  (huts  on  a  bold  cornice  moulding,  and  rifes  above  into 
a  central  raifed  panel.  A  broad  band  of  rolling  foliage  occupies  the 
centre  of  the  front.  Like  other  fpecimens  (Nos.  6000.  '59  and 
6003.  '59),  this  has  an  architedural  and  monumental  look,  and  being 
fmall,  has  been  intended  to  fill  an  arch  or  recefs  about  the  level  of  the 
eye. 

7393.   '60. 

BOX.     Walnut  wood.     Carved  with  ftrap  and  guilloche 
ornament   Italian,  Florentine.    1 6th  century.    H.  loin., 
L.  I  ft.  5I  in.,  W.  1 2  in.     Bought,  4/. 

This  cafket  ftands  on  a  broad  gadroon  ornamented  plinth  or  pedeftal, 

F.  c     4- 
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and  the  top  rifes  into  a  panel  upheld  by  floped  mouldings.  A  certain 
kind  of  monumental  or  archite6tonic  dignity  is  given  by  thefe  lines  of 
compofition  to  a  caiket  not  otherwife  ftriking  in  appearance. 


B 


OX.     Wood,  with  gilt  mouldings.      Italian  (?).      i6th 
century.     H.  4  in.,  L.  6  in.,  W.  4^  in.     Bought  i/. 


739^.  '60. 

BOX.     Carved  and  polifhed  Indian  walnut  wood.     Italian, 
Florentine  (?).     17th  century.     H.  10  in.,  L.  i  ft.  5  in., 
W.  I  ft.  I  in.     Bought,  4/. 

This  is  an  inftance  of  the  ufe  of  wavy  mouldings  and  lines  of  con- 
tour, which,  if  this  piece  is  to  be  acknowledged  of  Italian  origin, 
we  find  commonly  in  German  woodwork  of  this  period.  The  wavy 
form  is  not  only  given  to  the  mouldings,  with  which  the  top,  bottom, 
and  lid  panel  are  edged,  but  the  upright  fides  are  alio  delicately  waved. 
They  are  not  bent  by  heat,  but  (haped,  as  may  be  feen  by  the  grain 
of  the  wood.  So  alfo  the  little  reeded  mouldings  are  laborioufly  cut 
out,  and  not  by  the  mechanical  action  of  a  hopper,  as  in  machinery 
work.  In  this  cafe  the  cutting- mould  cuts  out  the  lines  with  an 
uneven  but  regulated  a6tion,  ib  as  to  make  all  the  waves  exadly 
equal  in  meafure.  The  flight  inequalities  in  handwork  of  this  defcrip- 
tion  not  only  fecure  to  the  eye  the  impreffion  of  the  difficulty  and 
confequent  value  of  the  labour  beftowed  on  thefe  delicate  lines,  but  the 
uneven  variations  of  curve,  when  not  fuch  as  to  deftroy  the  general 
order  and  regularity  necefl!ary  for  moulded  lines,  are  more  agreeable  and 
more  accordant  with  the  a£tion  of  natural  growths. 

7901.  *6i. 

BOX.  Black  and  gold  lacquer,  with  funk  panels  of 
mother-of-pearl,  painted  with  fcroll  work ;  on  the  cover 
a  ftiield  of  arms.  Italian.  17th  century.  H.  9  in.,  L.  17  in., 
W.  12  in.     Bought,  10/.  i8j.  9^. 

A  (pecimen  of  lacquer,  and  pearl,  bone,  &c.,  as  it  was  ufed  in 
Italy  in  the  17th  century.     The  idea  has  probably  been  infpired  by 
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ibme  of  the  Chinefe  ware  that  began  in  the  courfe  of  the  i6th  cen- 
tury to  find  its  way  into  Italy.  The  panels  on  the  (ides  are  diamond- 
fhaped.  Thefe  are  divided  from  each  other  by  half  columns,  with 
archite£hiral  vafes,  caps,  &c.  The  cafket  is  in  two  honzontal  diviilons, 
formed  by  tiny  cornice  mouldings,  well  made  out.  The  columns  of  the 
upper  divifion  are  continued  by  brackets  in  this  lower  portion.  The 
panels  are  formed  by  laying  thicknefles  of  lacquer-work  over  the  plaque 
or  flice  of  fhell  concealing  the  joints.  The  whole  is  worked  over 
with  arabefque  fcroU  work,  gilt  and  lacquered.  The  bottom  contains 
a  drawer.  The  lid,  which  rifes  into  a  raifed  central  panel  with  canted 
fides,  when  opened  has  a  glafs,  with  gilt  frame  infide.  Outfide  the  top 
is  a  moulded  bronze  handle,  gilt.  The  little  architedonic  mouldings, 
cornices,  &c.,  are  all  kept  fharp  and  clear,  and  between  the  inlaid  fhell, 
the  delicate  arabefque  work,  and  the  general  compofition,  it  forms  an 
efFedtive  piece.  It  would  be  infinitive  to  compare  it  with  our  modern 
Birmingham  lac  work  in  which  the  fhell  is  glued  on  the  wood,  and  the 
lac  laid  on,  rubbed  down,  and  laid  on  afrefh  in  fucceffive  coats  till  this 
material  has  become  even  with  that  of  the  flices  of  fhell.  Then  the 
whole  is  rubbed  to  a  furface,  gilt  and  decorated,  and  polifhed  over  by 
careful  hand  labour.  Of  this  Italian  work  another  fpecimen  may  be 
fludicd  in  No.  217.  '66. 


5784-  '59- 

BOX.     Rofewood,     In  the  form  of  a  farcophagus,  with 
mounts    in  gilt  bronze.      Italian,  Florentine.      About 
1600.     H.  I  ft.  5  in.,  L.  I  ft  2  in.,  W.  10  in.     Bought,  5/. 

A  piece  of  very  compofite  form.  The  bafe  is  a  flat  plinth  on  gilt 
feet.  On  this  rifes  a  long  tunnel-fhaped  pedeflal,  hollow  underneath. 
On  this  flands  a  fiu-cophagus,  the  bafe  being  cylindrical  on  its  under  fide. 
This  little  farcophagus  rifes  on  this  bafe  that  fupports  a  female  figure  of 
'  Vanity,'  leaning  on  one  arm,  and  holding  a  looking-glafs.  Thefe  feveral 
component  parts  open  in  the  form  of  drawers  in  various  ingenious  ways, 
by  little  gilt  mafks.  Befides  thefe  openings  the  whole  of  the  principal 
portion  opens  on  a  hinge,  and  fhows  a  central  box,  in  the  lid  of  which 
has  been  fet  a  miniature  on  ivory  of  the  Titian  Venus.  It  has  ferved  as 
a  jewel  cafket  or  receptacle  for  feals  or  keys.  The  miniature  is  per- 
fe£Uy  frefh,  and  has,  perhaps,  been  an  addition* 

c  2 
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575'  '64. 

BOX.  With  arched  top,  marquetry  of  wood,  bone  and 
ivory ;  engraved  ivory  plates  in  front ;  the  lock  plate 
and  handles  of  gilt  iron.  South  Italian.  17th  century.  H. 
I  ft.  9  in.,  L.  2  ft.  3^  in.     Bought,  14/. 

Thefe  plates  contain,  on  the  right,  the  ftory  of  Perfeus  and  Andro- 
meda, on  the  left  the  metamorphofis  of  Daphne. 

BOX.  Marquetry  of  ivory  and  tortoifefhell,  inlaid  in 
floriated  fcrolls,  bound  with  brafs  at  the  angles,  lined 
with  ftained  ivory  in  imitation  of  (hell.  Italian.  17th  cen- 
tury.    H.  7^  in.,  L.  17^  in.,  W.  12  in.     Bought,  4/.  i6s. 

The  foliations  are  evenly  diftributed.  Lines  that  form  the  work  into 
panels  or  divifions  ferve  to  add  breadth-  and  defign  to  what  would  be 
mere  fretting  without  fome  fuch .  addition.  The  top  is  formed  into 
an  oval,  by  bands,  as  on  the  fides,  with  (haped  panels  occupying  the 
angles. 

7414.  '60. 

BOX.  Wood,  oftagonal  form  with  raifed  cover ;  fet  with 
panels  of  glafs  painted  with  arabefque  deflgns  on  gold 
ground,  the  interior  of  the  cover  painted  with  flowers  in  gold 
and  colours.  Italian.  Early  i8th  century.  H.  9^  in.,  L. 
17^  in.,  W.  13  in.     Bought,  2/.  Ss. 

The  interior  is  fitted  as  a  workbox.  This  is  a  fpecimen  of  painting 
on  glafs,  or  rather  of  opaque  painting  transferred  to  glafs.  This  kind  of 
decoration  is  attra6ting  attention  from  its  having  fellen  into  defuetude, 
and  the  fpecimens  we  pofTefs  afTume  an  interefl  from  the  fplendid  refults 
that  fbme  of  the  finer  paintings  in  this  manner  have  attained.  A  very 
rare  and  elaborate  painting  on  glafs  is  at  the  prefent  under  exhibition  m 
the  Loan  ColIe£^ion  at  South  Kenfington.  This  is  a  pax  with  relics, 
or  receptacles  that  have  formerly  held  them.  It  is  of  the  cinque-cento 
period,  fet  in  fine  Italian  goldfmith's  work.  In  that  inflance  the  paint- 
ing, which  reprefents  the  Nativity,  is  executed  on  the  glafs  itfelf  with 
tranfparent  colours,  which  appear  to  have  undergone  heat,  and  to  be  in 
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ibme  way  enamelled  on.  An  Annunciation  occupies  two  tiny  round 
panels  in  the  bafe,  and  thefe  have  both  tranflucent  colours  and  gold 
hatching.  The  figures  are  fcarcely  an  inch  high,*and  are  finiflied  with 
the  utmoft  delicacy,  and  by  an  accompliflied  artift.  The  extraordinary 
(harpnefs  and  excellence  of  the  arabefque  goldfinith's  work,  in  which 
thefe  paintings  are  fet,  part  of  it  of  folid  gold,  combine  to  heighten  the 
value  we  (hould  put  on  this  particular  example.^  Another  painting  on 
glafs  of  the  Venetian  fchool  hangs  in  the  Mufeum  (No.  653.  '70).  In 
that  inftance  the  painting  is  in  opaque  colours,  laid  on  with  varniih, 
and  transferred  to  the  back  of  the  piece  of  glafs,  behind  which  it  is 
proteded  by  varniihes.  This  workbox,  then,  is  a  ipecimen  of  this 
latter  defcription  of  work,  inartiftic,  but  interefting  as  a  fpecimen  of  the 
work  applied  to  the  decoration  of  objeSs  of  daily  ufe,  and  with  certain 
peculiarities.^. 

In  the  Garde  Meuble,  or  State  Repofitory,  for  furniture  in  Paris,  there 
is  (ox  was  till  1868)  a  fpecimen  of  this  decoration  applied  to  a  cabinet 
made  to  hold  the  jewels  of  Queen  Marie  Antoinette.  The  cabinet, 
or  prefs,  ftands  on  legs.  The  two  fide  compartments  are  faced  with 
panels  of  glafs,  pamted  on  the  back  with  arabefques  and  Cupids,  the 
figures  executed  by  miniature  painters  of  the  day.  The  infide  opens  by 
mechanical  aSion,  fo  as  to  furniih  fecret  receptacles.  In  the  fack  of 
the  Tuileries,  in  '93,  this  jewel  prefs  became  (as  was  natural)  an  objedl 
of  very  fpecial  curiofity  to  the  perfons  employed  in  the  pillage,  who, 
being  unable  to  get  at  the  fecret  of  its  opening,  forced  it  in  by  vio- 
lence from  the  back.  It  was  for  fome  time  the  property  of  one  of  the 
unfortunate  queen's  ladies-in-waiting.  Four  years  ago  it  had  been 
ordered  for  repair,  but  the  method  of  decoration  had  pafled  out  of  ufe, 
and,  for  the  time,  no  workman  could  be  found  to  repair  it.  What  has 
become  of  this  piece  of  furniture  we  are  unable  to  fay.  The  transfer  of 
pictures  to  glafs  was  pradifed  in  England  in  the  time  of  Anne  and  the 
early  Georges.  Such  pi6tures  were  commonly  of  Apollo  and  the  Mufes, 
or  other  conventional,  claffic,  or  national  compofitions.  They  are  of  no 
artiftic  merit,  but  curious,  imparting  a  fingular  depth  and  richnefs  to  the 
colours  employed  ;  the  outer  glazed  furiace  a£ting  as  a  varnifh,  as  well 
as  a  protection  from  atmofphere  and  duft. 

Inhere  is  a  certain  difference  in  the  decoration  of  this  workbox  from 
ordinary  work  of  the  kind.  The  glafs  being  firft  gilt,  then  fcratched  off 
for  fuch  dcfigns  as  are  required — birds,  &c.  Thefe  are  tinted,  and  foil 
placed  behind  them  as  well.     According  to  the  diftance  of  the  foil,  or 


*  The  property  of  Count  d^Aglie,  of  Turin. 

We  may  dire£l  the  reader^s  attention  to  a  fine  old  example  in  the  remains  of  an 
altar  frontal  in  the  fouth  aide  of  the  choir  of  Weftminfter  Abbey. 
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certain  crumples  imparted  to  it,  the  colour  is  varied  in  depth  and  bril- 
liancy. We  fee  the  iame  kind  of  gaudy  refburce  applied  to  fome  of  the 
adverdfements  hung  up  in  our  railviray-ftations  and  refrefhment-rooms. 
Of  courfe,  this  is  a  ftill  further  departure  from  the  (kill  or  fancy  of  the 
artifl  than  ordinary  transfers  to  gla(s. 

Potichomanie  is  the  transfer,  by  the  cutting  out,  of  deiigns  drawn 
or  printed  on  paper.  Thefe  dcfigns  are  made  to  adhere,  paper  and  all, 
to  the  infide  of  cups  and  vafes  of  gla(s.  A  thick  coat  of  white  or  tinted 
white  oil  paint  is  then  laid  over  the  whole  infide.  This  covers  all  the 
parts  of  the  vafe  not  occupied  by  the  defigns,  and  forms  what  looks  like 
opaque  white  china,  the  glafs  only  ading  as  glaze. 

Dechakomanie  is  pra£tifed  by  varnifhing  the  glafi  or  porcelain,  applying 
printed  defigns,  and  wafhing  off  the  paper.  In  this  cafe  the  defign  is 
adually  transferred,  the  colour  adhering  to  the  varnifh,  while  the  paper 
comes  away. 

Fireicreens  of  white  wood,  highly  polifhed,  to  which  engravings 
were  transferred,  the  whole  being  then  varnifhed,  were  much  in  ufe 
thirty  years  fince.  This  work  formed  one  of  the  amufements  of  ladies, 
though  thefe  modern  fhowy  varieties  of  a  fimilar  accomplifhment  ieem 
to  have  taken  the  place  of  a  fimple  and  natural  application  of  varnifh 
work. 

BOX,  or  Jewel  Calket     Carved  cedar.     Italian,  Venetian. 
About    1750.      H.  4^  in.,    L.    12^  in.,   W.   9^  in. 
Bought,  i/.  loj. 

The  carving  is  in  low  relief,  without  the  fharpnefs  and  fpirit  of  the 
earlier  work  in  that  century.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  cedar  wood  has 
not  been  fufficiently  aromatic,  or  has  not  preferved  its  aroma  long  enough, 
to  keep  the  worm  out  of  the  wood. 

785.  '65- 

BOX.  Teak  wood,  carved  with  foliated  ornament  in  low 
relief;  in  the  centre  of  the  lid  is  a  fpread  eagle,  clamps, 
lock  plates,  &c.,  of  iron.  Portuguefe ;  probably  manufadlured 
at  Goa,  India.  Early  i6th  century.  H.  5^  in.,  L.  15  in. 
W.  12  in.     Bought,  1/.  10s. 

Specimens  of  Indian  carved  work  made  for  European  orders  have 
been  imported  from  time  to  time.  This  box  is  covered  with  foliated 
fcroU  work  in  large  but  delicate  volutes,  and  the  leaves,  where  they  occur, 
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are  fringed  with  feven  rounded  notches.  This  will  be  generally  recognifed 
in  contemporary  work.  The  centre  of  the  top  is  occupied  by  a  medal- 
lion holding  the  German  eagle,  or  its  equivalent,  in  admirable  icroUs. 
Indeed  no  actual  deilgn  of  an  eagle  exifts,  but  the  ufual  wings,  necks, 
the  nervous  feparate  feathers,  &c.,  are  all  given  by  bold  ornamental 
blades.  The  hinges  and  ironwork  are  plain,  but  nailed  to  the  top  with 
large  iron  rofette  faftenings  an  inch  and  a  half  in  diameter.  The 
quantity  of  icroll  work  is  artiftically  fufficient  and  well  difpofed. 

BOX.  Oblong,  with  floped  lid.  Boxwood,  with  brafs 
mounting.  The  panels  carved  with  foliage  and  cir- 
cular ornament.  Spanifh.  1 2th  century.  H.  i\  in.,  L.  4^  in., 
W.  2f  in.     Bought,  i/. 

This  fmall  ca(ket  is  cut  out  of  two  folid  blocks  of  boxwood.  The 
top  and  fldes  are  formed  into  decorative  panels,  and  bordered  by  lines  and 
circles.  The  panels  are  filled  with  conventional  foliage,  rolled  over. 
All  this  work  has  at  one  time  been  fitted  with  fome  wax  or  maflic  com- 
pofition.  Mounts  of  brafs  bind  the  box,  round  on  one  fide  and  flat  on 
the  other.  Thefe  are  old,  but  not  the  original  faftenings,  and  have  been 
laid  over  the  ornament.  A  fmall  hafp  pafTes  over  one  of  three  little 
loops,  and  has  been  made  hSi  by  a  fmall  bar  padlock.  A  handle  of 
twifted  brafs  is  provided  to  lift  the  whole. 

5907-  ^S9' 

BOX,  or  Calket  Carved  wood,  with  open  tracery  work, 
grounded  or  filled  in  with  coloured  foils ;  hinges  and 
lock  of  gilt  metal.  Spanifh  (?).  i6th  century.  H.  o.\  in., 
L.  5^  in.,  W.  3f  in.     Bought,  6/. 

This  and  the  following  are  two  curious  fpecimens  of  the  light  orna- 
mentation that  has  its  origin  in  the  religious  houfes.  Other  kinds  of 
ingenious  and  delicate  work  in  filver,  thread,  ftraw  plaits,  &c.,  may  be 
feen  in  various  fmall  objefts,  fuch  as  facred  piftures,  relic  cafes,  &c. 
The  tracery  that  covers  the  fides  of  the  box  with  delicate  work  carved 
in  relief,  is  really  cut  out  with  a  penknife,  or  even  fciflfors  (fo  thin  is 
the  flice  of  wood  of  which  the  patterns  are  cut),  and  glued  on.  Foil  is 
laid  on  firft,  fo  that  the  tracery  fhows  as  if  left  in  relief,  with  the  foU 
laid  in  the  hollows.  The  tracery  is  in  reality  glued  over  the  foil.  It  is 
probably  the  work  of  Spanifh  nuns. 
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1^06.  '64. 

BOX,  or  Cafket  Wood,  covered  with  applique  floriated 
tracery  over  paper,  originally  heightened  with  colours 
and  gilding.  Spanifh  (?).  Second  half  of  i6th  century.  H. 
3  in.,  L.  8  in.,  W.  5  in.     Bought,  3/,  4J. 

Like  No.  5907.  '59,  this  box  or  cafket  is  decorated  with  tracery 
work  laid  over  foils.  It  is  thinner  and  more  fretted  than  the  other. 
It  is  too  fpider-like  in  its  complication,  and  looks  poor  and  weak  com- 
pared with  the  other.  But  thele  methods  of  ornamentation  for  fmall 
objects  are  readily  put  into  pradice,  and  deferve  attention  for  the  fim- 
plicity  of  the  means  in  ufe  to  attain  effects  apparently  the  very  reverfe  of 
fimple  or  unimportant. 

3784.  '<,6. 

BOX.     Marquetry  of  various  coloured  woods,  cartouches, 
flowers,    and    fruit.        Spanifti.       7th    century.       H. 
11^  in.,  L.  14  in.,  W.  \\\.     Bought,  7/.  4f. 

The  front  lets  down  as  a  flap.  The  lock  plate  is  of  iron,  delicately 
chafed,  and  fcroll  work  is  laid  over  it,  rivetted  on  as  a  feparate  thicknefs. 
This  metal  work  is  tinned,  and  prefents  a  furface  fimilar  to  our  modern 
galvanifed  work,  though  it  has  been  obtained  by  dipping  into  the  molten 
metal. 

^785.  's^. 

Box.     Marquetry  of  ftained  woods  on  fatin  wood  panels, 
inlaid  with  birds  and  plants.     Spanifti.     17  th  century. 
H.  16  in.,  L.  17^  in.,  W.  11^  in.     Bought,  8/. 

BRACKETS.      For    convenience,    brackets,    columns,    room 
panels,  and  other  members  of  inferior   archite6ture  of  houfes 
and  rooms,  are  coUedlcd  under  "  Woodwork,"  which  fee. 


T)  UFFETS.     See  Sideboard. 
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655.   '69. 
ABINET.     Ebony,  carved  and  inlwd  with  coloured 
tortoife-lhell  and  metal.     Modern  Danifh.      H. 
5  ft.  2  in.,  W.  4  ft.   1 1  in.     (Paris  Exhibition, 
1867.)    Bought,  80/. 


656.  '69. 

CABINET.  Walnut  wood,  with  marquetry  panels,  ebony 
fillets,  and  coloured  tortoife-ihell.  Modern  Danifti. 
H.  5  ft.  7  in.,  W.  3  ft.  8  in.  (Paris  Exhibition,  1867.) 
Bought,  547, 

This  work,  a  repetition  ur  duplicate  of  limilar  furniture  made  for 
the  Royal  Palace  at  Fredericklborg,  has  been  manufactured  under  the 
direction  of  a  (bciety  of  private  gentlemen  organifed  for  the  encourage- 
ment of  art  workmen.  It  is  inlaid  with  bold  marquetry  work  fimilar  to 
that  which  is  to  be  feen  in  the  old  bparufli  work,  and  in  No.  27.  '69, 
of  various  woods  ftained  to  produce  ftill  greater  variety.  It  was  ex- 
hibited with  other  furniture  of  the  lame  kind  in  the  laft  Paris  Exhibition 
in  1867. 


7666.    '61. 

CABINET.  Oak,  inlaid  with  geometrical  marquetry  of 
various  tinted  woods.  The  upper  part  ftands  back ; 
two  twifted  ebony  pillars  fupport  a  cornice.  Dutch  (?). 
i8th  century.  H.  5  ft.  5  in.,  L.  3  ft.  ii^  in.,W.  i  ft.  lo^in. 
Bought,  15/.  15J. 

The  upper  part  forms  a  Ibrt  of  recefs  or  covered  fhelf,  on  which  to 
exhibit  china  or  other  obje^,  protc^ed  by  the  columns  in  front  and  by 
the  top  which  they  fuppon,  from  the  dull. 
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27.  '^g^ 

CABINET.  Wood.  Principally  pear-tree,  inlaid  with 
marquetry  of  other  coloured  woods,  fupported  by  four 
columns  upon  a  bafe,  on  which  may  be  feen  the  Tudor  rofe 
and  portcullis.  The  cabinet  is  carved  on  the  ends  and  ex- 
terior of  the  folding  doors  with  battle-pieces  in  high  relief, 
and  on  the  internal  drawer  fronts  with  moral  and  allegoric 
fubjefts.  Englifh.  i6th  century.  H.  4  ft.  7  in.,  W.  3  h. 
\\  in.,  D.  2  ft.     Bought,  500/. 

This  remarkable  piece  of  furniture  is  of  the  finett  Tudor  period,  and  is 
perhaps  of  mixed  German  and  Englifh  workmanihip.    The  carvings  bear 
fome  refemblance  to  Holbein's  ftyle,  and  the  defign  has  been  attributed  to 
that  artift.    The  cabinet  is  fupported  on  a  ftand,  or  framework  of  pillars 
and  arches   between  ;   one  at  each  end  and  a  double  arch  on  the  fides. 
The  double  arches  have  no  central  pillars,  the  centre  fpandrils  ending  in 
hanging  brackets.     Architedural  piers  within  the  columns  turn  over  to 
form  the  arches.     This  arrangement  has  much  of  the  charader  of  the 
renaifTance  adaptations  of  the  Roman  triumphal  arch.     The  flat  fpan- 
drils, and  the  furface  of  a  flat  bafe  on  which  the  whole  flands,  are  inlaid 
with  coloured  woods  in  coarfe  arabefque  defigns,  German  in  charader, 
of  no  fpecial  interefl,  except  that  we  obferve  round  the  border  of  the 
bafe — the  portion  correfponding  to  the  width  of  the  columnar  bafes 
— the  Tudor  badges  of  the  rofe  alternately  with  the  portcullis.     On 
the  arches  is  an  entablature  decorated  with  marquetry  and  broken  by 
Tudor  brackets,  above  which  rifes,  on  bafes  and  furbafes,  an  upper 
fyflem   of  fmall  fluted  Corinthian  columns,  double  at  the  extremities 
of  the  front  and  back,  with  fmall  empty  arched  niches  between.     The 
top  is  thus  divided  into  one  and  two  arches,  on  the  broad  and  narrow 
fides   refpeftively.      Thefe    arches   are    decorated  with  marquetry  in 
defign  fimilar  to  thofe  of  the  work  below.      A  bold  cornice  and  en- 
tablature above  the  columns  is  fimilarly  inlaid.     This  opens  as  a  lid, 
and  fhows  five  fmall  drawers.     The  front  arched  panels,  with  the 
fhafts  of  the  columns  attached  to  them,  open  alfo,  and  difclofe  drawers 
and  pigeon-hole  doors  with  fronts  elaborately  carved  in  boxwood. 

The  fubje£ts  on  the  door  panels  outfide,  and  on  the  end  panels,  are 
cavalry  combats,  the  warriors  being  Roman  knights  in  claffic  armour, 
cutting  and  flafhing,  and  defigned  with  fpirit  and  excellent  knowledge 
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of  drawing  and  form.  On  the  fhields  we  diftinguifh  the  Auftrian  eagle, 
and  on  the  flags  the  crofs  and  ftripes  of  Savoy  and  Saxony. 

The  two  back  panels  are  occupied  by  wood  inlay  on  the  flat.  The 
fubjeds  are  two  female  figures :  one  holding  a  mirror  and  a  fnake,  and 
reprefenting  Prudence  ;  the  other  pouring  money  or  grapes  into  a  vafe, 
and  reprefenting  Temperance. 

The  doors  and  cornice  lid  are  lined  with  marquetry.  The  five 
upper  drawers  of  the  cornice  portion  have  walnut  fronts,  with  carvings 
in  boxwood  upon  them.  Two  of,thefe  drawers  are  wider  than  the 
others;  the  intervening  three  form  fquare  compofidons  of  carved  work. 

Beginning  with  the  drawer  at  the  right  hand  of  this  cornice  row,  we 
have  the  following  fubje£ts  carved,  i.  Virtue;  a  female  figure  fitting 
on  a  bank  with  books  at  hand.  A  phcenix  in  the  background,  as  an 
emblem  of  her  immortality.  On  the  border  or  moulding  of  the  panel 
is  painted  in  white  the  legend  ^'  phgenici  similis  vivit  post  fvnera 
virtus'' — Like  the  Phcenix,  Virtue  furvives  the  tomb.  2.  A  king 
fitting  on  his  throne,  which  is  covered  with  tiny  arabefques  in  relief, 
elaborated  with  perfe6t  corre6tnefs  of  defign,  and  furrounded  by  his 
council  of  fages  and  ancients,  with  the  words  ^^consilivm  ne  sperne 
8BNIS  MONITVS3  BEATOS '' — Defpife  not  the  old  man's  counfel  and  his 
blefTed  warnings.  3.  Time  with  his  hourglais  is  drawing  Truth,  a  nude 
female  figure,  purfued  with  malignant  fcourges  by  Falfehood,  al(b  a 
female  figure,  out  of  a  well,  with  the  words  ^^  inclv(?)sam  tenebris 
TEMPVS  ME  EDVCiT  IN  AVRAS  "-^Time  draws  me  from  my  dark 
durance  into  open  air.  4.  Fame,  a  woman,  full  drefTed  in  court  cof^ 
tume  and  braided  hair^  is  blowing  a  trumpet  with  human  head  or  mouth 
to  it,  from  which  a  blafl  is  vijibly  ifTuing.  On  a  rock  in  the  back- 
ground a  fage  and  a  flatefinan,  or  prince,  are  pointing  to  her.  Below 
are  feen  an  army  headed  by  cavaliers  on  horfcback,  with  pikemen 
following.  Thefe  lafl  are  fcarcely  half  an  inch  in  height  but  all,  as  the 
others,  in  perfe£t  drawing,  with  the  words  "  voce  ocvlis  alis  toti 
SVM  coGNiTA  MVNDO  " — By  voicc,  by  eyes,  by  wings,  to  all  the  world 
I'm  known.  5.  Force,  or  Fortitude,  a  female  figure,  gracefully  and 
powerfully  defigned  on  this  fniall  fcale,  feated  on  a  lion,  is  riding  towards 
the  fun  in  his  fplendour.  She  is  armed  with  the  thunder  of  Jove,  and 
the  club  of  Hercules,  with  the  words  "  cvncta  domo  victrix  animi 
viRTVTE  viRiLis " — I  tame  all  things  vi6torious  by  the  power  of  a 
mafculine  fpirit. 

The  doors  of  the  main  portion  open  with  the  columns  cut  off  at 
their  bafes.  The  interior  forms  a  fort  of  architeSural  fepade,  the 
drawers  or  pigeon-hole  doors  forming  rows  of  panels.  Thefe  are  divided 
perpendicularly  by  terminal  figures  and  bafes  into  four  fets  or  divifions. 
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The  bufts  of  thefe  figures,  in  boxwood,  are  in  complete  relief,  and  are 
fpecimens  of  the  beft  cinque-cento  art.  The  upper  feries  of  panels  are 
the  fronts  of  four  (hallow  drawers,  and  are  carved  in  relief  with  delicacy. 
The  firft  panel  reprefents  a  female  figure,  partly  draped,  with  broken 
chains  in  her  hand.  Prifoners  are  feen  chained,  captives  yoked  to  cars 
and  being  fcourged  by  their  mafters  in  the  background,  with  the  legend 

"  LIBER  ES    INDIGNAS    FAC    NE   MERE  ARE   CATENAS  " — Thou  art  free, 

fo  a6t  that  thou  never  deferve  difgraceful  bonds.  2.  A  king  on  his 
throne ;  terminal  figures  of  fatyrs,,  an  inch  high,  form  fupports  of  a 
canopy  above  it.  All  thefe  parts  are  finifhed  like  the  fineft  ivorv  work. 
The  fupports  of  his  feat  are  fpbinxes,  one  of  which  is  ihown ;  and  the 
king's  figure  is  draped  in  robes.  Three  courtiers  ftand  in  front  of  him, 
while  a  kneeling  fage  or  fcholar  prefents  a  book  to  the  king.  The 
legend  is  **  NIL  mihi  fit  gratis  large  rex  cvncta  rependo" — 
Nothing  done  for  me  goes  without  its  reward.  I  am  a  king  and  repay 
all  things  with  bounty.  This  may  have  been  (bme  allufion  to  King 
Henry  VIII.,  and  to  the  controverfies  which  took  their  date  from 
events  in  his  reign.  3.  A  woman  drefled  in  the  gown  atid  hood  of  the 
Tudor  Court,  fitting  on  a  bed  carefiilly  defigned,  is  fewing  or  mending 
a  drefs,  with  a  work-bafket  befide  her.  A  broken  ftatue  or  torib  (ftatue 
without  heads  or  legs),  lies  before  her,  and  there  is  a  landfcape  back- 
ground. The  legend  is  "facolit  hvmanos  divina  indvstria 
SENSVs  " — Divine  Induftry  inflames  the  human  perceptions.  4.  Sen- 
fuality.  Two  lovers,  with  drapery  and  terminal  figures  of  fatyrs  to 
fupport  it,  with  the  legend  "  decipit  hjec  mvltos  pr^textv  pacis 
AMICA  " — She  deceives  many  under  the  guife  of  peace  and  friendfhip. 

The  row  of  panels  below  thefe  four  begins  with  a  pigeon-hole  door, 
which  forms  a  double  arch-fhaped  panel.  A  woman  is  offering  a  dove 
to  the  fun  or  Apollo.  In  her  right  hand  is  a  fcorpion  ;  and  a  fox  below 
on  the  ground.  This  is  "  advlacio  " — Deceitftil  flattery.  Below  the 
pigeon-hole  door  is  a  (hallow  drawer  to  complete  the  archite6tural  ar- 
rangement. On  the  front  a  cavalier  is  falling  headlong  into  a  pitfall,  the 
boards  over  it  giving  way  in  confufion,  with  the  legend  "  mvltvm 
(est?)  iNFdLix  cvi  soRS  ADVERSA  MiNATVR  " — Very  Wretched  he 
whom  Fate  threatens  with  adverfit)'.  Correfponding,  on  the  other  fide 
of  the  central  pigeon-hole  doors,  the  panel  carvings  reprefent  Difcord, 
a  draped  queenly  figure,  defigned  with  great  grace  and  knowledge.  She 
holds  bellows,  with  which  fhe  fans  the  flame  of  difcord  which  ifTues,  ac- 
cordingly, from  the  fpout ;  a  cat,  on  one  fide  of  her,  with  arched  back,  is 
quarrelling,  and  two  dogs  are  fighting  on  the  other,  and  a  (hake  is  under 
her  feet,  to  (how  that  difcord  develops  every  kind  of  evil  paffion.  The 
legend  to  this  compofition  is  '^  vndiqvb  flamantes  discordia  svsci- 
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TAT  IGNES  " — Difcord  can  fan  flaming  fires  from  every  fource.  On 
the  fmall  drawer  front  below  this  (correfponding  to  the  drawer  on 
the  right  fide)  is  a  hufbandman  (baking  apples  from  a  tree,  and  his 
wife  and  child  holding  their  hands  to  catch  them.  The  adion  of 
the  man  kicking  the  tree  and  of  the  woman  and  child  below,  fhow 
the  vigour  of  the  defigner  and  the  acute  ^nd  humorous  obfervation 
of  daily  life  fo  charadleriftic  of  the  German  i6th  century  fchools, 
while  the  perfection  of  the  drawing  is  fuggeftive  of  Diirer,  and  the 
miniature  carvers  who  followed  him,  or  Holbein.  The  legend,  or 
infcription,  is  gone.  The  panels  of  the  central  doors,  having  the 
largeft  of  the  fubdivifions  of  the  interior,  contain :  A  female  figure. 
Virtue  or  Fortitude,  holding  a  fcourge,  and  S.  Michel  the  Archangel 
fcourging  an  armed  figure — Lucifer  or  War.  Trophies  of  claffic  armour 
and  implements  of  war  complete  this  compofition.  It  has  no  legend 
to  it.  Above  thefe  doors  there  are  alfo  two  drawers.  On  the  fi-onts 
of  thefe  are  carved  :  i.  A  iage  meafuring  a  globe  with  compafl!es. 
Love  is  rolling  a  globe  behind,  and  a  hour-glafs  and  fcuU  indicate 
that  this  figure  is  Time.  There  is  an  architectural  compofition 
forming  a  (brt  of  open  colonnade  or  hall,  and  trees  are  feen  behind. 
The  words  are  "  tempus  ego  immensvm  paTns  dimetior  orbis  " — 
I  am  Time,  and  meafure  out  in  patience  the  compafs  of  the  world. 
The  fecond  drawer  panel  has  a  female  figure,  reprefenting  Chance  or 
Fate.  She  holds  a  mitre  in  one  hand,  and  a  rope  in  the  other.  A  man 
before  her  fits  chained  to  a  couch,  while,  in  the  background,  a  great  man 
is  being  carried  in  a  horfe-litter  with  attendants.  The  words  arc  **  sors 
POTis  EST  svbito  mvtare  IN  viNCLA  coRONAM  " — Chance  all  too 
ibon  can  change  a  crown  for  chains.  The  crown,  being  in  this  cafe  a 
mitre,  feems,  like  the  book  offered  to  the  king  in  another  panel,  to  bear 
reference  to  the  religious  changes  and  political  proceedingsof  Henry  VIH. 

Altogether  this  piece,  though  not  in  general  defign  fo  elegant  or  im- 
pofing  as  the  Italian  tomb-fhaped  coffers  or  chAs— or  even  as  fome  of 
the  Flemiih  and  Dutch  cabinets  in  oak  or  ebony,  to  which  fize  and 
much  excellent  fculpture  in  the  round  and  in  relief  give  (o  great  a  dignity 
— is  the  mofl  remarkable  in  the  Mufeum,  when  confidered  with  refer- 
ence to  the  fculptures  within  it. 

Its  height  is  only  four  feet  feven  inches,  and  the  width  three  feet  one 
inch.  It  has  belonged,  therefore,  to  fome  boudoir  or  iludy,  a  fmall  room 
in  which  all  the  objeds  of  furniture  and  decoration  come  immediately 
under  the  eye.  But  the  defign  and  the  execution  of  the  fculptures  we 
have  defcribed  in  detail,  are,  and  could  be,  the  work  only  of  one  of 
the  mofl  inflrufted  artifls  and  mafters  of  his  day.  Thefe  tiny  figures, 
ibme  of  them  in  groups,  and  half  an  inch  only  in  height,  are  in  perfed 
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drawing.  The  background  groups  of  horfemen  marching,  and  that  of 
the  horfe-litter,  the  dignified  and  graceful  women,  nude  and  draped,  that 
reprefent  Virtue  and  Vice,  are  not  to  be  furpafled  by  any  work  of  that 
day,  unlefs  it  be  the  minute  carvings  of  Albert  Diirer  or  his  fchool  of 
wood-workers.  They  contain  evidently  much  German,  or  Holbein's 
Swifs  work.  The  Tudor  devices  below,  on  the  bafe  of  the  ftand,  and 
the  Tudor  drefles  of  fome  of  the  figures,  and  the  apparent  applicability 
of  feveral  of  the  compofltions  to  the  hiftory  of  the  reign  of  King 
Henry  VIIL,  would  lead  us  to  confider  this  as  a  piece  of  work  executed 
for  the  court  of  that  king  after  the  defigns  of  Holbein,  or  by  a  pupil ; 
perhaps  affifted  by  the  foreign  artifts  who  were  then  confiderably 
employed  in  this  country.  Different  hands,  are  to  be  recognifed  in 
the  work. 

4238.   'S^. 

CABINET,  or  Cupboard.  Carved  oak;  decorations  of  the 
Englifli  late  Elizabethan  or  Jacobean  ftyle.  About 
1620.  H.  3  ft.  6  in.,  L.  4  ft.  I  in.,  W.  i  ft.  8  in.  Bought, 
18/. 

The  two  doors  are  lifted  on  a  plinth  above  the  floor.  They  are 
panelled  with  arched  tops,  which  ftand  out  in  relief.  Terminal  figures 
on  the  fides  and  centre  form  three  dividing  upright  members.  The 
flat  portions  of  the  woodwork  are  relieved  by  lines  in  inlaid  wood,  dark 
and  light.  The  piece  is  ornamented,  befides,  ^with  bold  fcutcheon- 
work  in  relief  and  narrow  panels  projefUng  in  the  form  of  ridges  like 
the  furfaces  of  a  prifm.  Drop  knobs  hang  from  the  angles  of  the  pro- 
jeding  top.  The  whole  is  in  the  ilyle  of  the  woodwork  yet  remaining 
in  Holland  Houfe,  Blickling  Hall,  Norfolk,  and  in  the  halls  of  Wadham 
and  other  of  the  colleges  of  the  17th  century  in  our  Univerfides.  It  is 
of  Engliih  manufadure. 

4619.   '58. 

CABINET.     Walnut  wood,  inlaid  with  fcroll  work  mar- 
quetry in  holly.      Engliih.      Period  of  Queen  Anne. 
H.  2  ft.  6  in.,  L.  3  ft.,  W.  18  in.     Bought,  10/. 

Cabinets,  tables,  clock-cafes,  efpecially  for  the  tall  pendulum  ftanding 
clocks  of  the  day,  will  be  found  not  uncommonly  decorated  with  this 
particular  defign  of  inlay — a  kind  of  feaweed  fcroll  pattern,  white  holly 
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on  walnut,  and  vice  verja^  as  in  this  inftance.  In  the  beft  fpecimens, 
as  in  this,  the  decoration  is  mafled  in  oval  or  other  fhaped  forms, 
giving  a  large  piece  of  pattern  on  a  fufficiency  of  the  plain  wood  that 
forms  the  general  bafe  of  the  furniture  decorated.  It  is  a  teft  of  good 
defign  when  the  general  rule  is  followed  of  adapting  large  patterns  to 
large  furfaces.  The  aftual  detail  of  the  ornament  remains  fmall  and 
inflgnificant,  but  breadth,  fize,  and  efFed,  is  given  to  it  by  the  way  it 
is  mafled  into  any  defired  form  or  fpace.  The  minute  Indian  work, 
and  all  Oriental  compofitions  of  fmall  ornament,  will  be  feen  to  illui^ 
trate  this  principle. 

CABINET.  Satin  wood,  with  rofewood  inlay,  the  front 
rounded,  containing  three  drawers  and  two  cup- 
boards, painted  with  groups  of  flowers  and  feftoons ;  on  the 
top  a  landfcape  within  a  lunette,  and  a  border  of  peacock's 
feathers.     Englifh.     Late  i8th  century.  .  Bought,  lool. 

The  convex  centre  forms  a  projeding  fet  of  drawers,  and  two  con- 
cave fides  open  as  cupboards.  It  is  for  dreffing-room  ufe.  The 
borders  are  in  rofewood,  and  the  painting  is  partly  en  camaieu^  cameo 
fafhion,  white  on  a  grey  ground,  partly  painted  after  nature.  This 
kind  of  work,  beautifully  executed,  came  into  fafhion  in  the  third 
quarter  of  the  lafl  century,  in  the  days  of  the  brothers  Adam,  who  built 
the  Adelphi  Buildings,  Strand,  and  one  of  whom  built  Portland  Place. 
Cipriani  and  Angelica  KaufFmann  both  painted  fuch  furniture. 

CABINET,  or  '^Armoire."  Carved  oak,  with  brafs 
panels  and  mountings.  In  the  flyle  of  the  15  th  cen- 
tury. Englifh,  modern.  (J.  C.  Crace,  from  the  defigns  of 
Pugin.)  H.  8  ft,  L.  10  ft.  6  in.,  W.  2  ft.  2  in.  Bought 
(Exhibition  of  1 8  5 1 ),  1 54/. 

As  this  is  one  of  the  mofl  important  and  one  of  the  earliefl  produdion 
of  our  modern  fchool  of  mediaeval  furniture,  we  may  give  a  few  lines  to 
a  defcription  of  it.  It  is  the  work  of  Mr.  J.  C.  Crace,  from  the  defigns 
of  the  late  A.  W.  Pugin,  the  firfl  and  the  mofl  fuccefiflil  of  the  revived 
fchool  of  mediaeval  defigners  in  this  country,  indeed  in  Eiu'ope.     To 
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Wyatt  and  his  fchool — (b  weak,  fanciful,  and  unreal  in  their  appreciation 
of  our  mediaeval  monuments — we  can  fcarcely  give  any  place  befide 
Pugin,  whofe  work,  notwithftanding  defefts,  weakneiles,  and  want  of 
knowledge  of  fculpture  in  its  higher  chara£ter,  has  proved  of  enduring 
intereft,  and  has  largely  afFe£led  the  mediaeval  fchool  ever  flnce. 

This  cabinet,  cupboard,  or  book-cafe,  as  it  is  fbmetimes  called,  is  a 
fimple  well-conftru£ted  piece.  Four  uprights  on  the  front,  with  upper 
and  lower  horizontal  members,  form  the  framework.  Two  narrow  fide 
divifions  are  (olid,  and  panelled  with  two  panels  each  ;  the  upper  funk 
with  delicate  geometric  tracery,  and  the  lower  filled  with  foliage  carving, 
two  intertwining  ribands  or  fcroUs  for  letters  forming  the  falient  feature 
in  the  arrangements  of  the  carving.  The  uprights  have  their  fides 
carved  with  conventional  fcalework  with  narrow  ribs,  reprefenting  the 
original  outer  furiace  of  the  wood  left  down  their  fronts  ;  and  the 
upper  horizontal  rail  is  a  row  of  rolled  leaves.  At  the  top  is  a 
crefting  of  pierced  and  carved  leafwork  of  the  lighted  chara£ter  con- 
fident with  good  conftrudion  and  required  ftrength.  The  large  central 
doors  are  intended  for  glazing,  and  are  proteded  by  delicate  brafs  work 
in  wide  diamond  reticulations,  cufped.  The  whole  ftands  on  feet,  the 
angles  filled  with  a  low  cufped  arch  to  each  pair.  Mr.  R.  Redgrave,  in 
his  fpecial  report  on  ^^  Defign  "  of  the  Exhibition  of  185 1,  makes  excep- 
tion of  this  (with  fbme  other  pieces)  from  his  general  refle£lions  on  the 
want  of  propriety,  conftruftive,  artiftic,  and  ferviceable,  which  he  notices 
fo  widely  in  our  Englifh  manufactures  of  furniture,  and  fpecially  furni- 
ture of  an  ornamental  kind.  It  has  been  removed  to  the  Departmental 
Mufeum  at  Edinburgh. 

7248.  *6o. 

CABINET  and  Stand.  Ebony,  with  mounts  in  gilt  metal. 
In  the  centre  of  the  cabinet  is  inferted  a  porcelain  copy 
of  Mulready's  "  Croffing  the  Brook."  The  band  at  the  top 
is  decorated  with  plaques  of  Wedgwood  ware.  Modern 
Englifh.  Made  for  the  Paris  Exhibition  of  1855,  from  the 
defign  of  ProfefTor  Semper.  The  porcelain  plaque  painted 
by  George  Gray.  H.  6  ft.  4|^  in.,  L.  2  ft.  10  in.,  W.  21  in. 
Bought,  200/. 

The  defign  is  properly  a  furniture  defign,  not  an  adaptation  from 
architefture.  The  panel  painted  in  enamel,  which  forms  its  main  feature, 
occupies  the  greater  part  of  the  door  front.     There  is  room  round  this 
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for  eight  narrow  funk  panels,  their  four  pairs  of  converging  corners  being 
mitre-cornered.  Thefe  are  filled  with  delicate  paintings  in  grifaille 
of  leaf  ornament — vine,  hop,  rofe,  wheat  and  other  vegetable  forms — 
excellently  true  to  nature  ^  and  with  maiks,  pipes  and  other  attributes 
of  mufic  or  agriculture,  difpofed  amongft  the  foliage,  illuftrative  of  the 
arts  of  peace  as  became  the  occafion  of  the  manufafture.  All  the 
panels  have  mouldings  rifing  above  the  furrounding  flat  and  with  a 
broader  or  narrower  inner  line  gilt,  according  to  the  (ize  of  the  panel. 
In  the  cafe  of  the  large  centre  panel,  the  gilt  portion  is  fluted  at  right 
angles  to  its  direction.  The  cupboard  door  ftands  on  a  bafe  flightly 
wider,  with  a  broad  carved  moulding  above  it  curved  in  and  out.  The 
ftrapwork  on  this  is  fuitably  quiet.  The  centre  of  this  bafe  forms  a 
panel  projeding  a  quarter  of  an  inch,  and  is  ornamented  with  a  wide 
enamel  painting  in  a  fhaped  metal  moulding,  gilt.  The  painting  repre- 
fents  an  Italian  landfcape  with  a  northern  windmill  in  its  centre,  and  a 
fea,  and  the  ifland  of  Ifchia,  or  a  fimilar  compofition,  beyond.  The 
bafe  ftands  on  four  gilt  metal  tortoifes  at  the  four  angles.  Above  the 
door  there  is  a  belt  of  carving,  cornucopias  difpofed  garlandwife,  and 
maflcs  between.  A  cornice,  moulded  underneath,  and  weathering  with 
a  curved  flope  above,  furmounts  this  belt,  and  above  it  rifes  a  gallery 
of  pierced  Chinefe  fretwork,  with  roundels  of  Wedgwood  ware  in  the 
centre  of  each  diviflon  or  panel  of  fretwork.  The  metal  cornucopias 
on  the  angles  of  the  cornice  curve  inwards  from  the  corners,  and  give  a 
fort  of  crown  or  crefting  appearance  to  this  light  finifh. 

The  Stand  is  a  table  with  drawers,  decorated  with  a  narrow  panel  of 
grifaille  painting  like  thofe  defcribed  round  the  centre  painting  of  the 
door,  one  each  flde  of  the  handle,  a  mafk  with  maflive  work  round  it, 
and  ring ;  and  the  returns  of  the  table  have  fimilar  panels.  Thefe  are 
all  mounted  with  caft  and  chifelled  metal  mouldings,  with  decorations 
on  the  circular  ends. 

The  table  ftands  on  light  carved  terminal  ^^  trapezophora,"  or 
leopard-headed  legs  and  claws.  A  central  bar  curves  out  and  conneds 
thefe  together,  and  under  it  are  fmall  turned  feet.  The  proportions — of 
the  door  as  the  principal  point  of  decoration,  with  panels  fubordinated 
both  in  fize  and  colour,  being  grey  only ;  and  the  general  lightncfs  of 
the  carved  work — are  well  calculated  throughout.  The  mouldings 
are  generally  fmaU.  The  broad  horizontal  members  that  fupport  the 
crefting  and  conned  the  doors  with  the  bafe,  are  kept,  though  carved, 
broad  and  eflFedive. 
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7^847.  '60. 

CABINET.  Marquetry  of  varioufly  coloured  woods, 
ornamented  with  figures,  feftoons  of  flowers,  &c.  in 
full  relief,  in  bronze  gilt;  in  the  front  and  fides  are  oval 
plaques  of  porcelain ;  the  whole  furmounted  by  a  mirror  in 
a  frame  of  carved  and  gilt  wood.  The  top  of  the  cabinet  is 
compofed  of  inlaid  marbles.  Modern  Englifli.  Made  for  the 
Paris  Exhibition  of  1855,  by  Meflrs.  Jackfon  and  Graham,  from 
the  defign  of  M.  Eugene  Prignot.  H.  13  ft.  6  in.,  L.  8  ft., 
W.  2ft.  Sin.     Bought,  1,200/. 

The  upper  part  is  a  looking-glafs,  the  lower  a  cabinet  or  prefs. 
The  upper  part  is  enclofed  in  a  profufely  ornamented  frame  of  carved 
wood,  gilt.  Its  fides  are  formed  by  two  balufter-fliaped  columns,  with 
two  others  on  the  flanks.  Each  pair  is  joined  in  the  centre  by  a 
fcutcheon  or  fconce  holding  branches  for  lights.  They  ftand  on  fquare 
bafes,  flat  in  front,  but  fpreading  out  on  their  fides  \  wreaths  of  carved 
foliage  cover  thefe  bafes,  and  in  the  centre  is  a  group  of  mufical  inftru- 
ments  ^  and  there  is  a  tablet  covered  with  wreaths  in  the  centre  of  the 
bottom  of  the  frame,  to  balance  the  richnefs  of  thefe  fides.  The  top  of 
the  fiame  is  a  (olid  contrafting  canopy  front,  curving  inwards  on  its 
fides.  Thefe  fides  are  fupported  by  carved  female  figures,  and  two 
carved  boys  fit  on  the  top.  Vandykes  or  notches,  with  turrets  in  the 
top  moulding,  further  carry  out  the  idea  of  the  tent  or  canopy  front. 
The  top  of  the  glafs  mounts  to  a  femi-circle,  with  broken  reverfcd 
curves  defcending  each  fide.  In  the  fpandrils  left  by  this  configuration 
in  the  canopied  frame-work  hang  garlands  of  foliage.  The  lower  part 
is  a  cabinet  proper.  It  is  in  three  doors  6r  divifions,  the  centre  the 
wideft.  The  general  material  is  rofewood,  with  tulip-wood  borders. 
The  top  is  of  inlaid  marble,  funk  below  the  wood  frame  mouldings. 
Each  fide  of  the  central  door,  and  on  the  back  flanks,  are  caryatides,  or 
female  fupporting  figures  holding  the  attributes  of  mufic.  The  corners 
form  round  brackets,  and  thefe  are  fupported  by  kneeling  cupids  holding 
candelabra  ftems  on  their  heads.  All  thefe  are  folid  callings,  chifelled 
and  gilt,  and  the  modelling  and  general  defign  are  correSly  conceived  and 
well  followed  out.  The  fi-ont  door  panel  is  brought  out  an  inch  or  fo 
with  a  pedimental  top,  and  contains  an  oval  plaque  of  porcelain  with  a 
female  figure,  painted  with  the  morbidezza  of  the  modern  French  por- 
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celain  painters.  It  is  mounted  in  maffive  caft  and  chifelled  ormolu 
framework,  with  rich  decorations  of  foliage  branching  from  it.  Similarly 
the  fide  doors  and  end  panels  have  oval  plaques,  with  cupids  in  the  fame 
ftyle,  and  metal  mounts  and  decorations  of  a  like  kind.  The  cornice 
above  the  doors,  the  plinth  below,  and  the  bafes  which  are  cut  into 
(hapes,  and  round  turned  low  legs  or  feet,  are  all  decorated  with  mounts 
of  chifelled  ormolu.  The  proportion  of  the  furface  of  the  whole  fo 
covered,  taking  the  figures  into  account,  exceeds  that  of  the  wood,  fb 
that  the  general  efFe£l  of  the  whole  is  rather  of  a  gilt  than  a  wooden 
piece  of  furniture.  Its  general  fplendour,  and  di^lay  of  fuperabundant 
ornament,  mark  its  origin  as  a  (how-piece  for  one  of  our  great  Exhi- 
bitions— a  difplay  of  fkill  in  more  branches  than  one  of  cabinet-making 
and  metallurgy.  It  muft  not,  therefore,  be  judged  as  one  would  judge 
of  a  piece  made  for  domeftic  uie.  Taken  to  pieces,  its  various  parts 
are  carefiilly  defigned  and  executed.  Its  charader  is  the  extreme 
of  (howy  French  tafte,  bordering  on  the  gaudy,  but  the  workmanfhip 
is  confident  throughout.  The  porcelain  enamels  were  painted  by 
Mr.  Grey,  a  ftudent  of  the  Department,  and  of  the  workihop  ot 
Mr.  Minton,  of  Stoke-on-Trent.  The  general  cabinet-makers'  work, 
as  in  all  the  work  produced  by  the  manuikdurers  who  made  it,  may  pais 
as  a  model  of  modern  workmanfliip. 


548.  '68. 

CABINET.  Satin  wood.  In  the  ftyle  of  the  defigns  of 
the  Adams,  later  i8th  century.  With  marquetry  of 
coloured  woods,  gilt  mouldings,  and  Wedgwood  ware  tablets. 
Executed  for  the  Paris  Exhibition,  1867,  by  Meflrs.  Wright 
and  Mansfield.  Modern  Englifti.  H.  1 1  ft.  8  in.,  L.  7  ft. 
9  in.,  W.  2  ft.  3  in.     Bought,  800/. 

This  is  a  revival  of  the  fatin  wood  fiirniture  of  the  laft  century,  of 
which  excellent  fpecimens,  in  the  form  of  drawers,  tables,  book-lhclf 
cabinets,  are  ftill  to  be  met  with,  and  of  which  No.  636.  '70,  p.  48,  is 
a  charafteriftic  example.  Thefe  old-fefliioned  pieces  are  often  ihaped 
curioufly:  the  lower  cupboards  circular,  the  (helves  arched.  This 
cabinet  is  made  in  the  form  of  a  femi-architeftural  fi-ont,  with  inter- 
rupted pediment  top,  having  a  vafe  in  the  centre,  a  cornice,  and  four 
fupporting  flat  pilafters.  Thefe  are  fluted  and  partially  filled  in  with 
beads,  &c.,  gilt.  They  end  in  panels,  and  ftand  on  a  plinth.  Four 
female  fphinxes  fitting,  and  with  wings  ftretching  back  to  the  pilafter 
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panels,  conned  them  with  ram-headed  and  footed  trapezophora,  or  fup- 
ports,  below.  The  carved  fphinxes  and  the  fupports  are  all  gilt.  The 
front  is  thus  divided  into  three.  The  centre  is  double  the  width  of  the 
fides  and,  in  the  upper  portion,  forms  one  (quare-panelled  door,  with 
a  fort  of  bafe  or  horizontal  panel  below.  An  oval  medallion  of  Wedg- 
wood ware,  within  delicately  carved  mouldings  forms  the  core  of  the 
ornament.  It  is  fancifully  furrounded  by  an  inlaid  wreath  in  coloured 
woods,  held  up  by  a  ribbon  tie,  and  conneded  with  a  fufpended 
arabefque  wreath  or  chain,  which  is  near  the  outfide  mouldings  of  the 
panel.  Medallions  on  black  of  Mars  and  Venus,  muflcal  inftruments, 
&c.  tied  with  ribbons,  linen  fcarves  and  other  light  work,  hang  in 
feftoons.  From  the  bottom  of  this  centre  panel  a  carved  and  gilt  lion's 
head  upholds,  by  a  linen  fcarf,  an  architedural  tablet  in  the  horizontal 
bafe  panel.  This  tablet  contains  a  Wedgwood  plaque,  and  is  furrounded 
by  carved  and  gilt  acanthus  volutes  that  fill  the  panel  and  lap  over  its 
mouldings.  The  whole  centre  panel  is  furrounded  by  a  fquare  moulding 
in  the  form  of  the  architedural  pidure-fiames  of  James  II.'s  time, 
having  projecting  corners  beyond  the  fide  lines.  The  lower  centre 
panels  or  door  fronts  are  oval  within  a  fquare,  and  contain  tablets, 
horizontal  in  form,  with  gilt  raifed  frames,  and  inlaid  hanging  wreaths. 

The  carved  parts  are  gilt,  including  the  mouldings  of  the  panels,  the 
fphinxes,  fupports,  pilafler  flutings,  caps,  &c.  There  is  nothing  about 
the  carving  that  could  be  called  artiflic.  The  fphinxes  are  heavily 
defigned.  Thefe  parts,  like  the  overlapping  mouldings,  firings  of  beads, 
&c.,  are  appliques.  They  are  without  flrudural  unity  with  the  body  of 
the  piece.  The  marquetry  is  of  coloured  woods,  fage  green  being  pre- 
dominant. A  border  of  tulip-wood  (red),  with  delicate  black  lines  each 
fide,  marks  out  the  larger  panels  and  divifions,  and  graceful  lines  of 
green,  twining  into  rectangular  frets  at  the  angles,  give  other  marking 
lines  within  this  tulip-wood  border.  Green  of  the  fame  hue  forms  the 
ground  of  the  cameo  plaques,  of  which  the  largefl  is  not  above  i  foot 
in  its  greatefl  diameter. 

In  critically  examining  this  flyle,  th6  number  of  appliqu6  parts,  and 
the  way  in  which  plaques,  relieved  by  falient-moulded  borders  from 
the  background,  are  yet  upheld  by  rings  and  wreaths  of  inlay,  will 
flrike  the  obferver.  The  natural  queflion  will  arife,  why  an  ornament 
in  actual  relief  reprefented  as  hanging  is  not  upheld  by,  or  hung  to, 
ornaments  in  aCtual  relief;  and  why  the  inlaid  wreaths  fhould  not  have 
the  medallions  they  are  made,  in  the  fyflem  of  decoration,  to  fupport 
alfo  in  inlay.  The  period  of  which  a  defign  is  here  reproduced  was 
in  many  refpedts  barren  of  good  invention.  The  Adam  brothers 
vivified  it  with  much  admirable  defign  in  architecture,  furniture,  and 
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plate,  of  which  latter  a  fpecimen  (No.  55.  *65  amongft  the  Englifh 
plate)  may  be  feen  in  the  Mufeum.  The  difcoveries  in  Italy  about 
that  time  helped  to  fpread  in  France  and  England  a  revived  tafte  for 
arabefque  decoration  ;  and  this  mixture  of  painting  and  relief,  frefco 
and  ftucco  work,  fo  common  amongft  the  old  work,  fuggefted  the 
combinations  we  here  fee. 

The  whole  of  the  workmanfliip  of  the  cabinet  is  excellent ;  not  a 
line  or  joint  will  be  found  out  ot  its  place  in  the  fur&ce  work,  and  the 
mitres,  door-joints,  &c.  are  models  of  the  cabinet-makers'  ikill. 


156.    '64. 

CABINET.  Carved  oak,  in  three  ftages,  fupported  by 
two  tiers  of  Ionic  columns:  on  the  panels,  female 
figures  between  trees.  Above  is  a  frieze  of  carved  work. 
Flemifti.  17th  century.  H.  7  ft.  7  in.,  L.  5  ft.  i^  in.,  W. 
2  ft. 

This  is  a  common  form  of  Flemifh  prefles  or  wardrobe  cabinets  of 
its  period,  17th  century.  They  are  often  met  with,  and  one  defcription 
will  ferve  for  all.  The  general  oudines  are  marked  out  by  columns, 
friezes,  cornices,  and  other  architedonic  charaderiftics.  This  clafs  of 
ftirniture  is,  neverthelefs,  hardly  to  be  clafTed  with  thofe  of  which  the 
defigns  are  ab(blutely  imitative  of  archite£lure,  refulting  in  a  fomewhat 
pompous  multiplication  of  fmall  parts,  with  endlefs  mitres  of  tiny 
mouldings,  columns,  baluftrades,  and  the  like.  Thefe  Flemifli  ward- 
robes are  fenfible  in  form,  and  the  various  cupboards  and  drawers  are 
large  enough  to  be  thoroughly  ufeftil  for  the  kind  of  room  in  which 
they  are  likely  to  be  placed,  viz.  a  large  hall  or  gallery  requiring  few 
pieces  of  furniture  of  any  kind,  but  thofe  few  effe£live  from  their  fize 
and  conveniehce. 

This  cabinet  is  in  three  ftages,  with  a  bold  projefting  cornice 
top,  and  a  horizontal  bafe  of  two  drawers,  the  fronts  having  bold 
running  foliated  fcroU-work,  carved  in  relief.  It  is  lifted  from  the 
ground  on  black  balls,  fometimes  thefe  ftand  on  claw  feet,  but  the 
balls  are  the  moft  effedive.  Three  Ionic  columns,  in  ftiU  relief — 
ftarting  from  brackets  (ornamented  with  lion  maiks)  which  divide  the 
bafe,  and  with  their  flutings  filled  with  fine  carving — form  the  perpen- 
dicular lines  of  divifion.  Above  the  bafe,  and  divided  by  thefe  columns, 
are  cupboard  doors,  with  two  panels  each,  one  above  the  other.  The 
mouldings  round  thefe  are  flight.     Above  thefe  doors  and  columns  runs 
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a  broad  carved  horizontal  moulding.  Smaller  columns  divide  the  upper 
ftage  into  two  cupboards  with  one  panel  to  each  door  and  thefe,  which 
are  brought  forward  on  carved  bands  with  flight  mouldings  on  their 
inner  edges,  are  filled  with  carving  of  female  figures  with  trees.  Thefe 
are  fimply  but  well  deflgned,  and  though  the  general  arrangements  of 
the  work  are  of  renaiilance  charadler,  the  carvings  retain  fbmething  of 
mediaeval  modefly  in  outline.  The  doors  open  and  cany  the  columns 
with  them,  thefe  being  divided  below  the  cap  and  above  the  bafe  by  a 
ring  of  ebony,  to  hide  the  join.  The  top  proje£ts  in  a  bold  cornice, 
ornamented  with  fcroU-work  and  figures  in  moderate  relief. 

This  cornice  is  no  lefs  than  14^  inches  in  depth :  viz.  6  inches  of 
projefting  moulds  above,  6  of  carved  flat  (flightly  convex),  and  2^  of 
lower  carved  moulding.  The  carved  work  being  in  foreign  oak,  lefs 
clofe  and  finooth  than  our  own  Englifh  wood,  is  neceflfarily  free  and 
bold,  but  always  well  conceived  and  defigned.  With  the  broad  large 
conflruding  members  of  fiich  furniture,  its  general  form  is  difcerned  at 
any  diflance.  On  clofer  infpedion  thefe  bold  furfaces  are  found  elabo- 
rately carved,  but  never  to  fuch  depth  as  to  quarrel  with  the  general 
chara£ler  of  the  various  members,  which  thus  retain  the  bignefs, 
breadth  of  furface,  and  dire£tion  of  moulded  line,  which  are  intended  to 
flrike  the  eye  in  the  firfl  inflance. 


CABINET  or  Prefs.  Walnut  wood;  the  panels  inlaid 
with  marquetry,  the  upper  divifion  fupported  by  ter- 
minal ftatuettes  in  full  relief,  and  the  pediment  (urmounted  by 
a  pelican  in  her  piety.  French.  About  1550-60.  Probably 
by  Bachelier  of  Toulouse.  H.  7  ft.  10  in.,  L.  3  ft.  8  in., 
W.^i  ft.  10  in.     Bought  (Soulages  Coll.),  200/. 

This  cabinet  is  in  two  flages.  The  upper  recedes  nearly  8  inches 
from  the  top  of  the  lower.  It  has  fide  ofF-fets  which  give  it  a  richer 
oudine  than  mere  upright  mouldings,  and  the  diminution  of  width  and 
depth  gives  a  lightnefs  and  elegance  to  what  is,  in  fiid,  a  large  piece  of 
furniture,  which  is  worth  careful  obfervation.  The  lower  part  forms  a 
cupboard,  with  a  pair  of  drawers  over  it.  It  is  lifted  from  the  ground 
by  broad  horizontal  mouldings,  an  upper  with  a  cavetto,  and  a  light  but 
protruding  member  below.  This  is  the  widefl  meafure  of  the  whole 
piece,  and  ferves  to  give  a  gradation  to  the  other  portions  and  their  width, 
as  they  rife.     It  refb  on  flout  claw  feet  at  each  corner.     The  cupboard 
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doors  are  panelled.  The  outer  mouldings  of  the  panels  projed,  and  are 
cut  into  fmall  egg-and-tongue  on  their  inner  fide,  and  die  down  in  firings 
on  the  outer,  all  four  fides  alike.  A  fhallow,  broad',  hollow  and  fine 
inner  firing,  completes  this  moulding.  Infide  is  an  inch  of  black-coloured 
wood,  and  within  the  panels  are  delicate  flowers  in  marquetry.  The 
fide  framing-piece  and  the  drawer  fronts  are  fimilarly  inlaid,  and  a  mafk 
and  brackets  fupport  a  top  or  table,  moulded  on  the  upper  and  under 
edges.  Two  fmall  drawers  and  two  narrow  cupboard  doors,  like  the 
lower  in  decoration,  form  the  front  of  the  top  portion.  A  wide  fide 
margin  of  3  inches  furrounds  the  doors,  and  a  projecting  moulded 
cornice  fpreads  above.  This  is  fupported  by  grotefque  human-headed 
terminal  figures,  and  bunches  of  flowers  on  the  two  front  fides  and  on 
the  flanks.  Their  bodies  bulge  outwards  in  the  centre  and  recede 
again  (b  as  to  fall  in,  bracket-fhaped,  where  the  upper  doors  end,  and  a 
horizontal  parcel  of  firings  keeps  the  whole  together.  They  defcend  in 
a  claw  foot  fpreading  on  the  table  of  the  lower  cupboard.  The  top 
piece  under  the  cornice  is  fronted  with  arabefques  in  relief  connefling 
the  bunches  on  the  heads  of  the  figures,  and  a  tablet  with  marble  inlay 
forms  the  centre.  Above  the  cornice  two  human-headed  winged 
dragons,  with  arabefques,  flrapwork,  &c.  form  a  pierced  pedimental 
compofition,  with  a  pelican  feeding  her  young  from  her  own  breafl 
above  them.  This  is  on  the  front,  not  on  the  back  edge  of  the  prefs. 
This  piece  is  attributed  to  Bachelier  of  Touloufe. 

For  compofition  of  outline,  and  well  proportioned  and  judicioufly 
arranged  mouldings,  this  may  be]  taken  as  the  type  piece  at  prefent  in 
the  Mufeum  colleflions,  of  its  own  date  and  defcription. 


CABINET.       Walnut  wood.      French.      About    1560. 
H.  4  ft.  9  in.,  L.  3  ft.  3  in.,  W.  i  ft.  6  in.      Bought, 
14/.  is. 

It  confifls  of  two  parts,  a  cupboard  and  a  table  or  fland,  conne£led 
by  fupports  to  a  fquare  bafe.  The  cupboard,  the  mofl  fhowy  portion, 
is  divided  into  its  two  door  panels  by  terminal  grotefque  figures,  and 
thefe  fupport  an  architedlonic  cornice.  The  panels  form  two  fquares, 
and  are  good  fpecimens  of  decoration  of  this  kind.  The  chief  moulding 
round  them  is  a  bold  convex  band  or  framework,  carved,  but  not  fo 
deeply  as  to  break  up  its  breadth  (an  inch  and  a  half).  In  the  centres 
are  carved  compofitions,  with  grotefque  winged  figures  and  mafks. 
One  of  thefe  panels,  on  being  prefTed,  flips  back  into  a  groove  in  which 
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it  is  did  fideways  far  enough  to  fhow  the  key-hole.  The  two  drawer 
fronts  form  oblong  panels,  correfponding  to  the  (quare  ones  of  the  doors 
above.  The  back  of  the  open  lower  part  is  panelled  fimply.  The  legs 
ace  (quare  piers  or  pillars,  with  carved  caps  and  fides. 

This  is  an  inftance  of  fimple  and  efFe£live  defign  of  a  furniture 
kind  rather  than  of  an  architedlural  kind,  and  as  fuch  fhould  be  noted. 
It  will  be  feen,  by  a  glance  at  the  South  Kenflngton  colle£tion,  how  few 
defigners  are  independent  of  abfolute  imitation  of  archite£ture  without 
falling  into  fome  extravagance  or  other.  In  this  particular  piece,  the 
carving  is  all  that  is  required,  though  it  is  not  that  of  an  artift  of  any 
pretention. 

2790.    '56. 

CABINET.  Carved  walnut  wood,  with  walnut  fronts; 
the  panels  carved  with  emblematic  devices.  French. 
Dated  1577*  H.  6  ft.  9  in.,  L.  4  ft.  5^  in.,  W.  1  ft.  11  in. 
Bought,  20/. 

This  piece  is  unlike  thofe  generally  met  with  and  made  in  the 
northern  and  central  towns  of  France.  It  confifts  of  a  double  fet  of 
cupboards  and  an  open  unbacked  iland  or  lower  part.  '1  he  upper  door 
panels  are  nearly  double  the  depth  of  the  lower.  They  iland  back- 
wards fbme  inches.  The  fupports  are  two  pierced  pieces  of  ilrapwork 
In  front  and  two  fquare  baluflers  behind.  They  are  on  a  plain  bafe. 
The  door  panels  are  boards  without  mouldings,  but  are  enriched  with 
ftrapwork,  birds,  and  arabefques  in  relief.  Each  panel  has  a  fcutcheon  in 
its  centre.  On  one  is  the  device  of  the  dolphin  and  anchor,  with  the 
legend  round  it,  "  semper  festina  lente,"  and  the  date  1577.  The 
left  hand  fcutcheon  is  charged  with  the  flaming  vafes  and  drops  of  the 
armorial  bearings  of  Rene  de  Provence,  and  the  motto  or  legend 
'*  PROBASTi  ET  coGNOViSTi  ME."  *  In  the  centre,  between  the  doors, 
and  on  the  fides,  are  terminal  figures,  human-headed,  with  two  faces 
'^  regardant,"  looking  back  at  each  other.  Thefe  end  in  fcroUs  in  high 
relief.  On  the  central  terminal  figure  is  a  fhield  charged  with  a  moun- 
tain, in  bafe,  a  crefcent  and  three  flars  above,  and  a  cypher,  containing 
the  letters  A.  D.  S.     The  lower  door  panels  are  decorated  with  mafks 

*  Iniide  the  right-hand  door  we  read,  written  in  ink  :  "  tv  es  refvcivm  mevm 
A  TRiBVLATione  quaB  circumdedit  me;  exaltatio  mea  erue  me  a  circiimdantibus  me  \^ 
and  below — "  Car  joy  en  mon  efpore  feignieur  tu  m'exauferas ;"  and  below  that — 
"  Donne  moy  a  cognoiflre  la  vie  eternelle  je  chemineray,  car  jay  eftimc  mon  affection.'* 
We  cannot  confider  thi^  writing  as  earlier  than  the  17th  century. 
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and  ftrapwork.  The  work  is  much  as  it  was  left  two  centuries  ago, 
and  has  preferved  the  look  of  age  generally  loft  under  incefTant  rubbings, 
and  coats  of  wax,  if  not  of  varnifti.  The  wood  has  an  appearance 
much  lighter  than  that  of  walnut.  The  date  is  fortunately  preferved, 
but  the  armorial  infignia  upon  the  doors  leave  us  in  fome  doubt  of  its 
origin,  the  monogram  being  taken  to  indicate  it  as  made  for  Aldus,  the 
printer.  Aldus  Manutius,  however,  died  in  1574  or  5,  and  his  fon, 
who  never  lived  in  France,  in  1597. 


z^^^.  '56. 

CABINET.  Carved  walnut  wood ;  fculptured  in  relie 
with  arabefques,  maiks,  and  fphinxes.  i6th  century. 
French  or  Flemifh.  H.  3  ft.  3  in.,  L.  2  ft.  a  in,,  W.  i  ft. 
2  in.     Bought,  6/. 


This  is  a  fpecimen  of  the  fmall  moveable  cabinets  or  receptacles 
that  can  be  put  on  a  table  or  fideboard  and  are  convenient  for  con- 
taining coUec^ons  of  fmall  objedls.  It  confifts  of  one  door  panel,  with 
fide  finame  pieces,  having  pilafter  caps  above,  and  all  finiihed  by  a  bafe 
moulding  from  fide  to  fide  below. 

The  door  is  a  panel  framed  with  moulded  rails  mitred  at  the  comers. 
The  mouldings  are  in  two  feries  and  ftand  out  from  the  furface.  The 
external  feries  conflft  of  an  ogee  with  delicate  fillets  having  an  ovalo 
on  the  outfide  of  the  group.  It  is  divided  by  a  flat  band  from  a  finer 
fet  with  fimilar  parts  on  a  fmaller  fcale  ;  the  total  width  of  the  mould- 
ings is  2  inches.  The  carving  of  the  panel  is  in  flight  relief  on  a 
funk  ground ;  two  female  headed  fphinxes,  of  which  the  tails  are 
knotted  and  the  wings  crofled  and  ereded  fo  as  to  fupport  flat  pedeflals, 
on  which  ftands  an  eagle  with  wings  difplayed  and  holding  a  delicate 
feftoon  in  its  beak.  On  the  fronts  of  thefe  flabs  or  pedeftals  are 
delicate  arabefques  inlaid  in  white  wood. 

The  fides  have  arabefques  in  relief  carved  on  them.  The  pilafter 
caps  are  fupported  by  well  carved  cherub  heads  with  feftoons  or  cornu- 
copia projections  defcending  as  undercut  brackets  below.  There  rifes 
above  the  top  a  fort  of  pediment-fhaped  board,  with  grotefque  arabefque 
relief  work,  to  finifh  the  top.  Along  the  top  or  cornice  piece  of  the 
frame  are  arabefque  marquetry  inlays  of  white  wood,  of  the  utmoft 
delicacy  of  execution. 

F.  D  5    +- 
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yzzO'  '69. 

CABINET.  Carved  wood.  In  two  ftages:  the  lower 
panels  contain  armorial  (hields,  the  upper  female  alle- 
gorical figures;  the  whole  furmounted  by  a  lofty  creft,  with 
femicircular  niche  in  the  centre,  flanked  by  fea  horfes,  and 
crowned  by  a  fpread  eagle.  French.  H.  8  ft,  L.  3  ft.  8  in., 
W.  I  ft.  10  in.     Bought  (Soulages  Coll.),  60/. 

This  piece  of  furniture  is  at  prefent  in  the  Departmental  Mufeum 
at  Edinburgh. 


^426.    •56. 

CABINET.      Carved  walnut.      French    work,   reftored 
H.  7  ft.  .6  in.,   L.  4  ft.,   W.  I  ft  8  in.      Bought, 
8/.  10s. 

The  general  framework  of  this  cabinet  and  the  carved  terminal 
figures  are  modern.  There  are,  however,  two  panels  to  the  upper 
cupboard  and  two  to  the  lower  of  old  workmanfhip,  forming  the  four 
doors,  well  worth  careful  examination.  The  two  upper  contain  three 
panels,  or  rather  a  centre  and  two  narrow  carved  fubje£ls  above  and 
below.  The  central  fubje£ls  are  female  figures  nu^e,  but  holding  flying 
fcarves,  and  having  cornucopias  of  flowers  in  one  hand  and  branches  in 
the  other.  They  are  the  fame,  or  nearly  the  identical  defign,  each  of 
the  other,  reverfing  the  hands,  &c.  Thefe  reprefent  Spring.  Above 
are  two  recumbent  female  figures,  nude,  and  below  two  fpirited  female 
fphinxes  with  fpread  wings,  very  well  compofed,  and  fiill  of  life.  On 
the  lower  panels  are  two  draped  female  figures,  reprefenting  Fortitude 
and  Temperance,  Fortitude  bearing  the  column.  The  two  upper  panels 
are  in  the  befl  flyle  of  the  period  of  Francis  I.,  while  the  lower  are 
perhaps  twenty  years  later.  The  defign  of  the  figures  is  corred.  We 
may  compare  with  this  the  carvings  in  a  cabinet  of  M.  Fourdinois, 
exhibited  in  Paris  in  1855  in  the  Univerfal  International  Exhibition, 
the  defign  being  very  fimilar.     It  is  numbered  2692.  '56. 
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1 65 1.  '$6. 

CABINET.     Ebony;  carved  with  mytholo^cal  fubjefts, 
and    polifhed.       French    or   Dutch.      About    1650. 
H.  6  ft.  4  in.,  L.  5  ft.  9  in.,  W.  2  ft.     Bought,  132/. 

This  efFedive  piece  coniifts  of  a  broad  upper  part,  containing 
drawers  enclofed  by  doors,  on  a  ftand  of  twitted  legs.  It  is  worthy  of 
examination,  both  as  a  fpecimen  of  deiign  and  workmanfhip.  The 
cornice  over  the  doors,  and  the  framework  of  the  ftand  which,  with  the 
doors,  make  up  the  entire  front,  are  carved  with  floriated  ornament,  but 
in  very  flight  relief,  giving  great  delicacy  to  the  work.  As  it  is  in  hard 
wood  the  modelling  is  carefully  made  out,  and  can  be  perfe£Uy  feen  and 
appreciated,  the  furfaces  being  flightly  polifhed.  The  doors  are  divided 
geometrically  into  central  panels,  with  the  intervening  fpaces  fubdivided, 
fuggefting  the  parterres  of  the  old  gardens  of  Holland  and  Belgium. 
The  central  panels  contain  bas-reliefs  of  Aurora  on  one  fide,  and  Hefperus 
on  the  other.  The  mouldings  are  waved  by  machinery,  in  fine  fillet  lines, 
the  whole  moulding  keeping  the  quiet  charadter  of  the  work  by  its  flight 
projection.  The  infides  of  the  doors  have  a  central  panel  of  geometric 
(hape,  with  foliage  ornament  incifed  only  in  flight  lines  on  the  furround- 
ing  flat.  The  panels  contain  bas-relie6 :  on  one  fide  Diana,  in  conven- 
tional claffic  coftume  crowned,  with  her  maidens  round  her,  and  a  prieft 
and  acolyte  holding  a  torch  before  the  kneeling  figure  which  reprefents 
Endymion.  Below  is  written  the  name  in  French — U Endimton.  The 
compofition  on  the  other  panel  reprefents  an  army  with  warriors  in  claflic 
armour.  In  front  is  a  tree,  and  a  youth  kneeh'ng  and  digging  at  the  root. 
Thefe  refer  to  the  tragical  fate  of  Iphigenia,  &crificed  by  her  father 
Agamemnon,  who  had  fhown  too  little  refped  to  the  ftags  of  the 
goddefs,  and  had  to  facrifice  his  daughter  to  her  to  appeafe  her  wrath. 
In  the  upper  panels  of  the  outfide  fhe  is  feen  bound  by  prieftefTes  of  that 
goddefs.  The  army  is  that  of  the  warrior  king,  and  the  priefts  are 
ordering  wood  to  be  hewn  for  the  facrificial  pile.  Orettes  and  his 
friend  Pylades  are  fhown  in  fearch  of  Iphigenia,  fitter  to  Orettes,  who 
was  condemned  to  death  for  impiety,  his  friend  refiifing  to  be  feparated 
from  him  even  in  his  difinal  fate.  The  a£lion  of  the  ttory  on  all  thefe 
carvings  is  crowded  and  disjointed  alternately,  to  fuit  the  fancy  of  the 
defigner.  The  inner  arrangement  confifts  of  an  architectural  atrium  or 
hall  in  the  centre,  with  recefTes  fronted  by  an  ivory  baluttrade.  The 
recefTes  have  two  pieces  of  looking-glafs  fet  on  the  flant,  meeting  in 
the  centre  divifion  in  the  form  of  a  V.  This  arrangement  refleCts  the 
baluflrade  and  imitation  pavement  in  ivory  and  ebony,  and  gives  the 
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appearance  of  extent  and  multiplication  to  thefe  members,  and  the 
flant  of  the  glaiTes  is  {o  Isud  as  Co  make  them  appear  arranged  con- 
tin  uoufly  on  each  fide  in  architectural  order.  The  flat  members  of 
this  architectonic  compofition  are  decorated  with  ivory  inlay,  and  open 
in  various  ways  fhowing,  under  bafes  or  behind  cornices,  nicely  hidden, 
fecret  drawers  and  receptacles.  On  the  doors  that  enclofe  this  hall  are 
bas-reliefe  of  Apollo  and  the  python,  Diana  and  a  dog.  Round  this 
central  ingenious  contrivance  of  a  pigeon-hole  are  fet  twelve  drawers, 
with  the  twelve  months  indicated  by  fpirited  carvings  in  relief.  In 
one  a  farmer  or  paterfamiUas  is  warming  his  hands  over  his  hearth; 
in  another  fupping ;  in  another  there  is  a  landfcape,  with  a  pond  and 
fkaters  on  the  ice ;  in  another  woodcutters  in  the  fbreft.  Thefe  indicate 
the  three  winter  months.  The  fpring  is  indicated  by  reprefentations  of 
hedging  and  ditching,  fowing  and  ploughing;  fheep-fhearing,  hay- 
making, and  a  cavalier  playing  the  lute  to  a  lady  in  the  landfcape,  (land 
for  fummer.  The  vintage  and  harveft,  boar-hunting,  pig-killing,  or  pre- 
paring the  winter  ftores  of  food,  complete  the  feries.  Thefe  fculptures  are 
in  flight  relief,  very  delicately  modelled,  and  deflgned  with  fpirit  and  a 
genuine  feeling  for  the  every-day  fcenes  of  common  life,  and  the  humour 
and  the  ferious  meaning  to  be  obferved  amongfl:  them.  They  are 
ufeful  as  fuggeftions  for  the  modern  artift  who  wifhes  to  decorate  houfe- 
hold  furniture  or  room  ornament  with  fubje£ls  which  will  continue  at 
all  times  to  be  of  general  intereft,  and  are  capable  of  being  feen  and 
defigned  under  endlefs  varieties  and  inexhauftible  combinations.  The 
claf&c  fubjedls,  fuch  as  Apollo,  Diana,  and  the  other  compoiitions  of  the 
doors,  feem  all  to  allude  to  the  chafe,  the  morning  rides,  the  fportfman's 
mattery  of  his  craft.  The  word  FEndimion  would  feem  to  indicate  that 
the  cabinet  was  of  French  manufadlure,  while  the  material  (ebony),  the 
reprefentation  of  fkating  as  one  of  the  indications  of  winter,  and  a  general 
bignefs  in  the  figures  deflgned,  point  rather  to  Holland.  French  was 
much  ufed  in  the  court  of  the  Stadholder  at  the  end  of  the  17th  century, 
and  French  workmen  and  deflgners,  e,g,  Daniel  Marot,  were  often 
employed.  The  Dutch  defigners,  however,  of  that  day,  were  fecond 
to  none  of  their  contemporaries,  and  we  ihali  probably  be  fafe  in  afligning 
this  piece  of  furniture  to  a  mixed  nationality.  The  unottentatious  and 
refined  beauty  of  the  art  fhown  on  the  whole  furface~the  quiet  charadler 
of  the  general  form,  wide  but  not  too  projecting,  light  with  its  twitted 
legs,  without  looking  weak — are  in  complete  keeping.  It  would  be 
difficult  to  fele(^,  in  the  Mufeum  colle£rion,  a  model  of  its  clafs  better 
fuited  for  imitation. 
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5695.  '56. 

CABINET.  Carved  walnut  wood,  in  the  ftyle  of  the 
renaiflance,  containing  a  cupboard  above,  a  pair  of 
drawers  in  the  centre,  and  a  cupboard  below.  Modern 
French  (Fourdinois,  Paris).  H.  9  ft.  9  in.,  L.  4  ft.  2  in., 
W.  2  ft.     Bought  (Paris  Exhibition,  1855),  320/. 

Two  female  caryatides  are  carved  on  the  iides,  in  high  relief.  They 
(land  on  a  bafe,  and  ornamental  balufter  columns  continue  up  above 
their  heads.  The  top  rifes  into  an  interrupted  arched  pediment,  and  a 
carved  vafe  with  flowers  forms  the  centre.  The  bracket  on  which  this 
ftands  is  compofed  of  pierced  arabefque  curves.  Thefe  lap  over  the 
carved  cornice  above  the  upper  compartment,  and  fb  take  off  from  its 
mere  architectural  character.  The  doors  of  the  upper  part  are  profufely 
carved  with  arabefques.  The  centre  has  a  decorated  candelabrum  and 
two  funk  oval  panels  on  the  dooris  as  the  principal  points  of  this  part 
of  the  compofition.  Apollo  with  the  attributes  of  Hercules  and  Vulcan 
fills  one,  Venus  and  Cupid  the  other  with  acceflTorics,  one  of  which  is  a 
vafe  covered  with  delicate  figure-ornament  in  the  flatted  relief.  Cupids, 
with  attributes  of  mufic  and  drawing  in  fmall  niches,  furrounded  by  rich 
arabefques  in  high  relief,  ornament  the  lower  doors.  The  ends  are 
panels  of  flat  ftrapwork.  We  may  note  how  delicately  the  broad  fur- 
&ces  and  the  main  lines  of  moulding  are  carved,  fo  as  not  to  deftroy 
the  general  efFe£t  of  lines  and  furfaces,  into  which  the  defign  is  divided, 
by  cutting  them  up  with  deep  finkings  or  high  relief. 

751.    '69. 

CABINET.  Ebony;  ornamented  with  medallion  groups, 
ftatuettes,  and  foliage,  in  folid  inlay  of  various 
woods,  chiefly  box  and  pear.  Modern  French.  The  work 
of  MefTrs.  Fourdinois.  Specially  recommended  by  the  Com- 
miffion  for  feleftion  of  purchafes  from  the  Paris  Exhibition. 
H.  8  ft.  2  in.,  W.  5  ft.  I  in.  Bought  (Paris  Exhibition, 
1867),  2,750/. 

This  cabinet  may  be  noticed  as  the  lateft  fpecimen  of  fumptuous 
French  furniture  in  the  Departmental  Colledion.  It  was  made  for  the 
Univerfal  Exhibition  in  Paris  in  1867 — the  laft,  perhaps,  of  fuch 
international  gatherings  that  the  prefent  generation  will  fee  in  fo  large 
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and  unreftrained  a  form.  The  form  of  the  whole  piece  is  a  prefs,  on 
arched  fupports.  Eight  colunms,  arched  over  in  two  groups  with  four 
arches  each,  a£):  as  legs,  and  on  this  ftands  the  cabinet  or  preis,  in  three 
divifions.  The  foundation  of  the  material  is  ebony.  The  pillar  fupports 
ftand  on  a  plinth  decorated  with  inlaid  wood  in  ftrapwork,  and  pieces 
of  lapis  and  green  and  red  marbles,  &c.,  as  centres.  The  back  of 
the  lower  part  is  laid  out  in  ornamental  panels.  That  in  the  centre, 
within  a  fquare  moulded,  contains  a  medallion  left  for  the  arms  or  mono- 
gram of  a  purchafer.  Below  this  we  read,  as  we  fhould  be  glad  to  do 
in  all  cafes,  the  maker's  name — henri  fourdinois,  1867. 

The  fide  panels  have  inlaid  medallions  reprefenting,  in  profile  heads, 
Poetry  and  Painting.  The  eight  columns  have  inlaid  fluting  lines,  with 
inlaid  wreath-work  of  a  very  delicate  kind  on  the  lower  portion.  The 
group  of  four  columns  is  covered  with  four  arches,  of  which,  again,  the 
various  mouldings  are  all  inlaid.  The  work  is  in  the  fbmewhat  loaded 
arabefque  ftyle  of  the  Francis  I.  or  Henry  II.  period  foftened  with  modern 
luxuriance.  The  arches  have  an  ornamental  key-piece,  and  in  the 
fpandrils  are  figures  of  boys  holding  linen  wreaths  or  (carves  hanging  from 
the  key  of  the  arch.  This  compofition  is  of  courie  repeated,  and  the 
centre — a  fort  of  drawer  front,  though  there  is  not  any  drawer  behind 
it — is  decorated  with  a  medallion  head  of  Apollo  with  rays.  Arabefque 
acanthus  leaves  occupy  this  panel  on  either  fide  of  the  medallion. 

The  upper  portion,  or  prefs,  flands  on  this  framework,  and  is  ar- 
ranged ip  a  central  and  two  fide  divifions.  The  central  is  a  fquare  panel, 
of  which  the  two  top  corners  are  taken  out,  and  form  ftardng-points  for 
wreaths  of  foliage  which  hangoutfide  (in  the  Louis  XV.  fafhion)  of  the 
panel  mouldings,  and  meet  in  a  central  fatyr  mafk.  The  two  fide  divi- 
fions correfpond  in  width  to  the  arched  groups  of  fupports  below.  They 
are  regular  architectural  RenaifTance  doorway  panels,  with  terminal 
columnar  figures  raifed  on  bafes  and  furbafes,  with  caps,  and  correfpond- 
ing  upper  members  above  them,  which  fall  into  a  broad  general  archi- 
trave, with  cornices,  &c.  over  all.  Each  of  thefe  doorways  is  topped  by 
a  circular  pediment,  and  in  the  panel  formed  by  it  and  the  architrave 
brackets  below  it,  are  two  fitting  and  draped  figures — Painting  on 
one  fide,  Architedlure  on  the  other.  Thefe  are  defigned  with  the  utmoft 
care ;  the  draperies  are  abundant  and  graceful ;  the  accefTories — ^books, 
palettes,  or  architectural  drawing  implements,  compafTes,  &c. — well 
compofed. 

In  the  central  panel  of  each  of  thefe  compartments  we  have,  on  the 
right  fide,  Ceres,  on  the  left  Neptune — ^the  earth  and  the  fea.  The 
columns  are  caryatides  with  female  figures,  and  thefe  reprefent  the 
quarters  of  the  globe ;  Europe  and  Afia  on  the  right,  America  and 
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Africa  on  the  left.  They  are  carved  in  boxwood,  and  worked  and 
modelled  with  fkill  and  completenefs.  Ceres,  the  emblem  of  the  gifts 
of  the  earth,  is  placed  between  Europe  and  Afia  on  the  right ;  while 
Neptune,  the  type  of  the  dominion  of  the  fea,  is  placed  between 
America  and  Africa  on  the  left.  Thefe  figures  are  within  medallions, 
and  the  fpace  round  filled  in  with  inlaid  arabe(ques.  The  central  panel 
is  alio  richly  decorated  with  a  defign,  in  inlay  of  wood.  The  defign 
reprefents  the  Temple  of  Peace — a  femicircle  of  open  arches,  with  a 
platform  and  fteps  in  front.  On  this  fits  on  a  throne  Peace  : — a  female 
figure,  with  olive-branch,  cornucopia,  &c.,  and  trophies  of  arms  lying 
defpifed  at  her  feet.  Round  her  are  grouped  other  nude  female  figures, 
reprefenting  Europe,  Afia  holding  Egypt  a  youth,  Africa,  and  America 
befide  of  whom  is  a  red  Indian  retreating.  Thefe  figures  are  like  the 
others  in  the  panels  and  fpandrils,  inlaid  in  fblid  boxwood,  finifhed  up 
to  nature  with  all  the  fbftnefs  of  modern  French  defign,  and  the  wood 
brought  to  the  finefl  furface.  Over  thefe  three  panels  runs  an  architrave 
divided  by  various  brackets,  and  decorated  with  arabefque  acanthus 
work.  The  centre  is  topped  by  a  pedimental  niche  or  fhrine,  with 
fide  columns,  and  volute  bracket  buttrefTes  on  the  two  fides.  In  this 
flands  an  image  of  Minerva.  The  figure  partly  flands  forward  on  a 
protruding  bracket,  below  which  is  a  helmet.  All  parts  of  the  inlay 
are  finifhed  to  the  utmof)^  nicety,  and  though  inlaid  in  the  block,  they 
are  in  relief  flill. 

This  cabinet  fhould  be  noticed  for  other  reafbns.  It  is  an  example 
of  a  new  method  of  inlaying  wood  or  marquetry.  The  woods,  as  will 
be  feen  by  obferving  fome  pieces  kept  for  examination  in  the  cafe  con- 
taining the  cabinet,  are  not  veneered  in  the  thin  flices  ufual  in  mar- 
quetry work,  but  ^^  inlaid  "  in  the  true  fenfe,  being  inferted  bodily,  and 
interlaced  with  the  ebony  which  forms  the  ground  in  a  fblid  conflrudtion. 
The  figures,  arabefques,  or  other  defigns  with  which  the  panels  and 
other  parts  are  enriched,  are  funk  in,  as  in  pietra  dura  patterns.  What 
remains  above  is  afterwards  finifhed  off  with  care,  but  the  adtual 
outline  has  to  be  found  and  carried  back  to  a  fufficient  depth  to  allow  of 
its  ferving  as  a  tenon  to  the  jundtion  of  the  woods.  On  examination  it 
will  be  apparent  that  no  extra  wood  remains  outfide  the  outlines  of  the 
various  figures,  nor  are  the  tenons  fmaller  than  the  outline,  fb  as  to 
allow  the  figures  to  be  worked  on  the  furface,  as  if  it  were  applied  or 
glued  on  (excepting  a  mortice  piece).  The  decorations  have  been  cut 
out  in  outline,  and  fb  inferted,  and  only  the  more  delicate  fur&ces  left 
for  fubfequent  finifhing. 

The  general  outlines  of  the  compofition — fuch  as  columns,  panels, 
mouldings,  and  the  like — ^are  mofUy  richly  cut  in  relief  or  inlaid.     In  fuch 
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cafes  it  is  of  importance  that  thefe  bold  dividing  lines,  bands,  or  members, 
fhould  ftrike  the  eye  from  all  diftances,  as  dividing  or  conftruding 
members.  If  decorations  are  laid  on  thefe.  It  is  always  at  the  rifk  of  fo 
cutting  up  the  fur&ces  of  the  cavettoes,  beads,  or  other  moulded  fhapes, 
as  to  deftroy  their  broad  chara£ler.  It  will  be  noticed  that  in  the 
inftance  of  this  cabinet  all  mouldings,  &c.,  which  are  ornamented  with 
cutting  or  inlay,  have  this  fo  fine  and  delicate,  or  fo  flat  in  treatment  as 
in  no  way  to  cut  up  thefe  mouldings  or  divifions,  which  are  meant  to 
carry  the  eye  from  iirft  to  laft  in  a  certain  given  direction. 

The  woods  employed  are  box,  lime,  holly,  pear,  walnut,  mahogany 
(unftained).  Thefe  woods  are  all  more  or  lefs  varieties  of  tawny,  cold, 
ochrous  yellows,  or  **  leather  colours."  They  are  artiftically  compofed 
and  interlaced.  Pofitive  black  is  provided  in  the  ebony  bafe,  and  fmall 
inlaid  plaques  of  lapis  lazuli,  verde  antique,  and  red  fiena  marble,  are 
added,  to  give  point  to  the  whole.  The  interior  has  nothing  needing 
fpecial  defcription. 

This  piece  was  prepared,  at  great  coft,  for  the  Univerfal  Exhibition 
at  Paris  in  1867.  It  is  not  to  be  fuppofed  that  fuch  coftly  productions 
can  enter  generally  into  commerce.  It  was  confidered  worthy  of  fpecial 
recompenfe  by  the  juries  on  the  occafion  of  the  awards  being  made. 
MeflTrs.  Hilaire  and  Pafti  were  the  principal  defigners  of  the  figure 
portions,  and  NeviUer  was  the  artift  of  the  arabeiques  and  other 
fubordinate  decorations.  It  is  faid  to  have  taken  fix  years  to  bring  it 
to  completion.  The  workmanfhip  is  not  equal  to  the  excellence  of 
the  defign.  It  is  interefting  as  a  revival  of  old  or  invention  of  a  new 
method  of  wood  manu&dure ;  but  a  careful  examination  of  details 
will  fhow  that  this  very  diflicult  achievement  has  not,  in  all  the  joints 
and  fitments,  the  accuracy  that  may  be  found  in  the  fine  fpecimens  of 
workmanfhip  both  in  France  and  England,  amongft  modern  as  well  as 
old  examples. 

43-  '70- 

CABINET,  or  Cupboard.  Oak,  with  two  doors;  the 
front  carved  with  recefTed  panels,  reprefenting  window 
tracery;  iron  locks,  with  key  and  hinges.  German.  15th 
century.      H.  4  ft.  i\  in.,  L.  3  ft.,  W.  19  in.     Bought,  20/. 

The  conflruflion  of  this  piece  of  furniture  is  original,  though  it  has 
been  a  good  deal  repaired.  Like  the  large  cupboard.  No.  497.  '68,  it  is 
very  fimple  in  make,  being,  in  &£):,  only  made  up  of  fides,  back,  and 
narrow  planks  in  front,  right,  and  left,  with  doors  in  the  middle.    The 
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doors  are  divided  one  above  the  other,  giving  accefs  to  two  Ihelves  or 
receffes.  The  top,  bottom,  and  central  flielf,  form  the  bond-pieces  by 
which  the  ends  and  fides  are  connected.  If  we  add  that  the  bottom 
fhelf  is  fome  inches  from  the  ground,  the  front  and  the  end  boards  (haped 
out  to  give  charadler,  we  have  the  whole  cabinet  or  cupboard  before  us. 
In  this  inftance  the  front  is  decorated  as  follows : — The  doors  being 
hinged  on  one  of  the  front  flanking  boards,  and  &ftening  on  the  other^^ 
are  cut  into  panels  filled  with  neatly  cut  window  tracery,  funk  in  the 
wood.  Some  of  thefe  panels  are  rofette  fhaped,  infide  a  fquare ;  fome 
arch-headed,  within  the  iquare.  The  flank  on  each  flde  has  a  panel 
cut  to  correfpond  with  the  door.  Thus  the  upper  and  lower  doors  with 
their  panels,  and  thofe  on  each  fide,  enrich  the  fimple  front  with  two 
broad  horizontal  bands  of  tracery, — fimple  but  effeftive  for  the  character 
of  work.  The  other  decorations  are  to  be  looked  for  in  the  locks, 
hinges,  &c.  Thefe  are  placed  outfide.  The  hinges  are  deep,  and  have 
long  ftraps,  with  beaten  rofette  ends,  running  right  and  left  from  top  and 
bottom  of  each  hinge.  The  lock  plates,  key-hole  fcutcheons,  and  an 
outfide  iron  bolt  to  each  door,  are  ornamental  iron,  as  are  the  nail  heads. 
They  have  never  been  gilt,  as  we  fee  in  the  outfide  Spanifh  ironwork ; 
but  they  are  efFe£tive  as  they  are,  belonging  to  an  age  in  which  there 
was  no  concealment  of  the  machinery  of  conftruflion  \  and  thefe  being 
looked  on  as  neceffities,  it  was  decided  generally  to  make  them  obvious 
to  the  eye,  and  as  ornamental  as  poflible. 


497.  *68. 

CABINET  or  Prefs.  Oakwood,  carved,  with  lock,  hinges, 
and  clamps  of  wrought  iron,  in  foliated  pattern.  German. 
15th  century.  H.  6  ft.  8  in.,  L.  7  ft.  3  in.,  W.  i  ft.  \i\  in. 
Bought,  32/.  5  J. 

An  interefting  fpecimen  of  carpentry,  without  cabinet-work  or 
fculpture.  The  top,  bafe,  and  centre,  are  bars  of  oak  chamfered,  and 
the  centre  roughly  cut  with  a  rolled  foliage  pattern.  Fillets  are  added 
to  the  top  bar,  to  give  it  the  charafter  of  a  cornice,  and  the  front  of 
the  bafe  is  hollowed  three  inches  up,  fo  as  to  give  legs  or  feet  at  the 
angles.  The  doors  are  double,  and  are  in  two  ftages  each,  making 
four,  and  a  central  (helf  and  perpendicular  divifion  divide  the  infide 
into  four.  Planks  up  the  centre  and  the  fides  complete  the  ftruflural 
arrangement,  and  hold  the  doors,  which  hinge  on  them.     Narrow  ftrips 
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of  thefe  are  cut :  the  upper  into  funk  flamboyant  ttacery,  and  the  lower 
with  foliage,  which  is  helped  out  with  colour.  The  doors  are  framed 
with  mitred  angles,  and  the  inner  edges  moulded ;  the  panels  filled  with 
flamboyant  tracery.  Bold  hinges,  with  branching  ornaments,  and  hand- 
fome  lock  plates,  and  ring  handles  alfo  of  beaten  iron,  form  the  only 
other  decorations.  The  door  cracks  are  proteded  by  fijlets  nailed  on 
the  edges  with  ornamental  iron  nails.  The  ironwork  is  repoufle,  with 
lumps  or  knops,  and  the  edges  cut  into  foils  or  leaf-work.  The 
fimplicity  of  fuch  pieces  of  furniture  makes  them  of  value  to  the 
archite£):  and  builder,  as  fu^eflions  for  making  cupboards  or  receiTes 
do  the  work  of  ornamental  furniture.  The  ornaments,  as  iron  hinges 
and  plates,  could  be  applied  to  the  work  of  a  village  carpenter,  and 
the  carving  is  little  more  than  fmking  the  ground  round  Ample  patterns 
with  the  common  mallet  and  chifel. 


4550-  '58. 

CABINET.  Carved  lime  wood,  with  folding  doors,  and 
drawers  infide ;  the  outer  doors  carved  with  claflical 
heads  in  medallions,  in  the  infide  two  fhields  of  arms ;  doors 
ornamented  with  floriated  iron  hinges.  German.  About 
1500.     H.  15  in.,  L.  3  ft.,  W.  13  in.      Bought,  8/. 

The  length,  as  will  be  feen  on.  reference  to  the  meaflirement,  makes 
this  look  more  like  a  chefl  or  coffer  than  a  cabinet.  It  is  an  example  of 
the  tranfition  from  the  ufe  of  the  one  piece  of  fiirniture  to  the  other. 
The  whole  front  opens.  This  front  is  in  four  panels,  and  each 
inner  panel  hinged  to  the  outer,  fo  that  it  opens  with  jointed  doors. 
Neat  long-flrap  external  hinges  of  rib  iron,  with  foliated  extremities, 
unite  the  doors  to  the  fides  and  the  jointed  halves.  Each  half  door 
is  funk  into  a  panel  with  a  circular  medallion,  with  two  male  warriors' 
heads,  and  two  female.  The  long  necks,  and  crifp  curling  hair 
point  to  a  German  origin,  unlefs  the  defign  could  claim  the  author- 
fhip  of  Holbein,  in  this  country.  They  refemble  in  character  the 
medallions  of  the  Caeiars  placed  in  Wolfey's  time  on  the  brickwork 
at  Hampton  Court,  and  the  carved  work  of  the  flails  in  King's 
College,  Cambridge.  It  is  probably  the  work  of  German  artifls  in 
Wcflphalia.  Internally  we  find  two  pigeon-hole  doors  with  iron  locks 
and  hinges  like  the  outer,  and  three  tiny  drawers  each  fide.  On  the 
doors  are  two  coats  of  arms.     i.  Bearing  three  faltires.     2.  Of  two  per 
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pale.  i.  In  chief  three  trees,  in  bafe  a  falcon,  hooded  and  jeiTed,  on  a 
ftake.  ii.  A  fefle,  embattled  and  counter-embattled.  Thefe  latter 
arms  were  thofe  of  the  Weftphalian  family  of  LueftorfF. 


CABINET  or  Cheft.  Cheftnut  wood,  in  the  form  of 
a  cheft,  inlaid  with  geometric  patterns  in  light  wood, 
the  infide  fittings  carved  and  gilt.  German.  About  1530, 
H.  I  ft.  9^  in.,  L.  3  ft.  10  in.,  W.  i  ft.  7  in.    Bought,  45/. 

The  front  flap  falls  down,  and  the  top  opens,  with  long  ftrap  hinges. 
It  has  litde  drawers  of  all  fizes  and  fhapes.  The  lower  row  has  one 
wide  and  two  iquare  drawers,  deep.  The  upper  rows  are  fhallow,  and 
the  higheft  fet  back  on  three  iides,  leaving  a  fhelf  or  fpace  in  front. 
The  fronts  of  the  drawers  are  decorated  with  moulded  arabefques  cut 
out  and  applique  on  the  ground,  which  is  rough  gilt.  The  wide  drawers 
are  decorated  with  fix  circular  medallions  of  the  Caefars,  in  the  fame 
kind  of  work.  This  is  a  German  example  of  the  chefl,  not  yet  grown 
to  a  cabinet  by  the  addition  of  legs,  but  there  may  have  been  a  detached 
fland  for  it,  now  lofl. 


CABINET  or  Cupboard  Front.  Oak,  overlaid  with  or- 
namented iron  hinges,  latches,  and  other  decorative 
mountings.  German.  (Brought  from  Nuremberg.)  About 
1550.     H.  3  ft.  9  in.,  W.  4  ft.  I  in.     Bought,  10/. 

a 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  this  is  a  front  only.  As  fuch,  however,  it 
ihould  be  carefully  noticed,  as  we  gather  from  it  the  flrudlure  of  the 
original  receptacle  of  which  it  has  formed  a  part.  It  will  be  feen  that 
each  of  the  four  doors,  into  which  the  front  is  divided,  has  triple-jointed 
hinges  and  double  faflenings.  The  hinges  have  long  flraps,  decorated 
with  floral  ends  and  ofF-fets.  The  door  is  hinged  firfl,  and  opens  half 
or  whole,  leaving  a  fquare  framework  fattened  by  a  W-fhaped  fpring 
clip  in  the  centre.  This  gives  accefs  to  a  ihallow  and  fmaller  cupboard. 
But  the  whole  of  this  receptacle,  with  its  frame,  moves  out  on  opening 
the  central  clip,  and  gives  accefs  to  the  deeper,  more  fecret  repofitory 
behind.     The  four  doors,  with  their  light,  triple-jointed  hinges,  four 

B   \ 
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faftenings,  pair  of  clip  central  faftenings,  angle-iron  mounts  to  match 
the  hinges,  and  a  crofs-ihaped  central  mount,  form  a  rich  difpoiition  of 
ironwork  which  gives  its  ornament  to  the  cupboard,  the  wood  having 
no  joinery  worth  notice. 


i9^  >o- 

CABINET.  Carved  oak,  with  cupboard  and  drawer  in 
the  upper  part,  and  open  below;  the  panels  deco- 
rated with  openwork  foliage,  the  locks  and  hinges  of  fteeJ. 
Copied  from  the  original,  of  Cologne  work,  of  the  15th  or 
1 6th  century.  Modern  German.  H.  5  ft.  2  in.,  L.  3  ft.  5  in., 
W.  21  in.     Bought,  \iU 

40.  *70. 

CABINET.  Carved  oak,  with  cupboards  and  drawer; 
the  panels  carved  with  a  reprefentation  of  the  An- 
nunciation, kneeling  figures  fupporting  fhields,  &c.,  or  with 
openwork  foliage;  the  locks  and  hinges  of  fteel.  Copied 
from  the  original,  of  Cologne  work,  of  the  15th  or  i6th 
century.  Modern  German.  H.  4  ft.  %\  in.,  L.  3  ft.  7J  in., 
W.  2o|  in.     Bought,  1 2/. 

We  can  only,  from  fuch  examples  as  thefe  copies,  form  very  general 
notions  of  the  German  Cologne  art,  fo  great  in  furniture  work,  in 
carved  altar  pieces,  &c.  It  cannot  be  feen  whether  all  this  pierced  and 
cut  work  is  fairly  the  work  of  the  chifel. 

5417-  ^S9^ 

CABINET.  Walnut  wood,  inlaid  with  marquetry  of 
various  woods.  A  frieze  of  cupids  and  fcroll-work, 
with  dolphins  at  either  end,  round  the  top.  Italian.  15th 
century.     H.  3  ft.  4  in.,  L.  3  ft.  11  in.,  W.  lyf  in.    Bought, 

JO/. 

A  plain  box  or  cheft,  externally  without  legs  or  fupports,  and  its 
decoration  is  wholly  confined  to  the  inlay  in  white  wood.     This  is  a 
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bold  compofition  of  fcroU  arabefque  foliage  and  lines.  Amongft  thefe 
are  cupids  partly  helped  out  as  to  deiign  by  bold  black  etching,  which  is 
Amply  executed  with  the  brufh  or  reed  pen  and  diftemper  black.  This 
being  thin,  is  partially  abfbrbed  into  the  wood,  and  protected  by  the  wax 
rubbed  over  afterwards  to  give  it  a  polifh.  Except  to  boiling  water, 
or  (pirit,  this  kind  of  coating  is  impervious,  and  will  preferve  the 
furface  it  covers  for  long  periods.  It  is  more  efFedive  as  to  deco- 
ration than  the  lac  polifhes  of  later  years,  becaufe  it  does  not  introduce 
any  thick  and  hard  medium  over  the  wood.  But,  of  courie,  thefe 
latter  are  ftill  more  prefervative,  though  they  ^ve  a  iaiie  glois  to  good 
woodwork. 

308.  'e-j. 

CABINET,  with  falling  front  and  drawers.  Walnut  wood, 
carved  in  low  relief,  with  arabefque  ornament.  Said  to 
be  the  work  of  Jacopo  di  Canova.  Italian.  About  1520-50. 
H.  5  ft.  6  in.,  L.  3  ft.  9  in.,  W.  i  ft.  3  in.     Bought,  200/. 

The  whole  external  form  is  a  flat  furface  ;  the  flap  front,  from  which 
fupports  draw  out,  andthe  drawer  fronts,  being  all  occupied  with  careful 
arabefque  carvings  in  relief.  The  upper  portion  or  felling  front  is 
divided  by  delicate  lines  of  moulding  into  panelled  diviiions — a  centre 
and  border  fpaces ;  the  dividing-rails  and  ftiles  are  flat.  The  carving 
is  difpofed  evenly  over  the  furfaces,  and  ihows  a  ftrong  refemblance 
to  the  pulpy  leaf-work,  and  delicate  life-like  carvings  of  ftalk  and 
ftem,  that  marks  the  work  of  the  Mantovini  in  Venice,  and  ftill 
more  in  the  work  of  Jacopo  Sanfovino  in  the  portions  of  the  ducal 
palace,  the  Library  of  St.  Marks  and  other  buildings  that  {how  his  hand 
at  Venice.  Few  pieces  of  Italian  furniture  come  down  to  us  h  com- 
plete and  well  preferved,  for  this  has  been  long  in  ufe  ;  and  few  deiigns 
are  fo  well  fuited  to  call  out  the  energies  and  teft  the  delicacy  of  hand  of 
the  carver.  There  is  no  efFeft  got  by  adopting  the  fhowy  oudines  of 
archite6lural  ftruflure,  and  the  plain  wood  is  entirely  indebted  to  the 
carving  for  any  efFe£i  it  may  have.  At  the  fame  time  this  is  a  piece  of 
furniture,  of  which  we  find  few  fpecimens,  that  lofes  no  fpace,  and 
makes  no  (acrifice  of  the  moft  abiblute  convenience  for  falient  efFe<fl. 

T%%%.  *6o. 

CABINET.     Wood,  inlaid  with  marquetry  of  ivory  and 
coloured  woods  in  geometrical  deiigns.     Italian.     A 
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reftoration.      H.  5  ft.,  L.  3  ft.  2  in.,  W.  i  ft.  3^  in.     Bought 
(Soulages  CoUedion),  80/. 

This  piece,  confifting  of  a  flap  front  with  drawers  within  and  two 
doors  below,  is  decorated  with  marquetry  of  the  Certofino  work,  fmall 
geometric  mofaic  of  Oriental  defign.  There  are  four  fets  of  drawers 
within  ;  pigeon-holes,  with  doors,  occupy  the  fpace  of  four  of  them.  The 
work  is  a  reftoration  by  LadoufTe  and  Son,  at  the  deaf  and  dumb 
inftitution  of  Touloufe.  A  panel  of  the  original  piece  is  prefcrved  loofe 
infide,  to  fhow  how  exa£t  the  reftoration  is. 


CABINET.      Rofewood,  inlaid   with   ebony  and    ivory. 
Italian.      About  1630.     H.  17^  in.,  L.  3  ft.  2  in., 
W.  I3i  in.     Bought,  14/. 

This  is  a  fmall  moveable  cabinet,  for  gems  or  coins.  The  centre  is 
occupied  by  a  niche,  or  doorway,  with  drawers  in  fets  on  either  fide. 
The  niche  is  furmounted  by  a  little  pediment  with  interrupted  top, 
in  the  ftyle  of  the  17th  century.  In  the  centre  of  thefe  broken  flopes  is 
a  plinth  furmounted  by  a  buft  of  the  original  owner.  He  was  a  duke 
and  marfhal,  perhaps  the  Grand  Duke  of  Parma  (this  would  be  Ranuccio 
Farnefe  I.).  We  fee  his  portrait  on  horfeback  in  ivory,  in  the  niche. 
Between  the  bafes  of  the  tiny  columns  that  fupport  the  arch,  is  his 
coat  of  arms,  viz.,  that  of  the  Farnefe,  azure,  femee  of  fleurs-de-lis. 
There  are  fixteen  drawer-fronts,  opening  in  eight  drawers.  Thefe  fronts 
have  ebony  panels  inlaid  with  ivory  in  their  centres,  and  the  divifions 
between  the  drawers  are  frirther  inlaid  with  ivory.  Thefe  laft  inlays, 
like  the  portrait,  are  engraved. 


78i?3.  '61. 

CABINET.  Ebony,  containing  13  drawers,  inlaid  with 
marquetry  of  coloured  woods,  and  carved  in  low  relief 
with  various  claffical  fubjeds.  Italian.  17th  century.  H. 
I  ft.  10^  in.,  L.  3  ft.  I J  in.,  W.  i  ft.  o\  in.     Bought,  10/. 

The  drawers  have  formed  part  of  a  large  cabinet.  The  cafe  con- 
taining them  is  of  ftained  oak,  not  ebony,  and  is  new.  The  drawer- 
fronts  are  inlaid  with  woods,  coloured,  and  the  colour  further  helped  by 
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burning  with  a  hot  iron.  Portions,  fuch  as  the  figures,  ftand  out  in 
flight  relief  from  the  landfcape  background.  The  figures  are  corredlly 
defigned.  They  reprefent  Venus  and  Adonis,  in  feveral  different  com- 
pofitions  J  Rhea  Silvia,  and  the  twin-brothers  Romulus  and  Remus ; 
Neptune  in  his  car  j  and  other  mythical  fubjefts. 


317,  317^.  '66. 

CABINET.  Ebony^and  other  woods,  inlaid  with  ivory ; 
with  falling  front  and  infide  drawers.  Indo-Portu- 
guefe.  1 6th  or  i  y'th  century.  On  a  ftand  of  inlaid  walnut  wood. 
i6th  century.  Cabinet,  H.  14  in.,  L.  lyj  in.,  W.  iif  in. 
Stand,  H.  21  in.     Bought,  14/.  4J.  id. 

This  is  an  excellent  example  of  the  Goa,  or  Indian-Portuguefe  work. 
It  is  fmall,  but  of  the  neateft  and  beft  workmanfhip.  For  the  furniture 
of  fmall  rooms,  or  for  holding  coUedlions  of  fmall  obje£ls  required  to 
be  kept  together,  this  is  as  ufefiil  a  form  and  fize  as  any  receptacle 
could  have,  being  eafily  moveable. 


777'  '65. 

CABINET.  Teak  wood,  inlaid  with  marquetry  of  ebony 
and  ivory  in  pattern  of  interfefting  circles ;  with  ivory 
centres  and  ivory  dots ;  the  lock,  handles,  and  angle-plates  of 
gilt  metal.  Portuguefe,  probably  manufadured  at  Goa,  India. 
Firft  half  of  17th  century.  H.  4  ft.  10 J  in.,  L.  4  ft.  4^  in. 
W.  2  ft.  i\  in.     Bought,  66/. 

Another  of  the  fpecimcns  of  Portuguefe  inlaid  work,  of  an  Oriental 
character.  The  upper  part  is  divided  off  into  three  rows  of  four 
drawers,  or  twelve  in  all ;  fome  are  double,  extending  to  two  fronts. 
The  lower  ftand  forms  a  fort  of  table  frame  on  four  legs,  having  two 
drawers  in  the  top  of  it  and  two  deep  drawers  in  the  lower  frame  or 
bafe.  The  legs  are  cut  out  of  the  folid,  from  four-inch  fluff.  They 
are  carved  into  groteique  figures,  and  have  caps  and  bafes  like  columns. 
The  top  of  this  ftand  receives  its  upper  part  in  a  framed  bed,  into  which 
it  is  fitted.     The  lock,  fcutcheons,  and  drawer  handles,  are  of  fine 
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metal  work,  brafs  or  latten,  wrought ;  the  fcutcheons  and  plates  are 
pierced  with  delicate  fcroU  patterns,  each  fet  on  an  inlaid  piece  of  ebony. 
There  are  feveral  other  cabinets  more  or  lefs  refembling  this  fpecimen, 
the  legs  being  fometimes  plain  iquare  pieces  inlaid  with  lines  of  black, 
and  lefs  folid  and  ornate.  The  method  of  decoration  and  the  ftru£lure 
of  the  whole  piece  is  generally  the  fame.  The  reader  will  notice  in 
this,  as  in  the  Certofino  work,  how  efTentially  Oriental  both  are  in  their 
general  abfence  of  defigns  from  nature,  except  of  a  conventional  kind, 
and  their  love  of  geometric  forms  and  combinations. 


781,    78 1 /I.    '65. 

CABINET  and  Stand.  Teak  wood,  inlaid  with  ebony 
and  ivory,  in  pattern  of  fcroU  foliage  and  birds,  Por- 
tuguefe,  probably  manufaAured  at  Goa,  India.  H.  4  ft.  4  in., 
L.  2  ft.  I  in.,  W.  I  ft.  6  in.     Bought,  11/. 

Similar  to  the  laft  (777.  '65),  but  fhowing  the  European  influence 
of  fcroUs  and  conventional  birds,  l^he  fcroU  work  on  the  top  contains 
a  fhield  with  arms. 


78:3.    78:3a.   ^^$. 

CABINET  and  Stand.  Teak  and  mahogany,  inlaid  with 
rofewood  and  mahogany  in  floriated  fcroll  pattern ; 
the  mounts  of  cut  brafs.  Portuguefe.  1 7 th  century.  H.  4  ft. 
3  in.,  L.  3  ft.  5  in.,  W.  i  ft.  9  in.     Bought,  15/. 

The  inlay  is  of  good  defign.  It  is  replaced,  where  any  portions  have 
been  repaired,  with  black  compofition.  The  ftand  has  two  drawers. 
The  legs  are  fquare  bars  with  inlaid  lines,  and  end  in  flat  volute  feet. 
None  of  thefe  cabinets  have,  or  have  ever  had,  flap  fronts,  as  we  fhall  fee 
the  Spanifh  cabinets  have,  that  are  of  fimilar  form. 


CABINET.     Teak,  inlaid  with  ebony. and  ivory  in  foliated 
pattern.    Portuguefe.     17th  century.     H.    i  ft,  6   in., 
L.  3  ft,  TO  in.,  W.  I  ft.  6  in.     Bought,  15/. 
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1073.  1073a.  '71. 

CABINET.  Walnut  wood,  in  two  parts,  the  upper  with 
falling  front,  ornamented  with  pierced  iron  plates,  the 
interior  containing  a  central  door  of  architeftural  defign,  con- 
cealing nine  inner  drawers,  and  twelve  other  drawers,  the  fronts 
of  which  are  arcaded  and  decorated  with  raifed  ornament  of  ivory, 
panelled  ih  Morefque  ftyle,  coloured  and  gilt  after  the  manner 
known  as  "  Vargueno "  (from  the  village  of  Vargas,  in  the 
province  of  Toledo) ;  the  lock,  handles,  and  clamps  of  wrought 
and  pierced  iron.  The  lower  part,  with  a  cupboard  and  two 
drawers,  is  carved  with  fimilar  forms.  Spanifh  (Vargas).  i6th 
century.  Upper  part,  H.  2  ft.  2  in.,  L.  3  ft.  7  in.,  W.  lyf  in. 
Lower  part,  H.  2  ft.  "j^  in.,  L.  3  ft.  7^  in.,  W.  17^  in. 
Bought,  20/. 

The  upper  portion  of  this  curious  cabinet  is  a  plain  box  the  front  of 
which  falls  and  refts  on  pieces  drawn  out  of  the  lower  part.  It  is 
mounted  with  nine  pierced  arabefque  iron  plates,  in  which  a  lion  can  be 
traced,  and  with  raifed  borders  which  are  faftened  down  with  red  cloth  by 
ornamental  nails.  The  central  plate  is  hexagonal  and  contains  the  lock 
fcutcheon  into  which  fits  a  heavy  hafp  with  two  loops.  The  hafp  is 
decorated  with  maffive  baluflers,  and  four  plates  form  fcutcheons  for 
four  bolts  to  the  fides.  The  hafps  and  bolts  are  fimilar  to  thofe  on  No. 
244. '64.  Five  fquare  plates  furround  the  central  lock  piece.  The  whole 
front  is  more  or  lefs  covered  in  this  way.  Hooks  and  eyes  at  the  top 
angles  complete  the  faflenings,  and  wrought  fwing  handles,  mounted  on 
pierced  plates  like  thofe  of  the  front,  are  &flened  to  the  fides  of  both  the 
upper  and  the  lower  part. 

Infide  there  is  a  central  door  with  projecting  columns  on  brackets  and 
a  pedimental  top.  Another  inner  door  has  a  fimilar  front,  but  fmaller. 
The  twelve  larger  drawers  have  two  fmall  arches  on  the  end  of  each 
front  on  twifled  ivory  columns  that  are  in  complete  relief  from  the  front 
itfelf. 

The  ornamental  panels  between  thefe  are  in  the  form  of  a  lozenge 
with  projedilng  cufps  or  half-circles  between  the  points,  and  the  lozenge 
is  fubdivided  into  nine  fmall  parts  alternately  prominent  and  funk. 
Little  painted  flowers  and  leaves  on  ivory  plates  decorate  thefe  fubdivi- 
fions.  The  fpace  behind  the  tiny  colonnades  is  ornamented  with  bold 
zig-zag  indentations  and  folidly  gilt. 
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The  flowers  are  in  gay  colours  on  the  ivory  ground,  and  the  whole 
efFeft  is  bright  and  lively,  like  the  Tudor  colour  ornamentation  in  our 
own  country. 

The  drawer  handles  are  fcallop  fhells  in  iron.  The  metal  has  been 
gilt,  but  the  gold  remains  only  in  fmall  portions. 

^94,  ^94^.  '70. 

CABINET,  with  Stand.  Walnut  wood,  with  falling  front, 
inlaid  with  various  woods  and  plain  or  coloured 
bone ;  the  top  ornamented  with  geometric  and  foliated  pat- 
terns, the  fides  with  vafes  of  flowers  under  arcades,  the  front 
with  figures  of  animals  going  into  the  Ark,  buildings,  and  a 
coat  of  arms.  Infide  are  13  drawers  and  two  cupboards,  with 
fimilar  decoration.  The  ftand  has  fix  turned  legs,  connefted  by 
arcade  work  carved  with  diaper  pattern.  Spanifh.  i6th  cen- 
tury. W.  3  ft.  5  in.,  H.  2  ft.  I  in.  Stand,  W.  2  ft.  i\  in.,  H. 
2  ft.  \\\ in.     Bought,  12/. 

We  have   few  other  cabinets,  which  in  defign  or   make  offer  fo 
interefting  an  illuftration  of  the  tranfition  from  old  mediaeval  defigns  and 
methods  of  work  to  the  renaifTance  of  art  in  the  i6th  century.     Of 
Spanifh  work  of  the    older   periods  in  furniture,  we   have   but   few 
examples  of  any  kind.     This  cabinet  is  as  fimple  as  can  be  in  general 
conflrudlion,  being  merely  a  box  with  felling  front,  fet  on  a  fland  (and 
the  fland  which  fupports  it  is  of  a  later  date).     When  opened  there 
are   drawers   and    pigeon-holes,   or    rather    fmall    cupboards — thirteen 
drawers  and  two  cupboards.     The   fronts   are    made  into  panels  by 
fmall  mouldings  planted  on.     The  panels  are  inlaid  with  bold  wood 
and   bone   infertions,  in  rude   arabefque    forms.     The    two  cupboard 
doors  are  more  decorated.    A  bufl  is  figured  in   the  centre  of  each, 
and  the  arabefque  work   twines    and  radiates  all  round.     The  outer 
furfeces  of  the  cabinet  are  difFerendy  decorated  on  each  of  the  fides. 
The  top  is  laid  out  with  two  circular  patterns,  double  bordered  by  thin 
ivory  lines,  diamond  and  fhaped  pieces  between.     The  centre  is  a  rude 
rofette,  alio  bordered,  and  thin  fcroll  lines,  with  conventional  leaves  and 
bloffoms  fill  up  the  fpace,  the  heads  or  bloffoms,  pointing  to  the  centre, 
and  two  branching  volutes  to  the  outer  border.     Between  thefe  two 
circles  is  a  bold  flowered  fcroll  in  four  pieces,  conjoined  and  oppofed  fb 
as  to  form  a  rich  flrapwork  knot.     The  two  fides  form  the  only  ap- 
proach which  the  outfide  fhows  us  to  the  cinquecento  ornament.    They 
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form  parts  of  arcades,  the  fides  being  figures  of  quatrecento  or  early 
cinquecento  baluftrade-fhaped  columns,  with  fpiral  lines,  &c.  Undejr 
this  arched  form  is  a  pot  of  wire-ftalked  flowers,  prettily  difpofed,  to  fill 
the  arch. 

The  front  is  divided  by  a  lock  plate,  of  later  work  than  the  original. 
The  plate  now  on  is  of  brafs,  with  the  crown  and  fupports  on  it,  probably 
early  17th  century  work.  It  partially  obfcures  the  iniprefa,  or  heraldic 
achievement  below.  This  confifts  of  the  fingle-headed  eagle,  added 
when  the  King  became  Emperor,  to  the  royal  arms.  The  fhield  is  in 
front  of  this  figure,  and  bears  what  is  meant  for  a  crofs  fleury,  in  the 
firfl  quarter,  and  the  Zodiacal  fign  '^  fcorpio  "  in  the  fourth.  Thefe  two 
are  impaled  with  "  Caflile  "  and  '^  Leon  "  in  the  fecond  and  third,  or 
finifler  divifion  per  pale,  of  the  fhield.  In  the  right  fide  of  the  front  we 
find  a  pot  of  conventional  flowering  flalks,  and  a  caflle,  with  cranes 
perched  on  the  roof,  in  the  extreme  corner.  This  architeftural  compofi- 
tion  has  towers,  belfries,  and  baluflrades,  but  flands  for  nothing  real  but 
"  Caflile."  The  left  fide  of  the  front  has  only  a  conventional  pot  of 
flowers,  larger,  but  of  diflFerent  defign.  Below,  along  the  bottom,  are 
beafls  trotting  and  caracolling  into  the  Ark,  the  upper  deck  of  which 
fhows  flails  prepared  for  the  Spanifh  couriers  and  barbs.  A  rabbit 
heads  the  proceflion  ;  a  lion,  two  horfes,  &c.,  follow.  Birds,  reptiles, 
and  animals  of  all  forts,  are  perching  or  refling  on  the  volutes  or 
branches  of  ^  the  flowering  plants  above.  The  whole  is  inlaid  with 
bone,  rofewood,  and  various  light-coloured  woods,  pear,  lime,  &c.,  now 
more  or  lefs  difcoloured.  The  ornamental  borders  of  this  flap  door 
and  of  the  fides  (which  are  plain  boards  not  framed)  confifl  of  fhort 
diagonal  flripes  or  alternations,  in  white  bone  and  rofewood,  or  other 
brown  wood.  The  frame  or  fland  is  made  of  a  piece  of  wood  cut  Into 
three  arches,  and  the  front  carved  in  the  ordinary  17th  century  re- 
naiflTance  manner.  Thefe  arches  fland  on  turned  baluflers.  The  frame 
returns  with  two  crofs-pieces,  one  at  each  end,  alfo  on  the  fame  fhaped 
baluflers.  The  whole  flands  on  a  bafe  fhaped  to  correfpond.  There 
are  iron  eyes  and  hooks,  fhowing  that  the  frame  has  been  hooked  to  a 
wall  or  to  fome  more  baluflrading.  In  the  frame  are  provided  two  flays, 
to  draw  out  and  fupport  the  flap.  The  piece  looks  rude,  but  it  is 
boldly  cut  and  defigned.  It  has  been  much  worn.  AH  the  inlay  is 
let  into  the  folid  wood.  The  fine  fcroU  or  wire-flalked  flower-work  is 
of  a  character  to  remind  us  of  the  Certofino  work,  while  thefe  Morefque 
defigns  oflFer  fome  fort  of  variety  to  the  mere  geometric  arrangements  of 
tiny  diamonds  of  which  this  kind  of  decoration  is  generally  made  up. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  more  numerous  fpecimens  of  this  early  Spanifh 
woodwork  cannot  be  obtained.     The  i6th  century  artifls  fludied  to 
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reproduce,  as  far  as  it  was  poffible,  the  lefTons  learnt  in  Italy,  though  they 
did  (b  with  many  difcemible  national  peculiarities. 

243.    '64. 

CABINET  with  falling  front,  inlaid  with  an  architeftural 
landfcape  in  marquetry  of  coloured  woods  ;  the  interior 
fimilarly  inlaid,  in  arabefque  pattern.  Spanifh  or  Italian. 
About  1550.  H.  I  ft.  10  in.,  L.  3  ft.  i  in.,  W.  i  ft.  3^  in. 
Bought,  25/.  5 J.  3^. 

The  (kill  with  which  this  cabinet  and  others  like  it  are  decorated,  lies 
not  in  the  drawing  or  etching  of  the  defigns,  few  lines  being  uied,  but 
in  the  clever  feledlion  of  woods  and  laying  them  in  with  the  grain 
running  one  way  or  the  other,  (b  as  to  give  as  great  a  variety  as  poffiblc 
to  this  fimple  refource.  A  better  fpecimen  will  be  feen  in  No.  244.  '64, 
further  on. 

343.    '(^^. 

CABINET.  With  falling  front  and  drawers  within.  Rofe- 
wood,  inlaid  with  orangewood  in  cartouche  and  fcroll 
work.  On  the  inner  furface  of  the  falling  front  is  an  interlaced 
geometric  pattern.  Spanifh.  ( Andalufian  ?  )  Second  half  of 
1 6th  century.  H.  i  ft.  4^  in.,  L.  i  ft.  9  in.,  W.  i  ft.  i£  in. 
Bought,  6/.  6j.  3^. 

78:34.  '61. 

CABINET.  Marquetry,  of  various  coloured  woods. 
Without  panelling  or  framed  conftruiftion  of  any  kind. 
On  the  doors  are  figures  of  two  ladies  in  Spanifh  coftume, 
each  playing  on  a  mufical  inftrument.  It  contains  numerous 
drawers,  with  reprefentations  of  buildings,  alfo  in  marquetry. 
Spanifh.  About  1 580.  H.  a  ft.  4  in.,  L.  3  ft.  5  in.,  W.  i  ft.  5  in. 
Bought. 

This  cabinet  has  no  external  conftruftion,  and  is,  in  faft,  a  mere  box, 
of  which  the  lid  opens  in  the  front  with  two  doors,  inftead  of  lifting 
up  as  a  whole.     The  doors^  fhut  within  the  fides,  and  flufh  with  the 
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edges  of  them.  The  flat  top  is  inlaid  with  defigns  of  birds.  The 
groundwork  is  large-grained  afh.  The  flat  doors  are  inlaid  in  panel 
form,  that  is,  the  woods,  veneered  on  the  furface,  are  mitred  together,  fo 
as  to  fhow  the  grain  on  the  top  and  bottom  at  right  angles  with  the 
fides.  Rofewood,  cork.  Botany  wood,  and  other  tropical  woods,  are 
employed  in  the  inlay.  The  infides  of  the  doors,  the  drawers  and 
pigeon-holes  which  they  enclofe,  all  have  their  fronts  and  furfaces  inlaid 
with  defigns  of  conventional  architecture,  hunting  fcenes,  love-making, 
&c.,  rude,  but  fpirited  in  defign.  The  outer  doors  (hut  with  fnap  bolts, 
and  are  worked  by  a  central  wheel  lock,  connefted  with  all  the  bolts. 
The  lock  is  of  iron,  gilt.  The  top  lifts  by  unfaftening  an  inner  lock,  and 
fhows  a  (et  of  recefTes  correfponding  to  an  upper  row  of  drawers.  This 
part  is  in  pine,  decorated  with  inlay  and  veneers.  The  hinges  have  long 
ftraps,  and  are  decorated  with  damafcene  patterns  eaten  in  with  acid. 


340,  340^.   '66. 

CABINET,  on  Stand.  Root  of  walnut  wood,  inlaid  and 
mounted  in  metal ;  with  falling  front  and  drawers. 
The  interior  is  ornamented  with  ebony  and  ivory  in  allegoric 
figures.  Spanifh.  Dated  1621.  H.  4  ft.  10^  in.,  L.  3  ft.  11  in., 
W.  I  ft.  6\  in.     Bought,  70/. 

The  fland — a  table  fland,  with  two  drawers — is  a  modern  refloration. 
The  front  is  furnifhed  with  two  fets  of  iron  knobs,  gilt,  in  the  (hape  of 
fcallop  fhells.  Thefe  are  for  the  top  to  refl  on  when  down.  Another 
fet  over  the  central  lock  plate  has  been  replaced  by  a  modern  fubflitute. 
The  external  inlay  is  in  plain  rectangular  patterns;  the  infide  has  figures 
reprefenting  virtues  and  vices,  fairly  defigned.  The  lock  plate  is  of  pierced 
metal,  of  a  bookbinder's  defign.  The  drawer  locks  have  fimilar  mounts, 
reproductions,  the  originals  having  been  lofl  or  broken.  They  are  laid 
over  red  cloth,  which  has,  probably,  replaced  red  velvet.  The  angles 
of  this  cabinet  are  bound  with  plain  metal  work. 


i344-   '^4- 

CABINET.     Walnut  wood,  with  falling  front ;  the  lock 
plate,  angle  clafps,  &c.,  of  openwork  gilt  iron.     The 
interior  drawers    are   decorated    with    marquetry    and   ivory. 
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Spanifh.     ift  half  of  17th  century.     H.  2  ft.  S\  in.,  L.  3  ft. 
10  in.,  W.  I  ft.  6  in.  Bought,  a6/.  6j.  4//. 

The  exterior  of  this  cabinet  is  made  ornamental  mainly  by  means  of 
the  metal  bolts  and  lock  plate  of  gilt  iron,  which  enrich  its  appearance. 
Thefe  confift  of  a  central  lock  plate  with  maffive  fidling  hafp,  reaching 
down  from  the  top  of  the  box  or  cabinet ;  four  fide  bolts,  two  each  fide, 
and  three  groups  of  three  metal  knobs,  fhaped  into  ribbed  and  crofs- lined 
cones,  along  the  bottom.  The  lock  plate  is  of  thin  metal,  pierced  in 
bookbinding  arabefque  pattern,  and  meafures  twelve  inches  by  nine. 
The  hafp  is  formed  with  two  maffive  columns,  of  ornamental  baluflrade 
defign,  flanding  out  on  its  face.  Similar  plates  and  fimilar  projecting 
columns  or  pillars  form  the  bolt  handles  and  furniture.  Thefe  columns 
are  emblems  of  the  Columns  of  Hercules,  the  key  or  gate  of  the  Medi- 
terranean ;  and  the  lions  which  are  figured  amongft  the  iron  work,  the 
cognizance  of  Leon,  fufficiently  indicate  the  Spanifh  nationality  of  the 
work. 

The  interior  is  divided  into  drawers  and  pigeon-holes,  with  archi- 
tedural  fronts.  Little  colonnades  in  perfpedli ve,  after  the  Italian  fafhion 
of  the  late  i6th  century,  are  inlaid  in  ivory,  to  give  it  the  characSler  of 
a  complete  architedtural  compofition  in  miniature.  Gilding  is  ufed  on  the 
mouldings,  and  ivory  on  the  flat  portions.  It  is  an  interefling  example 
of  the  prevalence  of  the  architectural  idea  that  accompanied  the  renaif- 
fance  revival  of  architecture  (b  univerfally  throughout  Europe,  and 
fhowed  itfelf,  not  only  in  the  re-arrangement  of  churches  and  flreets,  but 
in  the  elaborate  domed  church  tabernacles  fumifhed  with  columns, 
pediments,  and  all  the  members  of  a  complete  architectural  ftruCture. 
At  the  fame  time  the  outer  cafe  of  this  cabinet  is  as  plain  as  can  be. 
The  boards  that  form  its  fides  fhow  their  unmoulded  edges  decorated 
with  pierced  metal  laid  on,  round  the  flap  defcribed  above.  No  form  of 
furniture  can  be  more  fimple  or  more  eafily  conftruCted  by  mode- 
rately fkilled  carpenters.  Such  metal  work  could  be  made  to  deco- 
rate any  plain  neat  woodwork,  and  it  is  on  the  exterior  that  the  main 
decoration  of  fuch  furniture  is  fhewn  when  not  in  aCtual  ufe. 


4350.  '58. 

CABINET,   on  modern  Stand,  the  back  formed  by  the 
flap   door.     Marquetry  of  coloured  woods.     Spanifh. 
H.  5  ft.  7^  in.,  L.  4  ft.  7  in.,  W.  i  ft.  9  in.    Bought,  50/. 
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The  lid  or  front  has  been  taken  off  and  fronted  with  two  pairs  of 
legs,  fquare,  diminifhing  as  they  go  down,  and  inlaid.  Thefe  are  con- 
necSled  below  with  each  other  and  the  back  by  a  moulded  ftretcher 
carved  in  fegments  fo  as  to  touch  each  pair  of  legs  and  the  back  behind 
them,  and  then  unite  with  the  correfponding  fet.  The  back  is  inlaid, 
and  of  better  work  than  the  more  modern  additions.  The  interior  of 
the  cabinet  which,  as  now  treated,  forms  its  moft  confpicuous  feature, 
is  of  an  architectural  charader.  Arched  drawers,  with  Corinthian 
columns,  bafes,  furbafes,  attics,  cornices  and  other  regular  members, 
form  a  defign,  of  which,  perhaps,  the  triumphal  arches  of  ancient  Rome 
give  the  general  idea.  Thefe  archite6lural  fronts  and  divifions  open  as 
drawers — broad,  deep,  long,  or  narrow — in  the  moft  unexpected  fafhion. 
The  decorations  are  of  marquetry  of  coloured  woods,  in  quaint  archi- 
tectural landfcape  defigns.  Cavaliers  and  ladies,  hunting  or  wooing, 
or  both  combined,  appear  in  the  dreiTes  of  the  late  i6th  century,  when 
the  tight  hofe  and  flafhed  breeches,  ending  half  way  down  the  thigh, 
gave  place  to  ftiiF  knickerbockers  reaching  to  the  knee,  fometimes 
rigid  with  embroidery  and  tags,  fometimes  with  common  buckram, 
according  to  the  quality  of  the  wearer.  They  are  defigned  with  great 
(pirit.  To  this  period  the  older  portions  of  this  cabinet  may  be  attributed. 
The  reftorations  or  adaptations  are  fome  loo  years  later. 


^9Sy   ^93^'    70- 

CABINET,  with  Stand.  Rofewood;  the  front  having 
a  recefled  centre  of  architectural  defign,  with  hinged 
door  and  interior  fittings,  the  columns  mounted  with  gilt 
metal ;  around  it  are  1 1  drawers  which,  with  the  reft  of  the 
front,  are  mounted  with  tortoifeftiell  and  ornamented  with  glafs 
plaques  painted  with  landfcapes  and  figures.  The  ftand,  which 
has  twifted  legs  and  ball  feet,  is  partly  gilt,  and  painted ;  round 
the  cornice  are  painted  reprefentadons  of  cupids  fuftaining 
feftoons  of  flowers.  Spanifti.  17th  century.  W.  5  ft.  7  In., 
H.  3  ft.  81  in.  Stand,  W.  5  ft.  1 1^  in.,  H.  3  ft.  i  J  in.  Bought, 
50/. 

The  work  on  this  cabinet  is  too  rude  to  oiFer  much  that  ts  inftruc- 
tive,  with  the  exception  of  the  painting  on  the  panels.  Thefe  confift  of 
rough  landfcapes,  with  figures  of  claffical  intention,  though  it  is  not  eaiy 
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to  offer  any  rational  interpretation  of  their  meaning.  They,  however, 
exemplify  the  method  of  painting  on  glafs  now  attradling  fo  much 
attention.  Of  this  there  are  feveral  methods,  according  to  the  thick- 
nefs  of  the  pafte  ufed.  Thefe  appear  to  be  painted  and  transferred,  not 
worked  on  the  glafs  with  tranfparent  vehicles. 


4904.  *58. 

CANDELABRUM  (one  of  a  pair).  In  carved  wood, 
gilt,  the  bafe  formed  of  three  fcroll-fhaped  fupports. 
French.  Period  of  Louis  XIV.  H.  5  ft.  2  in.,  W.  of  bafe, 
21  in.     Bought,  15/. 

4905.  '58. 

CANDELABRUM  (one  of  a  pair).  In  carved  wood, 
gilt,  the  bafe  formed  of  three  fcroll-fhaped  fupports. 
French.  Period  of  Louis  XIV.  H.  5  ft.  2  in.,  W.  of  bafe, 
21  in.     Bought,  15/. 

Metal  or  marble  has  been  ufually  the  material  of  Candelabra  in 
antiquity,  and  in  the  fifteenth  and  fubfequent  centuries,  and  candle- 
flicks  are  generally  not  to  be  reckoned  amongfl  woodwork,  but  in  the 
17th  century  we  find  frequent  ufe  made  of  wood  for  this  purpofe.  In 
the  mediaeval  and  renaifTance  churches  filver,  gold,  or  iron  candleflicks 
were  in  ufe,  but  in  churches  of  the  Francifcan  order  and  thofe  derived 
from  it  they  continue  to  be  made  of  wood. 


CANDELABRUM  or  Gueridon  (the  upper  part  only). 
Carved  wood.  Compofition  of  cupids,  flrap  work 
ornament,  fruit,  &c.,  partly  gilt,  the  cupids  painted  in  flefh 
tints.  Italian,  Venetian.  About  1560.  H.  i  ft.  4  in.,  diam. 
15  in.     Bought  (Soulages  Coll.),  8/. 

This -has  been  the  top  of  a  lampfland,  and  the  fmall  table  or  flab 
which  crowns  it  is  round,  fupported  by  three  figures  of  amorini  or 
cupids  crouching  fo  as  to  make  the  legs  meet  in  a  common  centre. 
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6009.  ^ ^^. 

CANDELABRUM  or  Gueridon.  Wood,  carved  and 
gilt;  fpiral  columns  with  ivy  branch  twined  round. 
Italian,  Florentine.  17  th  century.  H.  4  ft.  i\  in.,  diam.  of 
bafe,  1 6^  in.     Bought,  2/.  1 9 j.  6^. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  fimpler  or  more  fuitable  defign  for 
fuch  a  piece  of  furniture;  it  is  upright,  folid,  not  eafily  to  be  upfet, 
and  an  excellent  ipecimen  of  old  Florentine  or  Venetian  gilders'  work. 
The  wood  has  been  roughly  carved  and  then  prepared  with  gefTo  or 
plafter  for  the  gold  fize. 

The  gold,  in  coniequence  of  the  flilnefe  of  the  bed,  is  rich  and 
maffive.  The  edges  and  ornaments  broad,  without  being  heavy,  or 
imitating  the  thinnefs  of  ^metal  work.  At  the  fame  time  thefe  fiirfaces 
are  delicately  worked  and  tooled.  It  mufl  be  concluded  that  the  gold 
has  been  renewed.  This,  however,  is  often  fo  pure  in  metal  and  the 
leaf  (b  far  lefs  filmy  and  thin  than  our  modern  gilders*  leaves  that  it 
would  oudail  by  centuries  any  work  we  now  make. 


4909.    '58- 

GANDELABRUM  (one  of  a  pair).  In  carved  wood, 
gilt,  cwrnamented  with  mafks,  cupids,  and  three 
ftatuettes,  painted  in  natural  colours.  Italian.  17  th  century. 
H.  6  ft.  9^  in.,  diam.  2 1  in.     Bought,  60/. 

A  candelabrum  like  No.  5703.  '59.  It  is  brought  down  with 
branches  of  ornament  to  the  ground.  All  of  this  is  well  and  freely 
cut  in  foft  wood  and  prepared  for  gilding  with  the  old  Italian  geiTo 
preparation. 


4910.    '58. 

CANDELABRUM  (one  of  a  pair).  In  carved  wood, 
gilt,  ornamented  with  -mafks,  cupids,  and  three 
ftatuettes,  painted  in  natural  colours.  Italian.  17th  century. 
H.  6  ft.  9^  in.,  diam.  21  in.     Bought,  6o/. 
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6009/1.  ^ ^^- 

CANDELABRUM  or  Gueridon.  Wood,  carved  and 
gilt;  fpiral  columns,  with  ivy  branch  twined  round. 
Italian,  Florentine,  17th  century.  H.  4  ft.  i\  in,,  diam.  of 
bafe,  16^  in.     Bought,  2/.  19J.  6^. 

The  litde  figures,  maiks,  &c.,  are  painted  up  to  life.  This  is  a 
piece  of  furniture  of  which  the  fixteenth  century  architedural  painted 
decorations  or  arabesques  feem  to  have  fuggefted  the  compofition. 
The  well-known  pilafter  decorations  of  the  Loggie  or  upper  galleries 
running  round  the  Court  of  St.  Damafus  in  the  Vatican  are  for  the 
moft  part  compofitions  of  this  kind.  , 


9^1-  '55- 

CANDLESTICK.      Carved  cedar.      Italian.     i8th   cen- 
tury.    H.  6  in.,  diam.  of  bafe,  4  in.     Bought,  16 J.  id. 

It  is  of  the  form  commonly  produced  in  filver  in  this  country  during 
the  laft  century.  The  bafe  is  (quare  with  the  angles  oiF,  rings  and  knobs 
on  the  ftem.  Decorated  arabefque  work  on  the  knob  and  in  a  broad 
ring  round  the  bafe.  It  may,  perhaps,  have  been  made  as  a  model  for 
filver  work,  as  it  could  fcarcely  be  ufed  without  a  metal  nozzle  for 
lighted  candles. 

CANDLESTICK.     Carved  cedar.     Italian.     i7tli  or  1 8th 
century.      H.  6  in.,  diam.  of  bafe,  4  in.      Bought, 
1 6 J.  id. 


'64.   132. 

CARRIAGE,  antique.  Biga  or  two-horfe  Chariot.  The 
original,  of  marble,  is  now  in  the  Mufeum  of  the 
Vatican.  The  body  of  the  chariot,  the  body  and  one  foot 
of  a  horfe  are  Gneco-Roman ;    the  other  parts,   reftorations. 
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H.  5  ft  8  in.,  L.  10  ft  1 1  in.,  W.  4  ft  7  in.      L.    Malpieri 
Rome.     72/. 

The  front  is  delicately  fculptured  with  fcroU  foliage,  and  the  infide 
with  two  boughs  of  olive  wood  bound  to  an  ampulla  or  vafe,  with  the 
bands  and  cords  ufed  in  the  facrifice.  The  fculpture  reprefents  the 
attributes  of  Peace. 

The  celebrated  obje£t,  of  which  this  is  a  caft,  occupies  a  circular 
room  in  the  Mufeum  of  the  Vatican,  known  as  the  ^^  Sala  della  Biga," 
conftruded  for  it  by  Pius  the  Sixth,  who  removed  it  thither  -from  the 
Church  of  San  Marco,  where  it  formerly  ftood.  The  body  only  of  the 
chariot  is  old.  It  reprefents  a  monumental  rather  than  an  a6lual 
carriage,  and  has  ftood  on  the  crown  of  a  pediment  or  ibme  other 
pedeftal.  Such  as  it  is  it  reprefents  the  lateftand  moft  coftly  form  of  the 
carved  chariot  of  Greek  antiquity  hiade  by  Greek  artifts,  and  reproduced 
for  the  Roman  Empire. 


CARRIAGE.    Wood,  &c.     A  State  Carriage  belonging  to 
Lord  Darnley. 

For  a  defcription  of  this  interefling  carriage,  (ee  Appendix, 

CARRIAGE.  Wood,  &c.  A  ftate  carriage  made  for  the 
Lord  Chancellor  of  Ireland.  The  panels  decorated 
with  allegoric  paintings  by  W.  Hamilton,  R.A.  The  box 
fupported  by  ftatuettes  of  carved  and  gilt  wood.  The  roof 
furmounted  by  a  coronet  Alfo,  Harness  for  fix  horfes; 
faced  with  crimfon  morocco  leather,  and  ornamented  with  gilt 
metal.  In  77  pieces.  Englifh.  Date  178 1.  H.  of  carriage, 
II  ft  6  in.,  L.  19  ft  10  in.,  ^W.  7  ft  3  in.  Bought,  525/. 
(Two  fets  of  harnefs  transferred  to  Mufeum,  Edinburgh.) 

The  Irifh  ftate  carriage  was  made  for  Lord  FitzGibbon,  the  chan- 
cellor, made  a  baron  in  1789,  FitzGibbon  of  Lower  Connello,  Viicount 
of  Limerick,  1793  ;  Earl  of  Clare,  1795  j  Britiih  peer,  1799.  The 
title  became  extind  in  1866.  It  is  fhaped  as  our  modem  coaches  are, 
but  the  (ides  are  perfe£Uy  flat.  The  top  is  the  broadeft  portion.  The 
body  fhows  the  flat  carved  wreath  work  in  the  ftyle  popularized  by  the 

F  % 
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Brothers  Adam,  the  architeds  and  defigners  of  ornament.  Well 
cut  caryatides  with  flower-bafkets  on  their  heads  fupport  the  roof 
between  the  windows  and  at  the  angles.  The  fide  panels  are  of 
Vauxhall  plate  glais,  the  edges  being  bevelled  ;  and  the  lower  panels 
are  gilt  and  delicately  powdered  with  harps  and  trefoils,  thefe  being  laid 
between  thin  lines  which  divide  the  fpace  into  ftripes. 

The  doors  are  painted  with  compofitions  reprefenting  Juflice  and 
Mercy,  and  the  harmony  of  the  three  kingdoms ;  and  the  back  and  front 
lower  panels  reprefent  Plenty — a  harveft-home  or  car  of  Ceres  with  a 
p^oceffion  of  flower  bearers  ;  and  Commerce,  in  the  perfon  of  William 
Penn,  arranging  treaties  with  Cherokee  chiefs  and  other  feathered 
potentates. 

The  bed  is  compofed  of  the  fore  and  hind  wheels,  axles,  and  frame- 
work conne£led  not  by  one  central  perch,  but  by  two  bars  of  iron 
clothed  with  carved  oak  leaf  woodwork,  which  pafs  under  the  body  one 
on  each  fide,  and  rife  up  to  meet  the  iprings.  Thefe  are  faftened  on  at 
right  angles,  and  confift  of  plates  of  fteel  one  over  the  other,  the  body 
hanging  by  broad  ftraps  to  the  ends.  Four  finely  defigned  female  figures, 
carved  in  oak  and  gilt,  adl  as  the  fupporters  at  the  four  ends  of  thefe  fide 
perches.  Wifdom,  perfonified  by  Minerva,  with  a  lance  and  holding 
a  ferpent,  fits  on  one  fide  in  firont,  and  Juftice,  bearing  the  fcales  and 
the  fivord,  on  the  other.  Law  carrying  the  lidor*s  fafces,  and  Plenty 
with  a  cornucopia,  form  the  two  back  fupporters. 

The  front  framework  fupports  a  red  hammer  cloth,  and  turns  on 
a  bofs  finely  carved  into  a  claffic  mafk.  The  naves  of  the  wheels  are 
covered  with  lion-headed  brafs  mounts  that  conceal  the  axle,  and  the 
fpokes  of  the  wheels  are  delicately  ribbed  and  carved  with  flight  leaf- 
work.     There  is  no  footboard  behind. 

The  diftance  between  the  axles  is  great,  ten  feet.  The  arms  of  the 
owner,  and  the  IriAi  harp  in  brafs  work,  very  richly  gilt,  decorate  the 
buckles,  blinkers,  loops,  rings,  and  all  portions  of  the  harnefs  that  ofi^er 
opportunities  for  fuch  ornaments,  and  the  harnefs  itfelf  is  of  red  morocco 
leather.  The  pole  and  fplinter  bar  are  carved  in  low  relief.  The 
panels  are  painted  by  Hamilton,  the  Academician. 

71 17.    '60. 

CARRIAGE.  Wood,  &c.  Carved  with  feftoons, 
grotefque  figures,  &c.,  painted  and  gilt.  Italian,  Nea- 
politan or  Sicilian.  Beginning  of  i8th  century.  H.  5  ft.  3  in., 
L.  14  ft.  9  in.,  W.  4  ft  7  in.     Bought,  35/. 
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An  example  of  a  highly  ornamented  calefia  or  caratella,  the  light 
gig-ihaped  vehicle  of  which  we  have  the  prototype  in  the  cifium,  the 
light  poft  gig  of  claffical  Roman  times.  The  bed  confifls  of  two 
elaftic  {hafts,  ornamented  with  carving,  conne6led  by  work  partly 
carved  and  partly  formed  of  iron,  reprefenting  over  the  axles  two  cen- 
taurs painted  originally  up  to  life,  as  is  the  way  with  the  fine  Neapolitan 
earthenware  and  the  Capo  di  Monte  porcelain.  Thefe  two  figures 
bridge  over  the  axles  and  flrengthen  the  fhafts  by  taking  the  bearing 
further  from  the  axle  in  each  direction.  The  crofs  bar  that  pafTes  at 
this  point  above  the  axle  is  arched,  and  a  piece  of  carved  wood- 
work in  the  form  of  a  pot  of  flowers  forms  a  top  to  it.  The  little 
body,  calculated  like  our  old  mail  cart,  for  one  perfon  only,  is  fupported 
on  four  feet,  which  curve  down  in  the  form  of  carved  dragons  with 
metal  wings  and  claws,  to  the  fhafts.  The  footboard  is  fhaped  like  a 
fcroll  fcutcheon,  rolling  over  here  and  there,  and  it  turns  up  in  front  to 
afford  a  good  refiflance  to  the  feet.  It  is  kept  in  place  by  delicate  iron 
fcroll  fupports.  A  fplinter  bar,  carved  and  gilt,  is  placed  in  front  of  this. 
The  fprings  of  this  elegant  carriage  are  fupplied  by  the  elaflic  bend  of 
the  long  fhafts,  and  in  this  refpecSl  it  is  the  very  counterpart  of  the  old 
cifium,  and  of  the  light  country  carts  or  **  traps  "  of  Tufcany.  The 
Norwegian  cariole,  which  contains  one  fitter  only  and  jufl  room  for  a 
trunk  behind,  is  built  in  the  fame  fafhion.  The  body  is  thrown  forward 
from  the  axle ;  unlike  our  own  gigs,  which  are  balanced  on  it  fb  as  to 
fave  prefTure  on  the  horfe's  back  as  hx  as  poffible,  it  is,  in  thefe  calefTes, 
half  on  the  wheels  and  half  on  the  horfe.  The  horfe  wears  a  collar,  but 
the  fhafts  pafs  high  up  fo  as  almofl  to  refl  upon  his  fhoulder,  as  the 
yoke  does.  Commoner  fpecimens  of  this  kind  of  vehicle  may  be  feen 
in  Naples  crowded  by  a  colle£tion  of  old  and  young  men,  women,  and 
children,  balanced  in  the  flrangefl  fafhion  upon  every  portion  of  which 
advantage  can  be  taken.  The  wheels  arc  of  large  circumference,  and 
the  drag  on  flat  ground,  if  the  weights  are  fairly  adjufled,  is  much  lefs 
than  it  is  on  cars  of  which  the  wheels  are  fmall  enough  to  be  entirely 
under  the  body  of  the  carriage. 


3008.  's^. 

CASE.  Polifhed  wood,  with  mountings,  &c.,  in  ormolu  ; 
containing  two  fluted  Venetian  glafs  bottles,  mounted 
in  filver.  Italian.  i8th  century.  H.  17^  in.,  W.  10^  by 
7^  in.     Bought,  10/. 
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70.  9. 

CHAIR.  Metal  cafting.  Magifterial  chair  or  birellium. 
Four  ornamental  pillars  are  bound  together  by  horizon- 
tal bars ;  one  of  the  upper  bars  is  decorated  with  a  damafcened 
filver  and  gold  pattern  or  fretwork,  &c.  The  upper  compart- 
ment of  the  chair  is  filled  in  with  an  ornament,  voluted  in  the 
centre  ipringing  from  two  medallions  and  terminating  in  hoHes' 
heads.  The  original,  in  bronze,  was  found  at  Pompeii,  and  is 
preferved  in  the  Mufeo  Borbonico.  Engraved  in  "  Real  Mufeo 
Borbonico,"  T.  II.  tav.  31.  H.  3  ft.  6  in.,  W.  i  ft.  3^  in., 
L.  3  ft  4^  in.     Bought  of  M.  Caftellani.     Price,  1 80/. 

This  is  a  bifellium.  The  fella  curulis,  of  which  the  Italian  folding 
chair  is  a  fort  of  perpetuation,  holds  but  one  perfon.  The  ^/-fellium  is 
for  two.  Graevius  has  an  explanatory  treatife  on  the  differences  between 
thefe  feats.^  On  this  the  confuls  could  fit  together.  There  was  alfo 
a  /r/-fellium,  wide  enough  to  hold  three,  with  four  fets  of  crofTed  legs  or 
fupports.  On  a  medal  of  Julius  Caefar,*  we  fee  a  feat  of  this  kind  with 
four  fets  of  legs.  The  bifella  or  bifellium,  of  which  this  elegant  feat 
is  a  copy,  is  in  the  Mufeo  Borbonico,  at  Naples,  and  was  difcovered  at 
Pompeii.  It  is  of  bronze,  with  remains  of  intarfiatura,  or  inlay  of  filver. 
A  kind  of  niello  work.  The  meafurements  of  this  feat  will  fhow  that  it 
is  hardly  large  enough  for  the  double  feat.  Its  height,  alfo,  implied  the 
ufe  of  a  **  fcabellum,"  or  footflool.  Here  we  may  note  that  thefe  feats 
in  the  luxurious  days  of  the  empire  were  made  of  different  heights. 
Some  were  carried  to  the  theatre  or  other  places  of  refort,  for  the 
owner's  accommodation,  and  were  high  enough  to  give  him  a  good  view 
over  the  heads  of  thofe  whofe  rank  or  wealth  did  not  entitle  them  to 
fuch  a  mark  of  diflindion. 

In  the  example  now  in  the  mufeum  the  feat  is  a  flat  plate  of  bronze. 
It  is  fupported  by  four  legs,  round,  with,  neckings  and  thin  projeSing 
rings  and  ending  in  feet  The  feat  frame  and  the  rings  round  the  necks 
are  inlaid  with  filver.  The  tops  rife  two  or  three  inches  over  the  feat,  fo 
as  to  keep  in  place  the  cufhions  which  covered  the  feat ; — cufhions  thick 
enough  to  fave  the  owner  from  contadl  with  the  hard  metal.  Thefe 
legs  have  been  cafl  from  models^  turned  in  the  lathe,  and  the  originals 

>  De  Honore  Bifeliii.    Thefaunis  Antiquatum  Grace,  et  Rom.  viii. 
2  Goltzius,  C.  J.  Caefar. 
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have  perhaps  been  alfo  finifhed  on  the  lathe  and  have  had  a  wooden  core. 
Crofs  bars  higher  than  the  middle  conne£l  the  legs.  Curious  grotefque 
figures  with  horfes*  heads  at  the  top  curling,  where  they  meet,  into  volutes 
with  framed  heads  for  centres,  defcend  from  the  outer  ends  of  the  feat 
to  connedl  it  with  the  line  of  the  crofs  bars.  The  back  fupports  bend 
down  in  the  £ime  form  and  have  the  heads  of  geefe,  the  bird  kept  as 
facred  in  the  Capitol  at  Rome,  in  memory  of  their  vigilance  in  alarming 
the  garrifon  by  their  cackling. 

'70.    10. 

CHAIR  in  metal  cafting.  Magifterial  chair  or  bifellium. 
Four  ornamental  pillars  are  bound  together  by  horizon- 
tal bars,  damafcened  in  filver.  The  upper  compartment  is 
filled  with  an  ornament  voluted  in  the  centre  and  terminating 
with  the  heads  of  mules,  fpringing  from  two  medallions  above 
the  centre  of  the  middle  bar.  The  original,  in  bronze,  was 
found  at  Pompeii,  and  is  preferved  in  the  Mufeo  Borbonico. 
Engraved  in  "Real  Mufeo  Borbonico,"  T.  II.  tav.  31. 
H.  I  ft.  1 1  in.,  W.  I  ft.  5  in.,  L.  3  ft  4  in.  Bought  of 
M.  Caftellani.     Price,  160/. 

The  general  form  is  the  fame  as  that  of  the  laft  defcribed  but  lower, 
and  fuch  as  could  be  ufed  without  a  high  footftool. 

Mules'  heads  fupply  the  place  of  thofe  of  horfes.  Thefe  chairs 
could  be  ufed  by  decurions  and  duumvirs,  officers  of  the  municipality. 

•68.  16. 

CHAIR  of  DAGOBERT,  who  died  A.D.  638.  Re- 
produftion  in  eleftro-bronze.  The  original,  in  the 
Louvre,  Paris,  is  of  bronze  partially  gilt,  caft,  and  chifelled,  the 
back  and  upper  portion  of  the  arms  added  by  Suger,  abbot 
of  St.  Denis,  1 2th  century.  H.  3  ft.  4^  in.,  W.  2  ft.  6  in. 
Meffrs.  Lionnet,  Bros.,  Paris. 

As  this  reprefents  the  oldeft  piece  of  modern  ftu'niture  of  its  kind 
belonging  adually  to  the  South  Kenfington  Mufeum,  of  which  we  {hall 
have  to  give  an  account,  we  muft  fay  what  is  known  of  its  hiftory.  It 
is  founded  on  the  deiign  of  the  old  claffical  chair,  and  we  fee  in  it  the 
continuance  of  the  claffic  traditions  of  art  long  after  the  coUapfe  of  the 
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weftern  empire.  In  Gaul,  indeed,  the  feal  of  the  old  Roman  mind  had 
made  a  deep  impreffion ;  we  have  but  to  look  at  the  fculpture,  the 
bronze  work,  not  to  fpeak  of  the  evidence,  ftill  more  convincing,  of  the 
claffic  archite£lure  ftill  extant  in  the  South  of  France. 

This  chair  is  formed  of  bronze  and  has  been  gilt.  The  tradition  con- 
ne&ed  with  its  gilding  is  curious,  and  {hall  prefently  be  given.  The  feat 
has  been  made  to  fold  together.  It  is  formed  with  two  dger-headed  legs 
in  front  facing  fideways,  the  necks  being  reprefented  after  nature  with 
locks  of  hair  or  ftir,  and  ending  in  conventional  legs,  but  with  claw  feet. 
Diagonal  pieces  from  the  upper  portions  to  the  lower  end  of  the 
oppofite  leg  fit  into  each  other  with  a  large  round-headed  rivet  in  the 
middle  like  fciiTors.  Two  legs,  of  fimilar  outline  to  thofe  in  front, 
are  connedled  by  a  like  pair  of  diagonal  bars  at  the  back.  Thefe  bars 
are  made  to  flip  up  and  down  in  a  flot,  contrived  in  a  flange  that  is 
forged  on  the  back  or  inflde  of  each  leg.  Above  the  heads  rife  the 
two  arms,  formed  by  bars  or  bands  bending  outwards  before  they  rife 
perpendicularly.  They  are  faftened  to  the  feat  by  interlaced  loops,  with 
a  bar  through.  Knops  like  fword  pommels  finifh  thefe  bars  or  pins  in 
front.  The  back  is  fhaped  like  a  low  gable  or  pediment  fupported  by 
two  fegments  of  circles  that  meet  with  a  cufp  in  the  middle.  The 
fpace  between  is  filled  with  circles  and  tracery  partly  deftroyed.  This 
back  framework  is  alfo  hinged  by  loops  and  a  heavy  pin  to  the  two 
arms,  thus  keeping  the  chair  open  and  fixed. 

The  arms  are  pierced  work  in  two  rows  or  bands,  of  which  the 
upper  forms  a  foliated  branch  or  fcroU,  rolled  over  in  the  form  of  the 
1 2th  century  archite£tural  mouldings  in  France.  The  lower  band  is  a 
pierced  moulding  of  rofettes  of  Byzantine  chara&er.  From  the  bottom 
of  the  arm  pieces  two  flanges  bend  inwards,  each  pierced  with  four  round 
holes,  from  which  velvet,  leather,  or  other  ftufF  has  been  hung  to  form 
a  feat.  The  upper  portion  of  the  arms  has  been  the  work  of  later  times, 
and  was  added  by  Suger,  abbot  of  the  monaftery  of  St.  Denis,  the 
prime  niinifter  to  Louis  the  Seventh  during  the  firft  half  of  the  I2th 
centiuy. 

The  artificer  was  St.  Eloy,  or  Eligius,  as  his  name  is  given  in  Latin. 
He  was  born  at  Catelat,  two  leagues  north  of  Limoges,  about  588. 
His  parents  placed  him  under  the  care  of  a  goldfmith,  named  Abbo, 
mafter  of  the  mint  of  Limoges.  Eligius,  having  bufinefs  that  called 
him  into  France  proper,  that  is  over  the  Loire,  made  the  acquaintance 
of  Bobo,  treafurer  of  Clotaire  the  fecond,  in  Paris.  He  lived  many 
years  as  an  artift  in  the  royal  fervice,  making  reliquaries,  crofTes,  and 
other  utenfils  for  ecclefiaftical  ufe.  He  was  made  bifhop  of  Noyon, 
and  died  in  659. 
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His  life  has  been  written  by  St.  Ouen,  bifhop  of  Rouen,  who  gives 
us  the  hiftory  of  this  famous  chair  or  throne. 

He  tells  us  that  Eligius  became  known  to  Clotaire,  king  of  the  Franks, 
in  the  following  way.  That  prince  defired  to  have  made  for  himfelf 
a  feat  of  fine  gold  fet  with  precious  ftones  ;  but  he  had  no  one  in  the 
palace  able  to  make  fuch  a  work  in  the  way  the  King  had  conceived  it. 
The  King's  treafurer  knew  the  fldll  of  Eligius,  and  he  began  to  try 
him  to  fee  whether  he  could  bring  to  perfedlion  fuch  a  thing  as  the 
King  wanted  to  have ;  and  when  that  officer  had  fatisfied  himfelf 
that  Eligius  was  well  able  to  do  the  thing,  he  went  to  the  King 
Clotaire  and  told  him  he  had  found  a  craftfman  able  and  willing  to 
undertake  the  work  and  that  without  delay.  The  craftfman  fet  him- 
felf incontinently  to  the  work  and  quickly  brought  it  to  a  good  end. 
But  he  made  two  feats  with  the  gold  that  had  been  given  him  for  one. 
He  had  finifhed  the  work  committed  to  him  to  do  without  diminifhing 
it  by  one  fingle  ounce,  or  making  ufe  of  the  file  as  other  goldfmiths  do, 
which  would  have  eaten  too  deep  into  certain  parts  of  it,  or  expofed  it 
to  the  heat  of  fire  which  would  have  devoured  it.  The  work,  was 
finifhed.  Eligius  then  made  hafle  and  took  the  feat  to  the  King's 
palace  ;  but  he  took  care  to  keep  by  himfelf  the  feat  which  he  had  made 
over  and  above  what  had  been  commanded  him.  The  King  wondered 
much  at  the  work  and  praifed  the  beauty  of  it,  and  ordered  that  a 
reward  worthy  of  the  work  fhould  be  given  to  the  workman.  Then 
Eligius  uncovered  the  other  feat  and  faid,  that  in  order  that  the  King 
might  lofe  nothing  of  the  gold  that  remained  he  had  ufed  it  for  this 
fecond  feat. 

The  gold  given  was  pure  metal,  and,  of  courfe,  in  that  flate  it  could 
not  be  made  into  fuch  a  ftrudlure  as  a  chair  from  its  foftnefs.  It  would 
need  an  admixture  of  copper  or  other  alloy.  This  might  be  in  the 
proportion  of  two  or  three  or  more  parts  in  twenty.  Lenormant^ 
is  inclined  to  put  it  at  as  much  as  a  ninth  of  the  total  quantity.  In 
this  cafe,  of  courfe,  one-ninth  of  the  gold  or  a  twelfth  or  lefs  remained 
pure  in  the  workman's  hands,  and  with  this  it  is  fuppofed  that  he  gilt, 
and  gilt  thickly,  a  chair  made  of  bronze.  If  the  gold  chair  had  been 
made  folid  the  alloy  would  not  have  been  in  fufficient  proportion  to 
make  the  metal,  when  tefled  by  the  touchflone,  belie  its  genuinenefs. 
It  is  fuppofed  that  the  firfl  or  real  gold  chair  has  been  melted  down 
and  that  the  fecond  or  gilt  bronze  feat  only  has  come  down  to  our 
days.  Suger,  the  abbot  of  St.  Denis,  fpeaks  of  it  as,  •*  The  noble  feat 
"  of  glorious  King  Dagobert,  whereon,  as  old  annals  bear  witnefs,  the 


^  Melanges  d'Archcologie,  i.  1^3.     Faiit.  de  Dagobert. 
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^^  Kings  of  France  were  uied  to  fit  after  they  had  been  crowned  kings 
^^  to  receive  the  homage  of  the  great  lords  of  the  country,  it  hath 
^^  been  by  lapfe  of  time  damaged  and  the  joints  broken  afunder ; 
^'  but  we  have  reftored  the  £ime  both  by  reafon  of  the  lofty  ufes  to 
^^  which  it  hath  been  put,  and  becauie  of  the  excellence  of  the  work- 
**  manfhip  thereof."* 

The  chair  has  now  become  national  property  and  is  in  the  Louvre, 
and  the  copy  or  caft  of  it  in  the  South  Kenfington  Mufeum  was  made 
by  exprefs  permiffion  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon  the  Third. 


45.  '6^. 

CHAIR.      Mahogany,    carved   by   Sheraton ;   the   arms, 
back,  and  legs  covered  with  crimfon  damafk.     Englifh. 
1 8th  century.  H.  2  ft.  \o\  in.,  W.  i  ft.  11  in.  Bought,  8/.  %$. 


46.  ^6g. 

CHAIR.      Mahogany,   carved   by  Sheraton ;    the  arms, 
back,  and  legs  covered  with  crimfon  damafk.     Englifh. 
1 8th  century.      H.  2  ft.  10^  in.,  W.  i  ft.  11  in.      Bought, 

8/.  %5. 


53-    SZ' 

CHAIR.      Japanned  papier-mache;    black  ground,  with 
pearl   inlay.      Englifh,  modern.      (Jennens  and   Bet- 
tridge.)     H.  2  ft.  7  in.,  W.  15  in.     Bought,  2/.  los. 

This  work  is  an  imitation,  as  far  as  procefs  is  concerned,  of  the 
Chinefe  lac  work.  It  is  very  laborious.  The  beft  ground  is  maple  or 
other  not  very  hard  wood.  The  pieces  of  inlay  are  glued  on,  and  lac 
diilblved  in  fpirit  is  then  rubbed  on,  and  rubbed  afterwards  down  to  an 
even  furface.  Other  coats  of  lac  are  laid  on  and  rubbed  down  with 
pumice  ftone  till  the  whole  furface  is  raifed  by  theie  fucceffive  flat  layers 
of  varnifh,  even  with  the  fur&ce  of  the  pearl.  The  whole  is  then  polifhed 
down.     It  is  one  of  the  fpecial  induftrial  produ£ls  of  Birmingham. 

'  De  rebus  adminiftratione  fua  geftis.    Bouquet  Hift.  de  France,  xii.  loi  A. 
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8123.  '6^. 

CHAIR.     Carved  walnut  wood,  a  folding  chair.     Flemifti. 
About    1660.       H.    2   ft.    I    in.,   W.    14^    inches. 
Bought,  4/. 

This  is  formed  in  the  fefhion  of  modern  folding  camp-chairs,  the 
four  legs  being  formed  of  four  pieces  crofTed  from  front  to  back  like  the 
letter  X,  and  held  in  place  by  a  piece  of  velvet  or  ftufF  that  forms  the 
feat.  The  back  is  merely  the  prolonged  fore-legs  which  rake  back- 
wards. Thefe  are  joined  by  a  piece  carved  with  arabefque  foliage  in 
relief.  Other  bars  join  thefe  portions,  and  they  are  united  to  each  other 
by  rows  of  little  arches  made  of  turned  balufters  in  ebonized  wood.  The 
arch  being  cut  out  of  the  crofs  bar,  and  bored  into  cufped  headings  by 
means  of  the  augur  or  centre  bit.  The  bars  connecSling  the  front  or 
ihort  legs  are  alfo  carved  in  low  relief.  A  ufeful  pattern  for  modern  ufe 
as  a  travelling  chair. 


yzii.  '60. 

CHAIR.  Carved  walnut  wood.  An  arm-chair  with 
fquare  back;  the  ftiles  and  framing  inlaid  with  mar- 
quetry. South  of  France.  About  1580.  H.  3  ft.  10  in., 
W.  21^  in.     Bought  (Soulages  Coll.),  25/. 

In  the  ftyle  of  the  work  attributed  to  Bachelier  of  Touloufe.  It  is 
fquare  in  ftrucSlure,  the  back  being  upright  divided  into  two  fquare 
panels,  and  thefe  filled  with  carved  pieces  to  make  them  into  arches. 
The  top  rifes  into  a  pedimental  ornament  with  a  mafk  about  the  centre. 
The  pediment  is  formed  by  flowing  foliage  fcrolls  rolling  over.  The 
front  fupport  of  the  feat  forms  a  double  arch,  the  centre  being  a  bracket 
pendant.  The  legs  are  framed  together  at  the  ground  with  crofs  bars. 
The  litde  fpandrils  formed  by  the  front  and  back  arches  are  filled  by 
pyramid  pieces  of  ebony  or  flained  wood,  and  round  the  back  frame- 
work are  lines  of-  inlaid  work  and  fquare  pieces  of  marble,  befides  leaves 
and  lines  of  pearl  ihell  and  white  wood.  It  is  the  only  piece  of  furniture 
in  the  form  of  a  chair,  correfponding  to  the  chara£leriftic  carved  cabinets 
of  South  French  conflruftion,  and  is  quite  diftinft  and  unlike  the 
Italian,  German,  and  Flemifh  feats  and  chairs. 
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8464.  ^6^^. 

CHAIR.  Carved  walnut  wood,  with  arms  and  lofty  back, 
raifed  on  two  fteps ;  a  chair  of  ftate,  the  furface  covered 
with  elaborate  arabefque  ornament,  mafks,  terminal  figures, 
fruit  and  foliage  in  relief.  French.  i6th  century.  H.  8  ft 
9  in.,  W.  3  ft.  I  in.  by  2  ft.  3  in.     Bought,  42/. 

A  feigniorial  chair,  fuch  as  was  ufed  by  the  ^^  Lord  "  or  feigneur 
when  he  adminiftered  juflice  within  his  jurifdidlion.  It  may  have  been 
ufed  for  the  prefidential  chair  of  one  of  the  provincial  Parliaments. 

It  has  a  lofty  back,  fupported  by  terminal  figures  in  the  ftyle  pre- 
valent under  Henry  the  Second  of  France.  A  fimilar  figure,  ending  in 
arabefques  of  natural  foliage  well  defigned,  occupies  the  panel  at  the 
back.  It  has  a  cornice  in  which  is  a  coat-of-arms  charged  with  a  crown 
over  two  ragged  ftaves  croiTed  in  faltire.  It  has  a  pedimental  curved 
top  finifh.  The  feat  curves  inwards  below,  and  the  curved  front  panel  is 
carved  and  refts  on  claw  feet.  The  feat  opens,  and  has  a  receptacle  for 
the  hangings  and  cuihions  with  which  it  has  been  furniihed  on  occafions 
of  ufe.  It  ftands  on  a  ftep  and  that  on  a  lower  pedeftal.  It  has  no 
doubt  been  ufed  for  a  feigniorial  throne.  A  chair  very  much  in  the 
fame  ftyle,  but  more  elaborately  ornamented,  was  ufed  as  a  canons' 
ftall  in  St.  Giorgio  Maggiore,  in  Venice,  and  is  in  the  collection  of 
Mr.  Vaughan. 


3680.  's^' 

CHAIR.     Mahogany  frame,  feat  and  back  covered  with 
ftamped  leather.       French,  modern.     H.  2  ft.  11  in., 
W.  18^  in.     Bought  (Paris  Exhibition,  1855),  2/.  I2J. 


3681.  >. 

CHAIR.     Walnut    wood    frame,   covered   with   ftamped 
leather.    French,  modern.     H.  2  ft.  11  in.,  W.  18^  in. 
Bought  (Paris  Exhibition,  1855),  2/.  t2j. 
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3682.  's^' 

CHAIR.      Walnut   wood   frame,   covered  with   ftamped 
leather.     French,  modern.    H.  2  ft.  11  in.,  W.  18^  in. 
Bought  (Paris  Exhibition,  1855),  2/.  lis. 

The  woodwork  is  without  decoration.  The  ornament  is  confined 
to  the  leather  emboiTed  and  painted  in  imitation  of  the  old  ^^  Spanifh  " 
or  Italian  ftamped  and  painted  leather.  The  defigns  are  complicated, 
thinner,  and  finer  than  the  old  defigns,  lefs  efFe£tive,  but  at  the  fame 
time  more  fober  and  harmonious  when  mounted  on  uncoloured  brown 
woods.     The  general  tone  of  the  colour  is  of  a  ruflet  charafter. 

3683.  '56. 

CHAIR.     Walnut    wood    frame,    carved;    covered  with 
ftamped   leather.       French,   modern.       H.  3  ft.  9  in., 
W.  184  in.     Bought  (Paris  Exhibition,  1855),  ih  I2J. 

« 

With  a  carved  top  or  finifh  to  the  back.  The  woodwork  is  neat, 
and  the  tone  of  the  leather  ruflet  and  brown,  ib  as  to  harmonize  with 
the  colour  of  polifhed  walnut  wood. 

CHAIR.  An  arm-chair  in  carved  oak,  the  arms  formed 
of  dolphins  refting  on  mafks.  German  or  Flemifh. 
Late  1 6th  century.  H.  4  ft.  i  in.,  W.  2  ft  6  in.  Bought 
(Bemal  Coll.),  15/.  \05. 

The  general  chara£ler,  both  of  form  and ,  carving,  differs  from  the 
chairs  of  the  fame  period  in  the  colle£tion  in  many  particulars.  The 
whole  piece  roUs  into  curves  and  circles,  and  has  nothing  of  the  fquare 
flat  chara^er  fo  general  among  the  Italian  fpecimens  of  the  16th  century 
chairs.  The  feat  is  wide  for  its  depth.  The  legs,  arms,  and  back 
begin  to  {how  the  bulging  chara^er  fo  diftinguifhable  in  the  Dutch  and 
Flemifh  chairs  of  the  17th  century.  The  front  legs  twift  inwards  with 
a  gradual  curve,  and  form  a  fort  of  trumpet-ihaped  dolphin  or  fifh.  The 
foot  or  bafe  being  a  dolphin's  head,  while  the  tops  coming  to  fupport 
the  arm  fronts  are  men's  heads  or  mafks.     The  arms  curve  outwards 
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from  the  back  to  reach  the  width  of  the  front  of  the  feat.  They  alfo 
are  cut  into  mafks  behind,  and  end  in  dolphins'  heads  in  front.  The 
back  is  rounded  and  goes  up  into  an  oval.  The  hind  legs  turn  in- 
wards, contra£l  with  a  waift  at  the  feat  and  bulge  again  into  the  oval 
back,  curling  round  with  two  volutes,  and  have  a  fmall  oval  between, 
which  again  proje£ts  above  in  a  carved  point  or  top.  A  carved 
bar  and  a  row  of  little  arches,  formed  by  baluftrades  of  turned  black 
wood,  fill  up  the  wider  portion  of  the  back.  Below  the  feat  in  front 
is  a  fupport  of  brackets,  two  joining  into  the  legs  with  a  central 
pendant.  The  work  on  the  dolphins'  heads,  mafks,  bars,  &c.,  is  fine 
and  well  conceived  as  regards  the  general  form.  It  interferes  in  no  way 
with  the  flru£lure  and  efFe£l  of  the  curved  legs  and  members.  Thefe 
curves  are  gradual,  and  in  feveral  directions  like  thofe  of  a  large  ox  horn, 
with  turns  as  well  as  curves,  and  increafes  in  flze.  It  will  be  feen  how 
difficult  fuch  carvings  are  and  how  entirely  the  workmen  of  the  day 
were  maflers  of  thefe  different  feats  of  cutting  and  cabinetmakmg. 

^453-  '56. 

CHAIR.     Oak ;  a  hall  chair,  with  marquetry,  inlaid  and 
turned    legs.      German.      (Brought    from    Cologne.) 
About  1 580-1 600.     H.  3  ft.  2  in.,  W.  16  in.     Bought,  2/. 

The  feat  is  made  into  a  fquare  funk  panel ;  into  it  are  morticed 
four  turned  legs,  being  mere  repetitions  of  beads  or  balls.  They  are 
fet  out  where  they  meet  the  ground.  The  back  is  a  panel  fhaped  out 
of  a  fingle  piece.  It  is  cufped  or  cut  out  into  acorn  points  on  the  top 
and  on  the  upper  angles,  and  into  a  broader  form  of  the  fame  kind  on 
the  two  fides.  Thefe  portions  are  carved  in  relief,  and  a  narrow  central 
panel  of  greater  thicknefs  is  inlaid  with  a  foliated  fcroU,  in  white  wood, 
and  with  inlaid  black  lines,  forming  an  oblong  fquare.  The  feat  is 
ungainly  in  the  proportion  of  its  width  to  the  narrownefs  of  the  upright 
back,  but  it  is  chara£teriftic. 

4883.  '58. 

CHAIR.     Walnut  wood,  with  cane-work  feat,  the  back 
legs,  and  crofs  frame  carved  with  flrap  and  fcroU  work. 
German.     17th  century.     H.  3  ft.  9  in.     Bought,  10/.  \os. 

For  good  workmanfhip  and  fine  carving  there  are  few  fpecimens  to 
be  compared  with  this  piece  of  German  work.  The  legs  bulge  out 
fomething  in  the  Dutch  fafhion,  and  this  may  ferve  to  fix  the  date  of  the 
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work  as  contemporary  with  the  end  of  the  reign  of  our  Charles  II.,  or  that 
of  James  II.  The  upper  portion,  too,  of  the  legs  is  broad  and  maffive. 
The  infides  of  the  legs  and  the  feet  are  delicately  carved ;  fo  are  the 
under  fides  of  the  four  pieces  that  frame  the  feat.  The  four  legs  are 
united  by  two  back  and  front  rails  clofe  to  the  ground,  and  thefe  two  by 
a  carved  central  rail.  The  back  bulges  out  and  returns,  fo  as  to  be 
more  comfortable  for  leaning  againft.  The  two  fides  of  it  and  the 
back  legs  are  each  cut  out  of  fingle  pieces  of  wood.  The  top  is  pierced 
and  carved  very  delicately.  It  forms  a  pedimental  finifh.  The  whole 
back  divides  into  two  upright  panels  by  a  thin  central  piece  joining 
from  the  feat  to  the  top.  This  makes  it  lighter  in  character.  .  The 
carving  begins  to  (how  the  ihell-like  curves  and  fcroUs  that  became 
fo  fafhionable  for  the  Louis  XIV.  or  Louis  XV.  fcroU  work  cut  for 
gilding  in  the  early  i8th  century. 

4882.   '58. 

CHAIR.     Walnut  wood.     Carved  with  fcroUs  and  foliage. 
Two  panels  of  cane  work  in  the  back.     German.     17th 
century.     H.  3  ft.  6  in.     Bought,  6/. 

The  top  of  the  back,  which  is  the  moil  ornamental  feature,  projeds 
on  each  fide,  lb  as  to  occupy  more  fpace  than  the  reft  of  the  chair. 
The  centre  meets  in  an  informal  fcroll  pediment  interrupted  like  the 
pediments  (b  common  in  French  architedlure  and  large  cabinet  work 
in  the  1 6th  and  17th  centuries,  and  which  became  popular  in  the 
renaiflance  art  of  England  during  the  reigns  of  Anne  and  of  the  Georges 
that  fucceeded.  The  back,  below  this  fhowy  top,  forms  two  fbber 
narrow  panels  of  cane  work.  The  legs  and  fiame  pieces  generally  are 
moulded,  but  they  {how  no  carving.  The  four  legs  are  united  as  thofe 
of  the  laft  number.  The  chair  is  a  fpecimen  of  the  good  work  exe 
cuted  in  Germany  during  the  Louis  XIV.  and  Louis  XV.  period. 

6498.  '6y. 

CHAIR.  Carved  ebony.  An  arm-chair,  with  decoration 
of  fcroll  foliage.  Indian,  modern  Cingalefe.  H. 
3  ft.  5  in.,  W.  2  ft.  I  in.  Given  by  the  Commiffioners  of  the 
Exhibition  of  185 1. 

One  of  numerous  examples  that  might  be  fhown  of  modem  Indian 
and  fpecially  of  Ceylon  work.     The  wood  is  ebony  and  ytry  heavy, 
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and  the  work,  carvings  of  leaves,  &c.,  carefully  done.  Much  and  very 
good  carved  furniture  made  early  in  the  century  for  Englifh  refidents 
in  Ceylon  is  to  be  met  with  in  this  country.  The  carved  chairs  are 
generally  made  with  a  back  divided  by  crofs  bars  and  turned  work  into 
rows  of  little  arches,  while  good  foliage  work  in  ih  allow  relief  is  made 
upon  the  bars  and  arms.  It  is  interefting  when  viewed  in  connexion 
with  the  carved  and  inlaid  furniture  that  has  been  made  in  various  parts 
of  India  for  European  ufe.  The  Indians,  Portuguefe,  and  Dutch 
modified  the  native  make  in  the  fpirit  of  their  own  national  furniture 
deftgns,  and  our  own  countrymen  feem  to  have  continued  this  traditional 
adaptation,  fometimes  with  good  efFe£t. 


6499-  '57- 

CHAIR.    Carved  ebony.    An  arm-chair,  with  decoration  of 
fcroll  foliage.     Indian,  modern  Cingalefe.    H.  3  ft.  5  in., 
W.  a  ft.  I  in.     Given  by  the  Commiffioners  of  the  Exhibition 

of  1851. 

Similar  to  the  laft. 


159.  '66. 

CHAIR.  Wood.  A  folding  arm-chair.  Inlaid  in  geo- 
metric pattern  of  dark  wood,  ivory,  and  white  metal,  in 
the  flyle  of  Weftern  India.  Italian  (Venetian).  Date  before 
1500.     H.  2  ft.  10  in.,  W.  2  ft.  7  in.     Bought,  i/.  u.  \d. 

Of  the  work  known  as  ''  Certofino,"  or  Carthufian  work,  we 
have  few  fpecimens  fo  ufefiil  for  purpofes  of  ftudy  as  this  chair.  It 
is,  in  the  firft  place,  quite  untouched,  and  has  more  Oriental  charaAer 
than  any  of  the  ufual  fpecimens  of  the  work  on  cofters,  tables,  &c. 
The  general  feature  of  the  defign  on  this  chair  is  the  ftar,  formed  by 
uniting  long  lozenge-ihaped  dies.  We  cannot  comparq  this  chair  with 
the  well-known  Bombay  work  which  continues  to  our  own  days 
without  feeing  that  this  particular  chair  has  been  made  there  or  by 
workmen  of  that  diftri£l.  Such  a  piece  might  have  been  made  to  an 
order  by  one  of  the  Venetian  naval  commanders,  and  brought  home 
adlually  from  India.  The  chair,  like  all  made  in  this  form,  conftfts 
of  pieces  curved  and  recurved,  the  upper  curving  inwards  to  form  a 
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femicircular  feat,  and  the  others  reverfed  to  form  the  legs.  They  are 
jointed  where  they  crofs,  and  hinged  on  a  pin.  The  head  of  this  is 
concealed  by  a  circle  of  inlay.  The  feat  is  hung  on  two  crofs  pieces 
that  join  the  upper  curved  portions,  and  the  arm  pieces  complete  the 
framing.  A  back  is  formed  by  draining  a  narrow  breadth  of  velvet  or 
other  ftufF  from  arm  end  to  arm  end. 


7207.   '60. 

CHAIR.  Walnut  wood.  A  folding  arm-chair, inlaid  with 
ivory  and  light-coloured  wood.  In  the  centre  of  the 
back  is  the  efcutcheon  of  Guidobaldo  II.,  Duke  of  Urbino. 
Italian.  About  1550.  H.  3  ft.  4.  in.,  W.  2  ft.  7  in.  Bought 
(Soulages  Coll.),  40/. 

Thefe  chairs  fold  over  on  a  round  hinge  formed  by  a  wooden  joint, 
the  two  back  and  two  front  pieces  S-fhaped,  though  not  quite  fo 
much  curved,  or  li .  The  tops  and  bottoms  are  joined,  and  the  tops 
form  the  arms.  Seat  fufpended  on  ftraps,  and  a  back  of  drained  velvet 
or  ftufF.  The  decoration  in  ordinary  Certofino  work  of  ivory.  Lozenge 
dies  forming  circles,  enclofed  by  fine  lines  of  holly  or  other  white  wood. 
The  groundwork  in  all  this  manufa£ture  feems  to  be  walnut.  No 
other  wood  has  the  tenacity  and  evennefs  of  grain  that  is  requifite  for 
the  conftant  cutting  for  the  infertion  of  the  dies  and  lines.  The  arms 
of  Guidobaldo  are  the  ancient  Meta  or  goal  of  the  Hippodrome — three 
cones  furmounted  by  balls.  Thefe  are  mounted  on  an  architectural 
bafe.  The  Circus  Maximus  and  other  fimilar  racing  enclofures  were 
of  long  oblong  fhape,  with  a  raifed  platform  occupied  by  a  feries 
or  monumental  objedls  of  which  the  meta  formed  the  laft,  running 
down  the  central  lines.     Round  this  the  chariots  were  driven. 

Guidobaldo  the  Second  was  a  knight  of  the  order  of  the  Golden 
Fleece.  His  court,  we  are  told,  was  the  refort  of  learned  men,  whom 
he  received  with  the  greateft  magnificence  and  hofpitality.  He  is 
celebrated  by  Ariofto.  He  was  born  in  15 14,  and  fucceeded  his  father 
in  1538.  Henry  the  Eighth  at  one  time  confidered  the  defirability  of 
a  marriage  between  this  prince  and  his  own  daughter  Princefs  Mary. 
The  duke,  however,  had  then  been  married  four  years.* 


^  For  details  fee  DenniftouD;  Mem.  Dukes  of  Urbinoy  iii.  115. 
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7^08.  '60. 

CHAIR.  Walnut  wood.  A  folding  arm-chair,  inlaid 
with  ivory  and  light-coloured  wood  In  the  centre  of 
the  back  is  the  efcutcheon  of  Guidobaldo  II.3  Duke  of  Urbino. 
Italian.  About  1550.  H.  3  ft  4  in.,  W.  2  ft.  7  in.  Bought 
(Soulages  Coll.),  40/. 

This  and  the  two  following  form  part  of  the  fame  fet  as  that  laft 
defcribed. 

7^09.    '60. 

CHAIR.  Walnut  wood  A  folding  arm-chair,  inlaid  with 
ivory  and  light-coloured  wood.  In  the  centre  of  the 
back  is  the  efcutcheon  of  Guidobaldo  II.,  Duke  of  Urbino. 
Italian.  About  1550.  H.  3  ft  4  in.,  W.  2  ft.  7  in.  Bought 
(Soulages  Coll.),  40/. 

7^10.  '60. 

CHAIR.  Walnut  wood.  A  folding  arm-chair,  inlaid  with 
ivory  and  light-coloured  wood.  In  the  centre  of  the 
back  is  the  efcutcheon  of  Guidobaldo  IL,  Duke  of  Urbino. 
Italian.  About  1550.  H.  3  ft.  4  in.,  W.  2  ft.  7  in.  Bought 
(Soulages  Coll.),  40/. 

7817.  *6i. 

CHAIR.     Carved  walnut.     An  arm-chair,  the  crofs  bars 
parcel   gilt      Italian.      i6th  century.      H.  4  ft  6  in. 
W.  2  ft  I  in.     Bought. 

Formed  without  curved  parts.  The  back  and  hind  legs  formed  by 
ftraight  pieces,  each  of  one  length,  and  the  front,  from  the  arms  down- 
wards, in  the  fame  way.  The  crofs  bars  are  cut  into  fcrolls  and  fhapes 
on  their  edges  only,  and  the  edges  of  this  carving  and  of  the  pierced 
parts,  &c.  are  gilt,  fo  as  to  give  richnefe  and  movement  to  work  eafily 
to  be  made  by  the  ordinary  joiner,  as  it  is  cut  out  with  the  fret  iaw. 
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7190.  '60. 

CHAIR.  Carved  oak.  A  folding  arm-chair ;  a  fhield  of 
arms  in  the  centre  of  the  top  bar  at  the  back.  Italian. 
About  1550.  H.  3  ft  4  in.,  W.  2  ft.  4  in.  Bought  (Soulages 
Coll.),  15/. 

7194.  '60. 

CHAIR.  Carved  oak.  A  folding  arm-chair ;  a  fhield  of 
arms  in  the  centre  of  the  top  bar  at  the  back.  Italian. 
About  1550.  H.  3  ft.  5  in.,  W.  a  ft.  4  in.  Bought  (Soulages 
Coll),  15/. 

Plain  back.  It  has  a  ring  cut  out  of  the  block,  and  left  loofe  on 
the  front  of  each  arm.  The  back  has  a  funk  panel  containing  the  arms 
of  the  firfl  owner  : — z  lion  rampant,  in  chief  a  crofflet. 

7195.  '60. 

CHAIR.  Carved  oak.  A  folding  arm-chair ;  a  fhield  of 
arms  in  the  centre  of  the  top  bar  at  the  back.  Italian. 
About  1 550.  H.  3  ft.  4  in.,  W.  2  ft  3^  in.  Bought  (Soulages 
Coll.),  15/. 

7191.  '60. 

CHAIR.  Carved  oak.  A  folding  arm-chair;  the  top 
bar  at  the  back  carved  with  foliage  and  figures  of 
animals ;  a  fhield  of  arms  in  the  centre.  Italian.  About  1550. 
H.  3  ft.  5  in.,  W.  2  ft.  3 J  in.      Bought  (Soulages  Coll.),  15/. 

« 

7187.  *6o. 

CHAIR.      Carved  oak.      A  folding   arm-chair;  the  top 
bar  at  the   back   carved   with  foliage  and  figures  of 
animals;  with  the  fame   fhield  as  the  lafL     Italian.     About 
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1550.     H.  3  ft.  64  in.,  W.  2  ft.  3 1  in.     Bought  (Soulages 
Coll.),  15/. 

This  is  a  folding  chair  made  differently  from  the  maffive  inlaid 
Venetian  or  North  Italian  chairs  which  derive  their  form  from  the 
claffical  Roman  feat.  Thefe  chairs  al(b  fold  and  form  externally  two 
half  circles,  one  concave  and  the  other  convex.  The  front  pieces  are 
cufped  underneath  fo  as  to  give  them  the  chara£ler  of  a  mediaeval  arch. 
The  top  pieces  form  arms,  and  are  folid  mafles  of  three  inches  fquare, 
with  rings  cut  out  of  the  folid,  and  left  loofe  behind  the  boffes  with 
which  they  finifh  in  front.  On  the  underflde  are  framed  a  number  of 
inch  bars  following  the  bend  of  the  front,  and  having  fhort  lengths 
clafping  into  each  other,  like  the  fingers  of  two  clafped  hands,  to  form 
a  level  feat,  the  bars  on  one  fide  being  made  oppofite  to  the  inter- 
mediate vacant  fpaces  on  the  other.  The  front  pieces  and  the  tops  and 
fides  of  the  arms  are  carved  in  relief.  The  feats  are  hinged  together 
by  a  pin  paffing  through  the  centre  of  the  entire  row,  and  the  fronts 
and  backs  hinge  in  a  fimilar  way  lower  down.  The  back  is  a  fhaped 
piece  of  oak  or  cheflnut  which  is  roughly  hinged  on  a  pin  forming  the 
back  end  of  one  of  the  arms.  A  hole  in  it  allows  it  to  fall  into  a  (lot 
in  the  end  of  the  other  arm  which  it  holds  fafl  in  its  place.  The  whole 
chair,  when  this  is  down  in  its  place,  is  held  rigid  and  complete.  The 
back  is  cut  into  with  a  wide  centre  panel,  in  which  is  funk  a  fhield 
bearing  a  griffin  rampant  holding  a  colunm,  a  crown  in  chief.  Thefe 
arms  are  carved  on  feveral  other  chairs  of  this  make. 


7193.   '60. 

CHAIR.  Carved  oak.  A  folding  arm-chair;  the  top 
bar  at  the  back  carved  with  foliage  and  figures  of 
animals ;  with  the  fame  fhield  as  the  two  lafl.  Italian.  About 
1550.  H.  3  ft.  6  in.,  W.  2  ft.  3^  in.  Bought  (Soulages 
Coll.),  15/. 

7189.  '60. 

CHAIR.  Carved  oak.  A  folding  arm-chair,  with  a 
fhield  of  arms  in  the  centre ;  the  top  bar  at  the  back 
carved  with  foliage  and  figures  of  birds.  Italian.  About  1550. 
H.  3  ft.  6  in.,  W.  2  ft.  4^  in.     Bought  (Soulages  Coll.),  15/. 
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The  top  bar  hinges  on  the  end  of  one  arm,  and  drops  into  a  flot 
on  the  end  of  the  other  like  7187.  '60,  fo  as  to  enable  the  chair  to  be 
folded  or  kept  taut  and  ftiiF  at  pleafure.  A  funk  panel  at  the  back 
contains  the  arms  of  a  branch  of  the  Zanotti  family  in  Venice. 


T\^%^  '60. 

CHAIR.  Carved  walnut  A  folding  arm-chair ;  the  top 
at  the  back  carved  with  foliage  and  figures  of  birds. 
Italian.  About  1550.  H.  3  ft.  7  in.,  W.  2  ft  5  in.  Bought 
(Soulages  Coll.),  25/. 

A  pair  with  the  laft  number. 

7180.    '60. 

CHAIR.  Carved  cheftnut  wood,  partly  gilt  The  fupport 
in  front  flanked  by  two  dolphins,  the  back  of  fcroll  and 
ftrap  work  enclofing  a  fliield  of  arms.  Venetian.  i6th  cen- 
tury. H.  3  ft  2^  in.,  W.  12  in.  Bought  (Soulages  Coll.), 
15/. 


7185.  '60. 

CHAIR.  Carved  oak.  A  folding  arm-chair ;  a ftiield  of 
arms  in  the  centre  of  the  top  bar  at  the  back.  Italian. 
About  1550.  H.  3  ft  5  in.,  W.  2  ft.  3^  in.  Bought  (Soulages 
Coll.),  15/. 

The  arms  are  not  diftinguiihable. 

7186.  '60. 

CHAIR.  Carved  oak.  A  folding  arm-chair ;  a  fliield  of 
arms  in  the  centre  of  the  top  bar  at  the  back.  Italian. 
About  1550.  H.  3  ft  4^  in.,  W.  2  ft  2  in.  Bought  (Soulages 
Coll.),  15/. 
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7188.  '60. 

CHAIR.  Carved  oak.  A  folding  arm-chair ;  a  fhicld  of 
arms  in  the  centre  of  the  top  bar  at  the  back.  Italian 
About  1 550.  H.  3  ft  5^  in.,  W.  2  ft  4  in.  Bought  (Soulages 
Coll.),  15/. 


7197.  '60. 

CHAIR.  Carved  oak.  A  folding  arm-chair ;  a  fhield  of 
arms  in  the  centre  of  the  top  bar  at  the  back.  Italian. 
About  1 5  50.  H.  3  ft  3^  in.,  W.  2  ft  3^  in.  Bought  (Soulages 
Coll.),  15/. 

7184.   '60. 

CHAIR.  Carved  oak.  A  folding  arm-chair ;  the  top  bar 
at  the  back  carved  with  figures  of  dolphins  fupporting 
a  fhield  of  arms.  Italian.  ,  About  1550.  H.  2  ft.  8  in., 
W.  2  ft     Bought  (Soulages  Coll.),  15/. 

This  and  7196.  '60  fold  like  No.  7191.  '60  and  others.  The 
front  is  like  a  letter  X  with  the  lines  curving  reverie  ways.  The  arms 
formed  by  a  broad  fquare  mafs  or  bar  into  which  a  number  of  bars, 
fhaped  like  the  front,  are  morticed  and  in  the  intervals  between  thefe 
(inch  for  inch)  the  (hort  pieces  that  form  the  feat  are  clafped  like 
fingers  and  hinged  on  a  central  pin.  The  arms  are  a  rock,  and 
ifluing  therefrom  a  demi-figure  of  a  hart  rampant  between  three  ftars. 
A  bafe  of  8  bars  bendy-finifter. 

7196.    '60. 

CHAIR.  Carved  oak.  A  folding  arm-chair  ;  the  top  bar 
at  the  back  carved  with  figures  of  dolphins  fupporting 
a  fhield  of  arms.  Italian.  About  1550.  H,  2  ft.  8  in., 
W.  a  ft.     Bought  (Soulages  Coll.),  15/. 
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7^04.  '60. 

CHAIR.  Carved  cheftnut  (?)  wood.  The fupport  in  front 
and  the  back  are  of  pierced  foliage ;  in  the  centre  of 
each  is  a  diftorted  mafk.  Italian  (Venetian).  About  1560. 
H.  3  ft.  5  in.,  W.  I  ft.  i^  in.     Bought  (Soulages  Coll.),  20/. 


7199.   '60. 

CHAIR.  Carved  walnut  wood.  The  fupport  in  front 
carved  with  a  fhield  of  arms,  flanked  by  terminal  female 
figures,  with  a  feftoon  ;  the  back  fan-fhaped,  with  foliage  deco- 
ration, and  alfo  flanked  by  terminal  figures.  Italian  (Venetian). 
About  1560.  H.  3  ft.  5^  in.,  W.  i  ft.  9  in.  Bought  (Soulages 
Coll.),  20/. 

7183.  '60. 

CHAIR.  Carved  walnut  wood,  partly  gilt.  The  front 
fupport  of  ftrap  work  with  a  mafk  in  the  centre  ;  the 
back  of  foliated  ornament  flanked  by  two  terminal  figures. 
Venetian.  i6th  century.  H.  3  ft.  5  in.,  W.  19  in.  Bought 
(Soulages  Coll.),  15/. 

7870.  '60. 

CHAIR.  Carved  walnut  wood,  with  oftagonal  feat ;  the 
back  formed  by  two  lions  bearing  branches,  furmounted 
by  a  coronet.  Italian.  1 5th  century.  H.  4  ft.,  i\  in.,  W. 
I  ft.  7  in.     Bought,  3/.  4f. 

The  carving  is  coarfer  and  more  heavy  than  the  ufual  work  in  thefe 
folid-backed  chairs.  The  back  is  pierced  and  carved  into  two  lions 
rampant  endorfed,  or  back  to  back.  They  hold  branches,  and  are 
covered  by  a  ducal  crown.  This  was  the  cognizance  of  the  Sforza 
family  of  Milan. 
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7179.  '60. 

CHAIR,  Carved  cheftnut  wood^  partly  gilt  The  front 
fupport  a  compofition  of  ftrap  work  with  a  mafk  in  the 
centre ;  the  back  of  foliated  ornament  flanked  by  terminal  figures. 
Venetian.  i6th  century.  H.  3  ft.  6i  in.,  W.  19^  in.  Bought 
(Soulages  Coll.),  15/. 

7:^0:3.  '60. 

CHAIR.  Carved  walnut  wood.  The  fupport  in  front 
carved  with  a  maik  flanked  by  terminal  female  figures ; 
the  back  fan-fhaped,  with  foliage  decoration,  and  aUb  flanked 
by  terminal  female  figures.  Italian.  (Genoefe?)  About  1560. 
H.  3  ft  6  in.,  W.  2  ft  7^  in.     Bought  (Soulages  Coll.),  20/. 

The  wood  of  the  back  is  fiamed  in  panels,  of  a  long  triangular  fhape, 
with  a  piece  carved  and  pierced,  morticed  in  to  form  a  pedimental  top. 
The  work  on  this  piece  is  efFedive  but  rude  and  of  inferior  defign  and 
workmanfhip  to  that  of  the  finer  gilt  carved  Italian  chairs,  of  which  fuch 
ftately  fpecimens  are  contained  in  the  Mufeum  Colle£tion.  It  is  of 
North  Italian,  perhaps  Genoefe,  manufa£ture. 

5687.   -59. 

CHAIR.  Carved  walnut  wood,  partly  gilt.  The  fupport  in 
front  and  the  back  are  heart-fhaped,  with  ftrap  work  and 
running  fcrolls ;  in  the  centre  of  each  a  foliated  maik  ;  the  upper 
part  of  the  back  has  a  compofition  of  interlaced  cartouche 
ornament  enclofing  a  ftar.  Italian  (Venetian).  About  1560. 
H.  3  ft.  4  in.,  W.  13^  in.     Bought  (Soulages  Coll.),  15/. 

The  cognizance  of  the  ftar  belonged  to  the  family  of  Steno  in 
Venice.  The  arms  are  :  — per  fefs,  or,  and  azure,  a  ftar  of  fix  points 
counterchanged  of  the  field.  The  houfe  remained  fiirnifhed  in  the  old 
way  down  to  modern  times,  as  was  the  cafe  with  more  than  one 
of  the  family  palaces  in  Venice.  The  Vendramin  Calergi,  for  inftance, 
a   large    houfe  belonging  to  the  Vcndramino  family,  remained,  with  the 
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chefts  ranged  along  the  walls  of  the  great  halls  which  form  the  centre 
of  each  ftory,  down  to  the  year  1843,  when  it  became  the  property  of 
the  DuchefTe  de  Berri. 


5688.  '59. 

CHAIR.  Carved  cheftnut  wood,  partly  gilt.  The  fupport 
in  front  and  the  back  are  heart-fhaped,  with  ftrap  work 
and  running  fcrolls  ;  in  the  centre  of  each  a  foliated  maik ;  the 
upper  part  of  the  back  has  a  compofition  of  interlaced  cartouche 
ornament  encloiling  a  ftar.  Italian  (Venetian).  About  1560. 
H.  3  ft.  4  in.,  W.  13^  in.     Bought  (Soulages  Coll.),  15/. 

This   and   the   following   feven  have  formed   a  fet  with  the  laft 
deicribed. 


5689.    59- 

CHAIR.  Carved  cheftnut  wood,  partly  gilt.  The  fupport 
in  front  and  the  back  are  heart-fhaped,  with  ftrap  work 
and  running  fcrolls ;  in  the  centre  of  each  a  foliated  ma(k ; 
the  upper  part  of  the  back  has  a  compofition  of  interlaced 
cartouche  ornament  enclofing  a  ftar.  Italian  (Venetian).  About 
1560.  H.  3  ft.  4  in.,  W.  13  i  in.  Bought  (Soulages  Coll.), 
15/. 


5960.    sg. 

CHAIR.  Carved  wood,  partly  gilt.  The  fupport  in 
front  and  the  back  are  heart-ftiaped,  with  ftrap  work 
and  running  fcrolls ;  in  the  centre  of  each  a  foliated  maflc ; 
the  upper  part  of  the  back  has  a  compofition  of  interlaced 
cartouche  ornament  enclofing  a  ftar.  Italian  (Venetian). 
About  1560.  H.  3  ft  4  in.,  W.  13^  in.  Bought  (Soulages 
Coll.),  15/. 
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5691-  '59- 

CHAIR.  Carved  cheftnut wood,  partly  gilt.  The  fupport 
in  front  and  the  back  are  heart-fhaped,  with  ftrap  work 
and  running  fcroUs ;  in  the  centre  of  each  a  foliated  maik ; 
the  upper  part  of  the  back  has  a  compofition  of  interlaced 
cartouche  ornament  enclofing  a  ftar.  Italian  (Venetian).  About 
1560.  H.  3  ft  4  in.,  W.  134  in.  Bought  (Soulages  Coll.), 
15/. 

CHAIR.  Carved  cheftnut  wood,  partly  gilt.  The  fupport 
in  front  and  the  back  are  heart-fhaped,  with  ftrap  work 
and  running  fcrolls ;  in  the  centre  of  each  a  foliated  maik ; 
the  upper  part  of  the  back  has  a  compofidon  of  interlaced 
cartouche  ornament  enclofing  a  ftar.  Italian  (Venetian).  About 
1560.  H.  3  ft  4  in.,  W.  13^  in.  Bought  (Soulages  Coll.), 
15/. 

5^93'  '59' 

CHAIR.  Carved  cheftnut  wood,  partly  gilt.  The  fupport 
in  front  and  the  back  are  heart-ftiaped,  with  ftrap  work 
and  running  fcrolls ;  in  the  centre  of  each  a  foliated  maik ; 
the  upper  part  of  the  back  has  a  compofttion  of  interlaced 
cartouche  ornament  enclofing  a  ftar.  Italian  (Venetian).  About 
1560.      H.  3  ft.  4  in.,  W.  13^  in.     Bought  (Soulages  Coll.), 

15/. 

5694.   '59. 

CHAIR.  Carved  walnut  wood,  partly  gilt  The  fupport 
in  front  and  the  back  are  heart-ftiaped,  with  ftrap  work 
and  running  fcrolls ;  in  the  centre  of  each  a  foliated  mafk ; 
the  upper  part  of  the  back   has  a  compofition  of  interlaced 
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cartouche  ornament  enclofing  a  ftar.  Italian  (Venetian).  About 
1560.  H.  3  ft.  4  in.,  W.  13^  in.  Bought  (Soxilages  Coll.), 
15/. 

CHAIR.  Carved  chcftnut wood,  partly  gilt.  The fupport 
in  front  and  the  back  are  heart-fhaped,  with  ftrap  work 
and  running  fcrolls ;  in  the  centre  of  each  a  foliated  mafk ; 
the  upper  part  of  the  back  has  a  compofition  of  interlaced 
cartouche  ornament  enclofing  a  ftar.  Italian  (Venetian).  About 
1 560.     H.  3  ft  4  in.,  W.  3^  in.      Bought  (Soulages  Coll.), 

15/. 

7^01.  '60. 

CHAIR.  Carved  cheftnut  wood.  The  fupport  in  front  is 
carved  with  a  ftiield  of  arms  flanked  by  terminal  female 
figures,  with  a  feftoon  ;  the  back  fan-fhaped,  with  foliage  de- 
coration, and  alfo  flanked  by  terminal  figures.  Italian.  About 
1560.  H.  3  ft  6  in.,  W.  I  ft.  9  in.  Bought  (Soulages 
Coll.),  20/. 

The  fhield  is  that  of  the  family  of  Bagnani  of  Florence.  The 
rudenefs,  however,  of  many  of  thefe  armorial  fhields  renders  txzGt  attri- 
bution difficult.  Italian  heraldry  is  fb  far  puzzling  that  any  fludy  of 
Italian  armoury  will  (how  the  number  of  families  that  adopted  the  fame 
arms,  and  the  minute  changes  which  made  the  differences.  The  eagle 
is  generally  to  be  underftood  as  the  cognizance  of  the  Empire.  It 
defcended,  or  profefTed  to  defcend,  from  the  Holy  Roman  Empire 
which  reprefented  the  old  Imperial  power  derived  from  Rome.  Several 
fbvereign  Italian  families  claimed  the  Imperial  arms  in  one  form  or 
another.    Thofe  of  Efte  and  Gonzaga  were  amongfl  the  mofl  powerful. 

yzo^.  '60. 

CHAIR.     Carved  cheftnut  wood.     The  fupport  in  front 
carved  with  a  fhield  of  arms  flanked  by  terminal  female 
figures,  with  a  feftoon ;  the  back  fan-fhaped,  with  foliage  de- 
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coration^  and  alfo  flanked  by  terminal  figures.  Italian.  About 
1560.  H.  3  ft.  6 1  in.,  W.  I  ft.  7I  in.  Bought  (Soulages 
Coll.),  20/. 

The  arms  are  the  (ame  as  thofe  of  7201.  '6oi 


S^19^  '59- 

CHAIR.  Carved  walnut  wood,  partly  gilt.  The  fupport 
in  front  carved,  with  ftrap  work,  terminal  figures,  maflcs, 
&c.,  with  a  fhield  of  arms  in  the  centre  ;  the  back  fan-fhaped, 
with  perforated  acanthus  fcroil  work,  flanked  by  terminal 
figures,  and  furmounted  by  two  fphinxes  forming  a  pediment. 
Italian  (Venetian).  About  1560.  H.  4  ft.,  W.  20  in.  Bought 
(Soulages  Coll.),  15/. 

^'  Hall "  or  corridor  chairs  fuch  as  this,  are  rich  and  fhowy  though  not 
over  luxurious  for  ufe.  The  back  is  formed  by  three  fan-fliaped  ftiles 
and  a  top  rail  into  two  long  triangular  panels,  while  a  piece  is  morticed 
into  the  top  rail,  and  forms  a  carved  and  pierced  top.  Thefe  framing 
pieces  are  carved  as  well  as  the  panels  themfelves,  making  both  an 
inequality  in  the  furface  and  a  difference  in  the  kind  of  carving  ufed, 
that  on  the  fiames  being  fhort,  and  in  the  way  of  notches,  &c.,  while 
the  work  on  the  panels  is  in  delicate  fcrolls  and  volutes.  The  arms  on 
the  front  fhield  are  : — argent  and  gules,  per  fefs,  over  all  a  crofs  ancre 
of  the  tin£tures  of  the  field  counter-changed. 


5680.  'S9' 

CHAIR.  Carved  walnut  wood,  partly  ^It  The  fupport 
in  front  carved,  with  ftrap  work,  terminal  figures,  mafks, 
&c.,  with  a  ftiield  of  arms  in  the  centre  ;  the  back  fan-ftiaped, 
with  perforated  acanthus  fcroil  work,  flanked  by  terminal  figures, 
and  furmounted  by  two  fphinxes  forming  a  pediment.  Italian 
(Venetian).  About  1560.  H.  4  ft.,  W.  20  in.  Bought 
(Soulages  Coll.),  15/. 

This  and  the  following  fix  belong  to  the  fame  fet  as  the  lafl. 
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5681.  '59. 

CHAIR.  Carved  walnut  wood,  partly  gilt.  The  fupport 
in  front  carved,  with  ftrap  work,  terminal  figures,  mafks, 
&c.,  with  a  ftiield  of  arms  in  the  centre  ;  the  back  fan-fliaped, 
with  perforated  acanthus  fcroU  work,  flanked  by  terminal  figures, 
and  furmounted  by  two  fphinxes  forming  a  pediment.  Italian 
(Venetian).      About  1560.      H.   4  ft,  W.  20  in.     Bought 

(Soulages  Coll.),  15/. 

568^.  'S9^ 

CHAIR.  Carved  walnut  wood,  partly  gilt  The  fupport 
in  front  carved,  with  ftrap  work,  terminal  figures,  mafks, 
&c.,  with  a  fhield  of  arms  in  the  centre ;  the  back  fan-fhaped, 
with  perforated  acanthus  fcroU  work,  flanked  by  terminal 
figures,  and  furmounted  by  two  fphinxes  forming  a  pediment 
Italian  (Venetian).  About  1560.  H.  4  ft.,  W.  20  in.  Bought 
(Soulages  Coll.),  15/. 

CHAIR.  Carved  walnut  wood, partly  gilt  The  fupport 
in  front  carved,  with  ftrap  work,  terminal  figures, 
mafks,  &c.,  with  a  fhield  of  arms  in  the  centre ;  the  back  fan- 
fhaped,  with  perforated  acanthus  fcroU  work,  flanked  by  ter- 
minal figures,  and  furmounted  by  two  fphinxes  forming  a 
pediment.  Italian  (Venetian).  About  1560.  H.  4  ft,  W. 
20  in.     Bought  (Soulages  Coll.),  1 5/. 

5684.  '59. 

CHAIR.  Carved  walnut  wood,  partly  gilt  The  fupport 
in  front  carved,  with  ftrap  work,  terminal  figures,  mafks, 
&c.,  with  a  fhield  of  arms  in  the  centre ;  the  back  fan-fhaped, 
with  perforated    acanthus  fcroll   work,   flanked   by   terminal 
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figures,  and  furmounted  by  two  fphinxes  forming  a  pediment. 
Italian  (Venetian).  About  1560.  H.  4  ft.,  W.  20  in.  Bought 
(Soulages  Coll.),  1 5/. 

5^85.  '59. 

CHAIR.  Carved  cheftnut  wood,  partly  gilt.  The  fupport 
in  front  carved,  with  ftrap  work,  terminal  figures,  mafks, 
&c.,  with  a  ihield  of  arms  in  the  centre ;  the  back  fan-fhaped, 
with  perforated  acanthus  fcroU  work,  flanked  by  terminal 
figures,  and  furmounted  by  two  fphinxes  forming  a  pediment. 
Italian  (Venetian).  About  1 560.  H.  4  ft.,  W.  20  in.  Bought 
(Soulages  Coll.),  15/. 

5686.  '59. 

CHAIR.  Carved  walnut  wood,  partly  gilt.  The  fupport 
in  front  carved,  with  ftrap  work,  terminal  figures,  mafks, 
&c.,  with  a  fhield  of  arms  in  the  centre  ;  the  back  fiui-ihaped, 
with  perforated  acanthus  fcroU  work,  flanked  by  terminal 
figures,  and  furmounted  by  two  fphinxes  forming  a  pediment. 
Italian  (Venetian).  About  1560.  H.  4  ft.,  W.  ao  in.  Bought 
(Soulages  Coll.),  1 5/. 

7198.  '60. 

CHAIR.  Carved  walnut  wood.  The  fupport  in  front 
carved  with  a  maik,  flanked  by  terminal  female  figures ; 
in  the  centre  of  the  back  is  a  cartouche  containing  a  nude 
figure,  flanked  by  winged  terminal  figures.  Italian  (Venetian). 
About  1560.  H.  3  ft.  6  in.,  W.  i  ft.  7  in.  Bought  (Soulages 
Coll.),  20/. 

7:500.  '60. 

CHAIR.     Carved  walnut  wood.      The  fupport  in  front 
carved  with  a  grotefque  maik  flanked  by  winged  harpies ; 
the  back  of  foliage  flanked  by  terminal  female  figures,  with  a 
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pediment  in  the  form  of  two  mermaids  fupporting  a  cartouche. 
Italian  (Venetian).  About  1560.  H.  3  ft  6^  in.,  W.  i  ft. 
8  in.     Bought  (Soulages  Coll.),  20/. 

7^05.  '60. 

CHAIR.  Carved  walnut  wood  The  fupport  in  front 
containing  a  mafk  furrounded  by  fcroll  foliage,  and 
flanked  by  two  terminal  winged  figures ;  the  back  containing 
a  cartouche  with  a  fliield  of  arms,  and  alfo  flanked  by  two 
terminal  figures.  Italian.  About  1560.  H.  3  ft  6  in.,  W. 
I  ft  7^  in.     Bought  (Soulages  Coll.),  20/. 

The  arms  are  compofed  of  two  coats  impaled.  The  dexter  fhield : 
pardy  per  fefs,  in  chief  a  chalice  5  thofe  in  the  finifter  coat  are  the 
column  of  the  great  Colonna  family  of  Rome,  which  formed  alliances 
in  all  the  ftates  of  Italy. 

71 81.   '60. 

CHAIR.  Carved  walnut  wood,  partly  gilt  The  front 
fupport  of  interlaced  ftrap  work,  with  a  maflc  in  the 
centre,  flanked  by  two  terminal  figures,  the  back  of  fimilar 
work,  with  a  fliield  of  arms  in  the  centre,  and  furmounted  by 
two  cupids.  Venetian.  i6th  century.  H.  3  ft  4-^  in.,  W.  1 5  in. 
Bought  (Soulages  Coll.),  lo/. 

The  arms  borne  on  this  chair  are  three  lions  paflant,  each  holding 
a  branch. 

71 8i?.  '60. 

CHAIR.  Carved  walnut  wood,  partly  gilt  The  front 
fupport  of  interlaced  ftrap  work,  with  a  maflc  in  the 
centre,  flanked  by  two  terminal  figures,  the  back  of  fimilar 
work,  with  a  fliield  of  arms  in.  the  centre,  and  furmounted  by 
two  cupids.  Venetian.  i6th  century.  H.  3  ft.  4^  in.,  W.  1 5  in. 
Bought  (Soulages  Coll.)^  10/. 

Arms,  a  bend.  The  ftru£lure  of  thefe  folid  chairs  meant  to  range 
along  a  wall,  is  worth  notice,  and  this  and  the  following  number  may 
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ferve  as  fpecimens  of  conftru£tion ;  the  back  is  cut  into  two  tenons 
at  the  baie,  long  enough  to  pafs  through  the  feat  and  find  reflftance 
againft  the  back  fupport,  a  flat  piece  reprefenting  the  two  legs.  The 
back  fupport  again  and  the  front  are  morticed  into  the  feat,  and  thefe 
three  pieces  kept  tight  by  fniall  bars,  deep  enough  to  be  (haped  into 
ogee  arches.  Thus  the  chair  is  compofed  of  the  three  pieces  forming 
the  front  and  back  legs,  and  the  back.  Thefe  all  meet  in  the  feat, 
which  is  merely  a  fourth,  cut  or  funk  into  a  (hallow  round  or  fquare 
panel.  They  are  in  this  inftance  ftrengthened  and  kept  thoroughly 
firm  and  folid  by  the  crofs  pieces  that  join  the  fupports  and  again 
conne£l  them  more  completely  with  the  feat. 

yi82a.   '60. 

CHAIR.  Carved  walnut  wood,  partly  gilt.  The  front 
fupport  of  interlaced  ftrap  work,  with  a  mafk  in  the 
centre,  flanked  by  two  terminal  figures,  the  back  of  fimilar 
work  with  a  fhield  of  arms  in  the  centre,  and  furmounted  by 
two  cupids.  Venetian.  i6th  century.  H.  3  ft.  4^  in., 
W.  15  in.     Bought  (Soulages  Coll.),  10/. 

7:^06.   '60. 

CHAIR,  Carved  walnut  wood.  The  fupport  in  front 
and  the  back  are  of  fruit  and  foliage  flanked  by  mafks  ; 
a  cartouche  in  the  centre  of  the  back.  Italian.  About  1560. 
H.  3  ft.  I  in.,  W.  I  ft.  i^  in.     Bought  (Soulages  Coll.),  20/. 

The  feat  is  fquare,  and  the  legs  or  fupports  are  made  of  two  flat 
pieces  as  in  No.  7182.  '60.  The  back  is  fquare  and  clofely  cut, 
lower  than  is  ufual  with  thefe  chairs,  and  gives  the  appearance  of  a 
more  compact  compofition. 

7869.   '61. 

CHAIR.    Carved  wood.   The  feat  of  red  damaflc.    Italian. 
1 6th  century.     H.  4  ft.,  W.  i  ft.  5^  in.     Bought. 

As  the  particular  form  of  this  chair  and  that  of  No.  7817.  '60  is 
unufual  amongft  thofe  of  the  coUcdion  now  in  the  Mufcum,  we  muft 
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give  a  defcription  of  this,  the  moft  efFedlive  of  the  two.  The  frame 
confifts  of  two  back  and  two  front  pieces,  much  as  we  frame  our  modern 
chairs.  They  are  not  floped  in  and  out  to  give  fpread  to  the  back  legs, 
but  are  (Imply  ftraight  pieces  of  walnut  wood.  The  back  pieces  ter- 
minate in  acanthus  leaves,  and  are  held  together  by  two  efFedive  crofs 
pieces,  carved  and  forming  fmall  panels  of  marquetry,  befides  having 
arabefques  and  rude  figures  inlaid  in  holly  or  lime.  There  are  no  arm 
pieces.  The  feat  covers  a  box  that  opens,  and  the  front  is  framed  into 
the  legs  and  forms  a  panel  with  carving  and  a  fmaller  inlaid  central  panel, 
fuch  as  occupies  the  centres  of  the  back  pieces.  It  has  had  a  cufhion, 
and,  though  very  fimple  in  compofition,  forms  an  efFe£live  piece  of 
furniture. 

4256.   't^(^. 

CHAIR.     Carved  walnut  wood ;    an  arm-chair.     Italian 
(Venetian).     17th   century.     H.  4  ft.,  W.  lit.  10  in. 
Bought,  10/. 

A  fpecimen  of  a  kind  of  chair  made  with  extraordinary  richnefs  of 
carving  in  fome  examples.  The  legs  and  arms  are  made  in  bold  fcroU 
pieces,  turning  over  reverfe  ways  in  front  and  where  it  meets  the  back. 
The  arms  are  broad  flat  pieces.  The  ribs  and  fpines  which  run  down 
natural  growths,  fuch  as  the  ftalk  of  the  palm  leaf,  are  here  made  to 
give  edges  where  the  fineness  of  the  work  would  make  it  impradi- 
cably  thin,  or  central  thicknefTes,  which  ftrengthen  the  work  without 
making  it  coarfe,  and  give  a  delicate  diverfity  to  a  fur  face  generally 
broad.  This  chara£ler  runs  through  all  the  excellent  work  which 
Italian  cabinet  makers  cut  fo  readily,  both  in  box  and  walnut,  and  with 
greater  freedom  and  readinefi  on  their  carved  frames  for  mirrors  and 
pi£lures,  made  in  willow,  poplar,  and  other  foft  wood  for  gilding.  The 
legs  of  this  chair  are  as  wild  and  unruly  as  the  arms.  They  are  joined 
by  a  crofs  rail  below,  alfo  curved  and  re-curved.  Such  pieces  of  fur- 
niture are  fhowy,  and  occupy  a  needlefs  amount  of  fpace.  Their 
outlines  want  moderatenefs  and  propriety ;  but  as  fpecimens  of  work 
they  are  often  furprifing.  We  may  refer  the  reader  to  an  illuflration  in 
the  fomewhat  fimilar  carving  of  a  table,  belonging  to  Mr.  Webb.^  Some 
examples  of  this  extravagantly  coftly  carved  work,  cut  in  box  and  with 
rare  grace  and  delicacy  through  all  its  exuberance,  are  to  be  feen  in  the 
Accademia  delle  belle  Arti,  in  Venice.  Others  are,  or  were,  in  the 
coUeftion  of  Mr.  Rawdon  Brown,  in  Venice,  and  three  or  four  are 


^  Exhibited  in  the  South  Kenfington  Mufeuin. 
P.  H 
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amongft  the  furniture  of  Sir  Walter  Scott  in  the  large  library  at 
Abbotsfbrd. 


^Si7^  55' 

CHAIR.     Carved  wood,  the  back  and  feat  covered  with 
applique  embroidery.      Venetian.      About  i6oo.     H. 
3  ft.  i^  in.,  W.  19  in.     Bought,  3/.  ioj. 

The  legs  are  cut  into  fingle  twifts.  Thefe  meet  in  a  central  collar, 
and  the  twifts  are  reverfed  on  the  two  fides  of  it.  The  bars  are  fimilar 
work.  The  back  plain,  being  covered  with  an  embroidered  cufhion. 
A  good  fpecimen  for  modern  imitation.  The  chairs  ufually  made  in 
oak  (thefe  are  of  walnut)  and  fupplied  by  upholfterers  for  modern  an- 
tique dining  room  fiirniture,  are  made  in  this  form.  Much  of  fuch 
work  is  manufadured  in  Belgium  and  fent  over  to  this  country. 

^53^'  '55- 

CHAIR.     Carved  wood,  the  back  and  feat  covered  with 
applique  embroidery.     Venetian.     About  1600.     H. 

3  ft  i^  in.,  W.  19  in.     Bought,  3/.  los. 

Similar  to  the  laft. 

7818.  '61. 

CHAIR.      Carved    oak.      An  arm-chair,  covered    with 
crimfon  damaik.      Italian.      i8th  century  (?).      H. 

4  ft.  8  in.,  W.  2  ft.  8  in.     Bought,  2/. 

7819.  '61. 

CHAIR.      Carved   wood.     An  arm-chair,   covered  with 
crimfon   damafk.       Italian.       i8th  century  (?).      H. 
4  ft:.  8  in.,  W.  2  ft.  8  in.     Bought,  i/.  12 J. 

CHAIR.     Walnut  wood,  inlaid  on  the  back,  frame,  and 
feat  with  ivory  in  ferpentine  marquetry.    Italian.     H. 
3  ft  5^  in.,  W.  at  foot,  i  ft.  3^  in.     Bought,  4/.  i6j. 
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CHAIR. 


Portuguese ^  XVJL  Century. 


786.  '65. 
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A  chair  on  front  and  back  folid  fupports,  ornamented  with  Certo- 
(ino  work.  The  back  is  brought  into  an  oval  form  by  curves  or 
fegments  of  circles  fhaped  like  the  bulges  of  cufping.  The  ornamental 
work  is  of  ivory,  inlaid  in  the  ufual  diamonds  with  a  long  and  a  fhort 
point.  They  are  formed  into  circles  of  various  fizes  filled  in  with 
fmall  triangles,  &c.,  and  lined  round  with  white  wood.  The  front  fup- 
port  is  cut  out  into  a  cufped  arch  in  front.  There  is  a  certain  want  of 
exadnefs  in  the  inlay,  and  a  new  look  about  the  walnut  wood  that 
forms  the  bafe  of  the  ftrudure  from  which  we  may  take  this  as  a 
modern  imitation  of  old  work. 

786.  '6^. 

CHAIR.  Walnut  wood.  An  arm-chair,  the  feat  and 
back  formed  of  leather  emboiled  and  incifed  in 
arabefque  pattern,  among  which  is  a  fhield  of  arms  beneath  a 
coronet;  the  framing  decorated  with  large  gilt-headed  nails. 
Portuguefc.  Latter  part  of  17th  century.  H»  4  ft  5  in., 
W.  2  ft.     Bought,  4/. 

This  and  the  five  following  numbers  are  leather  chairs,  peculiarly 
charaderiftic  of  old  Portuguefe  work.  The  chairs  confift  of  Ample 
frames  with  turned  legs  and  high  backs.  The  tops  of  the  backs  have 
an  arched  centre,  leaving  the  two  angles  (quare.  On  thefe  are  mounted 
finials  or  knobs  of  brafs,  confifting  of  broad  flat  collars  round  a  centre. 
They  have  been  cafl:  and  then  finifhed  in  the  lathe.  The  woodwork 
on  the  top  flopes  backwards,  fo  as  to  fhow  a  broad  flanting  edge. 
On  this  die  leather  is  fattened  with  broad  round-headed  nails,  an 
inch  in  diameter.  What  gives  to  the  chair  a  charader  which  is  fo 
peculiarly  nadonal  is  the  quality  of  the  leather  employed  in  its  con- 
flru£lion.  It  is  admirably  prepared  and  fblid  as  a  board.  Though  the 
date  of  the  chairs  is  as  old  certainly  as  1680,  the  leather  fhows  no 
fign  of  bagging  or  flretching  in  any  way.  The  back  and  the  feat 
have  no  fupport  in  the  way  of  webbing  or  crofs  bars.  The  leather  ads 
as  back  and  feat.  It  is  fufficiendy  elaflic  to  be  comfortable,  though 
hard  and  too  fliiF  to  go  into  holes.  The  whole  of  thefe  furfaces  are 
covered  with  arabefques  very  freely  drawn,  and  in  the  befl  cinquecento 
Italian  defign.  We  notice  the  imperial  double-head  crowned  eagle  on 
fbme  of  the  chairs.  The  others  bear  an  achievement  of  two  coats 
impaled,  ifl.  Three  lion's  heads  couped.  2nd.  Three  vine  leaves. 
The  work  has  been  flamped  with  fharp  dies  on  the  leather  while 
foftened  by  boiling,  and  the  lines  are  as  clear  and  diflind  as  chafed  lines 
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on  bronze,  latten,  or  other  metals  of  moderate  hardnefs.     The  fkins 
are  of  admirable  quality,  and  could  not  be  produced  in  this  countiy. 

Other  Portuguefe  furniture  will  be  found  in  the  Mufeum  colIeAion 
amongft  the  cabinets  and  tables.  They  are  moftly  of  Indian  wood, 
teak,  rofewood,  or  ebony,  with  ivory  and  black  inlay,  in  fmall  oriental 
deAgns,  and  pierced  brafs  or  gilt  metal  mountings.  Thefe  belong  to 
diftind  fchools  of  manuiadure,  and  we  have  yet  to  look  for  renaiflance 
furniture  of  bolder  defign  and  more  in  alliance  with  the  rich  arabefque 
work  here  difplayed  to  give  us  a  complete  idea  of  the  defigns  of  a 
country  fo  profperous  and  wealthy  as  Portugal  at  the  date  of  thefe 
leather  manufadures. 


787.  '65. 

CHAIR.  Walnut  wood.  An  arm-chair,  the  feat  and 
back  formed  of  leather  embofTed  and  incifed  in 
arabefque  pattern,  among  which  is  a  fhield  of  arms  beneath  a 
coronet ;  the  framing  decorated  with  large  gilt-headed  nails. 
Portuguefe.  Latter  part  of  17th  century.  H.  4  ft.  5  in., 
W.  2  ft.     Bought,  4/. 

788.  '65. 

CHAIR.  Walnut  wood.  The  feat  and  back  formed  of 
leather  embofTed  and  incifed  in  arabefque  pattern ;  in 
the  centre  a  fhield  of  arms  with  helmet  and  crefl;  the 
framing  decorated  with  large  gilt-headed  nails.  Portuguefe. 
Latter  part  of  17th  century.  H.  4  ft.  7  in.,  W.  i  ft  11  in. 
Bought,  3/. 

789.  '65. 

CHAIR.  Walnut  wood.  The  feat  and  back  formed  of 
leather  embofTed  and  incifed  in  arabefque  pattern ;  in 
the  centre  a  fhield  of  arms  with  helmet  and  crefl;  the 
framing  decorated  with  large  gilt-headed  nails.  Portuguefe. 
Latter  part  of  17th  century.  H.  4  it.  7  in.,  W.  i  ft  11  in. 
Bought,  3/. 
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790.  '6s. 

CHAIR.     Walnut  wood.     The  feat  and  back  formed  of 
leather  embofTed  and  incifed  in  arabefque  pattern  of 
flowers;    the  framing  decorated  with  large  gilt-headed  nails. 
Portuguefe.     Latter  part  of  17th  century.     H.  3  ft  8  in.,  W. 
I  ft.  9  in.     Bought,  ^/. 

791.  '6$. 

CHAIR.  Walnut  wood;  The  feat  and  back  formed  of 
leather  embofTed  and  incifed  in  arabefque  pattern  of 
flowers;  the  framing  decorated  with  large  ^t-headed  nails. 
Portuguefe.  Latter  part  of  17th  century.  H.  3  ft.  8  in.,  W. 
I  ft.  9  in.     Bought,  2/. 

242.  '64. 

CHAIR.  (Model.)  In  walnut  wood ;  the  feat  and  back 
covered  with  filk  damaflc  ;  probably  ufed  in  the  group 
of  clothed  ftatuary.  Spanifli.  17th  century.  H.  io|  in., 
W.  9 1  in.     Bought,  6s.  3^. 

Made  for  a  prefepio  or  nativity  group,  fuch  as  are  commonly  fet  out 
at  Chriftmas  in  Catholic  countries.  It  is  made  with  arais  in  the  fafhion 
of  our  17th  centuiy  chairs  in  this  country. 

4618.  '58. 

CLOCK,  upright,  in  Cafe.  The  cafe  richly  inlaid  with 
marquetry  fcroll  work.  The  dial,  figned  "  Henry 
Poiflbn,  London."  Englifh.  Period  of  Queen  Anne.  H.  8  ft 
3-J  in.,  W.  1 9  in.     Bought,  i  a/. 

This  clock-cafe  is  ornamented  with  marquetry  inlays  of  a  bold  kind, 
foliage  formii^  the  leading  features  in  the  decoration.  The  foliage  is 
not  confined  in  fpaces,  but  fpread  over  the  door-panel,  fides,  &c.  of  the 
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clock-cafe.  The  work  being  larger,  and  having  more  definite  defign, 
does  not  require  being  confined  in  corner  and  centre  pieces,  as  in  the  fine 
mofs  pattern  ufiial  at  that  period.  It  has,  however,  white  lines  running 
through  the  work,  which  give  it  ibmething  of  this  fhaped  charader,  and 
ad  as  a  contrafl  and  corredive  of  the  luxuriance  of  the  foliated  defign. 


COFFER  or  Linen  Chefl.  *Teak  wood,  divided  into 
panels  in  front,  with  waved  mouldings  in  ebony  and 
rofewood.  Dutch.  About  1640.  H.  i  ft.  7^  in.,  L.  5  ft.  6  in., 
W.  2  ft.  8^  in.     Bought,  6/. 

The  forms  of  the  panels  are  diamond-fhaped,  the  angular  fpaces 
intervening  al(b  formed  into  panels. 

The  waved  mouldings  are  executed  by  machinery  and  were  early 
introduced,  perhaps  from  Germany,  by  the  Dutch.  The  main  orna- 
ment of  this  chefl  is  its  lock.  A  bold  openwork  or  pierced]  plate  in 
floriated  icroUs  and  a  heavy  hafp  of  hammered  iron  are  efFe£live  addi- 
tions to  what  would  be  plain  work  enough.  We  may  refer  to  much 
mediaeval  fiu-niture  to  fhow  how  efFedive  thefe  ornamentations  of  the 
iron  work  can  be  made.  The  old  church  doors  will  occur  to  the 
reader  at  once.  We  may  alfo  call  the  reader's  attention  to  the  Spanifh 
cabinets  in  the  Mufeum  with  flap  fronts,  which  depend  exclufively  in 
many  inflances  on  their  locks,  bolts,  and  hinges  for  artiflic  efied. 


7270.   '60. 

COFFER  or  Linen  Chefl.  Carved  oak,  inlaid  with 
geometrical  marquetry,  and  with  the  initials  T.  S. 
Englifh.  About  1500.  (From  the  Palace,  Bifhopthorpe, 
York.)     H.  2  ft.,  L.  5  ft.,  W.  2  ft.  i^  in.     Bought,  10/.  ioj. 

It  is  divided  into  three  panels.  The  mouldings  are  rudely  cut. 
The  panels  are  occupied  with  a  redangular  inlay  of  holly  or  other  light 
wood  forming  a  fret.  It  is  curious  as  an  early  fpecimen  by  native 
joiners  of  work  that  became  general,  and  was  defigned  and  executed 
with  the  utmofl  fkill  during  the  reigns  of  the  Tudor  kings.  Henry  the 
Seventh  introduced  Italian  wood-workers  as  well  as  other  artifls  into 
England,  as  had  been  done  for  fculpture  and  Moiaic  work  by  earlier 
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kings.  It  is  cafy  to  fee  that  the  woodwork  of  King's  College  Chapel, 
Cambridge,  finifhed  during  the  fucceeding  reign,  fhows  the  work  of 
Italian  renaiflance  defigners. 


1750.  '6^. 

COFFER.  Carved  oak.  The  panels  carved  with  inter- 
fering circles,  lozenges,  and  flowers.  Flemifh.  15th 
century.  H.  2  ft.  %\  in.,  L.  5  ft.  7  in.,  W.  %  ft.  Bought, 
13/.  10s. 


7098.  '60. 

COFFER.  Carved  oak.  On  the  front  panel  is  a  com- 
pofition  in  high  relief  reprefenting  Efther  and  King 
Ahafuerus  (?) ;  the  borders  decorated  with  feftoons,  &c. 
Round  the  margin  of  the  panel  is  a  Flemifh  infcription. 
Flemifh.  i6th  century.  H.  i  ft.  11  in.,  L.  3  ft.  i^  in.,  W. 
I  ft.  C)\  in.     Bought,  6/. 

The  front  is  fhaped  into  a  panel  and  has  fide  pieces  ornamented 
with  fcutcheons  and  wreaths  in  high  relief.  The  panel  contains  a  long 
piece  of  carving  reprefenting  Eflher  and  Ahafuerus,  more  probably  than 
Solomon  and  the  Queen  of  Sheba.  The  latter  compofition  is  ufual  on 
marriage  chefls.  Solomon  typifying  the  fplendour  of  the  Church  in  the 
perfbn  of  its  Head,  and  the  Queen  of  Sheba  the  body  of  the  Church,  the 
Bride  of  the  Lamb,  &c.  The  two  peribnages  are  generally  flanding. 
Here  the  Queen  is  kneeling,  as  in  the  ufual  reprefentations  of  Eflher. 
This  compofition  had  alfo  its  typical  meaning  of  the  alliance  of  the 
fecular  power  with  the  fpiritual.  Haman's  gallows  are  wanting  here,  but 
the  (bene  reprefents  a  building  with  columns  and  gables,  chimneys,  &c. 
above  them.  The  ffllowing  legend  runs  round  the  fculpture :  DESICK 
GADES  VOLCKVMME  THO  BRINGEN  HADDE  VOR 
GENAMEN  1ST  OMLESTEN— SVLV.  The  reader  will  re- 
cognife  the  old  conventional  way  of  reprefenting  buildings  by  an 
entrance-arch  and  roofs  above  wholly  out  of  real  proportion.  This 
may  be  feen  in  the  fculptures  of  the  arch  of  Titus  at  Rome,  and  in 
many  quaint  variations  in  the  Moiaic  pi£lures  in  the  old  Roman  Bafilicas 
and  thofe  of  Ravenna,  S.  Marco  at  Venice,  &c.    The  feries  of  divifions 
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with  gables  above,  the  amount  of  incident  down  to  the  Anoke  coming 
from  the  chimneys,  as  well  as  the  ipirit  with  which  the  many  figures 
are  defigned,  make  the  cheft  a  piece  unufually  decorative  for  its  period. 


2789.     56. 

COFFER  or  Cheft.     Carved  oak,  geometric  Gothic  defign, 
with  wrought-iron  lock.     French.     About  1480.     H. 
2  ft.  7  in.,  L  3  ft.  7  in.,  W.  2  ft.     Bought,  14/. 


The  front  of  this  coffer  is  divided  by  fmall  buttrefles,  one  inch  in  each 
dimenfion,  into  three  panels,  and  on  the  ends  into  two.  The  panel 
moulds  are  cut  out  of  the  frame  pieces  and  the  corners  are  rounded, 
the  turn  being  cut  out  of  the  upright  on  one  fide  and  out  of  the  hori- 
zontal piece  on  the  other ;  the  bafe  lines  are  weathered  or  floped  fimply. 
The  mouldings  turn  in  half-way  up  and  form  ogee  arches  branching 
into  crockets  on  the  outer  fides.  The  ground  work  of  the  panels  is 
reticulated  with  cufped  geometric  window  tracery ;  this  work  is  under 
the  arch  crockets  or  rather  the  portions  not  fo  covered.  Each  divifion 
has  a  finall  four-leaved  flower  in  the  centre.  The  centre  panel  is 
fhortened  by  a  fquare  block  taken  for  the  lock  plate.  A  carved  round 
moulding  (about  one  inch  and  a  half)  runs  round  the  top  frame  piece, 
forming  a  ibrt  of  cornice  to  the  whole  cheft.  It  turns  down  where  the 
lock  piece  comes  and  runs  round  it.  The  lock  plate  is  rimmed  with 
3-rib  lines  of  border,  and  the  hafp  is  a  winged  dragon.  The  nails  are 
^uare-headed  and  have  four-leaved  plates  under  the  head.  The  top  or 
lid  is  moulded  on  the  edges,  and  opens  a  third  of  the  way  from  the  back ; 
but  this  is,  probably,  a  modern  adaptation.  There  are  no  traces  of  old 
hinges  on  that  portion.  The  litde  buttrefl!es  are  (baled  in  the  iafhion 
of  the  15th  century  late  woodwork,  when  tile  coverings  or  any  fort  of 
decorative  reticulations  that  enriched  the  fur&ce  of  woodwork  were 
adopted  as  ornaments.     They  finifh  in  little  crocheted  pinnacles. 

To  underftand  well  the  beft  kind  of  French  woodwork  of  the  period 
preceding  the  adual  introdudion  of  the  renaiiTance,  but  when  its  fpirit 
began  to  be  felt  and  expreiled  in  the  old  traditional  decorations,  the 
ftudent  fhould  be  referred  to  the  ftall  work  at  Amiens  Cathedral. 
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4907.  '58. 

COFFER  or  Cheft.  Oak ;  carved  and  divided  in  front 
into  fix  compartments  by  attached  carved  columns. 
French.  About  1490.  H.  2  ft.  7^  in.,  L.  4  ft.  6  in.,  W. 
2  ft.     Bought,  25/. 

This  fhould  be  obferved  for  the  admirable  work  of  its  linen  panelliiig 
and  the  mouldings  round  each  panel.  The  linen  pattern,  of  which  there 
are  fb  many  varieties,  is  taken  from  a  length  6f  cloth  or  diaper  folded 
and  refolded  without  doubling,  as  a  napkin  might  be  folded  for  table  ufe. 
It  is  firft  turned  over  at  each  end,  and  then  each  end  folded  backwards 
and  forwards,  without  letting  the  plaits  meet.  Thefe  form  fo  many 
irregular  ogee  moulds,  and  the  top  and  bottom  ihow  the  fequence  of  the 
folds.  In  this  cheft  the  panels  are  tall  and  narrow,  and  the  ftiles  and 
rails  formed  into  very  fine  arch  lines  on  the  angles,  the  bead  lines  being 
there  cut  clearly  out  and  made  to  crofs  over  the  lower  of  the  top  rail  to 
the  outfide  of  the  upright  and  vice  verfa.  An  excellent  example  for 
fine  work  of  this  kind.  The  dividing  uprights  are  fmall  buttrefies 
applied  or  &ftened  on ;  not  worked  in.  The  fides  of  them  are  either 
fcales  or  tiles,  fome  ftraight ;  fome  with  the  couries  going  diagonally  to 
make  a  variety.  They  end  in  litde  gables,  and  finally  in  a  fpecies  of 
pinnacle.  We  had  good  chefts  and  doors  made  in  this  way  in  England. 
Specimens  may  be  feen  in  old  houfes  of  wood  conftrudion  in  Kent 
and  the  fouthern  counties  ftill.  The  top  mouldings  are  always  cut 
paft  the  turning  in  the  angle ;  on  the  top  are  rails,  not  mitred,  as  in 
modern  mouldings  for  panels. 


227.  '66. 

COFFER.  Walnut  wood.  Carved  with  terminal  female 
figures  at  the  angles  fiipporting  a  cornice  of  foliage ; 
the  front  panel  bearing  an  interlaced  cipher,  each  of  the  fide 
ones  a  fliield  of  arms.  French.  17th  century  (?).  H. 
3  ft.  3  in.,  L.  3  ft.  3  in.,  W.  2  ft.  2  in.     Bought,  79/. 

The  interlaced  cypher  is  compofed  of  the  letters  D.S.L.E.L.  in 
Italian  court  writing.  The  arms  bear  a  heart  with  a  lily  ifiuing  there- 
fi-om,  in  chief  three  mallets.     For  creft  a  female  head  with  a  lily  ifiuing 
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therefrom.  The  whole,  which  is  a  iquare,  ftands  on  a  plinth  with 
beaded  moulding  on  the  angles.  The  interlaced  cyphers  began  to  be 
ufed  in  the  i6th  century,  and  were  common  in  the  ironwork,  fire-backs, 
gates,  &c.  of  the  i8th  century.  But  the  general  look  of  the  piece, 
beaded  mouldings,  fur&ce  of  the  wood,  and  charader  of  the  heraldic 
carving,  feem  to  point  to  a  modem  origin.  It  was  made  for  the  fiimiture 
of  the  Chateau  de  Mailli,  in  Burgundy,  and  the  arms  are  the  mallets, 
*'  armes  parlantes,"  of  that  family.  It  is  figured  in  Serer  ^  as  part  of  the 
Carpentier  Colledion.  He  attributes  it  to  a  period  as  early  as  the 
15th  century.  It  may,  however,  be  queflioned  whether  this  is  not  a 
modern  reprodu£tion. 


%^%.   '64. 

COFFER.  Walnut  wood,  with  marquetry  of  coloured 
woods ;  the  lock  plate,  angle  clafps,  etc.,  openwork  of 
tinned  iron.  German?  About  1500-30.  H.  \%\  in.,  L. 
3  ft.  2  in.,  W.  23  in.     Bought,  20/. 

About  this  there  is  no  carving,  with  the  exception  of  two  bars  or 
flaps  that  keep  the  top,  which  is  one  plank,  from  warping,  and  alfo  pro- 
tedt  the  ends  of  the  lid.  Thefe  are  mere  bars  but  cut  at  the  front  ends 
into  litde  crouching  lions.  This  is  thoroughly  good  carving,  and  the  bars 
are  nailed  through  from  the  lid  ;  the  nails  made  into  ornamental  points  by 
conneding  them  with  fmall  inlays  of  white  wood.  The  main  ornament 
of  the  cheft  is  its  ironwork.  The  lock-plate,  for  inftance,  ifllies  at  each 
corner  into  a  circular  plate  of  beaten  foliage  work  very  light  and  flighdy 
beaten  up  as  well  as  pierced.  At  the  ends  are  bold  fquare  fwing 
handles  a  foot  wide,  the  handle  pordon  being  ftraight.  Thefe  are  fet 
in  circular  plates  of  pierced  and  beaten  work  five  inches  in  diameter. 
The  four  corners  of  the  front  have  fimilar  plates,  not  as  bond  iron  but 
fimply  for  decoradon.  All  the  iron  has  been  tihned,  perhaps  a  modern 
addidon.  The  open  iron,  like  that  on  the  Spanifh  cabinet.  No.  340.  '66. 
is  fet  on  velvet,  which  is  new.  Much  work  of  a  fimilar  kind  was  made 
in  England  in  the  i6th  and  early  17th  century,  at  Norwich  amongft 
other  places.  Excellent  (pecimens  both  of  the  work  and  the  fafhion  of 
laying  over  velvet  or  cloth  may  be  feen  in  the  old  manfions  of  that 
part  of  England. 

'  Arts  foraptuaires.     Album  and  Text,  vol.  ii.  p.  205. 
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80.  '64. 

COFFER.  Cyprefs  wood  ;  the  front  and  fides  carved  with 
flat  ornament  of  hunting  and  other  fubjeds.  Below 
are  niched  allegoric  figures,  the  ground  filled  in  with  green 
maftic.  Italian.  About  1350.  H.  2  ft.  4^  in.,  L.  5  ft.  4^  in., 
W.  I  ft.  7  in.     Bought,  92/. 

Of  the  early  Italian  art,  in  incifed  and  inlaid  woodwork,  we 
fhall  fee  no  fpecimen  fcT  important  or  fo  decorative  as  this.  It  is  of 
cyprefs  wood,  that  material  like  fweet  cedar  being  confidered  a  ipecific 
from  its  fmell  againft  moth  and  other  jnfeds.  The  form  of  the  cheft 
is  fimple,  but  more  gracefiil  and  with  more  defign  than  is  ufual  in 
fuch  pieces.  It  has  no  architedural  charaAer.  The  front  is  mounted 
on  two  fhaped  legs  or  haunches,  being  merely  boards  cut  out  each 
into  the  form  of  half  an  ogee  arch  head.  On  the  angle  they  meet  the 
ends.  Thefe  are  two  fingle  pieces  fhaped  at  the  bottom  into  ogee  arch 
heads.  The  front  of  the  cheft  is  feparated  from  the  cufped  fupports  by 
an  open  fpace  of  three  inches,  extending  nearly  the  entire  width.  This 
opening  is  occupied  by  balufters  of  turned  wood  an  inch  in  diameter, 
and  feparated  by  about  three-quarters  of  an  inch  from  each  other.  If 
we  examine  thefe  we  find  them  only  halves,  that  is,  flat  behind,  but 
ending  in  pegs  above  and  below,  by  which  they  fit  into  the  bottom  of 
the  front  board,  and  a  bar  of  wood,  on  which  they  are  fupported.  The 
little  balufters  are  merely  turned  in  rings  and  flight  depreffions  and  are  of 
even  diameter  from  top  to  bafe.  The  lid  confifts  of  a  board.  The 
whole  of  the  front  and  the  centres  of  the  fides  are  elaborately  decorated 
with  inlay  of  green  and  vermilion.  As  we  fee  it  now,  moft  of  this,  a 
compofition  of  wax  and  and  maftic  of  fbme  kind  has  disappeared,  per- 
haps with  the  cleanings  that  preceded  its  (ale  to  the  Department.  We 
fee,  therefore,  now  rather  the  incifecf  lines  than  the  inlay  that  they  were 
made  for.  But  as  it  is  the  delicacy  of  the  defign,  and  the  carefiil  way  in 
which  it  has  been  executed  on  a  foft  wood  with  grain  liable  to  chip,  is 
perhaps  ftill  better  to  be  appreciated. 

There  is  in  the  centre  of  the  front  an  elaborate  heraldic  achievement 
with  foliated  ornament  round  it.  On  either  fide  of  this  compartment  are 
two  panels  or  divifions,  and  below  are  a  feries  of  niches  with  arches 
and  columns  between,  each  containing  a  figure  of  one  of  the  virtues. 
The  firft  or  right  hand  panel  contains  a  group  of  figures  reprefenting  a 
betrothal.  The  knight  ftands  on  one  fide  of  a  fountain,  the  Fountain  of 
Youth,  and  the  lady  on  the  other.    They  eat  the  fruit  of  the  tree  of  love 
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that  grows  befide  it.  Behind  the  lady  ftands  a  maiden,  and  behind  the 
cavalier  a  iquire,  holding  his  fword.  Again,  the  lovers  are  feen  feated,  and 
muficians  playing  before  them.  Trumpeters  are  proclaiming  their  mar- 
riage from  a  tower.  In  the  iecond  or  left  hand  panel  we  perceive  ladies 
looking  on  at  the  chafe,  and  alarmed  by  wild  beafts.  Of  thefe  they  are 
warned  by  Love,  and  they  feek  the  protection  of  a  knight,  who  is  crowned, 
and  is  in  the  ad  of  letting  fly  an  arrow.  The  niches  below  contain  vir- 
tues, chiefly  of  the  knightly  order,  courtefy,  equity,* chivalry,  purity,  truth, 
&c.  Thefe  are  reprefented  by  winged  figures  with  their  various  attributes. 
Round  the  whole  of  this  decorated  front  runs  a  border  of  rolled  foliage. 
This  alfo  runs  along  the  bar  that  fupports  the  turned  rails  or  balufters. 
The  two  arch  ipandril  pieces  below  contain  the  combat  of  St.  George 
between  them.  But  much  of  this  has  worn  or  been  cut  away.  The 
ornaments  of  the  ends  confift  of  fhields  with  arms,  and  bold  foliated 
fcroUs  ifTuing  above,  below  and  on  each  fide  in  a  following  order. 
Such  work  on  chefts  is  only  met  with  occafionally. 


7613.   '61. 

COFFER,  panel  or  front.  Gilt  wood,  inlaid  with  three 
oftagonal  panels  in  glazed  terra  cotta,  containing  events 
from  the  Fall  of  Man,  in  relief.  Italian.  By  Jacopo  della 
Querela.  14th  century.  H.  i  ft.  11  in.,  L.  5  ft.  6  in.  Bought 
(Gigli  Campana  Coll.),  60/. 

The  centre  panel  contains  the  expulfion  from  Paradife,  and  that 
on  the  right  the  Eternal  Father,  a  draped  and  nimbed  figure  pronouncing 
judgment  on  Adam  and  Eve,  who  are  girt  with  fig  leaves ;  that  on  the 
left  contains  Adam  delving  and  Eve  fpinning.  Adam,  clothed  with  the 
girdle  of  fig  leaves,  leans  on  a  hoe ;  Eve,  a  graceful  fitting  figure, 
fingers  the  wool  from  the  diftaiF  with  her  left  hand,  and  winds  the 
thread  on  a  reel  with  her  right  \  a  landfcape  background.  They  are 
modelled  with  much  grace  and  belong  to  the  beft  period.  They 
are  attributed  to  Jacopo  della  Quercia,  a  Sienefe  fculptor,  born  at 
Quercia,  a  village  near  that  capital,  in  1374.  He  firft  gained  his 
reputation  by  a  model  he  made  for  a  funeral  ceremony  celebrated 
on  the  death  of  Giovanni  d*Aggo  Ubaldini,  one  of  the  generals  of  the 
Sienefe  army,  then  engaged  againft  the  Florentines.  Two  fhields  are 
on  the  panels  right  and  left  of  the  bas-reliefs,  but  the  arms  are  defaced. 
Elegant  arabefques  fill  up  the  other  fpaces,  and  all  of  it  has  been  gilt. 
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5791.  '60. 

COFFER,  panel  or  front.  Painted  with  figure  fubjeifts  in 
three  compartments,  furrounded  by  a  border  of  fcroU 
ornament  in  raifed  and  gilt  ftucco  work.  Italian  (Florentine). 
About  1370.     4  ft.  5  in.  by  i  ft.  6  in.     Bought,  80/. 

The  painting  of  this  coffer  reprefents  more  dired  dramatic  adtbn 
than  we  commonly  fee  in  thefe  pi£lures.  The  hiflory  of  a  difputed 
treaty  of  marriage  and  the  fuccefsful  iffue  to  the  faithful  lovers  is 
here  recorded.  In  the  right  hand  corner  is  a  group  of  perfons,  dif- 
puting  with  great  vivacity.  A  fair  haired  young  man  in  a  long  furcoat 
or  caflbck,  now  black,  but  perhaps  dark  blue  or  green  originally,  is  in 
high  difcuffion  with  a  rival  and  an  aged  umpire,  the  father  of  the  bride 
or  opponent  is  liflening  to  what  is  (aid.  The  adion  of  the  hand  is 
mofl  dramatic,  as  well  as  the  expref&on  on  the  faces  of  the  perfons 
engaged  in  difcufHon.  A  doorway  feems  to  lead  to  the  central  portion, 
which  is  only  fo  far  divided  from  the  fides,  for  the  doorways  are  but 
breaks  in  a  continuous  background.  Here  the  fame  young  man  is 
riding  to  the  houfe  or  bower  of  the  bride,  with  fquire  and  attendants  at 
his  horie's  head.  The  young  lady  is  holding  to  a  pillar  to  indicate  her 
conflancy,  and  from  her  iffues  on  a  fcroil  the  legend,  NON  CDUOVA 
COR  MEO.  So  that  family  arguments  are  not  to  be  underflood  to 
have  moved  her  conflancy.  At  the  door  of  an  inclofure  a  lady,  full 
dreffed,  receives  him,  and  he  is  feen  partly  through  the  open  door, 
kneeling  before  her,  and  again  in  the  extreme  left  feated  by  her  on  a 
bench  or  feat  of  eflate.  The  fame  head  and  features  and  the  fame 
drefs  preferve  the  identity  of  the  lover  through  thefe  various  a£tions, 
combined  on  the  whole  irfto  one  compofidon.  The  painting  is  more 
fimply  dramadc  and  aims  at  telling  a  natural  tale  more  completely  than 
is  ufual  in  furniture  painting,  or  in  the  ufual  hiflorical  reprefentadons  of 
the  day,  and  there  is  a  certain  charm  in  a  piece  of  old  domeflic  life 
which  tells  perhaps  fomething  of  an  a6lual  floiy ;  anyhow  a  chapter 
of  a  flory  as  old  as  humanity.  The  furrounding  work,  which  is  in 
relief,  frames  it  in  as  a  complete  cabinet  pidure. 

7815.    '62. 

COFFER.  Carved  and  gilt  all  over,  with  armorial  fhields, 
and  a  portion  of  the  Nicene  Creed  in  Latin.  Italian. 
14th  century.  H.  2  ft.,  L.  5  h.  3  in.,  W.  i  ft.  10^  in. 
Bought,  18/. 
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The  front  is  divided  into  three  panels  each  cufped  with  fix  foils. 
Each  panel  repeats  the  fame  fhield,  viz.,  argent,' a  mountain  in  bafe,  and 
a  flar-in-chief  azure.  Round  thefe  are  raifed  Lombard  letters  forming  a 
border.  They  are  the  firfl  portion  of  the  Nicene  Creed.  The  words  are 
Latin,  but  fome  follow  the  Italian  fpelling,.  and  may  pafs  as  evidence  how 
gradually  the  various  corruptions  of  Latin  ifTued  in  the  dialeds  of  Italy, 
amongfl  which  the  Tufcan  was  mofl  ufed  in  the  fervice  of  literature  and 
reprefents  Italian.  Thus  thefe  letters  run,  CREDO  IN  UNU  DE 
PATrE,  etc.,  while  the  facred  name  GIESO  CHSTO  fhows  the 
popular  pronunciation  of  the  Italian.  The  legend  runs  from  right  to 
left,  beginning  on  the  top  of  each  paneK  Owing  to  the  foftnefs  of  the 
ground  on  which  the  gilding  has  been  laid  the  letters  are  not  very  eafily 
readable.  The  deflgn  has  been  helped  out  by  dotted  lines  imprefTed  in 
the  fbft  gefib  bafe.  Cherubs'  heads  are  put  on  the  intervals  between 
the  front  panels.  The  gilding  has  been  retouched,  perhaps  wholly 
redone.  The  chefl  has  been  ufed  for  a  facrifly  or  private  domeflic 
chapel  for  holding  ecclefiaflical  veflments.  Its  date  may  be  put  at  the 
end  of  the  14th  century. 


7853.   '63. 

COFFER.  Carved  and  gUt  wood  (called  the  "Dini 
CafTone  "),  in  the  front  is  fet  a  painting  on  panel  by 
Dello  Delli  (about  1440),  reprefenting  the  meeting  of  Solomon 
and  the  Queen  of  Sheba ;  and  at  either  end  a  painting  of  cupids 
playing  on  mufical  inftnmients.  Italian.  H.  3  ft  i\  in.,  L. 
7  ft.,  W.  2  ft  7  in.     Bought,  80/. 

The  front  confifts  of  one  large  panel  with  double  pilafters  at  each 
end,  and  figures  in  the  niches  between  holding  fhields,  all  gilt.  This 
forms  a  fort  of  framework  for  the  pi£torial  reprefentation  on  the  paneL 
The  painting  reprefents  Solomon  and  the  Queen  of  Sheba,  typical  of 
the  union  of  Chrift  and  the  church,  of  the  temporal  and  the  fpiritual 
powers,  and  of  various  difierent  religious  ideas  in  the  middle  ages. 
Here  it  is  the  type  of  marriage ;  the  union  of  power  and  earthly 
iplendour  with  humility,  devotion,  and  beauty.  The  Queen  of  Sheba 
is  here  reprefented  under  a  canopy  of  cloth  of  gold,  fupported  by  winged 
cherubs,  and  carried  in  a  triumphal  car  drawn  by  horfes  all  clothed 
with  deep  houflngs  of  the  fame  material.  She  is  followed  by  her 
maids  and  by  her  minifters,  advifers,  and  fages.     The  figure  of  Solo- 
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ixion  advances  on  the  oppoiite  fide.  They  are  before  an  apfe  or  recefs 
of  a  temple.  Figures  of  angels  are  above  this  in  a  fort  of  ftatuefque 
arrangement.  All  the  drefies  are  elaborate  reprefentations  of  extreme 
iaihions  of  the  15th  century  in  Tufcany,  with  ibme  imaginary  details 
where  the  figure  of  Solomon  and  the  fages  are  introduced. 

The  top  of  the  cheft  is  gilt  and  tooled  over  with  various  patterns. 
The  interior  of  the  lid  is  painted  with  two  bunches  of  flowering  plants 
freely  drawn  from  nature.  Thefe  are  in  good  prefervation.  The 
figures  of  angels  playing  mufical  inftruments  on  the  ends,  and  the  front 
panel  are  uninjured.     It  has  been  a  wedding  cheft. 

• 

COFFER,  panel  or  front.  Wood,  painted  with  figure 
fubjefts  and  figures ;  at  either  end  is  a  figure  in  relief 
in  gilt  flucco  work*  Italian  (Florentine).  About  1440. 
5  ft.  II  in.  by  i  ft.  10  in.     Bought,  9/.  2S. 


7898-   '6s. 

COFFER,   panel.     Wood,  carved  and  gilt,  with  figiu-es 
in  low  relief.     Italian.     15th  century.     H.  i  ft.  4^  in., 
L.  5  ft  4^  in.     Bought,  12/.  lOJ. 

A  marriage  cofFer  with  groups  reprefenting  a  marriage  in  the  long 
drefs  and  head-gear  of  the  day. 

4639.   '58. 

COFFER  or  Cheft.  Wood  carved  and  gilt  A  "  caffone  '* 
or  marriage  cofiFer;  the  ftont  and  ends  painted  with 
allegorical  fubjedts.  Italian.  15th  century.  H.  3  ft.  i  in., 
L.  7  ft.  I  in.,  W.  2  ft.  7  in.     Bought,  80/. 

The  principal  painting  is  on  the  firont,  which  is  formed  by  archite£lural 
mouldings  into  a  panel  or  fi^amed  piAure.  It  is  a  marriage  cofFer  for 
a  bride's  dowry.  The  fiibjed  of  the  painting  confifts  of  three  procei^ 
fions  reprefenting,  feverally,  the  triumph  of  Chaftity,  the  triumph  of 
Love,  and  the  triumph  of  Death.  The  central  group  is  the  triumph 
of  Chaftity.     Chaftity,  in  the  perfon  of  a  beautiful  bride  herfelf,  ftan^^ 
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ere£l  on  the  triumphal  car.  She  is  crowned  with  a  wreath  of  white 
flowers  and  the  car  is  draped  with  cloth  of  gold.  It  is  drawn  by 
unicorns,  an  animal  emblematic  in  the  middle  ages  of  virginity.  It 
was  fuppofed  that  only  a  virgin  was  able  to  catch  the  unicorn.  If  fhe 
fat  in  the  foreft,  the  unicorn  would  run  to  her  and  lay  its  head  in  her  lap ; 
hence  that  figure  had  a  religious  fignificance  that  was  varioufly  applied. 
Here  they  are  the  fervants  of  virginity  and  draw  the  car  of  chaflity,  which 
is  waited  on  by  groups  of  virgins  all  fplendidly  arrayed.  Love  blindfolded 
is  bound  to  the  back  of  the  car.     Over  him  chaflity  is  triumphant. 

Behind  this  group  follows  the  triumph  or  procefGon  of  Love.  He 
fbnds  and  drives  a  car  drawn  by  white  horfes,  and  round  him  are  groups 
of  young  gallants.  All  thefe  are  drefTed  in  the  utmofl  extravagance  of 
the  fafhion  of  the  day,  as  may  be  feen  by  the  extraordinary  developments 
of  turban  and  head  gear,  conflantly  changing  and  worn  by  the  exquifites, 
the  **  brigata  fpendcrecchia"  of  the  day.  The  car  of  Love  is  in  purfuit 
of  the  car  of  Chaflity.  When  this  latter  is  overtaken,  Love,  as  we 
have  feen,  is  vanquifhed  and  bound  captive  to  the  bride's  equipage. 

In  the  left-hand  corner  of  the  picture  meeting  thefe  joyous  pro- 
fefSons  is  the  triumph  of  Death.  A  car  or  hearfe  covered  with  a  black 
pall  and  drawn  by  buffaloes  is  driven  by  Death,  a  fkeleton  figure  in  a 
loofe  robe  with  long  hair  blown  backwards.  In  his  right  hand  he  holds 
his  fcythe,  of  which  the  broad  blade,  flreaming  red  with  blood,  glares 
againfl  a  flormy  fea  and  fky  behind.  The  whole  compofition  has  a  land- 
fcape  background,  the  ground  being  light  or  fand  coloured,  with  groups  of 
trees,  flowers,  &c.  Figures,  horfemen,  and  little  dogs  are  feen  in  various 
parts,  and  the  fky  and  fea  occupy  the  upper  part  and  form  a  fblemn 
graduated  blue  green  or  green  blue  background  to  the  figures  where 
they  fland  out  againil  it.  The  colours  of  the  fea  are  greened  over  by 
time  and  perhaps  by  the  yellownefs  of  the  varnifh.  The  painting  is  a 
work  of  great  ferioufhefs  and  of  much  artiflic  merit.  The  elaborate 
decoration  of  the  drefTes  reminds  us  of  the  paintings  of  Gentile  da 
Fabriano,  though  there  is  more  grace  and  lefs  of  his  vigour  in  the  heads 
and  faces. 

The  two  ends  are  alfb  painted  and  reprefent  the  forrows  and  mif- 
*  fortunes  of  unfuccefsfiil  love,  under  the  familiar  epifbde  of  the  loves 
of  Pyramus  and  Thifbe.  Thefe  perfonages  wear  the  drefs  of  the 
day  with  fome  attempt  at  the  clafEcal  kilt  or  fkirt,  but  the  hero  has  his 
hair  crimped  and  flanding  out  all  round  his  head  in  the  manner  of  the 
cauliflower  perukes  of  later  days. 

The  infide  is  lined  with  velvet  and  flirnifhed  with  receptacles  for 
jewelry  and  toilet  articles.  There  are  bands  of  fpiral  twifls  as  border 
decorations.     The  infide  of  the  lid  is  painted  with  a  female  figure  re- 
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cumbent  and  abiblutely  nude.  This  is  well  deflgned.  Round  is  a 
border  of  moufetraps. 

Portions  of  the  ground  round  is  painted  in  imitation  of  damafk  and 
the  &me  decoration  is  employed  on  the  top  outilde. 

The  hinges  are  a  feries  of  iron  loops  at  frequent  intervals,  linked 
together;  a  primitive  contrivance  in  frequent  ufe  ftiU  in  oriental 
countries. 


8974.  '6^. 

COFFER.  Wood.  The  front  panel  carved  in  low  relief, 
with  a  proceflion  of  knights  and  dames  meeting,  and 
playing  muiical  inftruments,  coloured  and  gilt;  below  are 
armorial  fhields  borne  by  angels.  Italian.  15th  century. 
H.  2  ft.  5  in.,  L.  5  ft.  10^  in.,  W.  i  ft.  1 1  in.     Bought,  40/. 

This  cheft  is  mounted  on  a  plinth,  to  which  it  is  joined  by  plain 
mouldings.  It  is  on  the  cufped  panels  of  this  part  that  the  two  imprefe 
or  heraldic  fhields  are  painted.  That  on  the  right  bears,  per  fefs 
azure  and  or,  three  fleurs-de-lis,  counterchanged.  The  coat  in  the  left 
hand  panel  can  no  longer  be  deciphered.  The  ends  of  the  coiFer  are 
painted  with  fimple  damafk  work.  The  wood  is  but  flightly  funk  or 
carved,  and  the  ornamental  figures,  &c.  made  up  with  gefTo  or  cement 
preparation  for  gilding  and  painting.  The  bed  fo  formed  is  worked  on 
much  as  the  ornamental  tooling  is  worked  on  leather  by  the  bookbinder. 


S9S9^    59' 

COFFER,  panel.  Wood.  The  inner  fide  of  the  lid  of 
a  coffer,  painted  with  two  cupids  bearing  a  wreath 
enclofing  two  fhields  of  arms.  Italian.  15th  century. 
I  ft.  7  in.  by  5  ft.  6  in.     Bought,  3/.  4J.  2d. 

As  a  fpecimen  of  the  eaiy  painting  fufficient  for  its  purpofe  which 
fo  conflantly  accompanied  and  often  formed  the  only  ornament  of  four- 
teenth century  furniture  in  the  centre  of  Italy,  this  fhould  be  well 
obferved.  The  fhields  of  two  families  are  given.  The  dexter  or  right 
hand  fhield  (left  of  fpedator)  bears :  or,  two  clubs  in  faltire,  fable. 

The  other :  azure,  a  flag  rampant,  argent, 
p.  I 
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58.  -ej. 

COFFER.  Wood  covered  with  arabefque  ornament  in  low 
relief  in  ftucco ;  gilt  A  fhield  of  arms  painted  in 
the  centre.  Venetian.  15th  century.  H.  2  ft.  5  in.,  L.  5  ft, 
W.  1 8  in.     Bought,  40/. 

The  ftyle  of  the  decorations  i^  that  of  the  Mantovini,  in  their  work 
at  Sta.  Maria  del  Orto,  in  Venice,  and  eUewhere.  It  is  a  fpecimen  of  the 
fineftof  this  fpecies  of  arabelque  defign.  In  the  centre  of  the  front  is 
feen  a  fhield  fufpended  by  ribbons  in  a  wreath.  The  arms  confift 
of  two  coats  impaled,  but  the  dexter  coat  has  been  fo  much  rubbed 
that  the  bearings  are  not  diftinguifhable.  It  is  in  four  quarteringg. 
The  finifter  coat  bears  :  or,  a  crols  gules,  between  four  eagles, 
difplayed,  fable.  Over  all  an  inefcutcheon  of  pretence  bearing :— quar- 
terly, or  and  gules. 

2,1.  *6g. 

COFFER,  panel.  The  front  of  a  marriage  coffer  of  cyprefs 
wood  prepared,  and  gilt  It  contains  a  marriage  pro- 
ceflion  moulded  in  low  relief  and  painted.  Tufcan.  15th 
century.     H.  i  ft.  5 J  in.^  L.  5  ft  9  in.     Bought,  20L 

One  of  the  late  15th  century  feries.  The  figures  are  raifed  in  low 
relief  by  modelling  in  geflb  or  prepared  ground,  and  all  has  been  gilt ; 
the  colours  worked  over.  There  is  a  marriage  going  on  in  the  right 
hand  corner,  and  the  bridegroom's  fquires  and  attendants  bearing 
prefents  behind  him.  It  is  noticeable  that  the  foremofl  of  the  train 
has  on  his  fhort  cloak,  (velvet,  and  trinuned  with  a  deep  border  of  cloth 
of  gold  i)  a  lady  fitting  and  lifting  her  hand,  embroidered  in  gold. 

7897.   '63. 

COFFER,  panel.     Wood.     Painted  with  a  warrior  defend- 
ing a  bridge.     Italian.     1 5th  century.     H.  i  ft  6  in., 
L.  4  ft.  5^  in.     Bought,  12/.  los. 

The  painting  is  an  excellent  fpecimen  of  early  Tufcan  painting  of 
the  fchool  of  Gentile  da  Fabriano.  The  fcene  reprefented  is  the 
fomous  cpifbdc  in  the  early  hiflory  of  Rome  of  the  defence  of  the  Pons 
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Sublicius  over  the  Tiber,  when  Tarquin  the  Proud,  expelled  from  Rome, 
fought  the  alliance  of  Lars  Porfenna,  King  of  Etruria,  and  took  poflefGon 
of  the  Janiculan  hill  and  the  whole  of  that  bank  of  the  Tiber.  The 
Tiber  was  dien  crofled  by  a  wooden  bridge,  a  timber  ftru£ture  akin  td 
that  over  the  Danube,  fculptured  on  Trajan's  column.  There  Horatius 
Cocles,  a  Roman  knight,  pofted  himfelf  while  the  pioneers  with  their 
axes  hewed  down  the  timbers  of  the  bridge  behind  him.  This  hero  is 
'  reprefented  on  the  panel  or  front  of  the  gilt  cofier  here  preferred.  The 
perfonages  are  drefled  in  the  moft  fplendid  arms  and  caparifons  of  the 
painter's  time.  The  bridge,  &r  from  anything  refembling  a  timber 
ftru£ture,  is  of  arched  mafonry,  and  the  work  of  the  pioneers  or  work- 
men not  to  appreciable.  All  the  ftory,  however,  is  told  in  the  painter's 
way  and  with  great  dramatic  intereft.  Thus  we  fee  the  knight  pufhing  ' 
his  horfe  down  the  declivity  of  the  bridge  and  making  his  fword  (wing 
round  his  head  as  he  goes.  To  him  come  both  horfe  and  foot.  The 
knights  are  on  white  hories  with  their  crefts  in  their  helmets,  amongft 
which  we  recognife  the  wing,  the  cognizance  of  one  of  the  families. 
The  red  and  white  are  feen  amongft  the  men  of  the  Etrurian  camp 
hurrying  to  arms.  The  horfes  have  broad  band  caparifons  down  to  the 
legs,  all  decorated  with  goldfmith's  work.  The  bridles  are  broad  banded 
alfo  decorated  with  goldfmith's  work,  and  the  horfes  heads  mounted  with 
oftrich  feathers  and  other  cognizances.  The  knights  have  furcoats  over' 
their  armour  and  bear  their  &mily  arms.  The  villains  or  yeomen  are 
fome  of  them  armed  with  the  long  bow,  and  are  rather  in  the  drefi  and 
charader  of  Saracens  or  Turks,  ufing  the  bow  with  reverfed  curves 
of  the  claffic  or  eaftern  fafhion.i  Others  have  Genoefe  crofs  bows,  or 
carry  the  pike.  The  a£tion  of  the  compofition  is  repeated,  the  knight 
defender  is  (een  twice  over,  the  laft  time  charging  the  ftream,  and  purfued 
by  the  arrow-flights  of  his  enemies.  The  king  and  his  queen  fit  under 
the  canopy  of  a  tent  and  a  page  announces  the  a£Hon  to  them.  The 
work  is  profiifely  gilt  and  worked  over  with  tooling. 


5804.  'S9^ 

COFFER,  panel  of  a.  Wood  Painted  with  fubjed  of 
a  Florentine  marriage  in  the  courtyard  of  a  caftle. 
Italian  (Florentine).  Afcribed  to  Dello  DellL  Firft  half  of 
1 5th  century.     4  ft  3  in.  by  i  ft.  4  in.     Bought^  9/.  is. 

On  the  right  of  this  compofition  may  be  recogniied  as  a  background 
Iketchy  reprefentations  of  the  Florence  that  ufed  to  border  the  banks  of 

I    2 
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the  Arno.  Over-hanging  ftories  are  feen  fupported  on  bold  corbel  tables 
like  machicolations,  which  enlarge  the  width  of  the  houfes  as  they  afcend. 
In  front  fit  the  party  of  the  bride's  family  furrounded  by  the  prefents 
(of  a  very  fubftantial  defcription)  offered  by  the  bridegroom.  The 
centre  and  left  hand  fide  of  the  painting  fhow  the  bridegroom's  iquires 
and  knights  and  the  marriage  feftivities.  The  young  men  drink  of 
the  fountain  while  attendant  knights  do  homage  to  the  bride  and  bride- 
groom feated  in  flate,  and  to  the  ladies.  Muficians  are  blowing  a  brafs 
band  with  all  their  might  above  them.  The  heads  are  delicately 
defigned  and  executed  in  the  gay  bright  colours  of  Fra  Angelico. 
The  drefTes  are  completed  with  minute  fidelity  as  to  trimmings,  fldrts, 
(haped  veil  hoods,  and  head  drefTes,  including  all  varieties  of  the  turban- 
fhaped  cap  of  the  rime.  The  men  wear  trunk  hofe,  doublets,  and 
the  fhort  cloak  that  came  into  fafhion  near  a  century  later  in  France 
and  England  with  fbme  notable  differences  as  to  collar  and  fleeves. 

* 

COFFER,  Marriage.  Cedar  wood ;  the  top  painted  with 
fcale  pattern,  the  fides  with  armorial  fhields,  the  front 
gilt  and  carved  with  fphinxes,  leaf  mouldings,  and  a  combat  of 
warriors  mounted  and  on  foot.  Italian  (Lucca).  Date  151 1. 
H.  3  ft.  6^  in.,  W.  7  ft  a^  in.,  diam.  2  ft.  9  in.     Bought, 

43^- 

This  is  one  of  the  largefl  and  mofl  impofmg  of  the  coffers  in  the 
Mufeum,  as  will  be  feen  by  its  height.  The  top  is  curved  and  refls  on 
rich  architedonic  mouldings;  a  cornice  fucceeds  this,  and  the  fide 
forms  three  panels,  a  centre  and  two  finaller,  feparated  by  candelabra. 
All  this  is  in  relief  of  flucco,  on  the  wood  bafe.  The  angles  have 
harpy  figures,  and  thefe  defcend  with  acanthus  leaves  to  a  bulging  bafe 
and  end  in  claw  feet.  There  is  a  double  fet  of  bafe  mouldings,  the 
upper  and  finaller  having  a  fpiral  twifl  round  it,  foliated  fcroll  work 
between. 

The  top  is  without  relief  work.  It  is  painted  with  a  coat  of  arms  in 
the  centre,  and  fcale-fhaped  tiles  over  the  remainder.  The  arms  are  two 
coats  impaled.  Firfl : — gules,  a  crofs  in  falrire,  argent ;  and  fecond  : — 
purpure,  a  lion  rampant,  gules.  Purple  may  fland  for  fable,  fable  being 
fometimes  reckoned  a  fur  and  not  a  tin(9ure.  Gules  or  red  might  be 
placed  upon  it  without  violating  a  principle  flrongly  held  to  in  northern 
heraldry,  that  metal  cannot  be  charged  on  metal  or  colour  upon  colour. 
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The  central  panel  contains  a  bas-relief  in  gold  work  on  ftucco  of  a 
combat  between  knights  or  cavaliers  and  footmen.  They  are  in  claffic 
armour,  defigned  and  executed  with  dignity  and  ipirit.  The  two  fide 
compofitions  are,  on  one  fide  Hercules  fubduing  Cacus ;  on  the  other 
fide  is  the  felf-devotion  of  M.  Curtius. 


7:2^24.    '60. 

COFFER  or  Toilet  Cafe.  Walnut  wood,  inlaid  with 
marquetry  of  ivory  and  coloured  woods  in  geometrical 
patterns  ;  three  circles  on  the  lid.  Italian.  About  1 500.  H. 
I  ft.  10  in.,  L.  4  ft.  i^  in.,  W.  i  ft.  8^  in.  Bought  (Soulages 
Coll.),  40/. 

The  front  is  divided  into  three  flat  panels.  The  general  decoration 
is  a  repetition  of  ftars,  circles,  etc.,  formed  out  of  minute  (quares, 
triangles,  or  diamond  fhapes,  having  one  long  point.  It  is  a  piece  of 
Certofino  work,  and  the  Indian  charader  of  this  portion  of  the  work 
will  be  recognifed  at  once.  In  this  inftance  there  are,  combined  with  the 
ftar-like  compofitions,  rolling  lines  and  curves  reprefenting  fcroUs  and 
pots  of  flowers,  adding  the  Perfian  and  Turkiih  element,  of  decoration  to 
the  feverer  work.  The  infide  is  furrounded  with  receptacles  for  orna- 
ments, cofmetics,  etc.,  on  three  fides,  fbme  being  tiny  drawers,  and 
fbme  covered  compartments ;  thefe  are  of  various  fizes.  Few  of  the 
Mufeum  fpecimens  of  Certofino  inlay  furpafs  this  for  completenefs,  or 
as  a  fpecimen  of  elFedl  obtained  from  the  hand  of  traditionary  workers 
without  the  advantages  of  artiftic  training  or  knowledge  of  defign  in 
the  higher  fenfe. 

yzT,^.  '60. 

COFFER.  Wood,  inlaid  with  marquetry  of  ivory  and 
coloured  woods  in  geometrical  patterns  ;  a  chefs-board 
in  the  centre  of  the  lid.  Italian.  About  1500.  H. 
I  ft  10  in.,  L.  3  ft.  9I  in.,  W.  i  ft.  8^  in.  Bought  (Soulages 
Coll.),  40/. 

This  is  of  the  Certofino  chara(9er.  The  chefs-board  in  the  middle 
ihows  that  this  cheft  has  been  fet  in  the  middle  of  the  room  and  ufed  as 
a  feat  or  as  a  table.     The  panel  occupied  by  the  che&-board  inlay  is 
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eiFe£tive,  as  alternate  fquares  always  are  when  mixed  with  other  work, 
forming  a  definite  and  marked  contraft  to  the  delicate  ftars,  circles,  or 
wiry  foliations  of  the  reft  of  the  work. 


COFFER.  Walnut  wood,  farcophagus-fhaped ;  carved  in 
high  relief,  with  mafks,  fcroU  works,  feftoons,  etc. ;  the 
ground  fpaces  gilt  Italian  (Florentine).  Firft  half  of  i6th 
century.  H.  2  ft  i  in.,  L.  5  ft.  6  in.,  W.  i  ft.  1 1  in.  Bought, 
20/. 

It  has  a  maffive  wreath  in  a  bofs-fhape,  iaced  with  an  heraldic  eicut- 
cheon  in  the  centre ;  on  this  is  a  coat  of  arms.  The  angles  and  centre 
form  more  prominent  points  in  the  compofition  of  the  front  than  are 
ufual  in  thefe  chefts. 


6001.  *59. 

COFFER.  Wood,  farcophagus-fhaped ;  carved  in  low 
relief  with  arabefques,  confifting  of  palmette  ornaments^ 
fcale  work,  etc.  Italian.  Firft  half  of  i6th  century.  H. 
2  ft  I  in.,  L.  5  ft.  %\  in.,  W.  2  ft     Bought,  10/.  . 

The  work  is  evenly  fpread  over  the  front  fo  as  to  break  as  little  as 
pofSble  the  furface  of  the  farcophagus-fhaped  exterior.  The  whole 
ftands  on  feet.  It  is  broad  in  general  efFed,  and  the  ornament  is  modeft 
and  unpretending.  The  charader  of  the  work  may  be  attributed  to  the 
earlier  part  of  the  i6th  century. 


6002.   '59. 

COFFER.  Wood,  farcophagus-ftiaped ;  carved  in  low 
relief  with  arabefques,  confifting  of  palmette  ornaments, 
fcale  work,  etc.  Italian.  Firft  half  of  i6th  century.  H. 
2  ft  I  in.,  L.  5  ft  8^  in.,  W.  2  ft.     Bought,  10/. 

A  duplicate  or  pair  to  the  cofler  firft  defcribed,  No.  600 1.  '59. 
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59^4-  '59- 

COFFER.  Marqetry  of  coloured  woods  ;  on  the  top  are 
two  fhields  of  arms  within  a  laurel  wreath ;  a  marriage 
cofFer.  Brought  from  a  villa  of  the  Rofpigliofi  family,  near 
Piftoia.  Italian.  Firft  half  of  1 6th  century.  H.  a  ft.  10  in., 
L.  7  ft,  W.  2  ft  9  in.     Bought,  20/. 

In  this  inilance  the  bafe  and  lid  are  furnifhed  with  moulded  edges, 
unlike  the  fmaller  inlaid  coffers  of  Certoflno  work.  A  central  panel 
rifes  above  the  outer  edges  of  the  lid.  The  front  and  ends  are  divided 
into  panels,  and  thefe  have  borders  of  ribbon,  and  centres  filled  with 
geometrical  inlay  and  inlaid  fretwork.  The  centre  panel  inlaid  in  fquares 
with  finer  work. 

A  rolling  border  in  fcroUs  of  fine  inlaid  work  furrounds  the  whole  of 
thefe  panels. 

The  fhields  on  the  top  are  of  two  coats  impaled,  the  dexter  coat 
bearing  two  lozenges ;  the  finifler  two  flars  bendwife.  Incifed  edges 
have  been  made  to  complete  the  heraldry.  This  has  worn  away  ;  the 
oM  woodwork,  however,  has  not  been  diflurbed.  The  original  lock 
remains,  but  is  not  remarkable.  The  internal  drawers  or  receptacles 
have  difappeared.  It  is  noticeable  that  fome  of  the  inlaid  work  repre- 
fents  perfpe(Slive  flep  work,  as  the  border  round  the  bafe.  The  finall 
fix-pointed  flars  that  form  a  border  to  the  top  are  fet  each  point  with 
the  grain  running  in  a  feparate  diredion,  and  this  gives  the  brilliancy 
almofl  of  gilding  or  metallic  decoration  to  what  is  mere  play  on  the 
natural  grain. 


7706.    '61. 

COFFER.  Carved  walnut  wood,  picked  out  with  gilding. 
On  the  front  are  two  female  recumbent  figures,  emble- 
matical of  Spring  and  Summer,  and  Cupids  fupporting  a  fhield 
of  arms.  Italian.  1 6th  century.  H.  2  ft.  4  in.,  L.  5  ft.  8  in., 
W.  I  ft.  10  in.     Bought,  23/.  is. 

This  and  the  three  pieces  immediately  following  may  be  fludied  as 
fpecimens  of  the  finefl  work  put  upon  furniture,  or  indeed  executed  in 
any  form  in  Florence  or  Rome  during  the  days  of  Raphael  and  his 
immediate  pupils,  of  whom  thefe  deflgns  are  every  way  worthy  both 
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for  grace  and  clafSc  refinement  of  modelling  and  for  care  in  execution. 
It  mufl  be  remembered  that  the  material,  walnut  wood,  has  been  cut 
with  iharp  tools,  and  that  little  has  been  left  for  files  or  fand  paper,  that 
the  cleannefs  and  decifion  of  the  work  mufl  be  looked  at  in  order  fairly 
to  eflimate  the  inimitable  fkill  of  the  carvers.  The  figures  of  Spring  and 
Summer  are  recumbent  and  occupy  the  fpace  lengthwife.  SmaUer 
flanding  figures  on  a  reduced  fcale  (to  iland  in  the  fame  panel)  hold 
comucopise,  one  of  flowers  and  the  other  of  wheatears.  As  in  the  two 
following  numbers  the  carving  and  decoration  are  cut  out  of  a  large 
block  or  flab  of  walnut  wood,  not  out  of  a  piece  framed  in  a  panel  in 
the  ufual  way.  We  may  decide  from  this  that  the  fculpture  has  been 
worked  by  an  artifl  apart  and  made  up  into  a  chefl  fubfequently. 

7707.  '61. 

COFFER.  Carved  walnut  wood,  picked  out  with  gilding. 
On  the  front  are  two  recumbent  male  figures,  emble- 
matical of  Autumn  and  Winter,  and  Cupids  fupporting  a  fhield 
of  arms.  Italian.  1 6th  century.  H.  12  ft.  4  in.,  L.  5  ft.  8  in., 
W.  I  ft.  10  in.     Bought,  23/.  \s. 

The  two  main  figures  are  Autumn,  reprefented  by  a  recumbent 
male  nude  figure  preffing  grapes  brought  by  a  boy  and  a  fatyr.  Thefe 
latter  are  kept  fubordinate  as  to  fize  fo  as  to  fit  into  the  panel.  The 
Winter  is  warming  himfelf  over  a  fire  and  has  draped  attendants  to 
fignify  cold.  The  carving  is  out  of  a  fblid  mafs  of  wood  which  forms 
the  front ;  it  is  not  a  piece  framed  in  with  rails  and  flyles  as  is  ufually 
done.  This  fplendour  of  folid  material  adds  to  the  dignity  and  maffive- 
nefs  of  the  work.  The  prominent  points  and  edges  are  touched  with 
gilding. 

7708.  '61. 

COFFER.  Walnut  wood,  panelled  and  carved  in  high 
relief,  and  picked  out  with  gilding.  Subjedls,  the 
Roman  army  preparing  for  the  Sabine  expedition,  and  the  Rape 
of  the  Sabines.  In  the  centre  two  cupids  fupport  a  cartouche. 
Italian.  i6th  century.  H.  2  ft.  7  in.,  L.  6  h.  8  in.,  W.  2  ft. 
Bought,  23/.  \s. 

On  the  two  front  angles  are  two  carvings  of  captive  barbarians 
fimilar  to  thofe  of  the  arch  of  Conflantine  in  Rome  (derived  from  the 
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reprefentations  on  the  Trajan  column),  with  loofe  linen  troufers  tied  in  at 
the  ancles.  Bold  rocks  are  cut  at  their  backs.  The  bafe  moulding  has 
gadroon  mouldings  curving  boldly  under  with  a  ihaped  piece  in  various 
curves  and  claw  feet  below.  Thefe  gadroon  lines  form  a  bold  vertical 
contraft  to  the  horizontalifm  of  the  general  moulded  lines.  The  top  is 
raifed  into  a  narrow  panel  with  its  cavetto  mouldings  notched  into 
flowers  and  leaves,  and  this  panel  is  fupported  or  conne(9ed  by 
coupled  curling  bracket  pieces  with  the  front  mouldings  of  the  lid. 
The  general  ftudy  of  efFedive  arrangement  of  line  diftinguifhes  this 
cheft  and  No.  7709.  '6x  from  fb  many  that  are  in  other  features  all 
more  or  lefs  alike.  The  parcel  gilding  of  prominent  points,  edges,  and 
lines,  without  interfering  with  the  attention  due  to  the  carving,  is  enough 
to  add  richneis  and  completion  to  the  whole  piece. 


7709.   '61. 

COFFER.  Walnut  wood,  carved  in  high  relief,  and 
picked  out  with  gilding.  On  the  front  are  two  fubjefts 
from  Roman  hiftory, .  the  obfervation  of  Auguries  from  the 
flight  of  birds  by  Romulus  and  Remus,  and  the  building  of 
Rome.  In  the  centre  two  Cupids  fupport  a  cartouche.  Italian. 
16th  century.  H.  2  ft.  7  in.,  L.  6  ft.  8  in.,  W.  2  ft  Bought, 
23/.  I  J. 

With  the  difference  of  fubje£ts  of  fculpture,  this  cheft  forms  a 
duplicate  of  No.  7708.  '61. 

424-   '69. 

COFFER.  Walnut  wood  inlaid  with  other  woods  and 
ftained  bone ;  the  armorial  fhield  of  the  Medici  in 
relief  on  front  and  back.  Italian.  16th  century.  H.  17^  in., 
W.  3  ft,  diam.  1 5^  in.     Bought,  1 2/. 

This  fmall  coffer  is  panelled  on  the  front  and  ends,  and  contains 
fcutcheons  bearing  armorial  fhields.  The  wood  of  the  coffer  is  walnut 
and  the  fhields  are  painted  on  inlaid  flices  or  plaques  of  bone.  The 
central  panels,  front  and  back,  bear  the  arms  of  the  Medici  family, 
the  fevcn  balls  or  pills.  Thefe  are  carved  in  bold  relief.  The  top 
has  a  ihield,  as  has  alfo  the  two  end  panels,  bearing : — azure,  a  fbr 
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of  eight  points,  or,  Thefe  arms  are  inlaid  in  bone.  There  are  other 
fhields  right  and  left  of  the  Medici  arms.  That  on  the  right  bears  the 
papal  keys,  the  other  is  charged  with  an  eagle  difplayed  on  a  dragon 
vert.  There  are  two  fhields  on  the  back,  both  bearing : — azure  and 
or  per  pale.  The  key  plate  is  of  brafs  and  the  fwing  handles  of  folid 
hammered  iron,  ihowing  that  this  has  been  a  piece  of  movable  furniture. 


6000.  ^  c^g. 

COFFER.  Carved  wood,  with  five  panels  in  front,  filled 
in  with  cartouche  and  riband  fcroll  work  and  mafks. 
Italian.  About  1550.  H.  2  ft.  2  in.,  L.  5  ft.  11.,  W.  2  ft. 
Bought,  10/. 

The  character  of  the  architedural  farcophagus  or  tomb  is  given  to 
this  coffer  by  the  bold  bafe  which  curves  under  in  a  fort  of  boat  fhape 
and  flands  on  feet.  It  is  divided  into  five  panels  on  the  fix)nt.  The 
lid  is  well  moulded  where  it  joins  the  fides,  and  has  a  raiied  panel  on  its 
central  line  with  bold  moulded  lines.  The  panels  are  filled  with  mafks, 
etc.  coming  out  into  bold  relief.  The  contrafl  of  thefe  carved  mafles 
with  the  lines  of  moulding  broadefl  and  mofl  fpreading  at  the  bafe,  and 
gradually  fhorter  as  the  compofition  rifes,  helps  the  compofition. 


6003.    'C^^. 

COFFER.     Carved  wood,  \^dth  five  panels  in  front,  filled 
in  with  mafks  and  foliage.     Italian.    About  1550.     H. 
2  ft.  2  in.,  L.  6  ft.,  W.  2  ft.  I  in.     Bought,  lo/. 

A  correiponding  coffer  to  the  one  jufl  defcribed. 


4356.  'S7' 

COFFER.  Polifhed  walnut  wood,  inlaid  with  marquetry  ; 
terminal  figures  at  the  corners,  flanding  on  a  gadrooned 
bafe  and  claw  feet ;  in  the  centre  a  fhield  of  arms  in  relief. 
Italian.  i6th  century.  H.  2  ft.  2  in.,  L.  6  ft  2  in.,  W. 
I  ft.  II  in.     Bought,  10/.  loj. 
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The  arms  confift  of  two  coats  placed  quarterly : — the  firft  and 
fourth,  an  arm  draped  holding  a  bunch  of  flowers  ;  h  e  fecond  and 
third,  paley,  of  five  or  and  azure.  The  firft  coat  has  the  arm  and 
hand  reverfed  in  the  fourth  quarter,  contrary  to  heraldic  propriety,  but 
for  the  fake  of  efFed.  Two  panels  are  formed  on  the  front  on  each  fide 
of  the  fhield,  of  inlaid  cyprefs  wood  engraved  with  rough  but  efFedive 
lines.  Thefe  reprefent  an  infant  hymen  carried  by  cupids  in  a  litter 
and  followed  by  a  trumpeter  of  fimilar  age.  The  compofltion  is  reverfed 
to  ferve  for  the  correfponding  panel.  The  lines  enclofing  the  panels 
are  inlaid.  The  fecond  coat  of  arms  reprefents  thofe  of  the  Gherardefchi 
of  Bologna. 


4357-    57- 

COFFER.  Poliflied  walnut  wood,  inlaid  with  marquetry  ; 
terminal  figures  at  the  corners ;  in  the  centre  a  fhield 
of  arms  in  relief.  Italian.  i6th  century.  H.  a  ft.  2  in.,  L. 
6  ft  12  in.,  W.  I  ft  II  in.     Bought,  7/.  los. 

Similar  in  every  way  to  No.  4356.  '57.  The  heraldry  is  different. 
The  fhield  in  this  coffer  is  charged  with  a  weighing  fcale  in  chief.  The 
two  together  reprefent  the  arms  of  the  two  families  united  by  marriage. 


5898.  'S9. 

COFFER.  Carved  cheflnut  wood ;  the  front  panel  orna- 
namented  with  floriated  fcroli  carving  ;  a  fhield  of  arms 
in  the  centre  fupported  by  Cupids.  Signed  "  Francifcus 
M.  Piera."  Italian.  i6th  century.  H.  2  ft,  L.  6  ft.  6  in.,  W. 
I  ft  9^^  in.     Bought,  9/.  17 J. 

This  coffer  has  the  very  rare  fpeciality  of  the  owner's  name  as  well 
as  the  arms  of  his  family.  The  letters  Francifcvs  and  the  reft  of  the 
name  are  contained  in  two  narrow  cartouches  on  the  two  extremities 
of  the  front.  The  arms  are  on  a  central  fhield  fupported  by  boys.  A 
bend  charged  with  three  leopards'  heads  caboched  and  three  quatrefoils  ; 
above  this,  three  fleurs-de-lis,  and  over  all  a  label  of  four  points.  In 
chief  two  hands  conjoined.     On  cither  fide  the  fhield  there  is  a  panel 
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of  bold  floriated  fcroU  work.     The   acceflbry  ornament   is  cut   with 
unufual  decifion.     The  figures  are  modelled  with  fkill  and  finifh. 


78^29.    '61. 

COFFER  panel      Wood,  carved  and  gilt;  the  front  of 
a  coffer,  with  allegorical  figures  and  armorial  bearings. 
Italian.     i6th  century.    H.  i  ft.  loj  in.,  L.  5  ft  7  in.    Bought, 

4/. 

This  work  is  of  early  i6th  century  defign,  fhowing  the  fuller  out- 
lines and  the  more  academical  treatment  of  times  later  than  thofe  in 
which  the  befl  artifb  expended  themfelves  on  painting  furniture,  reli- 
quaries, and  the  like.  The  wood  is  here  carved  in  relief  and  helped 
out  by  maffive  plafler  preparation  for  gilding.  The  pane  is  divided 
into  three  by  two  candelabra  divifions.  In  thefe  are  allegorical 
reprefentations  of  vices,  or  the  conteft  of  human  nature  with  vice. 
A  monfter,  half  man,  half  lion,  is  combating  another,  who  is  of  the 
fatyr  type.  The  rude  flrength  of  a  noble  nature  ftruggling  againft 
the  more  degrading  vices  of  which  the  man  goat  is  the  type.  On  the 
oppofite  fide  is  a  centaur  carrying  plenty,  a  female  figure  with  a 
cornucopia,  violence,  with  luxury  in  its  train.  In  the  central  portion 
are  the  four  cardinal  virtues :  Prudence  holding  a  ferpent  in  her  right 
hand,  and  a  mirror  in  the  left  \  Juflice  with  the  fword  and  fcales  ; 
Fortitude  in  arms  \  and  Temperance  typified  by  the  grapes  and  cup. 
Two  ihields  of  arms  are  borne  on  dividing  candelabra,  but  the  arms 
have  been  purpofely  effaced.     No.  7830.  '61  is  fimilarly  decorated. 

7830.   '61. 

COFFER.  Panel.  Wood,  carved  and  gilt;  the  front 
of  a  coffer,  with  allegorical  figures  and  armorial  bear- 
ings. Italian.  1 6th  century.  H.  1  ft  10^  in.,  L.  5  ft.  7  in. 
Bought,  4/. 

4414-  ^S1^ 

COFFER.      Walnut  wood,    carved    in  high  relief,   and 
parcel  gilt ;  in  the  centre  of  the  front  is  an  armorial 
fhield,  fupported  by  Cupids,  and  on  either  fide  of  this  is  a 
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cartouche  with  a  Cupid  in  a  chariot  drawn  by  dogs  and  bulls. 
Italian.  i6th  century.  H.  2  ft.  6  in.,  L.  6  ft.,  W.  i  ft.  10  in. 
Bought,  no/. 

Sarcophagus  fhaped.  The  fhield  is  charged  with  a  fefs  of  diree 
lines,  of  which  the  middle  is  wavy.  In  chief  are  five  defcending  rays 
and  in  bafe  a  fleur-de-lis.  Winged  harpy  figures  turning  into  foliage 
fcroUs  with  mafks,  are  carved  on  the  angles.  The  bottom  is  cut  into 
fcrolls  and  refls  on  claw  feet.  The  plinth  is  a  flat  platform  with 
guilloche  ornament  cut  round  the  edge.  The  ground  of  the  carved 
portions  is  gilt.  It  is  Florentine,  and  belongs  to  the  middle  of  the 
1 6th  century. 


4415-  'S7- 

COFFER.  Walnut  wood^  carved  in  high  relief,  and 
parcel  gilt ;  in  the  centre  of  the  front  is  a  (hield  of 
arms  fupported  by  Cupids,  and  on  either  fide  of  this  is  a 
cartouche  with  cupids  in  a  chariot  drawn  by  horfes  and  lions. 
Italian.  i6th  century.  H.  2  ft.  6  in.,L.  6  ft,  W.  i  ft  10  in. 
Bought,  no/. 

The  fubje£ts  of  the  carving  are  diflerent  from  thofe  of  the  preceding 
number,  but  the  two  coflers  are  a  pair,  and  may  from  the  nature  of  the 
fubje£ts  be  concluded  to  have  been  part  of  a  bride's  dower,  or  the 
marriage  furniture  of  the  family. 

4886.   '58. 

COFFER  or  Cheft.  Cyprefs  wood,  decorated  with  claflical 
defigns  and  fcroU  patterns,  drawn  with  a  reed.  Vene- 
tian. About  1530.  H.  17  in.,  L.  3  ft.  5  in.,  W.  22^. 
Bought,  8/.  15J. 

This  is  but  a  fmaU  example  of  the  kind  of  work.  Much  more 
important  chefts  of  this  defcription  are  to  be  met  with,  both  as  to  fize 
and  goodnefs  of  drawing.  It  wiU  ferve,  however,  to  illuftrate  a  fpecial 
defcription  of  work  made  in  Tufcany  in  the  i6th  century,  l^he  furface 
of  the  wood  is  formed  into  panels  with  very  light  mouldings,  applique 
where   required.     Sometimes   the   defign   is  wholly  drawn.      In   this 
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inftance  we  have  on  the  front  panels,  defigned  with  the  (reed)  pen  and 
ink,  Mercury  on  one  fide,  Jupiter  on  the  other  ;  a  cavalier  ferenading 
his  miftrefs  on  one  end,  and  a  fimilar  compofition  on  the  other.  Infide 
the  lid  are  Mars  and  Luna  in  cars.  The  infide  is  fiirnifhed,  beftdes, 
with  receptacles  for  fans,  gloves,  or  other  fmall  articles  of  drefs.  On 
the  front  of  thefe  are  figures  of  cavaliers  and  ornaments  of  branches 
and  leaves.  The  fpace  within  the  panel  lines  not  occupied  by  drawing 
and  anfwering  to  ground  work,  are  punched  with  patterns  of  different 
kinds,  hammered  lightly  into  the  furface  in  regular  diapers.  The 
defigns  on  many  of  thefe  marris^e  chefls  boldly  drawn  in  this  manner 
are  too  free  for  exa£t  defcripdon. 


COFFER,  panel.  Carved  wood  ;  the  front  of  a  cofFer ; 
in  the  centre  is  a  fhield  of  arms,  furrounded  by  a  wreath 
of  oak-leaves  and  acorns ;  on  each  fide  is  a  griffin  and  foliated 
fcroU.  Italian.  i6th  century.  H.  i  ft  i^  in.,  W.  5  ft  4^  in. 
Bought,  5/. 


7825.  '61. 

COFFER.  Wood.  Carved  with  architedural  mouldings 
fupported  on  lion's  paws.  A  tablet  in  front  furmounted 
by  cherubim^  and  fupported  by  angels  in  high  relief.  Italian. 
1 6th  century.  H.  to  centre  of  lid,  2  ft,  L.  3  ft  5  in.,  W. 
I  ft  5  in.     Bought 

The  decoration  is  wholly  of  an  architedonic  chara£ler.  The 
carving  is  bold  but  too  coarfe  for  fo  fmall  a  piece  of  furniture  unlefs 
intended  only  as  a  piece  of  room  decoration  to  be  feen  at  a  diftance 
and  in  conne£lion  with  fuitable  doors  and  panelling.  We  may  notice 
alio  the  way  the  angle  panels  turn  the  comer,  having  the  moulded 
ftiles  on  the  front  and  ends,  and  leaving  the  angle  itfelf  unproteded, 
a  faulty  conftru^on  (bowing  how  entirely  the  efk&  of  the  contradion 
of  breadth  in  the  middle  and  the  increafe  made  by  the  upper  and  lower 
moulding  lines  has  been  aimed  at  in  place  of  a  more  natural  and  obvious 
cabinet  making  conftru£lion  for  framed  wood  work. 
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7212.  '60. 

COFFER.  Carved  walnut  wood.  On  the  front  are  re- 
prefented  fcenes  from  the  hiftory  of  David,  carved  in 
full  relief;  at  each  angle  is  a  ftatuette  of  a  prophet,  and  on  the 
ends  reprefentations  of  Spring  and  Summer.  Italian.  About 
1550.  H.  3  ft.  3  in.,  L.'  6  ft.  3  in.,  W.  1  ft.  i  in.  Bought 
(Soulages  Coll.),  250/. 

This  forms  one  of  a  pair,  of  which  a  full  defcription  will  be  ieen  in 
the  fucceeding  number.  The  carvings  reprefent :  ift,  David  kneeling 
before  Saul,  the  king  of  Ifrael,  and  offering  to  encounter  Goliath,  the 
champion  of  the  PhilifUnes.  2nd,  the  decapitation  of  Goliath  with  his 
own  fword  by  David. 

The  figures  at  the  angles  make  up  together  the  four  greater 
prophets,  Ifaiah,  Jeremiah,  Ezekiel,  and  Daniel. 

The  Spring  and  the  Summer  are  recumbent  female  figures,  attended 
by  boys,  one  bearing  a  fickle  the  other  a  cornucopia. 

7213.   '60. 

COFFER.  Carved  walnut  wood.  On  the  front  are  re- 
prefentcd  fcenes  from  the  hiftory  of  David,  carved  in 
full  relief;  on  the  two  front  angles  are  ftatuettes  of  prophets, 
and  on  the  ends  reprefentations  of  Autumn  and  Winter.  Italian 
1550.  H.  3  ft  3  in.,  L.  6  ft.,  W.  2  ft  I  in.  Bought 
(Soulages  Coll.),  250/. 

The  front  is  formed  of  folid  wood.  Thp  carvings  are  cut  out  of 
the  mafs,  into  which  a  panel  is  thus  funk  without  containing  rails  or 
mouldings.  The  left  compofition  reprefents  David,  the  fbepherd, 
bearing  the  head  of  Goliath,  the  champion  of  the  Philiftines,  in 
triumph,  and  that  on  the  right,  the  anointing  of  David  by  Samuel, 
the  prophet,  for  the  future  king  of  Judah.  There  is  between  thefe 
fculptures  a  central  fcutcheon  without  charges ;  it  is  fupported  by 
female  figures,  gracefiiUy  defigned.  One  holds  a  column  reprefendng 
Fortitude.  The  other  carefTes  an  eagle  and  reprefents  Power.  The 
whole  ftands  on  a  bold  concave  bafe,  gadrooned  below.  There  are 
harpy  figures  at  the  angles.  It  is  raifed  on  a  low  plinth,  with  the  fides 
worked  over  with  guilloche  ornament. 
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4416.  '^T. 

COFFER.  Walnut  wood,  carved  in  high  relief,  and 
parcel  gilt ;  the  front  divided  by  terminal  female  figures 
into  four  compartments,  in  which  are  groups  in  low  relief  re- 
prefenting  Apollo  and  Daphne,  Apollo  and  Cupid,  Phaeton 
and  the  chariot  of  the  fun,  and  other  mythological  fubjefts ;  in 
the  centre  is  a  fhield  of  arms  fupported  by  two  cupids ;  on  the 
cover  is  a  raifed  panel  with  a  lion's  head  in  the  centre.  Italian. 
About  1560.  H.  2  ft.  3  in.,  L.  5  ft.  7  in.,  W.  i  ft.  10  in. 
Bought,  no/. 

The  central  fhield  is  fupported  by  two  cupids  ftanding  out  almoft 
in  the  round  or  completely  detached.  The  bearing  on  the  fhield  is,  two 
dolphins  endorfed  and  placed  faltirewife.  The  carving  of  the  figures  in 
the  panels  reprefents  the  mythology  of  Apollo.  Female  terminal  figures 
at  the  angles  and  half  way  between  the  angles  and  centre  divide  the  front 
into  four  funk  panels,  in  which  thefe  legends  are  fculptured.  Firft  comes 
Apollo  wooing  Daphne  and  trying  to  take  her  by  the  arm  at  his  temple. 
In  the  next  he  purfues  her,  Cupid,  flying  in  front  to  fbow  the  way.  In 
the  next  Daphne  to  fave  herfelf  invokes  Tellus,  Mother  Earth  and  is 
changed  into  a  bay  tree,  with  the  leaves  whereof  Apollo  makes  garlands 
for  himielf.  In  the  fourth  panel  are  feen  the  chariot  and  horfes  of 
the  fun,  which  was  overfet  by  Phaeton  fon  of  Apollo.  The  fubje£t 
is  begun  in  the  companion  coffer.  It  is  noticeable  that  thefe  carv- 
ings are  cut  out  of  one  mafs  or  flab  of  wood  not  lefs  than  three 
inches  thick,  which  forms  the  fide  of  the  chefl.  The  terminal  figures 
divide  the  bulging  fide  where  the  fculpture  is,  their  heads  divide 
a  fort  of  carved  border  above  into  narrow  panels.  There  is  a  row 
of  round  beads  applied  between  thefe  and  the  main  panels.  The 
carving  is  of  honeyfuckle  and  volutes  in  the  manner  of  pilafler  caps. 
The  lid  comes  clofe  on  this  and  is  fluted  on  its  edge  vertically.  The 
lid  has  a  raifed  panel  with  carved  acanthus  moulding  fupporting  it, 
and  a  lion's  mafk  on  the  centre,  and  the  flat  round  the  panel  is  cut 
into  fcales.  The  bottom  framework  of  the  coffer  is  cut  into  curves  and 
fcrolls,  and  at  the  angles  has  claw  feet.  On  the  end  panels  are  trophies 
of  arms. 
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4417-   S7' 

COFFER.  Walnut  wood,  carved  in  high  relief,  and 
parcel  gilt ;  the  front  divided  by  terminal  female  figures 
into  four  compartments,  in  which  are  groups  in  low  relief 
reprefenting  Apollo  flaying  the  Python,  and  other  mythological 
fubjefts  ;  in  the  centre  is  a  fliield  of  arms  fupported  by  two 
cupids ;  on  the  cover  is  a  raifed  panel  with  a  lion's  head  in 
the  centre.  Italian.  About  1560.  H.  2  ft.  3  in.,  L.  5  ft  7  in., 
W.  I  ft.  10  in.     Bought,  1 10/. 

Similar  to  the  laft.  In  the  panels '  we  have,  firft,  ApoUo  flaying 
Python,  a  dragon  who  guarded  the  oracle  of  Delphi ;  after  which  he 
became  himfelf  the  guardian  of  the  flirine.  In  the  next  we  are  intro- 
duced to  the  ftory  of  Phaeton,  of  whom  the  doleful  end  is  recorded  in 
the  carvings  of  No.  4416.  '57.  Phaeton  was  the  fon  of  Apollo  and 
Clymene,  an  oceanid  or  fea  nymph.  Phaeton's  royal  delcent  was  not 
acknowledged  and  he  prayed  his  father  to  own  him.  We  have  him, 
accordingly,  prefented  by  his  mother  to  Helios  or  the  Sun,  the  name 
and  office  of  Apollo  in  his  temple.  In  the  third  panel  he  is  praying 
ApoUo  to  grant  him  the  ufe  of  his  chariot  for  a  fingle  day.  Then  we 
fee  the  chariot  overfet,  the  horfes  falling  headlong  and  Phaeton  cafl  into 
the  river  Eridanus  (the  Po)  and  drowned.  The  upfet  as  we  have  feen  is 
detailed  in  the  lafl  panel  and  the  Po,  the  Eridanus,  with  its  vail  drainage 
and  many  affluent  flreams,  confidered  in  ancient  days  as  the  king  of  the 
rivers  of  Italy  (and  of  the  world)  is  here  reprefented  by  a  recumbent 
river  god  with  two  affiftants  to  IweU  the  volume  of  his  waters. 


7744.   '62. 

COFFER.     Wood,  inl^d  with  a  reftangular  pattern  in 
marquetry  of  coloured  woods.     Italian.     1 6th  century. 
H.  2  ft.  10  in.,  L.  6  ft.  8  in.,  W.  1  ft.  5  in.     Bought,  20/. 

Compare  this  with  the  fimilar  work  of  No.  5924.  '59.  The  form 
of  the  decoration,  however,  is  different.  It  is  not  divided  into  panels 
but  is  difpofed  in  borders  and  in  fpaces  of  chequer  and  fquare 
ornament. 

p.  K 
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COFFER  Panel.  Carved  walnut  wood.  An  oval  com- 
partment in  the  centre,  with  a  figure  of  a  woman  on 
the  walls  of  a  fortrefs;  the  front  of  a  coflFer.  Italian.  17th 
century.     H.  i  ft.  5  in.,  W.  5  ft.  2  in:     Bought,  i/.  5/. 

The  fiege  of  Troy  was  a  favourite  fubjed  for  illuftration  when 
the  ''claffic"  revival  began  to  take  effeft  in  Italy.  Thefe  figures 
reprefent  CaiTandra,  the  daughter  of  Priam,  king  of  Troy,  and  Hecuba, 
his  queen.  She  was  endowed  with  the  gift  of  prophecy,  having  been 
expofed  or  offered  in  her  childhood  to  the  god  Apollo.  Owing 
however,  to  a  quarrel  with  Apollo,  in  later  life  (be  was  doomed, 
though  a  prophetefs,  never  to  be  believed;  in  confequence  all  her 
forewarnings  as  to  the  hte  of  Troy,  of  which  (be  was  not  fparing 
and  fuch  as  (be  is  giving  in  this  fculpture,  feemed  to  Priam  and  He£lor 
his  fon  as  idle  dreams. 

782^.   '61. 

COFFER.  Of  Certofino  work.  The  front  inlaid  with 
geometrical  patterns  in  wood  and  ivory  ;  on  the  lid  is  a 
draught  board.  Italian.  17th  century.  H.  i  ft.  11  in.,  L. 
3  ft  9  in.,  W.  I  ft  6^  in.     Bought,  10/. 

Infide  the  lid  is  the  monogram  '^  I  H  S,"  with  roll  foliations  and 
flower-pot  inlay  in  the  fame  material.  This  piece  may  be  compared 
with  No.  7224.  '60. 

•    7812.   '62. 

COFFER.     Inlaid  wood ;  the  panels  and  lid  carved  with 
cupids  and  fatyrs.    Italian.    17th  century. .  H.  2  ft.  2  in., 
L.  5  ft.  9  in.,  W.  I  ft.  10  in.     Bought,  25/. 

It  flands  on  a  bold  torus-moulded  box  and  claw  feet.  The  top  has  a 
raifed  central  panel.  The  fpace  round  it,  the  fides  and  ends  and  the  top 
panel,  are  all  inlaid  on  the  flat.  The  defign  is  a  compofition  of  children, 
genii  of  fatyrs  with  butterfly  wings,  fatyrs,  etc.,  all  playing  in  move- 
ment. A  band  reprefenting  a  wall  moulding  raifed  and  funk  in  alter- 
nate fquares  like   battlements,  divides  the  figures,  fome  being  in  the 
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upper  ipaces,  ibme  in  the  lower  or  crawling  along  them.  Terminal 
winged  figures  with  foliated  icroll  lines  and  ornaments,  further  diverfify 
and  give  archite£lonic  charadier  to  this  defign.  The  torus  of  the  bafe,  a 
moulding  at  the  top  and  bottom  of  the  firont  and  ends,  and  round  the 
top  panel  are  decorated  with  delicate  curling  foliated  ornament.  The 
broad  border  of  the  top  panel  is  inlaid  with  architedural  acanthus  bud 
ornament.  In  this  way  the  whole  of  the  flat  fpaces  are  occupied,  and 
the  broader  mouldings  decorated  without  detrading  from  their  breadth, 
as  thick  or  coarfe  ornament  would  do. 


155.  '66. 

COFFER.  Quadrangular  with  bevelled  lid.  Wood  over- 
laid with  black  maftic,  in  which  are  embedded  bits  of 
mother-of-pearl  in  floriated  Oriental  pattern.  Probably  im- 
ported by  the  Portuguefe  from  India.  i6th  or  17th  century. 
H.  14J  in.,  L.  19  in.,  W.  loj  in.   Bought,  8/.  Zs.  5^. 

Work  of  this  kind  has  been  made  for  governors  and  other  officials 
fettled  in  India,  and  by  them  carried  home  at  the  expiration  of  their 
terms  of  office.  Examples  are  found  of  cabinets,  chefts  and  indeed 
furniture  of  all  kinds  made  for  Portuguefe  and  Spanifh,  as  well  as  for 
Dutch  colonial  dignitaries  in  the  various  provinces  over  which  they 
held  rule,  and  for  ambafladors  at  the  Oriental  courts  or  ftates  to  which 
they  were  accredited.  The  amateur  and  coU^dior  would  be  forely 
puzzled  by  the  Oriental  work  done  on  European  defigns  unlefs  this 
were  borne  in  mind.  In  Britifh  India  we  find  the  native  workmen 
employed  on  this  principle  for  Englifh  cuflomers  fince  the  days  of  Clive. 


1769.   '69. 

CRADLE.     Oakwood,  panelled,  with  carved  head-board. 
Englifh.   With  the  letters  C .  B .  M .  B.,  and  dated  1 641. 
H.  2  ft  2  in.,  L.  3  ft  I  in.,  W.  i  ft  10^  in.     Bought,  6/. 

It  bears  befides  the  date  of  the  year  that  of  the  day  on  which  the 
infant  it  was  made  for  firft  &w  the  light,  '^  October  I4tlk  d  •  a  •  i  •" 
There  are  knobs,  two  on  each  fide,  to  faflen  down  tellers  or  curtains. 
The  ends  of  the  panel  rails  at  the  head  are  cut  into  the  rude  acorn 
fhape  ufual  in  17th  century  railings  and  other  woodwork  fupports< 
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c 


REDENCE.    See  Sideboard. 


r~^  UPBOARD.     See  Sideboard. 


8438.  '6^. 
ESK  or  Book  Reft.     Carved  wood,  with  arabeTquc 
ornament    Italian.    About  1560.    H.  i  ft.,  W. 
8  in.  Bought  (Soulages  Coll.),  4/. 

Made  of  two  pieces,  carved  out  of  one  folid  board,  jointed  acrofe 
each  other  like  clafped  fingers.  The  fur&ce  is  decorated  with  ara- 
betques  of  flowers,  birds,  &c. 

3<55-  '64- 

DESK.     Ebony;  a  writing  deflc,  inlwd  with  ivory  ara- 
befques,  containing  figures  and  animals.  Italian.  About 
1600.     H.  4I  in.,  L.  18^  in.,  W.  16^  in.     Bought,  la/. 

This  is  a  writing  delk  merely  floped,  for  placing  on  a  table  ib  as  to 
bring  the  paper  conveniendy  b^re  the  eyes,  tx.aSi\j  as  we  now  ule 
them.  The  floping  top  is  inlaid  with  ivory,  the  centre  forming  a  large 
panel  with  narrow  bordering  panels  round  it.  Thefe  fide  borders  are 
filled  with  delicate  fcroU  arabefques.  A  central  fcutcheon  of  fimilar 
work  balances  them,  and  fhap  work  of  thtn  lines  furround  this  centre. 
Huntfinen,  dogs,  and  animals  are  difpofed  about.  The  ivory,  where 
there  is  fiifficient  breadth  of  furfiwe,  as  in  the  calc  of  the  figures,  is 
engraved  £)  as  to  make  the  drawing  of  men,  animals,  &c,  complete. 


8375-   '62. 

DESK    or  Book    Reft.     Marquetry  of  coloured   woods, 
a  group  of  Italian  peafants.      Modern  Italian  (Nice). 
H.  io2  in.,  L.  4i  in.     Bought,  4/. 
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The  number  of  exotic  woods  growing  on  the  fouthern  flopes  of  the 
maritime  Alps,  have  given  liie  to  this  form  of  induftry  at  Nice.  The 
work  £hould  not  be  compared  with  the  French,  German,  or  Italian 
marquetry  of  the  laft  centuiy.  Small  figure  fubjedis  in  woods  partly 
coloured  artificially  are  the  ufual  form  of  decoration  in  thefe  Nice 
wares.  Larger  pieces  of  furniture  thus  ornamented  are  made  in  the 
place  occafionally ;  but  the  old  charadteriftic  productions  of  Nice  are 
on  this  finaller  fade. 


1 047-    55^ 

DISTAFF.      Carved    boxwood      Italian,       Early    i8th 
century.     L.  26^  in.     Bought^  1 2/.  2s.  ^d. 

The  ftaiF  is  turned  in  the  lathe  with  rims  and  neckings,  ibme  of 
which  are  carved.  ^  little  above  the  portion  held  in  the  hand  are 
two  nude  figures  of  a  man  and  woman.  Under  the  winder  are  groups 
of  children  dancing,  one  fet  on  the  heads  of  thofe  below.  Rings  have 
been  cut  out  in  the  lathe,  and  left  loofe  on  the  narrow  neckings. 


7746.    "62,. 

DRAWERS,  Cheft  of.  Walnut  wood,  carved  in  high 
relief;  pilafters  at  the  angles  with  images  of  warriors, 
workmen,  and  children;  containing  five  drawers,  two  (horter 
than  the  reft  at  the  top,  between  which  is  a  group  of  mounted 
foldiers  in  relief ;  the  handles  in  form  of  grotefque  boys  feated 
on  dolphins.  Italian.  i6th  century.  H.  3  ft.  7^  in., 
L.  5  ft.  4|f  in.,  W.  2  ft.  5  in.     Bought,  24/. 

Each  drawer-firont  forms  a  panel,  with  bold  knotty  mouldings  cut  into 
bofles  and  gadroons.  The  carvings  at  the  angles  are  fupports  formed 
by  four  ftages  of  litde  figures  on  bracket?*  The  uppermoft  is  a  boy 
playing  mufic,  who  has  a  bracket  above  his  head  fo  as  to  form,  pi  the 
whole,  a  fort,  of  columnar  projedion  on  fi'ont  and  flanks.  The  figures, 
which  are  the  element  that  gives  charader  to  the  whole,  are  defigned 
and  cut  with  fpirit,  in  the  lively  manner  of  the  early  17th  century,  and 
are  of  North  Italian  origin. 
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1020.  1020a.  *^^. 

DOT  Refts,  a  pair.    Wood,  cloiely  inlaid  with  metal 
and  mother-o' -pearl    Modem  Turkifli.    H.  9  in., 
L.  of  foot,   9I  in.     (Paris  Exhibition,   1867.) 
^ Bought,  3/.  8j. 

1021.  loaifl.  '69. 

FOOT  Refts,  a  pair.    Wood,  coated  mth  mother-o'-pearl, 
and  engraved  with  floral  pattern.     Modem  Turkilh. 
H.  flf  in.,  L.  9^  ft.     (Paris  ExhiHtion,  1867.)    Bought,  ai 


6006.  ^$^. 

FOOT  StooL    Carred  walnut  wood,  with  a  cartouche  and 
riband  fcroll  work  at  each  end.     Italian.    About  1500. 
H.  10  in.,  L.  2  ft>  W.  I  ft.  4  in.     Bought,  i^  19X. 


6005.  '$9- 

FOOT  StooL  Walnut  wood,  carred  and  jncked  out  in 
gold,  a  ihield  of  arms  at  each  end.  Italian  (Florentine). 
About  1500.  H.  loi  in.,  L.  2  ft.  3  ia,  W.  i  ft.  4  in. 
Bought,  4/.  5J. 

FORK,  Wood;  the  handle  carved  with  Sl  Sergius 
kneeling  to  the  Virgin.  Modern  Ruffian.  L.  8^  in., 
W.  2j  in.  ffiven  by  the  Ruflian  Ojmmiffioner.  (Paris 
Exhibition,  1867.) 
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The  fculpture  is  executed  with  precifion.  It  is  of  the  charaftcr  of 
the  fine  miniature  carvings  for  religious^ufe  traditionary  in  the  eftablifb- 
ments  of  monks  at  Mount  Athos,  and  other  Greek  and  Ruffian 
monafteries. 


FRAME  for  a   Mirror.      Ebony  carved  and  inlaid  with 
metal  and  tortoife  fhell.     Modern  Danifti.      H.  4  ft., 
W/3  ft.  5  in.     (Paris  Exhibition,  1867.)     Bought,  22L  i6s. 

The  work  is  broad  and  without  ornament  of  the  kind  ufually 
beftowed  on  frames,  but  interefting  as  an  example  of  the  careful 
manipulation  of  Danifb  modern  workmanfhip. 


7864.  '62. 

FRAMR     Carved  and  gilt  wood ;  containing  a  portrait 
of  Sir  Francis  Drake,  with  an  infcription.      Englifh. 
17th  century.     H.  7  in.,  W.  5^  in.     Bought,  i/.  12s. 


4063.  'S^' 

FRAME  for  a  Pidhire.     Wood,  carved  and  gilt.    Englifh. 
1 8th   century.      H.  2  ft.   8  in.,  W.  2  ft.      Bought, 

i/.  lOS. 


FRAME  of  a  Pifture  or  Mirror  in  carved  oak,  flanked 
by  ftatuettes  of  Adam  and  Eve ;  architeftonic  ornament 
in  perfpedive.  Flemifh.  i6th  century.  H.  i  ft.  7  in.,  W.  i  ft. 
Bought,  20/. 

This  frame  may  have  ferved  for  one  of  the  mirrors  of  burnifhed 
metal  which  preceded  the  introdudion  of  glafs  and  quickfilver.  It 
has  a  circular  pediment  furmounted  by  reclining  nude  figures.  The 
bafes  of   the  fide   ftatuettes  are  fupported  by  demi-figures   draped, 
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ifTuing  bracketwife  from  the  fcutcheon  work  of  the  centre.  Between 
thefe  figures  and  on  the  centre  of  the  top,  are  mafks*  The  (Ide  figures 
are  flraight  and  graceful  in  defign,  fiill  of  life,  (bowing  accurate  know- 
ledge of  defign.  The  whole  reminds  us  of  the  befl  imprefe  or  frontii^ 
piece  defigns,  of  which  fb  many  volumes  have  been  publifhed.  The 
wood,  which  is  oak,  is  cleanly  cut,  rough  as  the  grain  of  that  wood  is  for 
fine  carving,  being  alternately  veiny  and  fibrous,  and  the  tool  liable  to 
flip  after  the  efibrt  required  in  cutting  the  harder  parts.  The  work  is  not 
rubbed  down  but  worked  all  through  with  the  tool.  Were  it  not  for 
the  material,  oak,  which  is  fo  conflantly  ufed  for  good  Flemifh  work, 
we  might  affign  carving  (b  maflerly  to  Italy.  The  Flemifb  defigners 
and  workmen  of  the  h^her  degree  were  fent  to  Italy  to  fludy,  and  in 
many  cafes  their  work  is  equal  to  that  of  Italian  wood  fculptors.  It  is 
not  difficult  to  trace  in  this  frame  a  ftudent  of  the  beft-known  works  of 
Michel  Angelo. 


1544.    ;:?. 

FRAME  for   a    Mirror.     Wood,   carved  and  gilt,   fur- 
mounted  by  a  pediment    Flemifh  or  German  (?)     17th 
century.     H.  2  ft.  2  in.,  W.  i  ft.  7  in.     Bought,  4/.  8s. 


FRAME  for  a  Pidhire.     Wood,  carved  and  gilt,  open  flrap 
work  and  foliage.     French.     About  1680.     H.  11  in., 
W.  7f  in.     Bought,  2/. 


^19^  '64. 

FRAME.     Wood,  gilt;  elliptic,  with  garland  of  flowers 
and  fruits  in  very  high  relief.      French.     End  of  17  th 
century.     19^  in.  by  17^  in.     Bought,  20/. 

An  oval  frame  for  a  portrait.     The  principal  feature  is  a  continuous 
garland  or  moulding  pf  flowers  all  of  one  fize,  undercut  and  carved 
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with  extreme  fmenefs ;  indeed,  the  work  about  thele  flowers  is  of 
extraordinary  precifion  and  delicacy.  Compared  with  the  frame  cutting 
in  relief  of  the  Florentines  we  fhould  call  this  clafs  of  carving  over- 
fine  and  tending  to  a  wiry  chara£ter.  A  fmall  border  within  and 
another  outfide  complete  the  iyftem  of  the  mouldings. 


100.   '64. 

FRAME.  Carved  wood,  unpainted;  foliage  ornament, 
furmounted  by  a  pediment  with  a  blank  fhield  and  a 
coronet  French.  About  lycxj.  H.,  with  pediment,  15J  in., 
W,  9f  in.     Bought,  3/.  y.  2d. 

Richly  cut,  fuitable  for  gilding.  The  pediment  at  the  top  gives  it 
the  chara£ter  of  a  piece  of  room  furniture  rather  than  if  it  were  a  mere 
framework  of  wood,  having  each  fide  a  repetition  of  the  other  three. 


53^7'  'S7^ 

FRAME.     Wood,  carved  and  gilt,  decorated  with  flowers 
and  fruit.     French.     i8th  century.     Square,  W.  giin. 
Bought,  i/.  los. 


318.  '66. 

FRAME  for  a  Pidure  or  Mirror-      Wood,  carved  and 
gilt.    French.     i8th  century.    15J  in.  by  11  in.    Given 
by  J.  C.  Robinfon,  Efq. 

A  fpecimen  of  the  extreme  freedom  of  French  carving,  fuch  as 
was  executed  in  the  reign  of  Louis  the  Fifteenth.  No  fault  can 
be  found  with  the  execution.  The  wood  is  cut  with  decifion  and 
cleannefs. 
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4835-  'SI' 

FRAME.     Tortoife    fhell    or    horn    and    ftained    wood 
German  (?)     17th  century.    28  in.  by  23  in.    Bought, 

\05. 

Frames  made  by  the  u(e  of  veneered  (hell  mouldings,  Ibmetimes 
with  and  fometimes  without  intervening  reed  lines  of*  ebony  or  wood 
coloured  in  imitation,  are  common  amongft  the  ingenious  wood  workers 
of  the  South  German  and  North  German  ichools.  We  ufually  find 
the  {hell  work  mounted  on  a  bafe  painted  with  .vermilion,  as  is  often 
the  method  of  ufing  tortoife  fheU  in  boule  inlay.  The  mouldings  to 
be  covered  with  (hell  in  this  manner  are  widis  and  flat  curves,  fo  as  not 
to  neceffitate  the  bending  of  the  (hell  into  delicate  hollows.  The  (bell 
heated  with  boiling  is  applied  with  glue,  and  kept  in  place  by  heavy 
preflure  till  the  two  furfstces  are  firmly  united. 

4836.  '^T. 

FRAME.      Tortoife    fliell    or    horn    and  ftained  wood. 
German  (?)       17th    century.       28f    in.    by   24   in. 
Bought,  \os. 

4837-  '$1^ 

FRAME.     Tortoife    fliell    or    horn    and    ftained    wood. 
German  (?)     17th  century.    2 1|^  in.  by  19  in.    Bought, 
I  ox. 

4838.  'SI. 

FRAMK    Tortoife    Ihell    or   horn    and    ftsuned    wood. 
German  (?)    17th  century.    10  in.  by  pin.    Bought,  5^; 

4839-  '57- 

FRAME.     Tortoife    fhell    or    horn    and    ftained    wood. 
German  (?)     17th  century.     8  in.  by  6  in.     Bought,  ^s. 
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5893-  '59^ 

FRAME.  Wood,  carved,  gilt,  and  painted,  probably  the 
..  framework  or  frontifpiece  of  an  ambrey  or  fmall  cup- 
board Italian,  15th  century.  H.  4.  ft.  10  in.,W.  3  ft.  4  in. 
Bought,  19/. 

Whedier  this  has  been  intended  for  ecclefiaftical  ufe  or  not  is 
doubtful.  If  fo,  it  has  been  for  the  front  of  a  finall  cupboard  to  hold 
the  oils  ufed  in  the  adminiftradon  of  the  (acraments.  What  is  curious 
is  that  the  frame  reprefents  a  piece  of  conftruded  perfpedive,  the  little 
panels  of  the  arch,  etc.  clofing  into  a  given  point  of  fight.  It  is 
interefting  as  an  inftance  of  the  daring  violation  by  the  cinquecento 
architedis  of  ibme  of  the  principles  that  had  governed  architediure  and 
decoration  before  that.  The  method  of  decoration  exemplified  on  this 
fmall  fcale  has  been  applied  by  the  architedis  of  Northern  Italy  to 
architediural  fii^ades  brought  near  the  eye,  for  particulars  of  which  we 
may  refer  to  the  Prefiice. 


148-   '69. 

FRAME  for  Mirror  or  Pifture.     Wood,  carved  and  gilt, 
of   architeftural    defign.       Italian.        15th    century, 
H.  16J  ft,  W.  i6i  in.     Bought,  3/. 

A  complete  architedural  doorway  compofition.  Two  wooden 
colunms  on  an  archite6hiral  bafe  fupport  the  architrave.  On  this  are 
arabefques  and  a  fhield,  the  arms  on  which  are  no  longer  to  be  de- 
ciphered. A  projediing  cornice  finifhes  the  top.  An  inner  cut 
moulding  forms  the  adual  fiame,  which  is  a  complete  fquare,  to  which 
the  architediural  exterior  forms  a  fort  of  introdudion. 


6867.   '60. 

FRAME  for  a  Pifture.     Carved  and  gilt  wood.     Italian. 
15th  century.     11 J  in.  by  6\  in.      Given  by  Signor 
Gagliardl 
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7150,  '60. 

FRAME  of  a  Mirror.  .  Wood,  carved  and  partly  gilt; 
compoiition  of  fcroU  work,  griffins,  &c.,  furmounted 
by  a  vafe  of  fruit,  fupported  on  two  horfes*  heads.  Italian. 
1 6th  century.  H.  i  ft.  11  in.,  W.  i  ft  5it  in.  Bought, 
i/.  10/. 

A  rich  piece  of  Venetian  or  Florentine  work,  forming  a  ibrt  of 
monumental  tablet  with  proje£king  wings.  The  carving  on  the  top  is 
fmaller  and  finer  than  that  on  the  fides.  The  wood  is  walnut,  with 
portions  gilt. 


1 183.    '64. 

FRAME  of  a  Mirror  or  Pidure,  formed  by  two  columns 
fupporting  an  entablature  and  pediment;  in  lacquer 
work  of  colour,  gilt  arabefques,  and  mother  of  pearl.  Ve- 
netian or  Genoefe(?)  About  1580.  Containing  a  painting 
of  later  date.     H.  13^  ft.,  W.  9J  in.     Bought,  7/. 

An  obvious  imitation  of  Indian  work,  that  may  be  compared  with 
the  boxes  or  coffrets  in  the  fame  material  and  ornamented  in  the  £ime 
manner.  It  is  probably  from  Venice  or  Genoa.  Both  thofe  maritime 
flates  imported  and  imitated  Oriental,  Chinefe,  and  other  exotic  manu- 
factures, with  which  their  extenfive  commerce  brought  them  in 
contact. 


5794-  '59- 

FRAME  for  a  Pidture.     Carved  wood.     W^ith  raifed  ara- 
befques.     Italian.      i6th  century.      H.    2  ft.   4^   in., 
W.  I  ft.  10  in.     Bought,  i/.  2/.  9//. 

On  the  fides  are  narrow  panels  or  pilafters,  on  which  are  cut 
arabefque  ornaments  in  relief.  The  top  ends  in  a  bold  corona  or 
cornice  above  the  framework,  and  a  fimilar  projeding  cornice  or  firing 
compofed  of  feveral  members  finifhes  the  bafe  of  the  flrudure. 
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FRAME  to  a  Painting  in  oil.  Portrait  of  a  young  lady 
in  Swifs  coftume.  Italian  or  German  frame  of  i6th 
century.  H.  2  ft.  8  in.,  W.  a  ft.  i  in.  Bought,  with  painting 
(Soulages  Coll.),  50/. 

A  frame,  half  imitative  of  church  monumental  and  half  in  a  ftyle 
fuitable  to  wood  carving  tablets  of  the  day,  of  an  archite£lural  kind. 
The  top  is  a  cornice  with  a  broken  pediment  and  mafk  in  the  centre, 
flanked  by  pieces  like  the  antiiixes  of  antique  roofe.  On  the  bafe 
and  at  each  fide  are  fcrolls  cut  into  with  the  furfaces,  fcales,  leaves, 
etc.,  and  with  iwags  hanging  from  different  points.  The  whole  is 
maffive,  and  the  folid  intertwined  fcrolls  ^ive  the  efle£t  of  richnefs 
which  more  delicate  cutting  would  not  equal.  As  a  monumental  com- 
pofition,  the  fides  and  top  and  bafe  not  being  repetitions  of  each  other 
but  feparately  confidered,  this  fort  of  conflru6lion  of  a  pi6lure  frame 
deferves  obfervadon.  It  is  poffibly  Italian,  but  more  probably  German. 
It  formed  part  of  the  Soulages  Collection. 


4^15-   S7^ 

FRAME  for  a  Pidure  or  Mirror.     Wood,  carved  and 
gilt     Italian.    1 6th  century.    3  ft.  1 1  ^  in.  by  4  ft.  5  in- 
Bought,  10/. 

The  ornamental  work  on  the  top  and  fides  of  this  frame  flarts  from 
a  centre  on  each  of  the  four  fides  of  the  frame,  and  forms  elongated 
S-ihaped  curves  towards  the  comers.  Thefe  members  are  broad,  and 
are  crofTed  by  finer  cut  work,  the  lines  running  more  or  lefs  in  an  oppo- 
fite  direction  to  fill  the  fpaces  fb  left.  The  wood  is  fharply  pierced  out, 
giving  decifion  and  diflindion  to  the  finer  lines.  It  reminds  us  of  the 
knot  work  in  the  Irifh  fculpture  and  goldfmith's  work ;  but  this  refem- 
blance  is  in  •general  eflFe£l  only.  For  carved  and  gilt  wood  work  it  is, 
perhaps,  over  wiry.     The  glafs  is  Venetian  plate,  bevelled  at  the  edges. 
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FRAME  for  a  Pifture.      Carved  wood,  pierced  openwork. 
Italian.      i6th  century.     10^  in.  by  9  in.      Bought, 
2/.  16/. 


7816.  '62. 

FRAME.     Wood,  carved  and  gilt  in  the  renaiflance  ftyle ; 
the  frieze  of  arabefque  foUage.     Italian.     1 6th  century. 
H.  5  ft.,  W.  4  ft  3  in.     Bought,  45/. 


7820.  '61 

FRAME;    carved  wood     Architeftural  defign,  painted 
with  arabefques  and  parcel   gilt.     Italian.     i6th  cen- 
tury.    H.  6  ft,  W.  4  ft.  7  in.    Bought. 

There  is  but  one  complete  frame  of  this  delcription  in  the  mufeum ; 
and  the  peculiarity  of  the  work .  deferves  carefiil  examination.  It  is  an 
architedural  frame  ftanding  on  a  bafe  and  furmounted  by  a  cornice  and 
bold  proje6ling  corona.  It  is  in  the  form  of  the  do6r  of  a  fhrine,  or  of  a 
monumental  recefi,  intended  for  a  definite  place  on  a  wall  over  one  of 
the  openings,  fuch  as  were  made  for  tabernacles  in  the  altar  backs  of 
the  early  14th  century,  or  quartocento  defigns.  The  pilafters,  cornice, 
bafe,  etc.,  are  decorated  with  fmiple  giulloche  ornament,  egg-and-tongue 
moulding  under  the  cornice,  etc.  On  the  plinth  are  arabeique 
defigns.  Thefe  ornaments  are  not  carved  but  painted  in  white,  and 
fet  off  with  gilding.  The  details  repreienting  relief  are  painted  with  a 
(light  indication  of  fhadows.  The  ground  is  blue.  Time  has  mellowed 
this  into  the  tone  of  the  ultramarine  afh,  and  the  white  into  a  pearly  grey 
or  ftone  colour.  There  are  two  fhields  in  two  corner  panels  below  the 
fide  pilafters  on  the  plinth.  They  are  charged  with  a  bend  finifler,  on 
which  are  three  rofes  with  a  fun  in  (plendour  above.  Both  ihields  ate 
alike. 
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FRAME   for  a   Pifture,      Carved  and   gilt  wood,   with 
bufts,    children,  and   foliage.      Italian.      i6th   century, 
H.  4  ft  2^  in.,  W.  3  ft.  2^  in.     Bought,  8/. 


4044.  '56. 

FRAME  for  PiAure  or  Mirror.     Wood,  carved  and  gilt. 
Italian.     About  1560.    H.  2  ft.  8  in.,  W.  2  ft.  Bought, 
5/.  I5r. 


FRAME  for  a  Pidhire  or  Mirror.  Carved  and  gilt  wood, 
enriched  with  mafks,  cupids,  &c.  Italian.  17th  cen- 
tury. H:  5  ft.  II  in,,  W.  5  ft.  i-Jin.  Bought  (with  painting. 
No.  5470.  '56),  19/.  \05. 

The  mafks  occupy  the  corners.  The  figures  are  well  carved  after 
nature.  From  the  angles  flart  long,  undulating  garlands,  which  run 
through  the  finer  arabefque  work.  Thefe  are  longer  and  heavier  than  the 
arabefiiue.     Bold  rolling  fcrolls  cro6  it  alfo,  coming  from  the  centres. 


.  8440.   '63. 

FRAME  for  a  Pifture.  Carved  and  *gilt  wood,  with 
various  mouldings,  the  moft  prominent  being  decorated 
with  a  perforated  vine  fcroll,  with  grapes.  Italian.  17th  cen- 
tury. H.  5  ft.  5  in.,  W.  4  ft.  3  in.  Bought  (Soulages  Coll.), 
20/. 

An  example  of  undercut  carved  work,  fuch  as  was  made  in  great 
quantities  both  in  Florence  and  Venice. 
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768.  '65. 

FRAME^  belonging  to  a  Painting  in  oil.  Portrait  of  a 
man  in  a  fur  cloak  and  cap,  holding  a  rofary.  Signed 
'^  Heinrich  Schwahn."  i6th  century.  Frame :  Italian  or 
German,  17th  century.  Pidure  :  i6th  century.  H.  4  ft.  i  in., 
W.  3  ft.  6  in.     Bought,  with  painting  (Soulages  Coll.),  80/. 

This  frame  confifts  of  an  outer  frame  or  fet  of  moulds.  Of  thefe 
the  notable  and  central  feature  is  a  roll  of  grapes,  fruit  and  leaves 
rolled  over  and  under  cut.  Between  this  and  the  pi6lure  is  a  broad 
deprefled  openwork  border,  filled  with  arabefque  work,  flardng  from 
centres  on  each  fide.  On  the  top  and  fides  demi-figures  ifTue  midway  in 
the  length.  On  one  fide  is  a  little  cupid  on  the  fhoulders  of  a  rudely 
cut  Venus  and  fhooting,  perhaps  at  the  former  tenant  of  the  frame. 
Litde  figures  of  nymphs  correfpond  on  the  oppofite  fide.  The  work 
is  rather  efiedive  and  rich  than  well  cut.     Of  uncertain  nationality. 


7838.   '61. 

FRAME.  Wood,  carved  and  gilt.  The  circular  opening 
furrounded  by  two  cupids,  with  a  cherub  at  the  top, 
the  foot  fupported  by  two  dolphins.  Italian.  17th  century. 
H.  I  ft.  loj  in.,  W.  loj  in.     Bought,  2/.  8/. 


334^-  '5^- 

FRAME  for  a  Pifture.     Wood,  carved  and  gilt,  fcroll 
foliage  and  feftoons  of  fhiit.     Italian.     17th  or    i8th 
century.     17  in.  by  14-^  in.     Bought,  i/.  lo^. 


1048.  '53. 

FRAME.     Carved  and  gilt  wood,  for  a  miniature.     Vene- 
tian.    About   1700.     H.  8|  in.,  W.  7^  in.      Bought, 
4/.  los. 
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46.  *5^. 

FRAME  of  a  Mirror.     Wood,  carved  and  gilt.     Italian 
(Venetian).      About   1700.     H.   15^  in.,  W.  11^  in. 
Bought,  4/. 

A  delicate  piece  of  free  carving  from  Venice.  There  is  an  inner 
frame  of  plain  work  cut  into  the  form  of  a  fantaftic  ihield,  and  in  and 
out  of  the  broken  curves  of  which  it  is  compofed  are  branches  of 
foliage  defigned  from  nature.  The  Venetian  mirrors  of  this  fmall  fize 
are  generally  engraved  with  a  figure  in  the  middle  of  the  glafs,  and  fome 
kind  of  ornamental  border. 


FRAME.      Carved  and  gilt  wood,  with  "benitier,"  or 
holy   water  ftoup    attached      Italian.      i8th  century. 
H.  16  in.,  W.  12  in.     Bought,  12/.  is.  6d. 

Intended  to  hold  a  devotional  pidure  for  the  bedroom  or  oratory  of 
a  private  houfe. 

7730.  "6z. 

FRAME  for  a  miniature.     Carved  pear  wood.     Modern 
Italian  (Florentine).     12  in  by  8^  in.     Bought,  12/. 

7881.  '61. 

FRAME.     Wood.     Parcel-gilt,  and  carved  in  high  relief, 
with  birds  and  monfters,  furmounted  by  an  eagle  killing 
a  ferpent     Modern  Italian.     i^\  in.  by  12^  in.     Bought. 

8051.  '62. 

FRAME.  Carved  wood.  Arabefque  open  pattern  on 
matted  gold  ground ;  containing  a  photograph.  Modern 
Italian  (Sienefe).  1 8f  in.  by  1 1^\  in.  Bought  (International 
Exhibition,  1862),  7/. 
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The  modern  Florentine  and  Sienefe  carving  of  arabefques,  animals, 
and  (mail  figures  comes  next  to  the  beft  French  work  of  the  day  in 
point  of  excellenee.  It  is  lefs  exa£t  and  fcholar-like  in  point  of  defign, 
but  freer  and  more  eaiy  in  execution. 


805^.   ^62. 

FRAME.      Carved    and    gilt    wood.      Modem    Italian 
(Sienefe).     H.  3  ft.  io|  in.,  W.  3  ft.  2  in.     Bought 
(International  Exhibition,  1862),  8/. 


^Z9Z^    55- 

[AMES  of  Backgammon  and  Chefs ;  a  board.  Of 
various  coloured  woods  with  burnt  fcrolls,  the 
chequers  of  animals,  birds,  and  flowers.  The 
interior  ornamented  with  groups  of  camels  and 
figures,  bordered  with  carvings  in  relief,  coloured,  of  men 
playing  at  various  games,  containing  29  draughtmen,  carved 
on  both  fides  with  animals.  Englifh.  About  1660.  31^  in. 
by  19  in.     Bought  (Bernal  Coll.),  10/.  10/. 

The  chefs  or  draught-board  is  inlaid  with  animals  in  light  wood  on 
the  dark  (quares,  and  flowers  in  dark  wood  on  the  light  or  white  (quares. 
Some  of  the  ornament  is  inlaid,  and  has  portions  of  the  inlaid  materials 
left  of  fufficient  thicknefs  to  be  carved  in  low  relief.  For  a  modern 
example  on  a  large  fcale  of  this  clafs  of  inlaid  decoration,  fee  the  French 
Cabinet,  No.  721.  '69. 

In  the  middle  of  the  backgammon  board  is  a  compofition  of 
figures  reprefenting  a  merchant  departing  on  his  travels.  Two  are 
miaking  lamentation  over  his  departure.  On  the  oppofite  table  in  the 
middle  is  a  correfpondmg  reprefentation  of  the  fame  peribn,  returning 
and  unloading  his  camels  of  the  wares  they  are  bringing  home.  In  the 
angles  round  the  compofition  are  emblematic  reprefentations  of  the 
elements,  earth,  air,  fire,  and  water  \  or  of  the  dangers  of  travel  and 
the  rifks  of  commerce. 
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The  principal  intereft  of  the  decoration  confifts  in  the  minute  repre- 
(entation  of  various  games  in  ufe  in  this  country  at  the  date  of  its 
execution.     Eight  games  are  reprefented. 

Thefe  various  games  given  in  detail  form  the  decorations  on  the 
edges  of  the  inner  or  backgammon  board,  which  are  raifed  and  form 
for  each  fide  of  the  board  a  long  panel  about  an  inch  and  a  half 
in  width.  Theie  reprefentations  are  made  in  inlaid  woods.  The 
woods  are  not  only  inlaid  in  flat  marquetry,  but  the  material  is  left 
thick  enough  in  projection  to  allow  of  a£tual  reliefs  to  be  cut  in  it 
on  the  fur&ce.  The  eight  games  were  common  in  England  in  the 
17th  century,  to  the  middle  of  which  or  fomewhat  later  this  piece 
of  curious  woodwork  may  be  referred.  To  begin  with  the  long 
upright  panel  on  the  extreme  right  of  the  board  (fpefbtor's  leftj,  we 
have  the  game  of  (hovel  board,  which  is  played  with  flat  weights  of 
metal.  At  one  end  of  the  board  a  line  is  drawn  about  three  or  four 
inches  from  the  edge  and  parallel  with  it.  Another  line  is  drawn  four 
feet  further.  Over  this  the  weight  mufl  be  fhoved  or  the  ffaroke  does 
not  count.  Each  player  has  four  weights,  and  flands  oppofite  the 
marks  above  mentioned.  They  (hove  their  weights  alternately.  The 
judgment  of  the  play  is  to  give  (iiflScient  impetus  to  the  weight  to  carry 
it  beyond  the  mark  nearefl  to  the  edge  of  the  board.  If  it  falls  from 
the  table  into  a  trough  contrived  for  its  reception,  the  throw  or  flroke 
is  not  counted  ;  if  it  hang  over  without  falling  it  counts  for  three ;  if 
it  lie  between  the  line  and  the  edge,  for  two  ;  if  on  the  line  or  over 
the  firft  line,  for  one.  The  number  of  the  game  for  two  is  ii,  but 
it  is  extended  when  there  are  four  players.  The  boards  were  of  various 
lengths,  and  if  perfedly  linooth  and  level,  of  value  in  proportion.  The 
width  was  3  feet  to  3  feet  6  inches.  Strutt,  from  whom  this  account 
is  taken,  had  feen  one  39  feet  2  inches  long,  and  3  feet  broad. ^ 

A  partial  revival  has  been  made  in  the  modern  game  of  fquails. 

There  are  in  this  reprefentation  players  at  each  end,  two  and  two, 
and  one  (landing  at  the  back  of  the  board  as  umpire.  They  have  the 
full  bottom  wigs,  or  perhaps  the  hair  of  the  cavalier  dandies  ftill  worn 
long;  probably,  however,  this  marks  the  Dutch  fafhions  introduced 
after  the  Refloration  of  King  Charles  the  Second.  They  wear  the 
fiill  breeches  with  bunches  of  ribbon  at  the  knees  and  waift,  where 
they  are  tied,  of  the  Louis  XIV.  period.  The  coats  are  puffed  in 
the  fleeves,  long  to  the  knees,  with  rows  of  buttons,  and  the  waifl- 
coat  aUb  long,  and  clofe  buttoned  nearly  as  low  as  the  coat.     One 


^  Strutt.     Sports  and  Paftimes,  iv.  2.  xiv. 
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of  the  players  has  the  fhorter  waiftcoat  reaching  to  the  waift.  Their 
fhoes  have  large  rofettes.  The  ihirts  have  fiill  fleeves.  This  is 
pretty  neariy  the  dre&  of  the  Englifh  Court  fiom  the  days  of  Charles 
to  the  reign  of  Anne.  The  background  of  the  group,  which  is 
ftamped  with  a  pattern^  has  been  chequered  with  ink  to  make 
reckoning  tables  for  the  game. 

Following  the  top  panel  we  have  the  game  of  bat  and  ball :  the 
ball  being  heavy  and  the  player  armed  with  a  wooden  bat,  iquare, 
chequered  over  with  lines  to  give  it  a  hold  on  the  ball,  and  fattened  to 
the  arm  like  a  (hield ;  with  this  the  ball  was  kept  in  the  air.  Under 
the  name  of  Pallone  this  game  is  ftQl  in  ufe  in  Sicily  and  parts  of  Italy. 
The  players,  being  at  an  open  air  game,  are  here  without  coats,  and 
their  wide  fl^  beaver  hats  with  rofettes  of  ribbon  in  them  are  lying  on 
the  ground.     The  coats  and  breeches  are  black  or  vermilion. 

The  third  panel  on  this  leaf  reprefents  three  nine-pins  of  flender 
form. 

In  this  cafe  the  players  are  in  the  open  air,  and  are  playing  on  a 
framed  platform  with  a  panelled  backing  to  flop  the  balls  at  the  end.  A 
gentleman,  drefied  as  the  others  in  wide  breeches,  icarlet  ftockings, 
black  (hoes  with  rofettes,  hat  on,  is  bowling.  A  venerable  relative 
is  looking  on,  and  a  page-boy  in  fcarlet  livery  watching  to  give  the 
return  ball  to  the  player  as  ibon  as  he  (hall  have  delivered  his  ftroke  or 
ball.  At  the  further  end  we  fee  the  opponent  without  his  hat,  holding  up 
one  finger  to  mark  the  points  in  the  game.  Another  boy  is  leaning  over 
the  panel  back  or  fence,  in  order  to  roll  back  the  ball  along  a  fide 
channel  provided  for  that  purpofe.  A  fimilar  floping  channel  is  provided 
for  paffing  back  the  heavy  balls  ufed  in  modern  American  bowling  alleys. 
Trees  are  in  the  background,  fo  that  though  the  alley  is  a  wooden  plat- 
form it  is  not  covered  in  like  the  covered  alleys  ufed  for  modem  bowling 
games. 

The  top  panel  of  the  next  leaf  contains  a  game  of  trap  bat,  or 
rounders.  Both  of  thefe  games  were  played  very  fimilarly.  Either  a 
trap  is  ufed,  the  ball  being  placed  on  one  end  of  a  balanced  tongue  of 
wood,  which  is  ftruck  with  a  flick  or  bat ;  or,  inflead  of  a  trap  and  ball, 
a  flick  four  inches  long  by  one  or  one  and  a  half  thick,  pointed  at  both 
ends.  A  blow  on  one  point  fends  this  revolving  into  the  air.  The 
player  ftrikes  it  as  fiu*  as  he  can.  The  players  in  this  inflance  are  boys. 
One  is  mopping  his  head,  others  hold  their  hats  to  catch  the  ball,  and 
a  father,  tutor  or  fchoolmafler,  in  his  hat  and  coat  is  looking  on.  The 
feene  is  in  the  open  air. 

Next  to  this  we  have  nine-pins.  An  open  air  game  without  any- 
platform,  but  played  on  a  bowling    green.      One   of   the   pins    is 
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down,  and  a  boy  is  fetting  it  up  again.  A  poft  and  rail  prote6ls 
the  bowling  green  from  the  intrufions  of  cows,  and  on  this  players 
hang  their  clothes,  while  lookers-on  lean  againft  it.  One  fpedator 
leans  with  his  right  hand,  doubled  under  the  ihoulder,  on  a  long 
cane  fuch  as  Vandyck  puts  into  the  hands  of  Charles  the  Firft,  and 
others  of  his  portrait  subjects.  A  dog  is  barking,  and  enjoying  the 
general  fun. 

On  the  bottom  panel  we  have  the  game  of  rackets ;  three  young 
players  with  the  firing  bats,  ftill  ufed  in  tennis,  in  their  hands.  They 
are,  however,  not  in  a  court  but  out  of  doors. 

1  he  fourth  panel  on  this  (econd  leaf  has  a  game  played  on  a  board 
fomething  like  thofe  of  pin  bagatelle  now  ufed  by  children,  the  end  of 
the  board  having  an  upright  back  divided  into  fmall  arched  holes,  each 
numbered,  and  the  numbers  counting  for  the  fcore. 

The  table  is  here  brought  into  a  garden,  and  ftands  at  the  door  of 
a  kind  of  greenhoufe,  the  roof  being  apparently  of  glafs,  and  fhowing 
a  trellis  for  vines  within. 

There  are  two  players  and  a  third  gentleman  is  feated  clofe  befide 
a  young  lady  on  the  lawn.  She  wears  a  high  black  beaver  bonnet  or 
hat  with  flat  brim,  fuch  as  was  ufual  with  the  middle  claflfes  from  the 
time  of  Elizabeth,  and  has  as  yet  furvived  in  parts  of  Wales.  She  has 
her  hands  in  a  black  beaver  or  quilted  [filk  muflF  and  wears  a  ftiiF  gown 
which  (hows  a  flowered  quilted  petticoat  beneath.  A  fervant  is  pouring 
out  beer  for  thefe  lovers. 

A  portion  of  this  background  has  been  fquared  oflF  with  pen  and 
ink  for  a  marking  fcale. 

The  fourth  fide  or  bottom  panel  of  the  firft  leaf  illuftrates  the 
game  of  quintain,  of  which  there  were  feveral  kinds,  this  one  being 
that  of  riding  at  the  ring. 

There  are  four  cavaliers  in  hats  and  oftrich  feathers,  and  black 
Spanifh  leather  boots  turned  down  to  the  middle  of  the  calf.  They 
hold  the  lances  made  for  tilting  at  the  quintain,  maffive  at  the  handles 
and  ending  in  a  counterpoife  fo  as  to  enable  the  rider  to  manage  a 
(haft  heavy  enough  to  bring  down  the  dummy  horfeman  ridden  at. 
In  this  cafe  it  is  the  ring  merely.  There  is  a  fort  of  ornamental  arch, 
from  the  centre  of  which  a  ring,  hung  by  a  (hort  length  of  line,  is  drawn 
in  red  paint.  The  horfes  are  long-tailed  Roman-nofed  beafts  of  the 
Flemifh  breed,  and  are  marked  as  caparifoned  with  breaft-plates  of 
leather,  breeching  pieces,  cruppers,  etc. 

On  the  outfide,  one  half  the  board  is  arranged  for  the  game  of 
merits,  nine  men's  morris,  five-penny  morris,  a  game  which  is  of  fome 
antiquity  in  England.     It  is  played  on  a  boards  or  on  lines  on  the 
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open  ground,  or  cut  in  the  turf.  It  confifts,  as  here,  of  three  lines 
in  fquare,  one  iniide  the  other  with  points  in  the  middle  and  at  the 
jun<3ion  of  each  of  the  lines.  The  centres  are  joined  to  each  other, 
and  the  angles.  On  the  points  the  men  are  laid.  In  France  thefe 
were  pawns,  and  were  called  merelles.  It  is  played  by  children  by 
making  lines  and  holes  in  the  turf,  and  ufing  ftones  for  pieces.  Each 
of  the  two  players  has  nine  men,  and  tries  to  lay  his  men  in  complete 
rows  of  three,  and  to  prevent  his  adverfary  doing  it  by  interpofing  a 
man  of  his  own.  If  he  completes  a  line  he  can  take  any  one  of  his 
adverfaries'  men,  provided  it  is  not  in  a  complete  line  of  three. 
Shakeipeare,  fpeaking  of  a  ftormy  feafbn,  fays, 

'^  The  folds  ftand  empty  in  the  drowned  fields, 
And  crows  are  fatted  with  the  murrain  flock. 
The  nine  men's  morris  is  filled  up  with  mud.''^ 

Fox  and  goofe  is  played  with  17  men  or  geeie  againft  one  fox. 
Thefe  have  a  board  fometimes  fquare,  Ibmetimes  circular ;  fometimes 
made  with  holes  into  which  pegs  are  ftuck,  to  avoid  the  difplacement 
of  pieces  by  children  or  unquiet  players  fhaking  their  boards.  The 
geefe  have  to  block  the  fox  up,  taking  care  never  to  leave  a  goofe  alone 
with  a  vacant  hole  behind.  In  that  cafe  the  fox  can  jump  over  and 
take  the  goofe,  and  continue,  if  the  ftate  of  the  pieces  allows  it,  to  jump 
over  as  many  as  fuch  openings  give  him  the  power  to  take.  The  geefe 
if  carefully  played  muft  win  ;  but  cannot  move  backward,  and  if  once 
they  allow  the  fox  a  way  through  the  circle  by  taking  one  or  two,  it  is 
almoft  fure  that  the  fox  wins.  Modern  players,  to  nuke  it  more  even, 
allow  two  foxes. 

On  the  faces  of  the  pieces  are  the  following  animals  carved  in 
relief:  the  elephant,  camel,  tiger,  leopard,  hyena,  flag,  wolf,  horfe,  afs, 
bear,  Thibet  goat,  common  goat,  dog,  hare,  monkey,  fquirrel,  ram,  ewe, 
cow,  porcupine,  and  feveral  of  them  are  repeated.  The  fame  animal  is 
carved  on  the  two  fides  of  each  piece. 


783;?.   '61. 

GAMES  of  Backgammon  and  Chefs.     A  board.     Mar- 
quetry of  rofewood  and  holly,  in  fcrolls  and  flowers. 
Englifh.     17th  century.     L.  a8  in.,  W.  21  in.     Bought,  4/. 


^  **  Midfummer  Night's  Dreamy''  ii.  2.     Quoted  by  Strutt,  s.  iv.  xiii. 


L 
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The  work  on  this  is  a  fpecimen  of  the  Englifh  marquetry  that  was 
common  at  the  beginning  of  the  laft  century,  when  Dutch  deflgns, 
introduced  at  the  period  of  the  Revolution,  became  popular  in  England, 
and  were  imitated  and  reproduced  with  many  modifications.  Many  of 
fuch  defigns  as  we  here  fee  form  a  fort  of  coral  pattern,  generally  contained 
within  bold  marking  out  lines,  fo  as  to  make  broad  mafTes  of  the  defign, 
in' the  manner  of  Indian  fhawls  and  painted  woodwork^  from  which 
quarter  much  of  Dutch  defign  was  derived.  In  the  centre  is  a  double 
monogram,  T  -  A  •  R.  The  board,  befides  providing  for  backgammon 
and  chefs,  has  alfo  a  board  for  *'  nine  men's  morris  '*  and  *'  fox  and 
goofe." 

44^9.  '57. 

GAMES  of  Backgammon  and  Chefs.  A  board.  Maple 
woods,  inlaid  with  patterns  of  fruit,  leaves,  fleurs- 
de-lis  and  other  flowers ;  with  fteel  hinges  and  clafp.  French. 
1 6th  century.     2  ft.  7  in.  by  15^  in.     Bought,  2/.  15 J. 

This  board  has  chefs  fquares  on  the  outer  fide,  and  is  laid  out  on 
the  other  fide  for  a  merelles  or  nine  men's  morris.  It  has  been  made  to 
faflen  up  and  be  carried  travelling,  with  the  pieces,  dice,  &c.,  within  it. 

^9iT^  *6o. 

GAME  of  Draughts.  A  draughtfman.  Carved  wood. 
On  one  fide  is  painted  a  portrait  with  infcriptibn, 
on  the  other  are  two  fhields  of  arms.  German.  Dated 
1492.     Diam.  \\  in.     Bought,  2/. 

An  excellent  fpecimen  of  i6th  century  miniature  painting,  and  it  is 
gready  to  be  regretted  that  the  whole  fet  of  <nen  is  not  complete.  The 
woodwork  is  turned  in  the  lathe,  and  the  ground  funk  within  a  rim. 
This  is  gilt,  and  on  it  is  painted  a  lad/s  portrait.  The  face  is  well 
formed,  the  neck  long  and  graceful,  and  the  fhoulders  well  modelled 
and  proportioned.  Her  hair  is  light-brown,  and  the  head  covered  with 
a  South  German  cap  fitting  clofe  round  the  head,  tied  m  immediately 
above  and  carried  in  a  round  flifF  bag  behind  for  the  coils  of  her  back 
hair.  Round  the  portrait  is  die  legend,  KVNIGVNDE  .  H  .  V .  B  . 
Kunigunde  Duchels  of  Bavaria,  afterwards  Emprefs.  With  the  date 
1492.  The  outline  is  cleanly  drawn  with  a  light  decided  umber,  and 
coloured,  probably  in  water-colours  vamifhed  over.     The  drefs  is  cut 
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low  in  the  fkfliion  of  the  gowns  of  our  own  Catherine  of  Arragon,  with 
rich  gold  embroidery  in  bands  acrofs  the  bofom,  a  chemifette  of  fine 
lawn  gathered  round  the  bottom  of  the  neck  and  with  an  embroidered 
collar.  The  fleeves  are  put  over  and  hanging  as  broad  flaps.  Em- 
broidered borders  pafs  over  the  ihoulders  as  ftnips.  At  the  reverfe  of 
the  piece  are  two  coats  of  arms,  the  dexter : — chequey  diamondwife, 
argent  and  azure  for  Bavaria.    The  other  coat : — gules,  a  fefs  argent. 

GAME  of  Draughts  or  Backgammon.  A  draughtfman. 
Carved  wood  in  low  relief.  On  one  fide  are  two  men 
playing  bagpipes,  on  the  other .  peafants  dancing.  German. 
1 6th  century.     Diam.  \\  in.     Bought,  2/. 

Thefe  pieces  to  which  this  fpecimen  belongs  have  probably  ferved 
only  as  backgammon  men.  They  are,  anyhow,  remarkable  fpecimens 
of  careful  and  moft  ardftic  carving  on  a  fmall  fcale.  The  fubje£t  is,  on 
one  fide,  two  peafants,  one  playing  the  bagpipes  and  his  companion  the 
flageolet.  They  are  portly,  tun-bellied  men,  and  wear  the  doublet  and 
jerkin  tied  in  at  the  waifl,  and  country  boots  rolled  over,  the  ordinary 
peafant  drefs  of  Southern  Germany  in  the  i6th  century.  On  their 
heads  are  rough  caps.  The  relief  is  flat,  but  every  requifite  modelling 
has  been  contrived  in  it.  Behind  in  a  background  we  have  trees, 
and  a  village  with  tall  Bavarian  roofis  and  dormer  windows.  One  can 
diftinguifh  a  flork  on  one  of  the  roofs.  The  reverfe  has  a  man 
and  a  woman,  peafants  dancing  the  flow  balanced  meafure,  fiich  as 
is  reprefented  by  Dutch  painters  of  fiich  performances.  Their  hands 
are  joined  above  the  head,  while  the  other  two  are  held  out  in 
equipoife.  Here  again  we  fee  the  fame  exa£lnefs  of  coflume :  the 
village  wife  or  maid  in  the  long  apron  ^nd  bib,  with  fleeves  tucked 
up,  German  cap,  and  flockyigs  wrinkled  over  the  fhoes.  Behind  thefe 
are  the  fpires,  towers,  and  roofis  of  a  village.  It  is  to  be  noticed  that 
the  relief  of  this  figure  is  not  more  than  the  -^^nd  of  an  inch. 

^9Z^'  '60. 

GAME  of  Draughts.     A  draughtfman.     Carved  wood 
in  low  relief.     On  one  fide  is  a  bufl  portrait  crowned 
and  on  the  other  are  three  fhields  of  arms.     German.      i6th 
century.     Diam.  \\  in.     Bought,  *is. 
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The  head  is  crowned,  and  the  hair  cut  fquare  in  the  fa&ion  of 
France  and  Germany  in  the  i6th  century.  The  buft  gives  us  enough 
of  the  Are&  to  recc^nife  the  broad  collar  turned  over  and  the  immenfe 
Ihoulders  and  flecve,  lb  much  developed  in  order  to  give  the  appear- 
ance of  breadth  and  lize  to  the  figure  during  that  century,  when 
the  French  and  Englilh  kings  boaftcd  of  their  perlbnal  prefence. 
On  the  back  of  the  piece  are  three  Ihields,  the  ground  being  gilt,  and 
the  fliields  conjoined  by  a  tie  or  knot  lightly  drawn  in  brown,  perhaps 
faded  black;  above  the  fliields  is  a  crown  drawn  fimilarly,  and  the 
date  1504.  The  fliields  are  as  follows:  ift.  Gules,  a  fefs  argent; 
2nd.  Bendy  of  fix,  argent  and  azure  within  an  orle  gules.  3rd.  Gules, 
a  caflle,  or  (the  arms  of  Caflilc). 


220.     70. 

GAMES  of  Chefs  and  Backgammon.     A  board.     Walnut 
wood,  inlaid  with  tarfia  work  of  ftellate  and  interlaced 
form    in    light    wtxid    and    ivory.      Italian.       1 6th    century. 
L.  i8f  in. ;  W.,  when  open,  2  ft.  3 J  in.     Bought,  10/. 
Of  Certofino  inlaid  work. 


7849.    '61. 

GAMES  of  Chefs  and  Backgammon.     A  board.     Mar- 
quetry of  ivory  in  various  colours  and  cheftnut  wood. 
Italian.      l6th  century,      i  ft.  9  in.  by  i  ft  7  in.     Bought,  i/. 


280.  '6g. 

PNKSTAND.  Ebony  wood,  carved  and  ornamented 
I  with  maiks  and  frieze  of  hardwood  in  high  relief. 
j|  The  central  figure  is  a  triton  refting  on  a  bivalve 
H  ihell.  Executed  by  Luigi  FruUini  of  Florence, 
Modern  Italian.     L.  2  ft.,  H.  10^  in.     Bought,  40/. 
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352.    7°- 

TNIFE  Cafe,  one  of  a  pair.     Marquetry  of  various 
coloured  woods,  in  fluted,  leaf  and  fcroll  patterns, 
with  velvet  lining ;    vafe  ftiaped.     Engltfti.     Late 
i8th  century,     H.  \%\  in.,  diam.  ^  in.      Bought, 
11/.  the  pair. 

The  workmanfhip  of  this  and  the  two  following  objeds  is  a  good 
example  of  the  fkill  of  the  marquetry  makers  of  the  time  of  the  brothers 
Adam,  and  may  be  the  work  of  Lock  or  Heppelwhite,  cabinet-makers 
of  the  laft  forty  years  of  the  18th  century. 


3520.    70. 

KNIFE  Cafe,  one  of  a  pair.  Marquetry  of  various 
coloured  woods,  in  fluted,  leaf  and  fcroll  patterns, 
with  velvet  lining;  vafe  ihaped.  Englifli.  Late  i8th  cen- 
tury.    H.  1 8f  in.,  diam.  9  in.     Bought,  1 1/.  the  pair. 


Z^Z-    70- 

KNIFE  Cafe.  Marquetry  of  various  coloured  woods,  in 
fluted,  leaf  and  feftoon  patterns,  with  velvet  lining ; 
vafe  ftiaped.  Englifh.  Late  18th  century.  H.  15^  in., 
diam.  8  in.     Bought,  4/. 

2156-  ^sh- 

KNIFE  Cafe.  Carved  wood  punted ;  three  fatyrs  bound 
to  a  triangular  pedeftal  form  the  cafe,  which  refts  on 
three  harpies;  the  cover  is  furmounted  by  a  fphinx  holding 
a  fliield ;  the  cafe  contains  fix  fteel  knives  chafed  and  gilt, 
each  blade  and  handle  formed  in  one   piece.     Italian.     Dated 
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1564.    Cafe,  H.  13I  in.,  W.  5  in. ;  kmves,  L.  8|  in.   Bought 
(Bernal  Coll.),  10/.  los. 

The  bafe  is  decorated  with  imitation  jewels,  painted  in  glazes  over 
gilding.  The  centre  is  Tupported  by  three  black  latyrs  having  horfes' 
fore  hoofs,  and  two  of  them  drefTcd  with  Indian  feather  (kirts.  Their 
arms  and  legs  are  bound  by  linen  bands.  The  triangular  pedeftal,  at 
the  angles  of  which  they  (land,  is  painted  the  colour  of  Siena  marble. 
The  fphinx  on  the  top  is  fitting  on  its  hams,  holding  a  fcutcheon,  the 
arms  on  which  it  is  difficult  to  attempt  to  blazon;  the  head  turns 
nightly  and  is  crowned  with  bay  leaves.  A  fmall  Icutcheon  in  the 
centre  of  the  bale  contains  the  date  1564. 


^62.  'yo. 

KNITTING  Needle,  box  for.  "Prjonaftokkr."  Wood; 
carved  mth  flower  pattern,  and  the  initials  K.  M., 
with  lid  turning  on  a  pivot.  Icelandic  19th  century. 
L.  14  in.,  W.  if  in.     Bought,  i/. 


7225.  '60. 
lANTERN.  A  hanging  lantern  of  carved  wood, 
k  The  framework  decorated  with  figures  of  cupids, 
'  fatyrs,  and  ftrapwork.  The  figures  painted  after 
I  nature,  and  the  framework  gilt.  Venetian.  i6th 
century.  H.  7  ft.,  diam.  2  ft.  10  in.  Bought  (Soulages 
Coll.),  250/. 

The  compolition  of  this  remarkable  objed  confifts  of  a  fquare 
central  part,  once  glazed,  a  dome-fliaped  top,  and  a  fquare  fj^me 
ending  in  a  carved  bofs  below. 

The  central  panels  are  puflied  outwards  on  four  narrow  Hoping 
fide  panels  j  the  upright  fides,  which  are  the  longed,  divided  by  fmall 
circles.  All  thefe  panels  have  been  glazed  with  bevelled  plates.  On 
the  angles  are  four  female  terminal  figures  fupporting  the  top  frame 
mouldings  and  ending  in  bold  fcroU-fhaped  brackets,  decorated  with 
hanging  garlands  and  fcalework,  boldly  carved. 
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Above  thefc  figures  are  four  fitting  boys,  and  there  are  ibur  ]ong 
panels  of  glafs  between  them.  The  top  frames  of  thefe  panek  are 
carved  and  the  cut  worlc  on  them  is  of  archite^onic  character.  The 
dome-fliapcd  top  is  fonned  by  four  carved  brackets,  rifing  from  the 
angles  behind  the  heads  of  the  fitting  boys.  They  fupport  a  linaller 
(quare  frame,  and  on  that  nfes  a  central  bofs  in  the  ihape  of  a  round 
urn,  with  linen  fcarfs  on  the  fides.  Grotefque  figures  cover  the  (pace 
between  the  carved  brackets. 

Below  the  central  part  a  fmallcr  fquare  frame  is  conneded  with  the 
angles  by  figures  of  fatyrs,  placed  as  brackets,  their  heads  immediately 
under  the  terminal  figures  that  fupport  the  principal  feature  of  the 
flru^ure. 

The  bottom  finifhes  with  a  carved  bofs,  pierced  for  the  lamp 
to  pafs  through  and  reach  its  proper  pofition  infide  the  lantern. 

Chains,  with  a  counterpoife,  have  conne^ed  the  urn  on  the  top 
with  the  ceiling,  from  which  it  has  been  hung. 

The  female  terminal  figures,  the  boys  above  and  the  fatyrs  below 
them,  have  been  painted  of  the  natural  colours ;  the  carved  work  fliows 
the  remains  of  gilding. 

The  lantern  has  been  reproduced  by  Mr.  Franchi  in  metal  by 
electrotype,  and  coloured  to  imitate  the  original. 


7358.    '60. 
EDALLION.    Carved  pear  wood.     Circular  buft 
portrait  of  the  Emperor  Nero.      Dutch.     Dated 
1502.    Diam.  10^  in.    Bought,  il.  \os. 

yz^g.  '60. 

MEDALLION.     Carved  pear  wood.     Circular  buft  por- 
trait of  the  Emperor  Caligula.     Dutch,    Dated  15 10. 
Diam.  10^  in.     Bought,  il.  \os. 

This  medallion  conefponds  in  ftyle  and  material  with  No.  7258.  '60. 
The  Emperor  Caligula  is  reprefentcd  in  a  renaiflance  clafEc  helmet. 
The  word  "  Calig."  is  on  the  back.    The  piece  is  figned  "  Van  Helder 
Bach."     The  ground  or  bafe  is  coloured  black. 


n 
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MEDALLION.  Satin  wood,  elliptic.  A  female  head 
carved  in  high  relief,  with  ears  of  corn  in  the  hair, 
a  fymbolic  reprefentation  of  autumn,  in  black  wood  frame. 
Modern  Englifh.  By  G.  F.  Bridge.  Prize  objedt  in  the 
Society  of  Arts'  Competition,  1866.  Diam.,  including  frame, 
7  in.  by  8  in.     Bought,  5/.  los. 


MEDALLION,  oval.      Carved  boxwood.      Buft  of  an 
aged  man  unknown.     Flemifh.    Second  half  of  i6th 
century.     2 J  in.  by  if  in.     Bought  (Trofs  Coll.),  i/.  i6s. 

This  is  a  full-face  portrait  of  a  burgomafter,  mayor,  or  town 
counfeUor  of  one  of  thofe  great  municipal  centres,  the  cities  of  Flanders, 
which,  in  the  age  of  Charles  V.,  formed  (b  material  an  element  of  the 
ftrength  of  the  Empire.  The  doublet  is  buttoned,  the  cloak  lined  with 
fiir.  The  head  is  framed  in  by  the  quills  of  a  flifF  Spanifh  ruff,  and  the 
beard  is  iquare.  The  face  is  that  of  a  ferious  but  anxious  politician, 
rather  than  that  of  a  grave  judge  or  abflra£t  thinker.  The  fiill  &ce, 
in  fuch  l6w  relief  as  is  given  by  a  medallion,  is  icarcely  fatisfa£tory. 


iz^.  125a.  '64. 

MEDALLIONS  (two).  Circular;  carved  boxwood,  re- 
prefcnting  Our  Saviour  with  the  implements  of  the 
Paifion,  and  the  Virgin  furrounded  by  female  faints ;  the  two 
enclofed  in  a  filver-gilt  box.  Flemifh..  i6th  century.  Diam. 
i^  in.     Bought,  4/. 

Thefe  are  two  halves  of  a  box,  with  the  carvings  filling  the  bafe  of 
each  half.  One  portion  contains  the  typical  demi-figure  of  the  Redeemer 
taken  down  from  the  crofs,  with  which  Donatello  among  fculptors,  and 
numerous  painters,  have  made  us  familiar.  The  other  piece  contains 
an   alto-relievo   confifting  of  feveral  figures.    The  central  and  mofl 
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important  repreients  St.  Anne,  with  the  BleiTed  Virgin  below,  and  the 
Holy  Child.  In  the  foreground  are  the  Marys,  with  infants,  viz., 
Mary,  the  wife  of  Cleophas,  and  Mary,  the  mother  of  James. 

2,%t^.   '66. 

MEDALLION.  Carved  boxwood.  The  Virgin  and 
Child,  St.  Anne,  St.  James  the  Greater,  an  angel, 
and  a  male  and  female  figure  kneeling  at  two  faldftools;  in 
a  circular  filver  cafe  with  ftiutters,  (landing  on  an  open  work 
bafe,  and  furmounted  by  a  figure  of  our  Saviour  in  Majefty, 
forming  a  miniature  (hrine.  German.  1 6th  century.  H.  jf  in., 
W.  3  in.     Bought,  14/. 

The  woodwork  confifts  of  a  medallion  $  the  mounts  have  been 
added  fubfequendy. 

The  compofition  of  the  carving  confifts  of  the  two  fitting  figures  ; 
the  BlefTed  Virgin,  holding  in  her  lap  the  infant  Saviour,  who  is 
ftanding ;  and  St.  Anne  who  is  on  her  left.  In  fi*ont  are  two  figiures — that 
of  the  Donatorius,  or  giver  of  the  work,  and  his  wife.  They  are  in 
flowing  drefles,  and  kneel  before  two  low  faldftools,  covered  with 
cloths,  each  of  which  has  a  fiiield  in  front  without  armorial  bearings  ; 
they  are  of  the  fhape  ufual  in  Southern  Germany  at  the  end  of  the  15th 
century,  nearly  fquare,  and  the  lower  point  rounded  off  a  wide  curve. 
The  drefTes  have  loofe  fleeves  folded  back  at  the  wrifts. 

Behind  thefe  two  ftand — on  the  right  hand  St.  James  the  Greater, 
with  a  pilgrim's  hat  hanging  at  his  neck,  and  the  archangel,  St.  Michael, 
on  the  lefi. 

The  metal  work  is  fitted  clofe  to  the  carving,  and  the  femi-circular 
doors,  as  well  as  the  back,  are  engraved  with  light  arabefque  work. 
The  ftand  is  oblong,  pierced  with  open  quatrefoils  and  archite£tural 
mouldings  fpread  out  to  form  a  wide  foot.  A  fcutcheon,  with  fcroll 
volutes  on  its  edges  and  a  cherub  mafk  in  front^  fupports  the  ftanding 
figure  that  finifhes  the  top.  Probably  Niirnberg  or  Augfl^urg  work  of 
the  end  of  the  15th  century,  or  early  in  the  i6th. 

754^.   '61. 

MEDALLION.     Boxwood,  carved  in  relief,  with  a  buft 
portrdt  of  a  bearded  man  in  a  flat  cap,  and  infcribed^ 
"  Ulric  Ehinger,"    German.     Dated  1533.    School  of  Albert 
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Diirer,   probably   executed    at    Nuremberg.      Diam.    i^   in. 
Bought,  3/.  1 3 J.  6//. 

The  head  reprefents  a  man  of  middle  age,  with  folid  features,  bold 
and  thoughtful  forehead,  fuch  as  we  appropriate  to  the  ideal  counfellor, 
chancellor  or  minifter  of  ftate.  The  neck  is  (hort,  the  beard  crifp 
and  fhort,  curled  over  all  parts,  and  fuggeftive  of  the  folid  vigoiu:  of 
48  or  50  years.  Round  the  rim  are  the  titles  **  Comes  et  confiliarius 
Aulicus  Cse&rex  Majeftatis,"  Count,  member  of  the  Aulic  (Privy) 
Council  of  His  Imperial  and  Royal  Apoftolic  Majefty. 

4669.  't^g. 

MEDALLION  Portrait.  Carved  boxwood,  of  a  man 
in  German  coilume  of  the  i6th  century,  infcribed 
'*  Wolfganngus  Poemer  1524,''  with  initials  of  Albert  Diirer, 
of  Nuremberg.     Diam.  3  J  in.     Bought,  20/. 

The  head  is  exquifitely  modelled.  The  material,  boxwood,  leaves 
us,  perhaps,  as  complete  a  portrait  as  if  it  had  been  painted.  The 
bead  is  thrown  up  as  of  an  intelligent  man  liftening  to  a  queftion.  The 
eyes  are  well  hollowed  round,  clear  and  full  opened.  The  beard 
ihort  and  grifly.  The  hands  are  clafped  with  a  certain  expreffion  of 
compofure.  The  head  is  covered  with  a  clofe  flcull  cap,  while  the 
German  flap  hat,  with  the  rim  in  four  flaps  or  divifions,  is  looped  up. 
The  head  is  noble  in  its  general  proportions  and  oudine.  The  drefs  is 
a  loofe  cloak  of  Saxony  cloth,  with  dreiTed  lambfkin  lining,  fhown  in 
the  broad,  lapel  or  turned  collar.  The  A.  D.  of  Albert  Diirer  is 
added  on  the  rim  of  the  medallion.  No  notice,  amongft  the  records 
of  Albert  Diirer's  works,  is  given  us  of  this  particular  medallion, 
though  he  certainly  left  ibme  fuch  behind  him.  The  greater  portion 
of  the  medallions  and  carved  portraits  attributed  to  the  artift  mufl  be 
taken  to  be  pieces  executed  by  fcholars  from  drawings  or  Sketches  of 
the  mailer. 


^40.  '53- 

MED  AT  J  JON,    carved    in    boxwood,   in    high    relief. 
Circular  ;    St.   Martin   fharing   his   cloak   with    the 
beggar.     German.     About  1500-20.     Diam.  if  in.     Bought^ 
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Cleanly  carved.     It  reprefents  St.  Martin  on  horfeback,  dividing  his 
cloak  with  his  fword  and  the  beggar  in  front. 


MEDALLION   Portrait  of  a  man,  carved  in  boxwood. 
German.     About  1550.     Diam.  2  in.     Bought^  i/. 

This  is  a  medallion  head  in  box,  mounted  on  cheftnut.    It  has  been 

fo  made  originally.     The  face  looks  to   the  left.     The  flapped  cap  is 
looped  up,  in .  the  fidhion  of  the  time ;  the  hair  held  or  covered  by  a 

net,  of  which  the  band  might  be  taken  for  the  firing  or  faflening  of  the 

cap.     The  fhirt  is  of  fine  lawn.     An  ample  cloak  lined  with  fur  hangs 

from  the  fhoulders. 


181.    "6^. 

MEDALLION.      Carved  boxwood.     Buft  of  a  young 
lady  unknown.     German.     About  1525-30.     Diam. 
2  in.     Bought  (Trofs  Coll.),  i/.  16 J. 

The  forehead  is  high  and  fquare,  the  hair  drawn  off  and  hanging 
down  in  front  of  the  neck.  There  is  a  broad  velvet  hat  but  no  veil. 
The  flap  of  the  hat  is  looped  up  with  a  jewel.  The  gown  is  made  to 
fit  clofe  round  the  bofom  and  fhoulders,  and  clofes  round  the  neck  with 
a  high  collar.    The  figure  is  that  of  a  young  girl  of  twenty. 


180.  '6^: 

MEDALLION.     Carved   boxwood.     Buft  of  a  young 
man  unknown.      German.      About    1550.      Diam. 
*i\  in.     Bought  (Trofs  Coll.),  i/.  i6j. 

The  features  are  coarfe  but  ferious,  and  are  well  modelled ;  the 
thicknefs  of  lips  and  heavy  nofe  and  brows  are  all  modelled  with  care 
and  feeling.  The  hair  is  cut  low  over  the  eyes,  and  fomewhat  relieves 
the  homely  expreffion  of  the  features.  *  The  drefs  is  quilted  and  fitted 
round  the  neck.  Like  all  thefe  puffed  and  gathered  overcoats,  it  is 
flafhed,  to  fhow  the  iadn  lining  within. 
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1 151.  '64. 

MEDALLION.  Carved  boxwood,  fet  in  a  hemifpherical 
frame  (probably  the  half  of  a  hinged  bead),  repre- 
fenting  St.  George  and  the  Dragon.  German.  Second  half 
of  15th  century.     Diam.  i  in.     Bought,  i/.  4J. 

This  litde  figure  of  a  mounted  knight  at  fiill  galop  flaying  the 
dragon  is  cut  in  all  but  complete  relief.  The  figure,  drefs  and  accoutre- 
ments of  the  &int  are  completely  detailed.  The  height  of  St.  George, 
horse  and  all,  is  not  above  three-quarters  of  an  inch.  On  the  left 
(houlder  we  fee  the  fmall  efcutcheon  containing  the  arms  of  the  rider 
worn  in  adlion  for  recognition  by  his  followers  or  friends.  The  helmet 
is  of  the  pointed  form,  a  fleel  cap  with  openings  for  fight,  and  a  wreath 
or  fcarf  wrapped  round  it,  as  in  the  time  of  Henry  IV.  Thefe  parts  are 
fb  minute  that  they  can  only  be  feen  by  the  help  of  a  glafs.  Behind  is 
the  princefs  kneeling  to  watch  the  ifTue  of  the  combat. 

89.  '66. 

MEDALLION.     Boxwood,  circular,  in  gilt  metal  frame ; 
three-quarter  head  of  an  elderly  man.     German  (?). 
17th  or  early  i8th  century.     Diam.  if  in.     Bought,  4/.  5^. 

A  portrait  medallion  three-quarter  hct  of  an  Univerfity  dodlor  or 
profeflbr  in  the  gown  of  his  faculty,  with  his  1 7th  century  cafTock 
underneath.  The  head  is  fquare,  the  nofe  large,  indicating  fagacity, 
the  brows  contra£ted,  not  by  foumefs  of  temper,  but  the  flruggle  of 
thought.  This  is  evidendy  life-like,  but  there  are  no  means  of  iden- 
tifying it  with  any  known  perfonage. 

MEDALLION.      Carved  boxwood.     Elliptic ;   portrait 
of  a  gentleman    in   rich   armour.      Italian.     About 
1680.     4  in.  by  3  in.     Bought,  4/. 

The  head  is  fUl,  and  the  features  thoie  oi  a  man  of  30.  The 
wig  is  the  fiill  bottomed  peruke,  introduced  in  the  days  of  Louis  XIV., 
when  the  old  cavalier  coiffure  of  long  natural  hair  had  died  out.  The 
armour  is  damafked  an  the  cofUy  fafhion  of  late  Italian  work  of  the 

p.  M 
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day,  as  we  fee  by  the  ftripes  or  bands  fo  delicately  carved  in  this 
miniature*  The  long  buttoned  doublet  belongs  to  the  drefs  of  cavaliers, 
late  in  the  17th  century.  There  is  no  evidence  to  indicate  the  name 
of  the  peribn  reprefented. 

807.    '69. 

MEDALLION  Portrait.  Limewood,  carved  in  low 
relief,  with  portrait  buft  of  the  Princess  Maria  Pia. 
The  work  of  L.  Frullini.  Modern  Italian.  L.  8  in.,  W.  7^  in. 
(Paris  Exhibition,  1867.)     Bought,  12/. 

The  head  fiill  &ce,  and  the  defign  exprefled  b  relief,  not  much 
greater  than  that  of  a  modern  coin. 

MEDALLION  Portrait  of  a  man,  carved  in  boxwood. 
Ruffo-Greek.     i6th  or   17th  century.     Diam.  a  in. 
Bought,  i/. 

S9^9^  '50- 

MEDALLION.  Carved  wood.  Star-fhaped,  minutely 
fculptured  in  open  work,  with  many  figures  of  faints 
and  angels.  Ruflb-Greek.  i6th  or  17  th  century.  Diam. 
3  J  in.     Bought 

The  details  are  cut  with  extreme  minutenefs  and  the  head  is  ex- 
prei&ve.  Carvings  of  this  defcription  are  executed  in  the  monaftic 
eftablifhments  of  Ruffia. 

gyz.  '69. 

MEDALLION.  Wood,  carved  in  low  relief  with  a  faint 
kneeling  in  prayer  ;  with  frame  and  glafs.  Modern 
Ruffian.  Diam.  2^  in.  Given  by  the  Ruffian  Commiffioner. 
(Paris  Exhibition,  1867.) 

An  example  of  modern  Ruffian^conventual  carving.  The  faint  is 
reprefented  in  a  cope  and  ftole  kneeling  before  a  finall  defk  or  altar,  on 
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which  is  a  crofs.  A  cloud  with  rays  iiTuing  from  it  hangs  above  the 
defk.  The  head  and  the  devotional  expreffion  of  the  face  are  fkilfully 
defigned  and  executed.  The  reft  of  the  work  is  not  equal  to  this 
portion. 


MINIATURE  fculpture.  A  bead,  carved  in  boxwoodi 
for  devotional  ufe,  opening  by  a  hinge ;  with  figures 
of  St.  Jerome  and  St  Catherine  on  the  interior  face  of  each 
hemifphere.     French.     About  1500.     Diam.  if  in.     Bought^ 

19/.  lOS. 

The  general  form  has  been  obtained  in  the  lathe.  It  is  carved  on 
the  outfide  in  the  minuteft  way  with  flamboyant  French  flowii^ 
window  traceiy ;  fuch  prevailed  in  the  north  of  France  and  Flanders 
at  the  fame  time  as  the  perpendicular  reticulation  which  fucceeded 
the  fine  traceiy  of  the  14th  century  in  our  own  country.  The  two 
half  fpheres  are  hinged  and  fattened  by  three  fine  gold  loops,  held 
together  by  a  pin  of  gold.  When  opened  the  infides  are  carved,  one 
with  St.  Jerome  (numbered  with  St.  Auguftine,  St.  Ambrofe,  and 
St.  Gregory,  as  one  of  the  four  do£lors  of  the  church,  known  by  his 
cardinal's  hat,  and  the  traditional  lion). 

On  the  oppofite  half  is  St.  Catherine  of  Alexandria,  a  noble  vii]gin 
of  great  learning,  who  was  martyred  by  Maximinus  on  the  rack.  She 
is  reprefented  with  a  hawk,  as  evidence  of  her  noble  birth,  and  Ihe 
holds  the  fword  and  wheel,  fymbols  of  her  martyrdom.  The  ground  is 
fculptured  with  fleur-de-lys. 

The  names  of  the  two  faints  are  carved  in  the  rims  that  furround 
the  feveral  compofitions  5  on  one,  SANCTA  KATHARINA  ORA 
PRO  NOBIS.  On  the  other,  SANCTE  HIERONIME  ORA 
PRO  NOBIS,  in  Roman  capitals. 

918.   '69, 

MINIATURE  fculpture.  One  leaf  of  a  diptych  or 
folding  devotional  tablet.  Boxwood,  carved  with 
the  Afcenfion,  the  Pentecoft,  and  other  religious  fubjeAs. 
French.     14th  century.     L.  6 J  in.,  W.  3  J  in.      (Paris  Exiii- 

bition^  1867.)     Bought,  20/. 

11  % 
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The  carvings  are  diftributed  through  five  panels.  On  the  right 
hand,  on  the  top,  is  the  Afcenfion.  The  Bleffed  Virgin  is  in  the  centre 
of  a  group  formed  by  herielf  and  the  apoftles,  and  the  feet  of  the  Saviour 
are  feen  below  a  cloud  as  He  afcends. 

In  the  fecond  top  panel  St.  Benedid,  Abbot,  is  ftanding  before 
a  14th  century  altar,  the  ends  divided  into  two  cufped  arch  panels. 
He  holds  the  paftoral  flaff  in  his  left  hand,  and  gives  benedidion 
with  his  right.  An  angel  in  the  right-hand  comer  iflues  from  a 
cloud  which  runs  into  the  top  moulding  of  the  panel,  and  holds  a 
icroll  that  runs  along  the  front  and  turns  the  comer  of  the  moulding. 
On  it  is  the  legend  **  Benedide  nunc  Benedic  -  te ; "  in  which  the 
grammar  is  twifted  to  fuit  the  play  on  the  name  Benedid.  A  feat, 
panelled  like  the  altar,  is  behind  the  Sunt. 

On  the  third  panel  is  the  defcent  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  The  Blefled 
Virgin  fits  in  the  centre  of  a  group  of  apoftles  looking  up,  while  the 
typical  dove  is  deicending. 

On  the  fourth  is  a  monk  in  a  frock  or  caflbck  only,  ftanding  before 
an  altar,  fimilar  to  that  in  the  iecond  panel,  on  which  he  holds  an  open 
book.  Another  monk  is  kneeling  in  the  corner  behind  him.  An  angel 
holds  a  fcroll,  as  in  the  fecond  panel,  on  which  is  read,  ^*  Tu  Maure  care 
^  es  fub  altare."    St.  Maur  is  a  Benedi£tine  faint. 

The  fifth  panel  extends  below  both  the  two  laft.  On  the  right- 
hand  fide  is  the  figure  of  the  Saviour  feated  and  crowned  with  a  fleur- 
de-lyfe  crown  of  the  13th  century  charader.  He  holds  an  orb  in  His 
left-hand  and  crowns  the  BlefTed  Virgin,  who  is  feated  at  His  fide 
on  the  right.  They  are  clothed  in  drapeiy  that  fidls  in  broad  fields. 
Sl  John  the  Baptift,  in  a  hair  garment,  ftands  on  their  left  and  points 
with  his  right  hand  to  a  medallion  on  which  is  the  Agnus  Dei ;  a  hole 
in  the  woodwork  (hows  where  fome  other  detail  has  been  removed. 
This  was,  probably,  a  hand  iii  benedidion  to  reprefent  the  Eternal 
Father. 

On  the  edges  of  the  containing  moulding,  where  they  are  not 
occupied  by  the  legends  detailed  above,  are  foliage,  vine  and  other  leaves 
carefiilly  detailed,  dogs  hunting  hares  and  running  rabbits  to  earth.  It  is 
probably  French  work  of  the  middle  of  the  14th  century. 

5i?4  to  5:34c.  '68. 

MINIATURE  fculpture.     Four  tablets.    Wood.     Each 
carved  in  low  relief  with  a  male  figure  grappling  with 
a  ferpent  Italian  ?   17th  century.   Each  |  by  f  in.    Bought,  ^l 
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Thefe  may  have  formed  tiny  panels  in  aid  of  larger  compofitions,  or 
they  may  be  modern  productions,  as  their  minutenefs  makes  any  judg- 
ment difficult.  They  are  cut  with  great  (kill  and  care,  and  reprefent 
four  fingle  figures,  fomcwhat  refembling  the  central  figure  of  the  well- 
known  Laocoon  group. 

2,2,%.    '^6. 

MINIATURE  Sculpture.  A  crofs  of  wood,  carved  in 
pierced  compartments  on  each  fide,  reprefenting  the 
myfteries  of  the  life  of  the  Saviour,  with  Ruflb-Greek  legends. 
Round  the  handle  is  a  plaited  band,  and  at  the  bottom  an 
angular  pommel.     Ruflb-Greek.     lo  in.  by  5  J  in.     Bought, 

10/.   lOJ. 

The  carving  is  contained  in  fix  compartments :  on  one  fide  are — 
I,  the  Annunciation ;  2,  Nativity,  with  fhepherds  piping  on  the 
ground  behind  the  cave  of  Bethlehem,  and  making  oiFerings  within  it ; 
3,  Prefentation  \  4,  Raifing  of  Lazarus ;  5,  on  the  right  arm  of  the  crofs, 
the'Baptifm^  on  the  left  the  Transfiguration.  On  the  other  fide :  the 
Afcenfionj  2,  Crucifixion;  3,  Harrowing  of  Hell;  4,  Entry  into 
Jerufalem ;  5,  right  arm,  the  Entombment ;  left,  Pentecofi:. 

The  three  points  of  the  crofs  are  cut  into  flowers  containing 
evangelifts  on  one  fide,  prophets  on  the  other,  and  fmaller  flowers  in  the 
angles  contain  heads  of  angels.  All  the  figures  very  carefiiUy  modelled 
and  ^ly  proportioned. 

•68.  98. 

MIRROR  Frame,  copper  filvered  and oxydifed ;  repoufle 
work,  decorated  with  feftoons  of  flowers  interfperfed 
with  Cupids ;  at  the  top  within  a  cartouche  is  a  fhield  con- 
taining the  cypher  of  King  Charles  II.  The  original,  of  filver, 
is  the  property  of  Her  Majefty  the  Queen,  and  forms  part  of 
the  Royal  coUedion  of  plate  at  Windfor  Caftle.  Englifh,  date 
about  1670.  H.  6  ft.  9^  in.,  W.  4  ft.  i  in,  Eleftrotype 
caft  by  MeiTrs.  Franchi  and  Son. 

The  metal  of  the  fi-ame,  of  which  this  is  an  exadl  reprodudion,  is 
of  fufficient  thicknefs,  perhaps  one-twentieth  of  an  inch,  to  form  a  rigid 
firame  though  mounted  on  wood.     The  fedion  of  the  fi-ame  is  that  of  a 

p.  M34- 
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cymareverfa  moulding,  with  two  edge  mouldings  ;  the  glafi  ftands  out 
from  the  wall  on  this  projefUon.  The  repoufle  work  is  in  the  form  of 
bold  acanthus  leaves,  brge  tulip-fhaped  flowers,  and  boys  ;  delicate  in- 
dented fpots  are  added  to  give  e(Fe£t  to  the  chafed  lines.  The  large 
forms  are  kept  well  in  the  centre  of  the  frame  feftion.  The  plain 
furfiices  preferved  round  thefe  groups  and  figures  give  eflfed  which  is 
wanting  in  filverfinith's  work  of  twenty  or  thirty  years  later,  owing  to 
the  crowding  of  all  portions  of  the  frame. 


•68.  135. 

MIRROR  Frame ;  fruits  and  foliage,  among  which  are 
boys  and  crowned  mafks  ;  on  the  top  an  earl's  coronet 
and  a  monogram  fupported  by  boys.  The  original,  of  filver 
beaten  and  chafed,  is  the  property  of  the  Countcfs  De  La  Warr, 
Knole  Park.  17th  century.  H.  5  ft  5  in.,  W.  3  ft  5  in. 
Eleftrotype  cail  by  Meilrs.  Franchi  and  Son. 

The  work  is  fimilar  to  that  of  the  laft  defcribed,  but  left  artiftic  ; 
the  fe£tion  is  flatter  and  the  decoration  more  crowded. 

The  large  flowers  prevail  amongft  the  decorations  but  are  flat  and 
merged  in  the  furrounding  mafs  of  indented  work.  A  bold  indented 
line  round  the  leafwork  gives  the  edges  a  fparkling  diftin£bieft.  The 
frame  has  an  outer  and  an  inner  moulding  on  the  edges ;  the  outer 
covered  with  acanthus  leaves  tied  in  pairs  and  forming  a  ndling 
fcroll;  the  inner  has  on  it  leaves  running  over  at  right  angles  to  its 
dire£lion. 

'68.  136. 

MIRROR,  oftagonal,  with  branches  on  each  fide ;  flowers 
and  foliage;  on  the  top  a  floral  ornament  between 
cornucopias.  The  original,  of  filver,  is  the  property  of  the 
Countefs  De  La  Warr,  Knole  Park.  17th  century.  H.  2  ft 
10  in.,  W.  2  ft.  8  in.  Eledrotypc  cafl:  by  Meflb.  Franchi 
and  Son. 

The  tulip  and  rofe  form  the  principal  element  in  the  repoufle  work. 
The  filver  branches  hold  one  candle  each,  the  nozzles  are  plain  and 
have  a  wide  greafe  pan  underneath. 
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^6^.  64. 

MIRROR  Frame ;  ebony  with  filver  mounts, confifting  of 
fcroUs  in  relief,  and  a  monogram  furmounted  by  a 
coronet.  The  original,  filver  beaten  and  chafed,  is  the  pro- 
perty of  the  Countefs  De  La  Warr,  Knole  Park.  Late  17th 
or  early  i8th  century.  H.  4  ft.  8  in.,  W.  3  ft.  i  in.  Eleftro- 
type  caft  by  Meflrs.  Franchi  and  Son.     Bought,  38/. 

The  work  is  coarfer  and  flatter  than  that  on  the  two  laft,  and  the 
large  flowers  are  lefs  diflin^ive  features.  The  fcrolls  on  the  top  roll 
over  each  fide  of  the  central  monogram  like  the  acanthus  fcrolls  of  late 
Roman  archite£tural  pedimental  ornaments.  The  filver  applied  plates 
cover  the  angles  and  form  centres  to  the  four  fides.  An  outer  and  inner 
edge  moulding  are  covered  with  beaten  filver  work.  The  monogram, 
C.  M.  F.,  is  the  fame  as  that  on  No.  '68.  135. 

The  central  monogram  on  the  top  is  formed  of  the  letters  5.  D. 
on  one  upright  flroke  and  an  S  brought  into  the  lower  part  of  the 
letters,  which  are  Italian.  They  are  reverfed  and  difficult  to  read ; 
the  S.  may  be  read  R,  and  perhaps  belong  to  a  member  of  the 
femily  of  the  Sackvilles,  Earls  and  Dukes  of  Dorfet.  The  filver, 
feventeenth  century,  furniture  preferved  in  the  King's  room  at  Knole, 
to  which  thefe  obje£ts  belong,  includes  a  toilet  fervice  of  later  date, 
that  was  bought  from  a  fale  of  the  efFedls  of  the  Countefs  of  North- 
ampton by  Lionel,  Duke  of  Dorfet,  in  1 743. 

1833.  '^9- 

MIRROR.  The  frame  of  ftained  lime  wood,  richly  carved 
in  fruit,  foliage,  and  fiiells,  in  high  relief,  attributed  to 
Grinling  Gibbons.  Englifh.  Late  17th  or  early  i8th  century. 
H.  of  frame  6  ft.  4  in.,  W.  4  ft.  9  in.     Townfhend  Bequeft. 

The  works  of  this  kind  known  to  be  by  Grinling  Gibbons,  is  cut 
generally  in  lime,  pear  or  other  white  and  tolerably  clofe-grained  woods. 
His  work  is  generally  fludied  from  adlual  nature  ;  it  fhows  extraordinary 
boldnefs,  richnefs  without  being  redundant,  and  delicacy,  which  can 
hardly  be  faid  of  the  carving  of  this  frame. 

This  piece  has  been  flained  and  varnifhed,  but  the  heavinefs  of  the 
work  forbids  our  attributing  it  to  other  hands  than  thofe  of  a  pupil 
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or  workman  of  the  mafter.  We  have  up  to  this  date  no  piece  from 
Gibbons'  own  hand  in  the  collefUon  with  which  this  can  be  com- 
pared ;  but  as  the  .works  he  executed  had  a  great  popularity  in  his 
day,  wood-carving  in  all  forms  was  made  by  the  pupils  he  employed, 
and  this  frame  has  been  probably  made  by  one  of  his  fucceflfors. 


MIRROR.     Carved  and  gilt  wood  frame ;  circular  top, 
with  borders  or  fide  pieces  in  looking  glafs.    Englifh  ? 
About    1700.       H.  7  ft.  2  in.,    W.  4  ft.  3  in.      Bought, 

30/.   lOJ. 

A  good  example  of  light  gilt  framework  made  perhaps  in  England 
in  imitation  of  French  defigns.  The  glafs  is  compofed  of  various  pieces. 
There  is  an  arched  top  piece ;  the  fides  are  held  in  by  a  double  border 
and  there  is  a  bottom  border  of  fimilar  width.  The  angles  at  top  and 
bottom  turn  out  into  circular  fpaces.  The  glafs  in  thefe  parts,  as  in 
thofe  forming  the  top  and  bottom  borders,  is  not  all  in  feparate  pieces. 
In  thefe  parts  the  frame-mouldings  are,  in  fa£l,  planted  on,  though 
appearing  to  hold  fmall  feparate  pieces  of  glafs.  The  central  mirror 
and  the  fides  are  bevelled,  and  are  of  ^'  Vauxhall "  plate.  The  other 
parts  have  been  perhaps  renewed.  Thefe  defigns  are  all  derived  from 
French  patterns  of  the  Louis  XIV.  period. 


MIRROR.     Glafs,  in  carved  and  gilt  frame.     Englifh. 
Attributed  to  Chippendale.     About   1710-20.     H. 
6  ft.  2  in.,  W.  3  ft.  7  in.     Bought  (Bernal  Coll.),  50/. 

The  frame  is  in  three  divifions  enclofing  as  many  feparate  fheets  of 
glafs.  The  frame  of  the  main  portion  frarts  from  two  gracefully  curved 
volutes,  like  thofe  we  meet  with  in  Italian  gilt  carvings  of  the  laft 
century.  They  branch  out  into  rufli  leaves  and  other  flender  folia- 
tions, and  return  over  two  ihoulders  on  which  fits  the  fmaller  top 
divifion.  Two  carved  cranes  ornament  thefe  portions,  and  there  the 
leaves  end  in  natural  points.  Rofes  are  twined  amongft  the  upper 
leaves.  The  top  glafs  has  a  wreath  of  rofes  applied  to  the  glafs, 
and  there  are  other  moulding  lines  applied  in  fuch  a  way  as  to  feem 


MIRROR. 


liaiian,  late  XV\  Ccntuiy. 


7^94-  '6i 
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to  include  feparate  narrower  pieces  of  glafs,  but  there  are  but  three. 
The  piece  at  the  bafe  is  the  fmalleft,  and  is  enclofed  in  pieces  of 
carved  rockwork  and  {hell-like  curves.  This  clafs  of  ornament  pre- 
vails in  the  frames  made  by  Chippendale.  They  were  more  or  lefi 
in  imitation  of  the  Louis  XV^.  work  called  rococo,  from  their  extra- 
ordinary and  fhell-like  curves  and  ornaments. 

Little  rockwork  brackets,  arches,  &c.  are  often  to  be  feen  on  thefe 
Englifh  frames  ;  and  of  thefe  iantaftic  mafTes  fome  were  formed  as 
ftands  for  pieces  of  china.  One  general  likenefs  may  be  traced 
throughout  this  clafs  of  Iboking-glafs  frames,  and  one  general  defcripdon 
may  fuffice  for  moft  of  them. 

The  fpecimen  now  defcribed  is  one  of  the  quieteft  and  moft  graceful 
of  its  kind. 


2388.  'SS' 

MIRROR.     Glafs,  in  carved  and   gilt  frame.     Englifh. 
Attributed  to  Chippendale.     About   1710-20.     H. 
7  ft.,  W.  4  ft.  6  in.     Bought  (Bernal  Coll.),  2^^'  ^^j. 


4471-  ^57^ 

MIRROR.     In  carved  wood  frame   of  architectural  de- 
fign.      Flemifti.      Middle    of    17th    century.      H. 
2  ft.  I  in.     Bought,  i/.  los. 

The  top  finifhes  in  a  pediment,  fupported  by  an  architrave.     In 
the  intervening  fpace  is  carved  a  death's  head. 


7694.  *6i. 

MIRROR.  Bumifhed  metal,  circular,  in  a  frame  of  walnut 
wood,  carved  in  relief  with  an  angel,  a  (keleton,  and 
various  animals,  each  accompanied  by  a  capital  letter  in  gold. 
Thefe  letters  form  the  words  '^  Bonum  "  and  "  Malum."  Below 
is  a  large  letter  Y,  from  which  the  various  emblems  fpring. 
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m 
i  "      ■ 

Italian.   Early  i6th  century.  Diam.^  including  frame,  i  ft.  7  in. 
Bought  (Soulages  Coll.),  150/. 

The  form  of  this  mirror  is  that  of  a  circular  {hield.  The  frame- 
work is  convex  and  richly  carved.  The  diameter  of  the  frame  itfelf 
is  equal  to  that  of  the  mirror  enclofed  within  its  circumference. 

The  mirror  is  of  burnifhed  metal,  the  luftre  of  which  is  dimmed, 
though  the  furface  has  not  been  a6hially  corroded.  The  back  is 
decorated  with  a  baf-relief  caft,  reprefenting  a  Madonna  and  Infant 
Saviour.  They  are  feated  on  a  garland  upheld  by  two  angels  {land- 
ing and  having  the  cords  of  each  end  of  the  garland  round  their 
necks.     Two  little  angels  play  mufic  in  the  air  above  them. 

The  whole  of  this  relief  has  been  overlaid  with  the  pureft  gold. 

The  frame  is  a  circular  garland  of  carved  walnut  wood.  The  outer 
and  inner  rims  are  cut  into  egg-and-tongue  mouldings.  The  flower- 
work  is  made  up  of  ftems  and  foliations  defigned  after  natural  foliage, 
and  cut  with  the  utmoft  precilion. 

At  the  bafe  is  a  large  Roman  letter  Y  placed  amongft  the  foliation 
and  reaching  from  one  rim  of  the  framework  to  the  other.  An  angel 
is  reclining  between  the  branches  of  the  letter. 

On  the  right  of  this  figure  is  that  of  a  woman  draped  and  kneeling. 
Over  her  is  a  dragon  reprefenting  fin  or  evil,  againfl  which  flie  is 
defending  herfelf.  Following  to  the  right  in  this  dire6lion  are  various 
animals  reprefenting  virtues,  to  which  the  kneeling  figure  flretches  her 
hand. 

The  unicorn  is  typical  of  virginity.  The  mediaeval  tradition  was  that 
the  unicorn  would  fcent  out  a  pure  maiden  in  the  wood  and  would  lay 
its  head  in  her  lap,  who  was  fuppofed  to  help  the  hunter  in  this  way  to 
take  it.  The  lion  is  fortitude,  one  of  the  four  cardinal  virtues.  At  the 
end  of  the  group  is  the  guardian  angel,  a  majeflic  figure  in  flowing 
drapery.  Round  this  half  of  the  frame  interfperfed  among  the  foliage 
are  carved  and  gilt  letters  fpelling  backwards  the  word  M.  V.  N.  O.  B. 
Bonum, — Good. 

On  the  other  half  beginning  from  the  Y  are  the  vices.  Firft,  a 
fiend  with  horns  and  cloven  feet,  emblematic  of  pride;  next,  the 
hog,  of  gluttony ;  the  porcupine,  of  ferocity;  an  apifli  imp  or  impiih 
monkey,  of  luft ;  a  wolf,  of  cruelty ;  finally,  death  perfbnified  by  a 
Skeleton.  The  letters  M.  A.  L.  U.  M.,  Evil,  in  Roman  capitals  are 
cut  out  and  gilt  like  thofe  on  the  other  fide,  and  laid  amongfl  the 
foliations  of  the  carving.  They  read  upwards  from  the  bafe  as  the 
letters  on  the  oppofite  fide,  that  is  each  word  begins  on  the  fide  of 
the  letter  Y.     On  the  lower  or  inner  fide  of  the  top  centre  of  the  frame 
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is  a  flaming  bombfhell  carved  and  gilt,  one  of  the  devices  of  the  houfe 
of  Efte.  This  mirror  is  iaid  to  have  belonged  to  Lucrezia  Borgia,  wife 
of  Alfonzo  d'Efte,  Duke  of  Ferrara. 

The  letter  Y  or  the  Greek  T  is  adopted  from  a  Pythagorean 
emblem  of  the  courfe  of  human  life  fuppofed  to  be  typified  in  that 
letter.  The  grammarian,  Servius,  commenting  on  the  defcription  in 
Virgil  of  the  golden  branch  gathered  by  ^neas  in  the  fearch  for  his 
Other's  ghoft,  confiders  this  branch  as  an  image  of  the  Pythagorean  Y. 
^^  In  the  neighbouring  groves 

**  There  ftands  a  tree — 

^^  One  bough  it  bears  ;  but  wondrous  to  behold 

^^  The  du£lile  rind  and  leaves  of  radiant  gold ; 

**  This  from  the  vulgar  branches  muft  be  torn, 

"  And  to  fair  Proferpine  the  prefent  borne, 

'*  Ere  leaves  be  given  to  tempt  the  nether  ikies."  ^ 

The  T  or  Y  was  a  type  of  the  courfe  of  life,  flraight  at  firfl  and 
without  confcious  choice,  but  branching  out  as  life  goes  on,  and  offering 
two  ways  or  roads  to  the  foul ;  that  on  the  right  hand  leading  up  the 
path  of  virtue  to  repofe  and  happinefs,  and  that  on  the  left  to  temptarion, 
fin,  and  deflru£ldon.  According  to  Servius,  the  branch  fignifies  the 
power  of  virtue  **  imitating  the  letter  Y,"  The  branch  is  faid  to  be 
hidden  in  the  forefl  becaufe,  in  truth,  in  the  confufion  of  this  prefent 
life,  in  great  part  caufed  by  vice,  the  integrity  of  virtue  lies  hid,  &c. 

For  a  more  extended  reference  to  Perfius  and  other  writers  who 
recognife  the  Pythagorean  do&ine  of  the  meaning  of  this  letter,  we 
may  refer  the  reader  to  Notes  and  Queries,  September  4,  1869.* 


76^5.   '61. 

MIRROR.  Burnifhed  metal, in  a  fquare  frame  of  walnut 
wood,  with  carved  mouldings,  upheld  by  a  fhort 
moulded  pillar  refling  on  a  quadrangular  foot.  The  whole 
of  the  framework  carved  with  emblematical  devices,  palmette 
ornaments,  &c.  Italian.  About  1475-85.  H.  2  ft  7  in. ; 
iize  of  plate,  10^  in.  by  8  J  in.     Bought  (Soulages  Coll.),  150/. 

This  piece  is  remarkable  for  its  frame.     The  mirror  flands  on  a 
bafe,  fquare,  with  canted  angles  fhaped  like  the  flem  of  a  chalice  or 


1  ^n.  yi.  206.    Dryden^s  tranflation. 

a  See  aifo  Hifbric  Devices,  &C.9  by  Mrs.  Bury  Pallifer,  p.  199. 
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drinking  cup.  The  four  large  fides  rife  to  within  three  inches  of  the 
frame,  gradually  diminifhing  fo  as  to  contain  four  (lightly  concave 
panels  or  fpaces,  which  are  decorated  with  carved  emblems  each  in 
a  circular  panel.  The  intervening  narrow  panels  on  the  angles  are 
decorated  ¥dth  palmette  work,  which  aUb  runs  round  the  bafe.  Below 
that  is  a  straight  plinth  with  upper  and  lower  bead  mouldings  to  raife 
this  decorated  border  on  a  fort  of  ftand.  The  emblems  in  the  four 
fpandrils  or  concave  fpaces  are,  i.,  the  elephant,  the  meaning  of 
which  is  not  very  clear.  Ancient  writers  infifted  on  the  reverence  the 
elephant  had  for  the  moon  (which  aAs  as  a  mirror  or  refle£lion  of 
the  fun),  ^lian  ftates  that  at  the  increafe  of  the  moon  they  gather 
branches  of  trees  in  the  woods,  and  turning  their  eyes  up  towards 
that  luminary,  raife  their  branches  in  adoradon.  Pliny,  fpeaking  of 
the  elephant,  says  that  they  ^^  withal  have  in  religious  reverence 
(with  a  kind  of  devotion)  not  only  the  ftarres  and  planets,  but  the 
funne  and  moon  they  alfo  worfhip.  And  in  very  truth,  writers  there 
be  who  report  thus  much  of  them,  that  when  the  new  moon  be- 
ginneth  to  appeare  fre{h  and  bright,  they  come  down  by  whole  herds 
to  a  certain  river  named  Amelus,  in  the  deferts  and  foreft  of  Mau- 
ritania, where,  after  that  they  are  wa{hed  and  purified  by  fprinkling 
and  dafhing  themfelves  all  over  with  the  water,  and  have  faluted  and 
adored  after  their  manner  that  planet,  they  retume  againe  into  the 
woods  and  chafes,  carrying  before  them  their  young  calves  that  be 
weary  and  tired.'*  * 

Another  fide  is  occupied  by  a  goofe  carrying  a  pin  in  its  mouth ;  an 
allufion  to  the  claffic  traditions  of  the  fidelity  of  that  fowl.  On  a  third 
is  carved  the  civet  cat,  prized  for  its  mufk  perfiime.  The  fourth  has  a 
knot  of  twifted  hair  fattened  at  the  bottom  to  a  bafe  of  velvet  or  other 
material  for  a  head  drefs.  The  ufe  of  ^^  chignons  "  and  other  artificial 
additions  to  a  lady's  hair  is  not  an  invention  of  our  own  day. 

The  frame  of  the  mirror  is  fet  on  this  bafe  or  ftand.  Between  the 
two  is  an  interval  of  about  three  inches,  and  this  portion  is  formed  into 
a  wide  balufter  or  leg  with  a  knop  and  collars  turned  in  the  lathe.  By 
this  the  mirror  itfelf  was  eafily  held  up  for  ufe,  the  knop  giving  a  firm 
hold  for  the  hand.  The  frame  is  fquare  finiftied  with  S-{haped  fcrolls 
rolling  over  each  fide  of  two  fquare  tablets,  one  above  and  one  below  the 
top  and  bottom  portions.  On  the  little  fquare  tablets  are  carved  the 
device  of  a  fmall  mound  with  three  **  Marguerites  "  or  daifies  on  them. 
The  fcrolls  and  fquare  between  them  form  the  outline  of  the  **  bow  '*  of 
the  god  of  love.     The  fiame  is  decorated  with  delicate  line  mouldings 

*  Pliny,  B.  viii.  ch.  i.,  tranflation  quoted  by  Mrs.  Bury  Pallifer,  Hiiloric  Devices, 
&c.y  p.  7f . 
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formed  of  notches,  plait  work,  guilloches,  &c.  and  further  has  a  band  of 
palmette  leaves  carved  all  round.  Thefe  leaves  are  modelled  and  relieved 
with  great  delicacy,  and  if  the  work  is  examined,  the  fame  tender  treat- 
ment of  thefe  minute  ornaments  will  be  noticed  throughout*  It  belongs 
to  the  beft  period  of  Italian  wood  carving,  and  its  date  may  be  placed 
before  or  at  the  beginning  of  the  i6th  century,  while  the  treatment  of 
claffical  details  in  architecture  and  woodwork  was  ftill  new,  and 
was  managed  with  a  degree  of  care  that  was  loft  when  the  ftudy  of 
Roman  clafficalifm  led  to  the  adoption  of  vaft  proportions  in  ftrudture 
and  boldne&  and  coarfenefs  in  the  decoration  that  was  required  in 
confequence. 

The  daifies  carved  on  the  framework,  as  well  as  the  exceptional 
delicacy  and  excellence  of  the  carving,  point  to  the  ownerlhip  of  a 
lady  of  the  name  of  Margaret  in  high  pofition,  poffibly  Marguerite  d' Va- 
lois,  daughter  of  Charles  d'Orleans,  Comte  d'Angouleme,  and  Louise  of 
Savoy.  This  lady  was  born  at  Angouleme  in  1492,  and  became  the 
wife,  firft,  of  Charles  IV,,  Due  D'Alenjon,  in  1509;  fecondly,  of 
Henri  D'Albret  IV,  fecond  King  of  Navarre,  in  1526,  By  this  mar- 
riage {he  had  a  daughter,  Jeanne  d'Albret,  mother  of  Henri  IV.  She 
died  at  the  Chateau  of  Odos  en  Bigorre  in  1549. 

This  princefs  was  a  patronefs  of  letters,  and  was  furnamed  the 
Pearl,  Margarita,  the  tenth  of  the  Mufes,  &c.,  and  her  name  was 
celebrated  by  the  poets  and  ardfts  of  the  day.^ 

There  is  in  the  Louvre  a  piece  of  miniature  carving  in  boxwood,  an 
00,'  containing  delicately  fculptured  compofitions  from  the  life  of 
St.  Margaret  of  Antioch,  who  fufFered  martyrdom  under  the  reign  of 
Aurelian.  That  M  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  made  for,  or  in  honour  of. 
Marguerite  de  Valois ;  and  the  allufive  carvings  on  this  mirror  may 
indicate  that  it  was  made  for  the  fame  peribnage.  But  this  is  offered  as 
a  conje&ure  only. 


y6g6.  '61. 

MIRROR.  Burnifhed  metal^  reftangular,  in  an  ebony 
frame,  inlaid  with  interlaced  work  in  ivory.  At  the 
bottom  is  a  bow,  alfo  in  inlaid  ivory.  Italian.  About  1 500-20. 
H.  2  ft.  II  in.,  W.  2  ft.  7  in.      Bought  (Soulages  Coll. ),  50/. 

I  Hiftoric  Devices,  &c.  163. 
^  CoUedion  Saurageot. 
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The  inlay  is  in  elegant  linework  fuch  as  we  fee  in  the  ornamental 
details  of  16th  century  paintings,  reprefendng  embroideiy,  i.g.^  on  the 
altar  front  in  the  frefco  painting  by  Rafiaelle  of  the  Dilpute  of  the  Sacra- 
ment. It  has  the  elegance  and  delicacy  that  fine  interlaced  lines  never 
fiul  to  impart  when  inlaid  on  a  pofitive  black.  The  bow  may  ferve  to 
mark  it  as  a  prefent  firom  a  lover  to  his  miftreis. 


7648.   '61. 

MIRROR.  Bumifhed  metal^  in  a  ftand  of  iron  dama- 
fcened  with  gold  and  iilver.  The  frame^  of  archi- 
tedural  defign^  is  furported  on  fcroUs  which  reft  on  a  fquare 
bafe,  with  fcroUed  angles  and  feet  The  whole  covered  mth 
medallions  of  claflical  fubjeftsj  arabefques,  cartouches^  &C.3  in 
gold,  filver,  and  filver-gilt  At  the  back  of  the  mirror  are 
figures  of  our  Saviour  and  of  angels  in  niches ;  in  front  are 
clafiiical  figures.  The  whole  furmounted  by  a  group  of  Venus 
and  Cupid  Italian  (Milanefe).  About  1550.  Made  for  the 
Royal  Family  of  Savoy.  H.  3  ft  10  in.;  bafe,  18  in.  by 
25  in.     Bought  (SoltikofF  Coll.),  13281/. 

This  toilet  glafs,  the  moft  fumptuous  piece  of  fiimiture  of  its  clafs 
in  the  collection,  is  of  iron  worked  over  with  gold,  filver,  and  filver- 
gilt.  The  proce(s  known  as  damafcening  is  as  old  as  the  claffic 
period,  and  in  this  as  in  other  inftances,  it  confists  in  cutting  or 
fcratching  out  in  iron  the  {hapes  of  the  ornament  and  hammering  in  the 
fofter  metals  which  are  forced  and  keyed  into  the  lines  and  indentations 
of  the  harder  fixbftance. 

Portions  of  the  work  on  this  mirror  are  planted  on  with  rivets  as 
diftinCl  mouldings,  fuch  as  thofe  that  border  the  drawn  firont.  Others 
are  inlaid  and  held  in  by  pins  with  heads  left  as  part  of  the  ornament. 
Other  parts  are  hammered  in  in  the  ufual  way  and  modelled  carefiilly 
with  tools  afterwards^  Parts  are  of  filver,  and  have  been  gilded  over 
by  the  mercurial  procefs. 

The  general  compofition  is  in  three  parts  : — a  glafs  in  a  iquare 
frame  with  fcroU  ornaments  mafiively  defigned  joined  by  a  foot  flat  ftand, 
the  ftand  forming  the  top  of  a  toilet  drawer.  Below  that  is  a  drawer  or 
fquare  box  ftanding  on  four  feet  formed  by  volutes,  one  on  each  angle  \ 
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above  the  volutes  are  broad  brackets,  cutting  -  oiF  the  corner  angles. 
The  brackets  are  joined  to  the  fides  both  on  the  top  and  at  the  bafe 
by  volutes.  Groteique  iatyr  mafks  are  applied  to  the  fronts  of  the 
brackets.  All  thefe  feparate  parts  are  covered  with  damafcened  work. 
The  drawer  front  is  ornamented  with  damafcened  borders,  and  divided 
into  panels  by  bands  of  ftrapwork.  The  panels  are  marked  out  by 
filver  knobs  or  pinheads,  and  other  pinheads  or  dots  on  a  fmaller  fcale 
are  made  to  add  brilliancy  to  the  gold  work  in  the  other  borders. 

The  centre  panel  contains  a  reprefentation  of  the  fiege  of  Rome  by 
Lars  Porfena.  The  Etrurian  King  is  feated  on  a  throne,  and  warriors 
are  bringing  to  him  the  treafures  of  the  city,  of  which  the  building 
forms  a  background  to  the  fcene.  Single  figures  of  claiEc  warriors  fill 
the  fide  panels. 

The  panel  at  the  back  of  this  portion  has  the  reprefentation  of  the 
heroifin  of  Horadus  Codes  defending  the  bridge  over  the  Tiber  during 
the  lame  war. 

On  the  two  ends  are ;  i.  The  devotion  of  M.  Scaevola,  who  ftabbed 
the  fecretary  by  mistake  inftead  of  the  King,  and  is  {hown  burning 
his  right  hand  in  the  altar  fire  ;  2.  M.  Curtius  leaping  his  horfe  into  the 
chafm  in  the  Roman  forum. 

The  bafe  of  the  mirror  forms  the  top  of  this  lower  portion,  and  it 
pulls  out  to  form  a  toilet  tray.  The  upper  furface  is  laid  out  in 
damafcened  work  in  the  form  of  a  pavement  in  perfpe£live,  and  the 
moulding  round  it  contains,  in  cartouches,  tiny  hunting  fcenes. 

The  foot  of  the  mirror  is  fomething  like  that  of  a  mediaeval  cup  or 
chalice  with  bofl!es  and  neckings.  The  furfaces  of  the  larger  of  thefe 
bofs-like  forms  are  decorated  with  figures.  Apollo  and  his  attributes 
are  on  one  fide  ;  Mars  and  his  attributes  on  the  other.  Female  figures 
perfonifying  Peace  and  Plenty  are  on  the  ends,  which  are  narrower 
than  the  fide  fur&ces.  Under  thefe  oval  furfaces  there  is  room  for 
figures  of  claffical  ladies  at  the  toilet,  furrounded  by  elaborate  arabefques. 
All  are 'in  rich  damafcened  work. 

The  front  of  the  glafs  is  fupported  on  each  fide  by  niches,  on  which 
are  gilt  figures  in  relief  playing  mufical  inflruments.  The  top  has  fmaller 
niches  above  thefe ;  two  with  fmaller  gilt  figures,  alfo  playing  on  mufical 
inflruments. 

The  cover  of  the  mirror  itfelf  pulls  out  fideways.  It  is  damafcened 
over  with  a  landfcape  and  figures.  ClafEcal  figures  decorate  the  floping 
inner  fides  of  the  mirror  frame.  On  the  top  is  a  central  niche  with  a 
gilt  figure  of  Juno  and  her  peacock.  A  ftatuette  of  Venus  and  Cupid, 
the  former  holding  the  apple,  furmounts  the  whole. 
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The  back  of  the  fiaine  is  differently  ornamented.  There  is  le& 
relief  in  the  component  parts  of  that  front.  It  forms  an  architectural 
pedimental  facade  with  columns,  cornices,  &c.  Thefe  are  delicately 
ornamented  with  arabeique  work.  The  centre  forms  a  niche  with 
perfpe£live  lines  and  divifions*  In  front  is  an  image  of  the  Saviour  on 
a  pedeftal.  On  each  iide  are  fmaller  niches  with  fitting  figures  of 
angels  in  relief.  Above  each  of  thefe  fmall  niches  is  a  fijuare  panel 
with  a  figure  in  damafcened  work,  one  of  the  Saviour  bound  to  the  pillar, 
the  other  of  the  Saviour  blindfolded  and  mocked.  In  the  tympanum 
is  a  demi-figure  in  relief  reprefenting  the  Eternal  Father  ifTuing  from  a 
glory  of  angels.  He  is  giving  benedi£tion,  and  the  Qrmbolic  dove, 
reprefenting  the  Holy  Spirit,  is  beneath  Him. 

On  the  top  the  niches  are  flat,  only  reprefenting  recefTes  by  per- 
fpedtive  lines.  They  are  occupied  by  three  fmall  figures  in  relief 
of  the  theological  virtues,  Faith,  Hope  and  Charity. 

On  this  fide  of  the  ftand  there  is  a  panel  containing  the  Saviour 
carrying  the  crofs.  Strapwork  and  arabefques  decorate  the  back  of  the 
cover. 

It  is  a  ftrange  mixture  of  facred  hiftoiy  and  pagan  mythology, 
thoroughly  chara^eriftic  of  the  deflgners  of  the  day. 

The  work  was  executed  in  Milan,  in  which  city  worked  feveral 
artifb  in  this  procefs. 

Of  thefe  the  moft  famous  were  Giovanni  Pietro  Figino,  Bartolommeo 
Piatd,  Francefco  Pellegimo  and  Martino  Ghinello.  But  we  have  no 
evidence  as  to  which  of  thefe  artifls  were  the  authors  of  the  toilet  glafs 
in  the  Mufeum.  More  than  one  hand  is  apparent  in  the  defign.  The 
back  and  the  front  differ  materially  in  the  fpirit  as  well  as  the  fubjedls  of 
the  decoration. 

This  piece  belonged  to  the  Debruges  coUediion,  from  which  it 
paffed  to  that  of  Prince  Soltykoff,  and  fh>m  him  it  was  purchafed  for 
the  Mufeum. 


^18.   ^66. 

MIRROR,  with  frame  and  Aiding  cover  of  ebony  pointed 
and  gilt  in  arabefques.      Venetian.      About    1550, 
H.  8|  in.,  W.  7^  in.     Bought,  i/.  \os. 

The  frame  is  inlaid  with  pearl  work  in  Oriental  arabefque  patterns, 
in  imitation  of  Perfian. 


k 


MIRROR 


Ilcliiin^  niidJh'  of  XVI.  Ccnitny, 


7226.  *6o. 
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^226.  '60. 

MIRROR.  Burnifhed  metal  plate  in  carved  and  inlaid 
frame  of  walnut  wood.  The  plate  is  partially  covered 
by  a  funk  Aiding  panel  carved  with  a  female  buft.  The  frame 
of  monumental  defign,  carved  in  relief  with  maiks,  garlands  of 
fruity  flowers,  &c.,  refting  on  a  bracket  and  furmounted  by  a 
cornice.  Italian.  16th  century.  H.  3  ft.  5  in.,  W.  2  ft.  2  in. 
Bought  (Soulages  Coll.),  200/. 

The  head  that  fbrais  the  central  ornament  is  a  profile  medallion  in 
flight  relief  of  a  head  of  (ingular  beauty. 

The  frame  at  the  fides  is  inlaid  on  its  flat  parts  with  what  appears 
to  be  cork,  perhaps  the  wen  or  excrefcenfe  of  a  cheftnut  tree.  Maflcs 
ftretch  out  on  the  flanks  with  acanthus  leaves  above  and  below  them, 
and  mafks,  fcrolls,  &c.  are  applied  over  the  inlaid  wood  of  the  frame. 

The  bracket  on  which  it  is  fupported  bears  a  (hield  in  front,  but  the 
armorial  bearings  are  defaced. 

7354-  '61. 

MIRROR.  Glafs,  in  a  frame  of  ebony,  inlaid  with  ivory  ; 
panelled  doors  in  front;  fcroU-work  and  ivory 
borders,  Italian.  About  i6cx>.  H.  12  in.,  W.  9^  in. 
Bought,  5/.  9J. 

On  the  outer  frame  the  inlay  is  arranged  in  broad  and  narrow 
bands  of  white.  Each  door  has  two  panels.  Broad  bands  of  delicate 
arabeique  work  form  the  ornament  of  thefe  panels. 

The  part  behind  the  glafs  is  inlaid  very  plainly.  This  looking-glafs 
is  fupported  by  an  eafel  or  reft. 

Probably  Genoefe,  and  of  the  early  part  of  the  17th  centuiy. 

^88.  '64. 

MIRROR.     In  frame  of  carved,  pierced,  and  gilt  wood, 
with  defign  of  foliage  in  high  relief     Italian.     17th 
century.     Extreme  height  8  ft.  1 1  in.,  W.  5  ft.     Bought,  50/. 


N 
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A  coarfe  imitation  of  the  earlier  cut  open  Venetian  fcutcheon  work, 
fuch  as  was  formed  to  decorate  the  panels  of  carriages  as  well  as 
glafs  frames.  The  compofition  confifts  of  fweeping  acanthus  foliage 
ftarting  from  the  frame,  and  rolling  roimd  with  bold  and  graceful 
curves  and  cut  with  the  freeft  ufe  of  (harp  tools,  the  wood  being  willow 
or  other  wood  of  very  (bfr  grain.  In  many  inftances  fuch  leaves  and 
volutes  roll  round  into  brackets  for  porcelain  at  regular  intervals, 
which  thus  ftand  framed  as  it  were  before  a  background  of  varied  gilt 
furface.  In  the  cafe  of  this  glafs,  the  projecting  pieces  are  (hort  rudely 
cut  leaves,  but  the  work  is  efFe£tive  from  the  fize  and  freedom  of  the 
carving.  The  glafs  bears  but  a  fmall  proportion,  fcarcely  a  third,  to  the 
whole  fize  of  the  piece.  This  looking-glafs  was  formerly  in  the  dining 
room  of  Mr.  W.  M.  Thackeray,  from  the  fale  of  whofe  collection  it 
was  purchafed, 

7866.  '61. 

MIRROR.     Engraved  glafs,  in  frame  of  carved  and  gilt 
wood,  foliage  pattern.     Italian.      17th  century.     H. 
of  frame  22  in.,  W.  19  in.     Bought. 

A  canopy  with  wreaths  of  flower  work  forms  the  ornament,  in 
which  is  a  fcutcheon  bearing  the  arms  of  the  Venetian  family  of 
Barbo. 

^2>^9^  '55- 

MIRROR.  Glafs,  in  carved  and  gilt  wood  frame,  with 
figures  of  heathen  deities,  cupids,  fruit,  flowers,  ftrap- 
work  ornament,  &c.,  in  the  flyle  of  Louis  XIV.  Italian  ? 
About  1700.  H.  5  ft.  3  in.,  W.  4  ft.  7  in.  Bought  (Bernal 
Coll.),  18/.  lOJ. 

The  carving  is  elaborate.  All  the  foliage  and  ornament  that  form 
the  bafe  or  foundation,  amongft  which  the  figures,  &c.  are  difpofed,  is 
cut  up  into  detached  details  fo  as  to  anfwer  efpecially  for  the  gilder's 
obje£t,  that  of  a  richly  broken  furface.  The  work  though  good  is  lefs 
bold  and  free  than  the  generality  of  the  gilt  carving  of  Florence  and 
Venice,  where  this  work  was  principally  produced  and  has,  perhaps, 
more  affinity  with  the  neater  but  lefs  pi£lorial  work  executed  in  France 
in  the  good  times  of  Louis  XIV. 
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1 128.  '64. 

MODEL  of  a  Slipper.  Carved  in  boxwood ;  apparently 
the  work  of  feme  French  prifoner  during  the  war. 
Early  part  of  prefent  century.  L.  3^  in.  Given  by  the  Rev. 
R.  Brooke. 


223.  '66. 
UTCRACKERS.      Boxwood,  carved  with  a  bearded 

head,  covered  with  a  German  cap,  furmounted  by 
a  pelican  in  her  piety ;  below  are  Gothic  letters, 
apparently  monograms.     German.     About  1 500- 
30.     H.  lo^  in.     Bought,  6/.  6j. 

The  head  of  "  Mahound,"  or  the  "  Saracen's  head,"  with  the 
lower  jaw  and  neck  moving  on  a  peg  joint  for  lever,  forms  the  engine 
itfelf.  The  head  is  covered  with  a  cap,  having  a  pelican  feeding  her 
young  on  the  top.  The  broad  flap  has  two  wyverns  or  monilers  in 
relief  on  its  under  fide.  The  beard  is  in  crifp  pyramid  curls,  and  on 
the  cheft  are  two  black  letter  is  tied  tc^ether  with  a  cord  in  the  way 
of  engraver's  monograms,  of  which  numerous  examples  may  be  feen  in 
Silveftrc's  "  Monogrammes  Typographiques."  On  one  flank  are  the 
four  gothic  letters,  f ,  i  .  U  .  &  „  and  on  the  oppofite  0  .  t  .  AH  thefe 
letters  are  adorned  with  quaint  monfter-headed  ends  and  flourilhes  cut 
with  great  fpirit.  The  humour  of  the  Nurnberg  toy  work  is  admirably 
expreflcd  in  this  fpecimcn  of  i6th  century  carving. 

224.  '66. 

NUTCRACKERS.     Boxwood,    carved   with    mouldings. 
On  the  fummit  is  an  ape-headed  man  reading  among 
books  and  globes.    German?    1700.    L.  9.^  in.    Bought,  5/.  i  w. 
The  nutcracking  machinery  confifts  of  a  piece  of  boxwood,  with 
another  jointed  into  it.     Both  end  in  flat  handles,  like  thole  of  a  very 
maffive  fpoon,  each  of  them  inclining  outwards.      On  the  top,  carved 
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out  of  the  block  which  forms  the  body  of  the  piece,  is  a  man  with 
an  ape's  face,  fliort  whifkers,  and  a  ferio-comic  cut  of  countenance. 
His  head  wears  a  morning  cap  fuch  as  is  (een  on  portraits  of  literary 
characters  of  the  age  of  Dryden  and  Pope.  One  leg  is  crofled,  and  on 
it  a  book  widely  open,  which  is  upheld  by  one  hand  while  the  head  is 
leant  thoughtfully  forward  on  the  other.  The  feat  is  a  pile  of  books, 
others  of  which  form  a  footftool. 

Thefe  are  admirably  cut,  and  fo  is  the  head  and  general  pofe  of  the 
figure.  The  general  humour  of  the  carving  would  lead  us  to  trace  it  to 
the  German  toy-cutters,  notwithftanding  the  bittemefs  of  the  fatire 
implied  in  the  compofition. 


1052.    '69. 

ANELS,  bordering  (fix  pieces).  Wood,  carved 
with  fcroll  ornament  and  Cufic  infcriptions.  Arab. 
13th  century.  H.  12  in.  by  jf  in.  (Paris 
Exhibition,    ib67.)     Bought  (Meymar  Coll.). 

The  work  on  thefe  oblong  or  border  panels  is  in  the  fame  flyle, 
and  has  the  fame  elegant  outline  and  delicacy,  as  the  later  work  defcribed 

in  No.  1049.  '^9- 

The  letters  are  cut  over  a  rolling  fcroll,  that  forms  a  double  volute 
vnth  each  turn.     It  has  ends  or  curls  at  intervals  as  offsets. 

Four  of  the  pieces  have  chara6lers  which  Dr.  Rieu  has  tranflated 
and  explained  as  follows  : — 

1.  "  This  blefTed  pulpit  was  ordered  to  be  made  by  our  lord  the 
Sultan." 

2.  ^^  Al-Malik  al-Maufoor  Hufem  uddunya  waddin  Lajin." 

3.  "  Al-Manfoori."  (This  was  on  the  loth  of  Safar,  one  of  the 
months. ) 

4.  ^^  Of  the  year  696,  may  God  make  its  end  fortunate." 

Lajin  reigned  only  two  years  and  two  months,  A.H.  696.  698, 
1296-8.  He  repaired  the  mofque  of  Ben  Tulun  (Jami  el  Toolfon  or 
Tayloon  in  Cairo),  in  confequence  of  a  vow  made  fome  years  before 
his  acceffion  when,  in  danger  for  his  life,  he  had  found  a  fafe  hiding 
place  in  that  mofque.  Thefe  pieces  therefore  belong  to  the  pulpit  of 
that  mofque  (much  made  up)  now  in  the  South  Kenfington  Mufeum. 


P  J  NELS. 


Arab,  t^ih  er  14/A  Ctntury. 

Diagram  ef  Arrangement  and  Pitce  af  Detail. 

(1051. '69,  p.  199.) 
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1077.  '69. 

PANELS  (fix  pieces).     Wood,  carved  with  Arabic  infcrip- 
tions.      Arab.         14th   century.       Various   dimenfions. 
(Paris  Exhibition,  1867.)     Bought  (Meymar  Coll.). 

The  fcrollwork  feen  under  the  lettering  is  bolder  and  finer  in  execu- 
tion than  that  under  the  letters  of  the  infcriptions  of  fome  other  pieces 
in  the  colle£tion  as,  e.g.  in  1052.  '69.  The  panels  are  furrounded  by 
fcroU  borders  and  lines  of  ivory.  The  characters  are  read  by  Dr.  Rieu 
as  follows : — 

No.  I.  At  the  top  of  the  iiame,  and  No.  5  on  the  left  fide  (fpec- 
tator's  right) : — 

*'  No  drowfinefs  feizes  Him,  nor  yet  any  fleep.  This  is  that  which 
is  in  the  heavens  and  that  which  is  in  the  earth.  Who  is  he  that  will 
intercede  with  Him  but  by  His  leave  ?  He  knows  that  which  is  before 
them,  and  that  which  is  behind  them,  and  they  do  not  embrace  any 
part  of  His  knowledge  but  what  he  pleafes.  His  throne  encompafTes 
the  heavens  and  the  earth,  and  He  is  not  burdened  (by  their  main- 
tenance)."— Koran,  ch.  II.  256. 

No.  4,  lowefl  piece,  and  No.  6,  right  hand  piece  (fpec^ator's 
left)  :— 

^^  I  call  to  life  and  caufe  to  die.  Abraham  faid.  Then  verily  God 
brings  the  fun  from  the  Eafl,  now  bring  it  from  the  Wefl ;  then  he 
who  had  denied  God  was  confounded,  or  like  unto  him  who  puffed 
by  a  city  and  it  lay  wafte  on  its  vaults.  He  faid.  How  will  (God)  call 
(this)  to  life." — Koran,  ch.  II.  260-261. 

Nos.  2  and  3  from  the  top  : — 

2.  *'  The  refuge  of  the  poor  and  of  the  needy." 

3.  "  The  fervant  of  God  the  mofl  High." 

The   letters   of  thefe   two  infcriptions  are   larger  and  the  panels 
fhorter  than  the  others,  viz.,  9  J  in.  by  i  j  in. 
The  longer  infcriptions  are  i^  in.  in  height. 

1049.   '^9- 

PANELLING,  made  up  into  a  table.  Walnut  wood. 
The  top  and  fides  formed  of  various  panels  of  wood 
and  ivory  of  Arab  14th  century  work.  The  framework  and 
legs  modern  French.  H.  2  ft.  4  in.,  diam.  2  ft  10^  in.  (Paris 
Exhibition,  1867.)     Bought  (Meymar  Coll.). 
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This  is  merely  made  up  from  fragments  which  have  formed  part  of 
a  fcreen  or  of  wall  panelling.  The  old  portion  forms  a  central  ftar  of 
of  12  triangular  points.  The  lines  forming  thefe  points  are  prolonged 
and  crofTed,  fo  that  they  enclofe  12  longer  triangles  and  12  polygons. 
This  arrangement  forms  one  entire  figure.  The  centre  and  triangles 
are  inlaid  in  ivory.  Each  of  the  37  divifions  of  the  figure  is  filled  by 
a  carved  fcroU  flower,  refembling  a  fleur-de-lys  in  general  outline.  We 
are  reminded  of  the  old  Greek  honeyfuckle  ornament  in  the  continual 
roll  of  the  tendrils  forming  this  ornament.  It  is  larger  or  fmaller,  more 
fimple  or  more  complicated,  according  to  the  amount  of  fpace,  but  it 
is  the  one  ornament  of  all  the  panelling  of  which  this  piece  has  formed 
a  portion.  In  the  larger  panels  one  fet  of  the  lines  underlies  another, 
in  flighter  relief,  and  helps  to  give  richnefs  and  myftery  to  the  mafs  of 
lines  and  volutes. 

The  points  of  the  central  ftar  are  formed  by  fmall  carved  ivory  plates 
inferted.  The  corre(ponding  hexagon  panels  outfide  thefe  are  alfo  of 
ivory.  The  outermoft  hexagonal  panels  have  inlaid  ebony  lines  and  a 
carved  border,  edged  with  lines  of  ivory  round  them. 

The  fupports  of  the  table  are  formed  by  fix  cufped  Morefque  arches 
of  modern  make. 

Above  each  arch  is  inferted  a  narrow  panel  containing  an  Arabic 
legend. 

Thefe  have  been  tranflated  by  the  kindnefs  of  Dr.  Rieu,  and  are  as 
follows  : — 

1.  "  The  fervant  in  need  of  God  the  moft  High.' 

2.  "  Altunbugha,  the  cupbearer  of  Al-Malik-al-Nafir.' 

3.  **  The  refiige  of  the  poor  and  of  the  needy.' 

4.  ^^  The  hoard  of  the  widows  and  the  orphans.' 

No.  I  and  No.  4  are  repeated. 

Altun  boga  al-Maridani  was  raifed  to  the  rank  of  Amur  Xiy  Al- 
Malik  al-Nafir  Muhammed  Ben  Kalaun,  who  gave  him  his  daughter  in 
marriage.  He  began  A.H.  738  (A.D.  1338)  the  building  of  the 
mofque  called  after  him  Jami  al-Maridani ;  he  died  governor  of  Aleppo 
A.H.  744  (A.D.  1343). 
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PANELS,    fragments   of  (nine   pieces).      Wood,  carved 
and  inlaid.     Arab.     14th  century.     Various  dimenfions. 
(Paris  Exhibition,  1867.)     Bought  (Meymar  Coll.). 
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Thefe  pieces  are  fragments  of  a  ftar-fhaped  fyftem  of  panels,  and 
have  the  fame  chara£leriftics  and  are  in  the  fame  flyle  as  the  work  on 
the  table  No.  1049.  '69. 


1 05 1.    '69. 

PANELLING.  Walnut  wood,  carved  in  geometric  defigns 
and  inlaid  ;  from  the  mofque  of  Tooloon,  Cairo.  Arab. 
13th  or  14th  century.  H.  8  ft.  3  in.  by  7  ft  3  in.  (Paris 
Exhibition,  1867.)     Bought  (Meymar  Coll.). 

This  large  piece,  of  which  we  give  an  illuflration,  has  been  much 
made  up,  and  the  framing  pieces  are  modern.  It  confifls  of  irregular 
polygons  grouped  round  a  centre,  and  having  four  flar-fhaped  and  four 
plain  carved  panels  on  the  outer  line  of  each  group  of  eight. 


1083.    '69. 

PANELS,  fragments  of  (ten  pieces).  Wood,  carved  and 
inlaid  with  ivory.  Arab.  14th  or  15th  century. 
Various  dimenfions.  (Paris  Exhibition,  1867.)  Bought 
(Meymar  Coll.). 

The  work  on  this  fet  is  carefully  cut,  and  feems  to  belong  to  the 
fame  period  as  the  panelling  on  the  table  1049.  '^9*  '^he  borders  of 
the  panels  have  flight  variations.  One  piece,  the  half  of  a  flar-fhaped 
panel,  the  borders  of  which  have  inlaid  lines  of  ivory,  is  in  the  flyle  of 
the  1 6th  century  work  in  No.  1078.  '69. 


1084.    '69. 

PANELS,  fragments  of  (twelve  pieces).  Some  wood  inlaid 
with  ivory,  others  ivory  inlaid  with  wood.  Arab.  15th 
and  1 6th  century.  Various  dimenfions.  (Paris  Exhibition, 
1867.)     Bought  (Meymar  Coll.). 
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The  fragments  in  this  frame  belong  to  two  periods.  Eight  fpear- 
head  (haped  pieces  of  carved  ivory  belong  to  the  earlier  period. 

The  remainder  are  compofed  of  coarie  inlaid  work  of  the  17th 
century. 

1075.    '^^. 

PANELS  of  Doors.     Walnut  wood^  carved  and  inlaid  with 
ivory.     Arab.     i6th  century.     H.  4  ft.,  W.  4  ft.  3  in, 
(Paris  Exhibition,  1867.)     Bought  (Meymar  ColL). 

The  carving  is  coarfer  than  that  of  1051.  '69,  and  other  like  frag- 
ments of  panelling.  It  is  a  compofition  of  pieces,  combined  in  a  geome- 
trical figure.  Some  of  the  fmall  panels  are  of  marquetry  only,  and  thefe 
are  probably  late  infertions.  The  framework  mouldings  are  of  deal, 
and  modern.  The  outer  frame  that  contains  the  whole,  and  turns  on 
its  ends  as  on  pivot  hinges,  is  of  late  date  and  coarfely  carved. 

1078.  '6^^ 

PANELS  (five  pieces).     Wood,  carved  in  Oriental  pattern. 
Arab.      i6th  century.      Various   dimenfions.      (Paris 
Exhibition,  1867.)     Bought  (Meymar  Coll.). 

Thefe  fragments  are  narrow.  They  have  a  rolling  fcroll  flower- 
ftalk  with  buds,  beginning  from  a  central  flower,  of  which  the  prominent 
lines  form  a  fleur-de-lys,  the  lines  of  the  central  petal  extending  and 
rolling  beyond  the  point  of  jun£tion  in  larger  curves.  This  fleur-de-lys 
form,  however,  ftrikes  the  eye  in  the  centre. 

The  fcroll  intertwines  with  a  band  that  runs  along  the  middle  of  the 
whole  border,  and  bulges  in  femicircular  cufps  up .  and  down,  towards 
one  fide  and  the  other  alternately,  much  as  the  flowery  fcrolls  of  inlaid 
Italian  quattrocento  work  are  conne£ted  by  conventional  bands  or  ftraps 
more  or  lefs  architectural  in  chara£ter. 

io8i.  '6^. 

PANELS,  fragments  of  (twenty-one  pieces).  Wood,  carved 
and  inlaid.  Arab.  15  th  or  i6th  century.  Various 
dimenfions.  (Paris  Exhibition,  1867.)  Bought  (Meymar 
Coll.). 

Of  the  fame  character  as  the  work  on  1077*  '69. 


PANKLLTNG. 


Ai-a!\  A'/ 1',  cy  XJ'.  CcvJury. 


1C51.  Y9. 
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108^.  ^6^. 

PANELS,  fragments  of  (fourteen  pieces).  Wood,  carved 
and  inlaid  with  ivory.  Arab.  17th  century.  Various 
dimenfions.  (Paris  Exhibition,  1867.)  Bought  (Meymar 
Coll.). 

The  forms  of  the  flower-ftalks  or  fcrolls  are  thicker  and  the  work 
is  coarfer  than  that  found  on  Nos.  1083.  '69,  1084.  '69,  and  other 
fpecimens  of  the  fame  work ;  but  the  defign  is  but  little  varied.  The 
pieces  are  fquare,  oblong,  heart-fhaped,  the  top  and  fides  in  ftraight 
lines  inftead  of  curves.  The  principal  carving  of  each  panel  is  on 
wood,  with  coariely  cut  fcroll  borders  of  ivory  inlaid  ;  the  finaller  pieces 
have  lines  only  of  ivory  or  bone. 


1076.  ^6^. 

PANEL.  Wood,  carved  and  inlaid  with  ivory  in  geo- 
metric pattern.  Arab.  17th  century.  H.  2  ft  8§  in., 
W.  23^  in.  (Paris  Exhibition,  1 867.)  Bought  (Meymar 
Coll.). 

Inlaid   in   coarfe   marquetry    work  of   geometrical  dies.      Many 
portions  of  this  have  been  replaced  by  bare  dices  of  ivory. 


1079.    '6^. 

PANELS  (fifteen  pieces).    Wood,  inlaid  with  ivory.    Arab. 
17th  century.     Various  dimenfions.     (Paris  Exhibition, 
1867.)     Bought  (Meymar  Coll.). 

This  fragment,  like  the  one  which  precedes  and  the  next  piece, 
1080.  '69,  is  of  marquetry  without  carving.  The  dies  that  form  the 
patterns,  generally  ftars,  are  triangles  of  wood  and  bone,  and  feme  of 
the  latter  are  ftained  green.  The  central  figure  of  the  paneUing  in  this 
number  is  an  eight-pointed  ftar  formed  by  the  junction  of  two  crofles 
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placed  diagonally  one  over  the  other.  As  the  centre  forms  an  eight- 
pointed  ftar,  eight  finall  panels  are  contained  in  the  heads  of  the  arms 
of  the  two  crofles,  the  tops  of  which  are  pointed ;  eight  triangles  are 
contained  in  the  intervals  between  thefe,  and  (b  on. 


1080.   ^6^, 

PANELS,  fragments  of  (eight  pieces).     Wood,  inlaid  with 
ivory.      Arab.       17  th   century.      Various    dimenfions. 
(Paris  Exhibition,  1867.)     Bought  (Meymar  Coll.), 

Inlaid  work  of  the  fame  character  as  the  two  laft. 


15^4.     71. 

PANEL.     Wood,  reftangular,  carved  with  an  infcription  in 
Arabic.     From  Cairo.     Arab.      17th  century.     11^  in. 
by  3I  in.     Bought,  1 5 j. 


1^25.     71. 

PANELS,  fragments  of  (thirty-one).     Wood,  carved  and 
inlaid  with  bone.     From  Cairo.     Arab.     15th  and  17th 
century.     Various  dimenfions.     Bought,  1/.  lOJ. 

Some  of  the  carved  pieces  placed  in  this  frame  belong  to  the  15th 
century  ;  fome  are  in  marquetry  of  the  later  period.  The  latter  pieces 
have  occafionally  dies  of  tin  or  white  metal  amalgam  placed  in  minute 
proportions  amongft  the  triangular  pieces  of  wood  and  ivory. 


1456.    '71. 

PANEL.     Carved  and  painted  wood,  fitted  in  pieces  form- 
ing a  geometrical  pattern.    From  a  Coptic  houfe  in  Cairo. 
Arab.   i8th  century.  H.  3  ft.  if  in.,  W.  i  ft.  9^  in.    Bought,  ^s. 

This  and  the  following   eight  panels   are   in   various   geometrical 
(hapes.     The  mouldings  are  generally  a  band  of  fine  reeded  lines,  and 
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have  been  coloured  red  \  the  panel  coloured  grey.     They  are  examples 
of  domeftic  interior  wood\¥ork  of  the  period  they  reprefent. 


1457-  '7^- 

PANEL.     Carved  and  painted  wood,  fitted  in  pieces  form- 
ing a  geometrical  pattern.     From  a  Coptic  houfe  in  Cairo. 
Arab.   i8th  century.  H.  3  ft.  \\  in.,  W.  i  ft.  9f  in.    Bought,  9J. 


1458.  '71. 

PANEL.     Carved  and  painted  wood,  fitted  in  pieces  form- 
ing a  geometrical  pattern.     From  Cairo.     Arab.     End 
of  17th  century.     H.  3  ft.  3^  in.,  W.  i  ft.  9  in.     Bought,  9J. 


1459.    71. 

PANEL.     Carved  and  painted  wood,  fitted  in  pieces  form- 
ing a  geometrical  pattern.     From  Cairo.     Arab.     End 
of  17th  century.      H.  3  ft.  3^  in.,  W.  i  ft.  9  in.     Bought,  9J. 


1460.   '71. 

PANEL.     Carved  and  painted  wood,  fitted  in  pieces  form- 
ing a  herring-bone  pattern.     From  Cairo.     Arab.     End 
of  17th  century.     H.  3  ft  2^  in.,  W.  i  ft.  8  in.     Bought,  9J. 


1461.  '71. 

PANEL.     Carved  and  painted  wood,  fitted  in  pieces  form- 
ing a  zig-zag   pattern.     From  Cairo.     Arab.     End  of 
17th  century.     H.  3  ft.  3^  in.,  W.  i  ft.  9  in.     Bought,  9J. 
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1462.  '71. 

PANEL.  Carved  and  painted  wood,  fitted  in  pieces  form- 
ing a  zig-zag  pattern,  with  borders  of  painted  flowers. 
From  Cairo.  Arab.  End  of  17th  century.  H.  3  ft  5  in., 
W.  I  ft.  6f  in.     Bought,  gj. 


1463.  >i. 

PANEL.  Carved  and  painted  wood,  fitted  in  pieces  forming 
a  geometrical  pattern,  with  white  flowers  on  dark  ground. 
From  Cairo.  Arab.  End  of  17th  century.  H.  3  ft  3  in., 
W.  I  ft  8f  in.     Bought,  9J. 

The  fubdivilions  form  fix  pointed  ftars  with  diamond  (hapes  between. 
The  mouldings  of  the  panels  have  been  coloured  red,  and  the  panels 
green. 


1474.     71. 

PANEL.      Carved   wood,    fitted    in    pieces    forming    a 
geometrical   pattern.      Arab.      End  of   17th   century. 
H.  i4f  in.,  W.  10  in.     Bought,  4J. 


8174.   '67,. 

PANEL     Oak,  carved  and  pierced  work.     Englilh.     15th 
century.       H.  io\  in.,  W.  \o\  in.      Transferred   from 
the  Board  of  Works. 


8130.   '67,c 

PANEL.     Oak,  carved  with  tracery.     Englifh  or  French. 
15th  century.     H.  21  in.,  W.  9  in.      Transferred  from 
the  Board  of  Works. 
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8131.  '6^. 

PANEL.     Oak,  carved  with  tracery.     Englifh  or  French. 
15th  century.      H.  21  in.,  W.  9  in.      Transferred  from 
the  Board  of  Works. 


8163.  '63. 

PANEL.      Oak,  carved  with  linen  pattern.      Englifh  or 
Flemifh.     H.  23^  in.,  W.  9^  in.     Transferred  from  the 
Board  of  Works. 

The  top  and  bafe  are  cut  out  into  cufped  arches,  and  the  letters 
A  M,  tied  with  a  cord,  are. placed  in  each. 


8148.   '6^. 

PANEL      Oak,  carved  with   linen   pattern.      Englifh  or 
Flemifh.        15th    century.        H.  ii\  in.,  W.  7^  in. 
Transferred  from  the  Board  of  Works. 

Rather  more  fhaped  at  the  top  than  is  ufual  in  Englifh  linen  patterns. 


8171.   '6^. 

PANEL.     Oak,  carved  with  linen  pattern.    Englifh.     Late 
15th  century.    H.  15J  in.,  W.  10  in.   Transferred  from 
the  Board  of  Works. 


8139.  '6^. 

PANEL     Oak,  carved  with  linen  pattern.    Englifh.    Late 
1 5th  century.     H.  1 6^  in.,  W.  9^  in.     Transferred  from 
the  Board  of  Works. 

The  upright  lines  and  top  and  bottom  foldings  unufually  clofe  and 
numerous. 
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8144.  '63. 

PANEL.     Oak,  carved  with  linen  pattern.     Englilh.    Late 
15th  century.     H.  lojin.,  W.  10  in.     Transferred  from 
the  Board  of  Works. 

8147.   '63. 

PANEL.     Oak,  carved  with  linen  pattern.     Engliih.     Late 
1 5th  century.      H.  2 1  in.,  W.  9  in.      Transferred  from 
the  Board  of  Works. 

8167.   '63. 

PANEL     Oak,  carved  with  linen  pattern.     Englifh.     Late 
15th  century.     H.  14^  in.,  W.  6f  in.     Transferred  from 
the  Board  of  Works. 


8160.    '63. 

PANEL.     Oak,  carved  with  linen  pattern.    Englifh.     Late 
1 5th  century.     H.  14^  in.,  W.  9^  in.     Transferred  from 
the  Board  of  Works. 


8161.  ^6^. 

PANEL.     Oak,  carved  with  linen  pattern.    Englifh.     Late 
15th  century.     H.  2of  in.,  W.  9 J  in.     Transferred  from 
the  Board  of  Works. 

8183.   '63. 

PANEL.  Oak,  carved  with  window  tracery,  of  the  third 
pointed  or  perpendicular,  period.  Englifh.  15  th  cen- 
tury. H.  i6|  in.,  W.  %\  in.  Transferred  from  the  Board  of 
Works. 


k. 


Ei^li/h,  I  ilk  Century.  flitmjh,  \itk  Cewtury. 

(Bij9.  -fij,  p.  105.)  (gigi.'fij.p.  Ill  ) 


FROM    A    CABIKBT.  FKOM    A    PKE99. 

Frtnck,  t6lk  Century.  German,  15M  Cennaj. 

(77»-  '*5.  P-  S4)  (497-  '6!   p-  SS-) 


Italian,  i6tA  Centurj. 
(+97.  "68,  p.  65.) 
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This  is  as  minute  and  as  much  in  imitation  of  the  ftonework 
window  tracery  of  its  period  as  the  correfponding  work  in  France.  The 
repetition  of  upright  members  for  work  on  this  fcale  marks  a  decided 
inferiority  to  the  graceful  turns  and  inclinations  of  the  fubdivifions  in 
continental  tracery  of  flamboyant  charader. 


8168.    '63. 

PANEL.     Oak,  carved  with  linen  pattern.    Englifh.     15th 
century.       H.  19!  in.,  W,  iif  in.       Transferred  from 
the  Board  of  Works. 


8170.   '6^. 

PANEL.     Oak,  carved  with  linen  pattern.     Englifti.     1 5th 
century.     H.  i6f  in.,  W.  11  in.     Transferred  from  the 
Board  of  Works. 

This  panel  has  a  light  cufped  moulding  on  the  top  of  the  linen, 
which  is  quite  plain,  with  one  central  fpine  and  no  verdcal  folds  or 
mouldings. 


8 1 71.  '6;^. 

PANEL.     Oak,  carved  with  linen  pattern.     Englifti.     1 5th 
century.     H.  15^  in.,  W.  10  in.     Transferred  from  the 
Board  of  Works. 


8164.  '6^. 

PANEL.     Oak,  carved  with  linen  pattern.     Englifti.     1 5th 
century.     H.  i6f  in.,  W.  4^  in.     Transferred  from  the 
Board  of  Works. 
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8138.  '61. 

PANEL,     Oak,  carved  with  linen  pattern.    Englifh.     1 5th 
century.     H.  ijf  in.,  W.  5^  in.     Transferred  from  the 
Board  of  Works. 


8143.  '62,. 

PANEL.     Oak,  carved  with  linen  pattern.    Englifh.     1 5th 
century.     H.  lof  in.,  W.  %\  in.     Transferred  from  the 
Board  of  Works. 


8169.  '62^. 

PANEL.     Oak,  carved  with  linen  pattern.    Englifh.     15th 
century.     H.  18^  in.,  W.  10^  in.     Transferred  from  the 
Board  of  Works. 


8145.  '62,^ 

PANEL.     Oak, carved  with  linen  pattern.    Englifh.     1 5th 
century.      H.iyf  in.,  W.  6^  in.     Transferred  from  the 
Board  of  Works. 


8146.   ^62,. 

PANEL.     Oak  carved  with  linen  pattern.     Englifh.     15th 
century.      H.  17  J  in.,  W.  6  in.      Transferred  from  the 
Board  of  Works. 


8161.  '6"^. 

PANEL.     Oak,  carved  with  linen  pattern,     Englifh.     15th 
century.     H.  2of  in.,  W.  ^\  in.     Transferred  from  the 
Board  of  Works. 
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PANEL.  Carved  oak  ;  in  the  centre  the  buft  of  a  king, 
in  high  relief,  grafping  a  fword ;  on  either  fide  the  royal 
arms  of  England.  Englifh?  i6th  century.  H.  2of  in., 
W.  2  ft.  2  in.     Bought,  8/. 

The  panel  has  an  inner  frame,  which  is  circular  and  ornamented 
with  renaiflance  leaf  and  beadwork.  The  head  is  turned  to  the  right, 
and  the  left  hand  holds  the  fcabbard.  The  king  is  in  clailic  armour. 
There  are  tablets  on  each  fide  of  the  fi^me,  and  the  arms  are  on  fhields, 
ornamented  with  volute  fcrolls  on  the  tops  and  fides.  Horfes'  heads 
are  in  the  arabefque  work  on  the  fides.  The  character  of  the  work- 
manfiiip,  as  well  as  that  of  the  defign,  fo  clofely  refemble  thofe  of 
the  ornamental  work  on  the  ftalls  of  King's  College,  Cambridge,  that 
we  may  attribute  them  to  the  fame  period  and  the  fame  hand — that  of 
an  Italian  or  German  carver,  in  all  probability,  though  executed  in 
England. 


^5^3'  ^55- 

PANEL.     Carved  oak,  perforated  arabefque  pattern ;  oval 
cartouche  in  centre  with  recumbent  figure.     Englifti  or 
Flemifti.    i6th  century.    H.  9^  in.,  W.  2  ft.  i  in.     Bought,  4/. 


81 21.  '6^. 

PANEL.    Oak,  carved  with  funk  tracery.    Flemifh  ?    1 5th 
century.       H.  ig^in.,  W.  10^  in.       Transferred  from 
the  Board  of  Works. 


8175.  '6s. 

PANEL.     Oak,  carved  with  funk  tracery.    Flemifti  ?    1 5th 
century.     H.  14J  in.,  W.  5  in.     Transferred  from  the 

Board  of  Works. 

p.  o 
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Aft  elegant  example  of  fuch  work.  In  a  central  (hield,  forming 
part  of  the  tracery,  there  is  the  Immaculate  Lamb  on  a  fcutcheon, 
with  a  crown  above  it. 


8198.    '67,. 

PANEL.     Oak  carved  with  funk  tracery.     Flemifh  ?     1 5th 
century.     H.  14}  in.,  W.  5  in.     Transferred  from  the 
Board  of  Works. 


194.    54. 

PANEL.       Carved   oak,   pierced    and    ornamented   with 
crockets,    &c.      Flamboyant    Gothic    ftyle.      French, 
15th  century.     H.  17^  in.,  W.  9  in.     Bought,  6j. 


43-    52- 

PANEL.    Carved  oak ;  perforated  and  carved  with  figures 
in  relief;   fubjeft,  David  and  Bathftieba.     Flemifh  or 
German.     i6th  century.    H.  9  in.,  L.  i  ft.  7^  in.    Bought,  3/. 


44-    5^- 

PANEL.      Carved  oak.     With  medallion  in  centre,  con- 
taining a  head  in  high  relief.     Flemifh.     1 6th  century. 
H.  I  ft.  4  in.,  W.  ID  in.     Bought,  i/.  5J. 


8137.  '63. 

PANEL.  Carved  oak,  arranged  in  flat  fided  ovals,  of  which 
the  ends  form  ogee  arch  heads,  with  cufping.  Flemifh. 
Early  16th  century.  H.  22  in.,  W.  9!  in.  Transferred  from 
the  Board  of  Works. 
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8191.  '6^. 

PANEL.  Carved  oak,  arranged  in  flat  fided  ovals,  of  which 
the  ends  form  ogee  arch  heads,  with  cufping.  Flemlfh. 
Early  1 6th  century.  H.  18  in.,  W.  io|  in.  Transferred  from 
the  Board  of  Works. 


8134-  ^63. 

PANEL.  Carved  oak,  arranged  in  flat  fided  ovals,  of  which 
the  ends  form  ogee  arch  heads,  with  cufping.  Flemifti. 
Early  i6th  century.  H.  25^  in.,  W.  io|-  in.  Transferred  from 
the  Board  of  Works. 

This  panel  is  crofTed  by  two  bands  ploughed  into  flat  grooves  about 
i:^  inch  wide,  dividing  the  fpace  into  half-diamond  fhapes,  which  con- 
tain light  cufpings. 

PANEL,     Carved   oak.      Scroll   work,  furmounted  by  a 
cherub  with  expanded  wings.     Flemifh.     1 6th  century. 
H.  2  ft.,  W.  8  in.     Bought,  5/. 


8189.  '6^. 

PANEL.      Oak,    carved    with    tracery.      French.     15th 
century.     H.  15^  in.,  W.  7f  in.     Transferred  from  the 
Board  of  Works. 

A  medallion  crowned  in  the  centre,  bearing  the  (acred  monogram 
I.H.S. 


8177.  '6^. 

PANEL.      Oak,   carved    with    tracery,     French.       15th 
century.      H.  18  in.,  W.  8  in.      Transferred  from  the 
Board  of  Works. 

O    2 
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8158.  '63. 

PANEL.      Oak,    carved    with    tracery.     French.       15th 
century.     H.  10  in.,  W.  ff  in.      Transferred  from  the 
Board  of  Works. 

A  fragment  only.     On  it  can  be  traced  the  armorial  bearings  found 
on  the  Seigniorial  Chair,  No.  8464.  '63,  p.  92. 


195-    54- 

PANEL.      Carved    oak,  pierced    and    ornamented    with 
crockets,   &c.      Flamboyant    Gothic     ft  vie.      French. 
15th  century.     H.  17^  in.,  W.  9  in.     Bought,  6j. 

818:2.  '62,. 

PANEL.      Oak,   carved    with    tracery,     French.      15th 
century.     H.  1 2^  in.,  W.  6  in.     Transferred  from  the 
Board  of  Works. 

The  whole  tracery  forms  a  rich  fleur-de-lys,  fomething  like  thofe 
contained  in  the  central  tower  windows  of  the  Cathedral  of  Rouen. 
The  crown  and  royal  arms  of  France  are  below,  alfo  in  the  tracery. 

8154.    '62,^ 

PANEL.      Oak,   carved   with   tracery.      French.       15th 
century.     H.  1 2^  in.,  W.  6^  in.     Traftsferred  from  the 
Board  of  Works. 

The  tracery  is  more  complicated  than  that  on  the  laft  number.  It 
is  in  four  divifions. 

8149.    '63. 

PANEL.       Oak,  carved  with    tracery.      French.       15th 
century.     H.  16^  in.,  W.  6^  in.     Transferred  from  the 
Board  of  Works. 
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8190.    '(iT^. 

PANEL.     Oak,  carved  with  tracery,  the  bands  arranged  in 
a  diaper  pattern.     French.     15th   century.     H.  24  in., 
W.  1  of  in.     Transferred  from  the  Board  of  Works. 

The  tracery  formed  into  borders  that  crofi  each  other  diagonally  and 
form  fquares  in  the  interims,  in  which  are  cuipings. 


8186.  '(>2^. 

PANEL.     Oak,  carved  with  tracery,  the  bands  arranged  in 
a  diaper  pattern.     French.     15th  century.     H.  8 J  in., 
W.  7  J  in.     Transferred  from  the  Board  of  Works. 

In  circles  that  interfed  each  other.     The  cutting  is  very  fine  and 
exa£l. 

8153.    '^Z^ 

PANEL.      Oak,   carved    with    tracery.      French.      15th 
century,     H.  21  in.,  W.  9^  in.     Transferred  from  the 
Board  of  Works. 

8155-  '63. 

PANEL.      Oak,   carved    with    tracery.      French.       15th 
century.  ^  H.  21  in.,  W.  ^  in.     Transferred  froo^  the. 
Board  of  Works. 

819:2.   "67^. 

PANEL.      Oak,   carved   with   tracery.       French.       i5tK 
century.     H.  lyf  in.,  W.  5;^  in.     Transferred  from  the 
Board  of  Works. 

Very  delicate  cutting.     It  has  a  (hield,  crowned  and  bearing  a  fiih^ 
in  the  centre  of  the  tracery. 

F.  o  3  •♦- 
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Panels  carved  with  tracery,  as  in  this  and  the  forcgoii^  numbers, 
were  common  on  church  feats,  woodworic  of  public  halls  and  palaces, 
and  the  fides  and  ends  of  chefts,  fidcboards,  &c.,  during  the  fif- 
teenth century,  in  France.  The  accompanying  woodcut  reprefents 
No,  8182.  '63,  p.  212  i  one  of  the  beft  preferred  in  the  collection. 
It  is  probably  part  of  a  cheft. 


247-  '64- 

PANEL.  Walnut-wood  ;  carved  in  low  relief  with  a 
recumbent  figure  of  Diana  within  an  oval  border. 
French.  i6th  century.  H.  1  ft.  6iii.,  W.  2  ft.  6  in.  Bought, 
4/.  4J.  id. 

8188.    '^^. 

PANEL.  Oak ;  divided  into  reticulations,  and  carved 
with  cufpings.  German.  Late  15th  or  early  i6tb  cen- 
tury. H.  lof  in.,  W.  5I  in.  Transferred  from  the  Board  of 
Works. 
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8132.  '^2>' 

PANEL.  Oak ;  divided  into  reticulations,  and  carved 
with  cufpings.  German.  Late  15th  or  early  i6th  cen- 
tury. H.i9f  in.,  W.  8^  in.  Transferred  from  the  Board  of 
Works. 

Between  the  reticulations,  which  are  all  the  fame  in  form  in  thefe 
German  panels,  viz.,  an  oval  with  flat  fides  and  the  points  going  into 
the  form  of  ogee  arch  heads,  runs  a  plait  or  twift  of  twigs  with  knots  at 
intervals,  a  treatment  after  nature.  Probably  Bavarian  work  of  the  15th 
century. 

8172.  '^2i* 

PANEL.      Oak;    divided   into   reticulations,  and   carved 
with  cufpings.     German.     15  th  or  early  1 6th  century. 
H.   i4f  in.,  W.  9f  in.        Transferred    from    the   Board  of 
Works. 

8133-  '63. 

PANEL.  Oak;  divided  into  reticulations,  and  carved 
with  cufpings.  German.  15th  or  early  i6th  century. 
H.  20^  in.,  W.  10^  in.  Transferred  from  the  Board  of 
Works. 

8194.    '67,. 

PANEL.  Oak;  divided  into  reticulations,  and  carved 
with  cufpings.  German.  15th  or  early  i6th  century. 
H.  11^  in.,  W.  9f  in.  Transferred  from  the  Board  of 
Works. 

4101.   '56. 

PANEL.     Carved  oak  ;  perforated  fcroU-work.     German. 
Early  i6th  century.     L.  3  ft.    10  in.,   W.  i  ft.  7  in. 
Bought  2/. 
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The  carving  is  a  treatment  of  adual  thiftle  leaves.  The  fcroll  of 
leaf  work  rolls  over  in  full  volutes,  and  the  edges  run  out  into  long 
thorny  points.  This  work  fhows  none  of  the  round  holes  or  fpots  of 
(hadow  which,  in  renaiiTance  acanthus  work  of  a  more  developed  kind, 
gives  relief  to  the  delicate  fpines  that  run  up  the  centres  of  the  leaves. 

8124.   '^2i* 

PANEL.     Oak ;   carved  and  pierced,  a  rolling  acanthus 
foliation  with  a  pointed  conventional  flower.     German. 
Early  i6th  century.     Transferred  from  the  Board  of  Works. 

Still  more  delicately  carved  than  the  laft,  but  of  a  fimilar  charader 
of  defign. 

8204.    '63. 

PANEL.     Oak ;  carved  and  pierced  with  rolling  acanthus 
foliation.     German.    Early  i6th  century.      H.  48  in., 
W.  20  in.     Transferred  from  the  Board  of  Works. 

This  confifts  of  four  panels  from  a  coffer  or  cheft  front,  with  birds 
and  monfters  introduced  amongft  the  foliations. 

8160.  '6^. 

PANEL.     Oak ;  carved  and  pierced,  with  a  fhield  in  the 
centre.    German.    i6th  century.    H.  14J  in.,  W.  9^  in. 
Transferred  from  the  Board  of  Works. 

8184.   '63. 

PANEL,     Oak;   carved.     German.       i6th  century.     H. 
Iff  in.,  W.  6^  in.      Transferred  from  the  Board   of 
Works. 

8197.  %• 

PANEL.     Oak ;  carved  with  acanthus  foliage  and  pierced. 
German.     i6th  century.      H.  2  ft  9^  in.,  W.  12^  in. 
Transferred  from  the  Board  of  Works. 
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8187.  '63. 

PANEL.      Oak ;  carved  with  acanthus  and  thiftle  flower  ; 
a   monfter  in  the  centre.      German.       16th    century. 
H.  1 5  in.,  W.  yf  in.     Transferred  from  the  Board  of  Works. 


82^3.   '62,. 

PANEL  Oak ;  open  pierced -work  with  thiftle  flowers, 
Sec. ;  the  Immaculate  Lamb  in  the  centre.  German. 
Early  i6th  century.  H.  2  ft.  6f  in.,  W.  \^\  in.  Transferred 
from  the  Board  of  Works. 


PANEL.      Carved    oak,    arabefque    ornament.       Italian. 
1 6th  century.     8^  in.  by  3^  in.     Given  by  Mr.  John 
Webb. 


7891.   '61. 

PANEL.       Wood,  carved  in  high  relief.      Phcebus  and 
Daphne.       Italian.       17th     century.       H.     i2f    in., 
W.  4^  in.     Bought,  al. 


2716.  '56. 

PANEL  Marquetry  of  tinted  wood ;  arabefque  decora- 
tion in  the  ftyle  of  the  cinque-cento  period.  Italian 
(Roman),  modern.  Square  W.  2  ft.  ij  in.  Bought  (Paris 
Exhibition,  1855),  10/. 
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PANEL.      Walnut-wood ;  carved  with  an  armorial  fliield, 
furmounted  by  a  bifhop's  hat.     Spanifti.     i6th  century. 
H.  I  ft.  lo  in.,  W.  I  ft.  3  in.     Bought,  i/.  %s. 


245-   '64. 

PANEL.     Walnut-wood ;  carved  with  an  armorial  fliield, 
furmounted  by  a  bifliop's  hat.     Spanifli.     i6th  century. 
H.  I  ft.  10  in.,  W.  I  ft.  3  in.     Bought,  i/.  8j. 


^6.  '66. 

PEDESTAL  for  a  Candelabrum,  or  "  Gueridon."  Wood, 
carved  and  gilt,  formed  by  a  youthful  Triton  fupporting 
a  bafket  of  flowers,  and  refting  on  a  fcroU  tripod  bafe.  French. 
Early  i8th  century.  H.  3  ft.  2^  in.,  W.  of  bafe  i  ft.  6^  in. 
Bought,  134/.  1 5  J. 


PEDESTAL  for  a  Candelabrum,  or  "  Gueridoa''  Wood 
carved  and  gilt,  formed  by  a  youthful  Triton  fupporting 
a  baflcet  of  flowers,  and  refting  on  a  fcroU  tripod  bafe.  French. 
Early  i8th  century.  H.  3  ft.  2^  in.,  W.  of  bafe  i  ft  6^  in. 
Bought,  134/.  1 5 J. 


^445-  '5<5- 

PEDESTAL.     Carved  oak  (?)  wood.     An  elephant's  head 
and  floriated  fcroU  work.     Italian.     17th  century.     H. 
2  ft.  1 1  in.,  W.  I  ft  7  in.  by  i  ft.     Bought,  8/. 


PEDESTAL. 

Italian,  17th  Century. 
(M45.  '56) 
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An  elephant's  head  and  trunk  was  the  cognizance  of  the  Cafali 
family  of  Cortona. 


7853.   '62,. 

PEDESTAL  for  a  Candelabrum.     Wood,  carved  and  gilt ; 
reprefenting  a  fea  god     On  a  tripod  bafe  of  dolphins. 
Italian.     17th  century.     H.  5  ft.  7  in.      Bought,  9/.  ioj. 

This  and  the  following  are  a  pair  of  carved  figures  formed  to  fuflain 
lamps  or  candleflicks.  The  great  halls  of  Italian  houfes  or  palaces, 
being  paflage  rooms,  were  but  fcantily  fiimifhed,  and  two  fuch  gilt 
figures  as  thefe  are  fufficiendy  fhowy  to  form  objeds  vifible  from  one 
end  to  the  other  of  a  room  of  this  kind.  The  bafes  are  carved  and  are 
made  to  be  mounted  on  fblid,  or  apparendy  fblid  plinths,  painted  in  the 
Italian  manner,  in  imitadon  of  marble. 


7854.    '62. 

PEDESTAL  for  a  Candelabrum.     Wood,  carved  and  gilt ; 
reprefenting  a  fea  god.     On  a  tripod  bafe  of  dolphins. 
Italian.     17th  century.     H.  5  ft  7  in.     Bought,  9/.  10 J. 


4709-    59. 

PIPE.     Carved  box-wood.    With  filver  mounting.    Italian, 
of  an  uncertain  date.     L.  24  in.     Bought  (Mufeum  of 
the  CoUegio  Romano). 

A  remarkable  piece  of  carving,  confifling  of  a  candelabrum  com- 
pofldon  with  ornamental  collars  and  neckings.  Tiny  figures,  two 
inches  high,  of  children  playing  are  placed  at  intervals  down  the  flem. 
The  bowl  has  a  group  of  huntfmen  mounted  and  fpearing  a  great  bird. 
The  whole  is  in  three  lengths.  The  defign  and  execution  of  the 
litde  figures  is  fb  corre£l  and  fo  well  carried  out  that  we  are  reminded 
by  them  of  the  befl  Italian  work  of  the  i6th  century. 


( 
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444-  '65. 

PLATTER  or  Trencher.  Lime  wood  A  bread  trencher, 
with  carved  border  of  wheat,  barley,  oats,  and  rye  ; 
defigned  by  John  Bell,  fculptor.  Modern  Englifh.  (Sum- 
merly Art  Manufaftures,  1847.)  I^i^ni.  14^  in.  Bought, 
i/.  i6j. 


158.  '66. 

PLATTER.     Wood  painted,  with  medallions  containing 
wild  beafts  and  winged  female  figures  on  black  ground. 
Spanifti.    (Mexican?)  17th  century.   Diam.  I7in.    Bought,  i/. 


156,  '66. 

PLATTER.     Wood  painted,  with  circles  and  feather  orna- 
_  ment   in   red,   yellow,    and   white    on   black    ground. 

Spanifti.    (Mexican?)  17th  century.     Diam.  17^  in.     Bought, 
10 J. 


157.  '66. 

PLATTER.  Wood  painted,  with  circles  and  feather  orna- 
ment in  red,  yellow,  green,  and  white  on  black  ground 
Spanifti.  (Mexican?)  17th  century.  Diam.  18  in.  Bought, 
lOi. 


157.  '66. 

PLATTER.  Wood  painted,  with  circles  and  feather  orna- 
ment in  red,  yellow,  green,  and  white  on  black  ground. 
Spanifti.  (Mexican?)  17th  century.  Diam.  18  in.  Bought, 
lOi. 
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4675-  '58. 

PLAYING    Cards.      Wood  blocks,  engraved  for  printing 
playing      cards.        French.       17th    century.     Bought, 
4/.  lOi. 

The  four  fets  of  kings,  queens,  and  knaves  hold  flowers,  but  have 
no  diftinguifliing  figns  of  the  fuits  to  which  they  belong.  The  dreflTes 
are  richly  covered  with  fleur-de-lys  ornament.  On  the  fides  of  the 
knaves  of  fome  of  the  fuits  are  infcriptions,  which  read  VI  VENT  LES 
BONS  ENFANS:  and  QVI  lOVANT-SVMENT. 

The  cards  are  of  the  middle  of  the  1 7th  century,  or  perhaps  later. 


4656.  '59' 

PLAYING  Cards.      Wood  block,  engraved   for  printing 
playing  cards.    French.     17th  or  i8th  century.    Bought, 
i/. 

Two  of  the  knaves  hold  fcrolls,  on  which  is  the  name  PARIS. 
There  are  ten  card  blocks. 


4674.    '58. 

PLAYING    Cards.     A  wood  block  for  printing   playing 
cards.      Spanifti    (made    in   France).       17th   century. 
Bought  with  laft  fet,  4/.  los. 

This  is  a  pack  for  Spanifh  ufe,  but  moft  likely  made  in  France. 
It  belongs  probably  to  the  fame  fet  as  one  of  which  portions  are  pre- 
ferved  in  the  library  at  Rouen.  They  are  of  the  reign  of  Philip  V., 
and  the  French  arms  are  quartered  along  with  thofe  of  Leon  and 
Caftile  in  the  ace  card  (of  the  fuit  of  Bezants  or  money),  which 
contains  the  royal  arms  of  Spain.  The  block  contains  twenty-four 
cards,  which  are  cut  on  it  in  the  order  deferibed  below.  The  fuits 
are  money,  fwords,  clubs  or  ftaves,  and  cups. 

M.  Merlin,  in  his  account  of  the  Rouen  cards,  confiders  that  the  fuit 
is  intended  for  the  Spanifh  game  of  ombre,  once  fo  popular  in  England 
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during  the  reign  of  Charles  11.  and  Catherine  of  Braganza,  his  Portuguefe 
queen.  In  this  fuit  forty  cards  are  ufed,  and  the  8,  9,  10  cards  are 
not  included.  Two  of  the  fuits  counted  in  the  increafing  ratio  of 
numbers,  and  in  the  other  two  the  value  decreafed  in  the  inverfe  ratio 
to  the  increafe  of  numbers. 

In  this  block  the  cards  range  : — 
I  ft  row.     3  of  bezants,  knave  of  cups,  king  of  clubs,  knave  of  clubs, 

knave  of  fwords,  9  of  bezants. 
2nd  row.  Knight  of  cups,  knight  of  bezants,  king  of  bezants,  knave  of 

bezants,  knight  of  clubs,  king  of  fwords. 
3rd  row.    King  of  cups,  ace  of  (words,  ace  of  cups,  ace  of  clubs,  ace 

(eagle  and  arms  of  Caftile  and  Arragon),  knight  of  Avords. 
4th  row.    7  of  bezants,  6  of  fwords,  8  of  fwords,  7  of  fwords,  9  of 

fwords,  5  of  money. 

The  letters  I  G  and  I  C  can  be  traced  on  the  fpace  between  the 
fecond  and  third  row. 

Below  the  royal  arms  in  the  Rouen  fet  is  the  name  lohan  Volay.^ 
In  the  mufeum  block  thefe  letters,  or  letters  in  the  fame  place,  have 
been  cut  away. 


8374.  '6^. 

PORTFOLIO  or  Blotting  Cafe.     Marquetry  of  coloured 
woods.     A  bouquet  of  flowers  in  the  centre.     Modern 
Italian  (Nice).     14^  in.  by  11  in.     Bought,  4/.  i6j. 


7401.   '60. 

POST.  Overlaid  with  Mofaic  work  of  mother-of-pearl  and 
black  lacquer,  probably  one  of  the  poles  of  a  bed  or 
canopy.  Syrian.  i6th  or  17  th  century.  L,  4  ft.  6  in. 
Bought,  \L  1 2 J. 

It  is  divided  by  bofles  diftant  from  four  to  fix  inches  from  each  other, 
the  intervals  getting  lefs  as  they  near  the  top.     The  fur  face  is  incrufted 

*  Merlin.    Hift.  des  Cartes  a  Jouer,  p.  97,  et  feq. 
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with  pearl  inlay.  The  bofTes  are  decorated  with  tiny  quatrcfoils  and 
hexagon  diviAons,  each  containing  a  fix-fided  flower,  are  laid  round  the 
intervening  lengths  of  woodwork.  Each  length  is  bordered  by  a  ring 
of  brafs» 


4088.  'S7. 

PRAYER-BOOK  Cafe ;  mahogany,  with  panels  of  tortoife 
fhell,  inlaid  with  pique  work  of  mother-of-pearl  and 
brafs.  Dutch  or  Flemifti.  About  1700.  L.  7f  in.,  W.  6  in. 
Bought,  2/.  8j. 


^419.    56. 

PRAYING  Delk  or  Prie  Dieu.     Carved  oak.     i6th  cen- 
tury.    H.   5  ft.    6  in.,   L.  2  ft.    2  in.,   W.    2  ft.    6  in. 
Bought,  3/. 


4870  to  4881.  '56. 

[OOM.       The  panelled   lining.      Carved  oak;    re- 
moved from  an  old  houfe  near  Exeter,  with  doors 
and  carved  pilafters  to  match.      Englifti.     About 
1550-75.     Entire  L.  52  ft.,  average  H.  8  ft  3  im 
Bought,  50/. 

The  panels  of  this  room  meafure,  H.  i6^  by  W.  13J  in.  The 
lower  tier  meafures  18^  in.  by  13^.  The  width  is  the  fame  throughout. 
The  mouldings  are  |  of  an  inch,  the  bafe  mouldings  replaced  by  fimple 
weathering.  The  top  or  cornice  courfe  meafures  16  in. ;  a  narrow 
(kirting  border  of  ftrap  work  5^  in. 

The  top  courfe  of  mouldings  confifts  of  a  corona  fupported  on 
fmall  narrow  brackets  3  in.  deep  fet  clofely  together,  and  a  fine  lower 
mould  of  minute  pendendves  meafuring  with  lower  firing  i^  inch. 

The  cornice  courfe  is  formed  into  long  panels  covering  two  of  thofe 
below.      They  are  filled  with  arabefque  work  elegandy  defigned  and 
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cut.  In  the  centre  of  one  is  a  nude  figure  of  Ceres  perfe<^y  modelled. 
She  is  crowned  with  wheat  ears,  holds  a  fickle  and  fits  on  a  wheat 
iheaf  i  other  (heaves  are  round  her,  and  two  nifties  are  amongft  the 
arabefques.  In  fome  of  thefe  cornice  panels  there  are  central  demi 
figures  of  nude  genii,  in  others  lion  mafks. 

The  fides  of  doorways  and  the  corners  of  the  room  are  fupported  by 
pilafters  8  in.  wide,  with  Corinthian  capitals,  the  fhaft  panel  filled  with 
rolling  acanthus  or  vine  fcroU  carving  and  a  fmall  figure,  in  fbme  of  a 
warrior,  in  others  of  a  boy  preffing  grapes,  &c.  All  thefe  differ  in  the 
arabefque  work.  There  are  dado  bafes  to  the  pilafters  carved  with 
cartouche  and  ftrap  work.  The  doors  are  narrow  and  contain  two 
panels  in  their  width :  they  fit  in  with  the  reft  of  the  panelling. 
Light  wrought-iron  latches  and  fcutcheons  remain  in  their  places  on  thefe 
doors. 

The  work  refembles  the  beft  late  i6th  century  Flemifh  carving. 
It  is  an  excellent  example  of  the  houfe  decorations  made  for  courtiers 
of  the  age  of  Raleigh  and  Drake,  and  of  the  great  noblemen  of  the 
reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  We  place  this  fet  of  panelling  under  the 
head  of  room,  as  it  is  the  only  complete  interior  which  is  to  be  feen  in 
the  Departmental  Colledion  of  Englifh  work  of  its  day.  It  is  to  be 
regretted  that  the  means  are  wanting  to  put  before  the  ftudent  the  low 
arched  ftone  fireplace,  carved  chimney  piece,  and  moulded  plafter 
ceiling  that  completed  the  original  room,  and  muft  have  made  an 
arrangement  as  comfortable  as  it  is  rich  and  durable. 


1736.    '69. 

ROOM.  The  interior  fittings  of  a  fitting-room  in  a  houfe 
in  the  Rue  St.  Louis,  Paris,  belonging  to  the  Marquife 
de  Serilly,  Lady  of  Honour  to  Queen  Marie  Antoinette. 
French.  Latter  half  of  i8th  century.  H.  of  room  16  ft, 
L.,  with  openings,  14  ft.,  W.  9  ft.  7  in.     Bought,  2,100/. 

The  interior  meafurements  of  this  room  are  9  ft.  9  in.  by  9  ft.  7  in. 
On  one  of  the  wider  fides  is  the  fireplace,  oppofite  to  this  is  an  arched 
recefs  in  the  wall.  Two  other  arched  openings  occupy  the  centres  of 
the  other  two  fides.  Of  thefe  probably  one  or  two  have  been  windows. 
Small  rooms  of  thefe  dimenfions  were  often  paflage  rooms,  or  it  may 
have  occupied  a  corner  of  the  houfe  of  which  it  formed  part. 


y.ovi  in:i.  oi'  Tin:  M,\i;i,iri; 

/..■I.,':.  XVUI.  C.;. 
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The  four  walls  are  formed  into  four  arched  panels,  occupying  nearly 
but  not  exa£tly  the  half  of  the  feveral  fides. 

The  arches  form  lunettes,  in  which  are  recumbent  figures^  The 
lunette  over  the  fireplace  contains  that  of  Pomona.  She  is  crowned 
with  fruit  and  holds  a  cornucopia,  from  which  fruit  is  rolling.  She  is 
partly  covered  by  yellow  drapery  \  the  arms,  bofom  and  one  leg  are 
imcovered  ;  a  lion  is  crouched  at  her  feet ;  a  hill-fide  and  a  landfcape 
bathed  in  mift  form  the  background.  Below  this  lunette  is  a  chimney 
mirror  with  a  frame  of  fmall  leaf-work  clofely  cut  and  pierced  in  the 
intervals  between  each  leaf.  The  looking  glafs  pafles  behind  and  (hows 
through  thefe  openings.  This  moulding  is  gilt  in  green  and  yellow 
gold.  Guilloche  mouldings  decorate  the  panels  of  the  fmall  pilafters 
which  fupport  this  and  the  other  lunettes  in  the  room. 

The  fireplace  projects  nearly  nine  inches.  It  is  of  grey  marble 
fupported  on  the  two  fide  fronts  by  terminal  draped  figures  of  bearded 
men,  each  with  the  outer  arm  bent  over  the  head,  on  which,  as  on  the 
heads  of  Caryatides,  refl  the  rounded  corners  of  the  mantel-fhelf.  The 
mouldings  of  the  mantel-fhelf  and  of  the  horizontal  panel  that  flretches 
from  thefe  fide  figures  and  forms  the  front  of  the  chimney-piece  are 
delicately  chifelled  in  gilt  bronze  work,  and  are  the  work  of  Gouthieres, 
the  bronze  mount  maker  of  the  lafl  century.  Garlands  of  bunches  of 
holly  leaves  occupy  the  centre  of  the  panel  and  meet  in  a  round  patera 
decorated  with  claffic  acanthus,  after  that  on  tbe  frieze  of  the  temple 
called  of  Jupiter  Tonans  at  Rome.  A  ribbon  ties  thefe  parts  together. 
Similar  chifelled  and  gilt  work  fills  the  panels  of  the  lower  terms  at  the 
fides.  The  interior  of  the  fireplace  is  lined  with  cafl  iron  plates, 
which  have  decorations  on  them.  The  back  plate  has  a  Chinaman 
fitting  and  pouring  himfelf  out  coffee,  with  an  ape  at  his  fide.  Claffic 
heads  form  centres  to  the  cavettoes  that  occupy  the  angles  ;  and  figures 
of  boys  reprefenting  the  feafbns  decorate  the  fide  plates. 

On  either  fide  of  the  fireplace  are  pilafler  panels  decorated  with 
arabefques,  medallions,  and  figures. 

The  three  feet  lowefl  on  the  walls  are  formed  into  dado  panels. 
They  are  alike  in  decoration  all  round  the  room.  A  central  candelabrum 
fupports  an  amphora,  and  acanthus  volutes  turn  on  each  fide  \  on  thefe 
are  flands  each  bearing  a  cupid  running  and  holding  torches  or  pouring 
wine  into  the  vafe,  alternately.  They  hold  wreaths  of  flowers  painted 
after  nature,  and  thefe  flowers  vary  in  each  group. 

The  arabefque  work  is  all  in  delicate  relief.  The  boys  and  flowers 
are  painted  after  nature,  and  the  carved  work  gilt  in  green  and  yellow 
gold 

F.  P 
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Above  the  dado  feries  are  tall  pilafter  panels  with  a  narrow  pane 
above  and  below  them.  Thefe  tall  panels  contain  elaborate  arabefque 
decorations  in  the  ftyle  of  the  Raphael  pilafters  in  the  Vatican.  Each 
compofition  is  fupported  on  a  figure  carved  in  relief,  modelled  with 
great  precifion,  and  gilt.  The  figures  each  fide  the  fireplace  represent 
winter ;  an  old  woman  bearing  chains,  the  type  of  fix>ft  :  and  ftanding 
on  cloud,  ftorm  and  lightning. 

In  medallions,  amongft  fruit  bafkets,  arabefques,  vafes,  &c.  that 
rife  from  the  head  of  this  figure,  are  fcenes  painted  in  cameo  reprefent- 
ing : — ^the  lower  one,  a  family  group  with  a  hearth  and  table ;  in  a 
higher  medallion  is  Vulcan  at  his  forge ;  and  in  a  third  the  zodiacal  fign 
Capricornus.  The  ground  of  thefe  cameo  paintings  is  blue  for  the 
centre,  and  pink  or  red-grey  for  the  upper  and  lower.  Green  and 
yellow  gold  is  ufed  in  the  gilding,  and  fi*om  a  vafe  half-way  up  ifiTue  two 
fconces  for  candles  with  candles  carved  and  painted,  the  wicks  black, 
though  they  are  only  relief;  but  looking  at  firft  fight  as  if  they  could  be 
turned  round  and  lighted. 

On  the  oppofite  panel  the  medallions  contain  cameoes,  reprefenting 
Jupiter  in  clouds  in  the  central,  and  a  fcene  fi-om  ^fop's  fiible  of  the 
hufbandman  and  the  fnake  in  the  lower ;  the  fign  of  the  conftellation 
Pifces  in  the  upper. 

The  fmall  narrow  top  and  bottom  panels  to  thefe  have  a  guilloche 
carved,  crofled  by  painted  work  of  garlands  rolling  in  the  fame  dire<3ion. 

The  other  fides  have  panels  divided  in  the  fame  way.  On  that  to 
the  left  of  the  fireplace  the  panel  decorations  begin  with  figures  of 
Autumn,  a  nude  male  figure  bearing  a  garland  of  vine  leaves  and  a 
bafket  of  flowers  and  fiiiit  on  his  head.  The  central  cameoes  contain, 
one  Diana,  the  other  Apollo ;  Diana  hunting,  cupids  playing  in  the 
lower,  and  the  figns  of  the  conftellations  Scorpio  and  Libra  in  the  upper ; 
wine  cups,  birds,  &c.  among  the  arabefques. 

Vulcan  at  his  forge  is  painted  in  the  lunette  over  the  door  opening. 

On  the  panels  of  the  fide  oppofite  the  fireplace  the  lower  figures  are 
Summer,  nude  female  figures  holding  garlands  of  flowers  \  and  with 
trophies,  corn  and  flowers  in  bafkets  on  their  heads.  The  central 
cameo  contains  Aurora  with  the  chariot  of  the  Sun,  and  Flora  fcattering 
flowers  \  girls  and  boys  playing  among  wheat-fheaves  and  a  reaping 
fcene  are  in  the  lower  cameo ;  the  figns  of  the  conftellations  Leo 
and  Cancer  (here  a  lobfler)  in  the  upper  cameo.  A  reclining  figure  of 
Juno,  draped  in  white  and  grey,  occupies  the  lunette  on  this  fide ;  her 
right  hand  fupports  her  cheek,  and  a  peacock  is  in  the  clouds  at  her 
fide. 
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On  the  pilafters  of  the  remaining  Ade  the  fubjeAs  are  Spring,  nude 
male  figures  with  butterfly  wings.  In  the  centnd  cameoes  are  flying 
figures  fcattering  buds  and  pouring  rain  from  vafes ;  in  the  lower,  lovers 
and  a  (hepherd  and  {hepherdefs  with  birds'  nefts ;  and  the  figns  of  the 
conflellations  of  Aries  and  Taurus  in  the  upper. 

In  the  lunette  is  the  god  Neptune  reclining  by  the  fea  fhore : 
the  figure  is  nearly  nude.  He  holds  a  rudder  in  the  right  hand,  and 
water  ifTues  from  a  cafk  under  his  arm.  Rocks,  fky,  and  fea  form  a 
background. 

Round  the  top  of  the  room  runs  a  carved  cornice,  fupported  on 
brackets,  below  which  is  a  band  of  wreaths  and  pateras,  carved  and 
gilt.  The  ceDing  is  tefludo  fhaped.  Four  coved  panels  on  the  fides 
contain  demi  figures  in  high  relief  of  cupids,  ending  in  acanthus  fcrolls. 
They  have  been  filvered,  and  the  metal  is  now  oxydifed.  They  uphold 
wreaths,  delicately  carved  and  gilt,  and  between  them  are  medallions 
painted  in  cameo,  white  on  pink :  four  figures  reprefenting  the  four 
feafbns.  The  ground  of  the  panels  is  painted  lapis  lazuli.  In  the 
arches  are  boldly  carved  fcallop  fhells,  in  oxydifed  fUver,  with  gilt 
wreaths  above  them. 

The  centre  forms  a  round  pi£bure,  in  which  is  painted  Jupiter  with 
a  pink  mantle,  in  clouds  and  fupported  by  his  eagle.  It  is  framed  in  a 
garland  richly  cut  and  gilt ;  and  in  the  fpandrils  are  eagles  with  expanded 
wings  and  crowns  of  bay  carved  in  relief  and  gilt. 

The  paintings  in  the  recefTes  formed  by  the  window  and  door  open- 
ings are  modern.  They  reprefent :  one.  Mars  and  Venus  with  attributes 
and  animals,  in  medallions  painted  amongfl  the  arabefque  work ;  the 
other  has  medallions  of  Diana  and  Endymion,  with  dogs,  game,  &c. 

The  panels  on  two  fides  of  the  room  open  and  fhow  bookcafes.  All 
the  panel  carving  is  in  oak  admirably  cut  and  the  gilding,  though 
partly  renewed,  has  furvived  in  many  parts.  The  lunettes  are  attributed 
to  Natoire,  the  panel  defigns  to  Fragonard,  and  the  terminal  figures  of 
the  fireplace  to  Clodion. 

A  harp,  the  property  of  the  Department,  richly  carved  and  gilt. 
No.  8531.  '63,  is  kept  in  the  room.  It  is  faid  to  have  belonged  to 
Queen  Marie  Antoinette.  Chairs  carved  with  lyre  backs  and  eagle 
heads  at  the  corners,  covered  with  white  brocade  ;  and  a  fmall  table, 
probably  by  Rieifener,  in  a  marquetry  diaper  of  two  woods;  and 
another  table  in  white  wood  inlaid  with  a  group  of  figures,  buildings,  &c., 
by  David  (?)  are  placed  to  fuit  the  room.    Thefe  are  lent  by  Mr.  Barker. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  a  parquet  floor  of  oak  is  not  laid  down  in 
it  inflead  of  a  drugget  of  crimfbn,  out  of  keeping  with  the  delicacy  of 
the  colours  preferved  in  the  old  work. 

p  1 
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It  is  faid  that  this  room  was  prepared  by  Queen  Marie  Antoinette 
and  Madame  de  Serilly,  who  had  been  a  lady  of  honour  at  her  court,  as 
a  furprife  for  the  Marquis,  this  lady's  hufband,  on  his  return  to  Paris 
after  a  long  abfence.  This  nobleman  was  paymafter  of  the  forces  of 
Louis  XVI. 


6895  ^^  6895^.    '^O- 

ROUNDELS  (eleven),  of  beechwood.  Panted  on  one 
fide,  in  various  colours,  with  devices,  enclofing  mottoes 
in  old  Englifti  charafter.  In  a  circular  box,  on  the  lid  of 
which  is  painted  the  Tudor  rofe.  Englifti.  Early  16th 
century.  Roundels,  diam.  5f  in.  Box,  H.  a  in.,  diam.  6|  in. 
Bought,  5/. 

This  and  the  two  following  fets  are  flat  circular  plates  of  beechwood 
turned  in  the  lathe,  and  meant  for  ufe  at  deflert  in  lieu  of  plates.  On 
them  comfits,  fweetmeats  or  fruit  were  handed  round  the  table  after 
dinner  in  houfes  of  the  i6th  century  in  this  country. 

They  have  pofies  or  rhyming  mottoes  on  the  back.  In  fome  in- 
ftances  fuch  compofitions  were  in  the  coarfeft  language.  Such  is  not 
the  cafe  in  the  fets  now  to  be  defcribed. 

The  roundels  in  this  iirft  fet  are  the  moil  carefully  executed.  They 
are  in  a  turned  box,  on  the  lid  of  which  is  painted  the  Tudor  greyhound, 
with  a  fcroll  above  containing  a  legend  of  three  or  four  lines,  but  fo  broken 
up  and  damaged  that  the  original  words  can  nowhere  be  put  together. 
Below  the  panel  or  containing  lines  may  be  feen  a  ftill  longer  motto  or 
legend  alio  obliterated.  Parts  of  the  painted  preparation  on  which  the 
wridng  has  been  placed  are  broken  away,  and  only  words  or  fragments 
of  words  can  any  longer  be  deciphered.  The  little  roundels  themfelves 
have  formed  a  complete  fet  of  twelve,  but  one  is  wanting.  Twelve,  it 
fhould  be  remembered,  has  been  confidered  a  proper  number  for  a 
feafl,  and  one  in  excefs  of  that  is  of  ill  omen.^ 

They  are  gaily  illuminated,  a  broad  band  round  is  gilt,  and  lined 
out  with  alternated  knots  and  flowers,  red  lake  being  glazed  over  the 


>  Thirteen  (at  down  to  the  Laft  Supper.  Hence  when  thirteen  fit  down  there  has 
been  a  fuperftitious  notion  that  one  of  the  company  will  die  within  the  year.  In  France 
it  is  or  has  been  a  cuftom  to  fend  for  a  quatorzieme,  a  profeffional  diner  out  for 
thefe  occafions,  when  the  ominous  number  of  thirteen  at  a  dinner  was  found  to  be 
otherwife  inevitable. 
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gilding  in  places.  Within  this  outer  border,  which  is  the  fame  for  all 
the  roundels,  comes  a  band  of  gilt,  again  cut  up  by  little  knots  of  black 
at  intervals,  and  within  that  a  central  fpace  devoted  to  the  '^  pofie  **  or 
motto.  This  is  ornamented  round  with  boldly  drawn  fcroUs,  twifts, 
knots,  &c.,  and  narrow  fcrolls  on  which  are  two  texts  of  Scripture 
with  the  proper  references.  Thefe  are  (bmetimes  broken  up  on  rolls 
or  divifions  of  the  fcroll  into  four  or  more  portions.  Sometimes  only 
one  quotation  is  made.  The  ^^  pofte ''  confifts  of  four  rhyming  lines, 
and  in  this  fet  are  broad  but  not  coarfe  jefts  addrefled  to  wives, 
hufbands  and  bachelors ;  meant,  therefore,  for  the  guefts  at  a  mixed 
party.  The  texts  round  are  many  of  them  drawn  from  the  Book  of 
Ecclefiaftes,  as  addrefTed,  in  a  great  meafure,  to  the  regulation  of  the 
tongue,  the  thoughts  and  the  fenfes  in  the  ordinary  occupations  of  life  \ 
in  other  words  to  the  formation  of  ^'  manners  "  in  the  higher  fenfe  of 
Wykeham's  motto  at  New  College,  Oxford,  ^'  Manners  makyth 
man."     The  quotations,  however,  are  not  always  correctly  referred  to. 

On  one  we  read — 

I. 

^^  I  fhruwe  his  hart  y^  (that)  maried  me, 
My  wyfFe  and  I  can  neuer  agree  \ 
A  knavi{he  quene  by  Jove  (?)  I  Iweare, 
The  good  man's  bretche  {he  thinks  to  weare." 

On  one  fide,  "  Follow  not  y«  multitude  to  eucl."     On  the  other, 
"  Accufe  noo  man  preuelie  (privily)." 

2. 

"  Thou  maift  be  poore,  b*  (but)  what  for  y*  (that). 
Lord,  yf  y^  (thou)  hadeft  neither  cape  nor  hatt. 
Thy  mynde  may  yet  fo  quiet  be 
That  thou  maift  wynn  as  muche  as  iii.  (three).*' 

On  one  fide,  "  The  root  of  all  euel  is  covetoufnefc."  On  the  other, 
"  Golde  &  filver  hathe  ondon  many  a  man." 


cc 


If  y^  be  younge,  then  mary  not  yett ; 

If  y^  be  olde,  y^  hafte  more  wyt : 

For  younge  men's  wyues  wil  not  be  taught, 

And  olde  meun's  wyues  be  good  for  naught. 


99 
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On  one  fide,  "  A  righteous  man  (hall  lyue  by  his  faithc."  On  the 
other,  ^'  Withe  out  faithe  it  is  impoffible  to  pleafe  God." 

4- 

**  This  woman  maye  have  hufbands  iyue, 
But  neuer  whilft  (he  is  alyue  ; 
Yett  dothe  {he  hoope  fo  well  to  fpedd  (fpeed), 
Geue  up  yt  hoope  it  (hall  not  nedd  (need)." 

Round  on  fcrolls,  fupported  by  knots  admirably  drawn  and  inter- 
lined, **  Have  no  pleafure  in  lyenge,  for  the  offe  (?^  thereoflF  is 
nought." 

5- 

*'  If  y*  a  batcheler  y^  bee, 

Kepe  y®  foo  ftill,  be  ruled  by  mee, 
Leaft  y^  repentance  all  too  latt  (late), 
Rewarde  y«  with  a  broken  patt  (pate)." 

Round — 

^'  Talke  wifelie  and  honeftlie. 
Spake  euel  of  noo  man. 
Be  not  haftie  of  thy  tonge. 
Leame  before  thou  ipeake." 

6. 
Under  a  death's  head — 

"  A  wyffe  y*  married  hufbands  iii., 
Was  neuer  wifhed  thereto  by  me. 
I  wolde  my  wifFe  fholde  rather  diee  (die). 
Then  for  my  deathe  to  weepe  or  cryee." 

Round  on  fcrolls  :  ^'  Set  an  order  in  y«  houfe  for  y^  (halt  die  &  not 
lyue.     Deathe  is  better  than  a  wretched  lyfie  or  contenual  ficknefs." 

7- 

"  And  he  y*  reades  this  werfe  euen  now. 
May  happe  to  haue  a  lowring  fow  (?) 
Whofe  looks  are  nothing  liked  fo  badde. 
As  is  her  tonge  to  make  hym  madde." 

On  a  fcroU  round :  *^  If  any  man  (aye  I  loue  God,  and  hateth  his 
brother,  he  is  a  lyar.  Euery  one  that  hateth  his  brother  is  a  man- 
flayer." 
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8. 

"  Aflc  y^  y'  wyfFe  if  flie  can  tell 

Whether  y^  in  manage  hafte  fpedde  well ; 
And  let  her  fpeake  as  (he  dothe  knowe, 
For  XX  pounde  fhe  will  faye  noo." 

On  a  fcroU  round,  juft  infide  the  outer  border :  ^'  Reatche  y'  hande 
unto  y«  poore  y*  God  may  blefTe  y«  w^  plentuoufnefs.  Lett  us  doo 
good  unto  all  men,  but  mofte  of  all  unto  y®  houfholde  of  faithe." 

9- 

**  Take  upp  thy  fortune  withe  good  happe. 
Withe  ritches  y^  dofte  fyll  y^  (thy)  lappe ; 
Yet  lefle  were  better  for  y^  ftore, 
Thy  quietnes  fholde  be  the  more." 

On  broken  fcroUs  immediately  round,  but  only  right  and  left : 
*'  Stad  &fte  in  the  waye  of  the  Lorde.  Be  gentle  to  here  the  worde 
off  God/' 

10. 

*'  Thou  art  y«  hapieft  man  a  lyue. 

For  euery  thinge  dothe  make  thee  thriue ; 
Yet  may  y'  (your)  wiffe  y'  maifter  be. 
Wherefore  take  thrift  &  all  for  me." 

On  a  fcroU  round  outer  border :  *'  All  y^  will  lyue  Godlie  in 
Chrift  Jhefu  muft  fuffer  perfecution.  We  muft  enter  into  y«  king- 
dome  of  God  thioughe  muche  troble  and  afflydions." 

Another  is  addrefled  to  a  lady  : — 

^'  Thou  hafte  a  ihrowe  to  thy  good  man, 
Perhapes  an  onthrift  to,  what  than  ? 
Kepe  hym  as  longe  as  he  can  lyue. 
And  at  his  ende  his  paffeport  giue." 

Immediately  round  on  a  fcroll :  ^^  A  man  y^  ufeth  muche  fweringe 
(hall  be  filled  with  wickednefs,  and  y^  plauge  (plague)  fhall  neuer  goo 
from  his  houffe." 

The  box  lid  is  covered  with  a  rofe  drawn  in  brown  on  a  gilt  ground, 
and  with  concentric  circles  or  borders  round  it. 

There  are  no  definite  leaves  or  flowers  in  the  decoration  of  the 
roundels  ftudied  from  a6iual  natural  forms.     The  writing  is  fine  run- 
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ning  Italian  hand,  very  fmall,  but  clearly  written,  and  the  capitals 
rubricated  or  done  in  red.  Each  line  is  begun  by  a  capital,  though  the 
rhyming  lines  are  not  kept  diftin£l,  but  run  on  for  the  fake  of  gaining 
all  the  fpace  required. 

The  two  fets  next  to  be  defcribed  are  more  coarfely  executed. 


6896  to  ^%^6h   '60. 

ROUNDELS  (eleven).  Beechwood,  painted  on  one  fide 
in  various  colours  with  devices,  enclofing  fcriptural  and 
other  mottoes  in  old  Englifh  charaAers.  In  a  circular  box,  on 
the  lid  of  which  is  painted  a  fhield  of  arms.  Engliih.  i6th 
century.  Roundels^  diam«  5^  in.  Box,  H.  i^  in.,  diam.  S\  in. 
Bought,  5/. 

The  leaves  and  flowers  of  this  feries  have  no  definite  refemblance 
to  nature,  but  a  ibrt  of  ftrawberry  is  to  be  feen  in  moil  of  them,  though 
in  connexion  with  leaves  generally  conventional.  One  or  two  bear 
oak  leaves  and  acorns,  roughly  drawn.  The  writing  is  good  Elizabethan 
current  court  hand. 

The  pofies  in  couplets,  the  lines  running  into  each  other. 

"  Hee  that  climes  higher  y^  he  fholde, 
Is  like  to  fell  lower  y^  he  would.** 

"  Who  in  the  life  of  his  foule  doth  delight, 
his  carnall  luft  hee  muft  mortiiie  quight." 

*^  Women  are  like  netles  who  toucheth  them  they  fting  them, 
but  hurte  not  thofe  that  wringe  them.** 

^^  No  iifh  fo  dumbe  nor  beaft  fo  dull  of  heart 
that  heares  mee  fing  and  will  not  beare.a  part.** 

*'  Hee  that  moft  the  houfe  of  Lais  (?)  haunts, 
the  more  hee  looks  the  more  hir  fece  enchants.'* 

"  Who  in  his  life  is  vuide  of  care, 
fhall  in  the  ende  have  fimple  fere.** 

"  O  bondage  vile,  the  worthy  man*s  defece, 
flie  fer  from  him  that  learning  doth  embrace.'* 

**  O  death,  y*  power  is  great  I  muft  confefe, 
I  often  wifh  that  it  were  lefe." 
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"If  women  were  as  litle  as  they  are  good, 

a  pefcod  would  make  y«™  a  goune  and  a  hood.*' 

"  Care  rather  for  hunger  than  delight  or  pleafure, 

For  when  though  art  hungrie  then  meate  is  a  treafure." 

"  Be  nether  dumbe  nor  give  y^  tonge  the  leafe, 
But  fpeake  thou  well  or  heare  and  hold  y^  peace." 

The  handwriting  differs  from  that  of  the  laft  fet.  The  letters  arc 
taller,  and  lefs  even,  fomewhat  inferior  as  to  caligraphy.  There  are  no 
rubricated  capitals,  nor  are  capitals  employed  at  all  to  diftinguifh  the 
feveral  lines.  The  fpelling  is  not  more  modern  than  that  of  the  laft 
feries.  The  work  is  of  about  the  fame  period  in  the  i6th  century, 
though  by  a  lefs  fkilfiil  hand. 


»- 


giy  to  gzyL  '64. 

ROUNDELS  (t^;^elve).  Beechwood,  pdnted  and  gilt  on 
one  fide  with  ftrap  work  and  floral  ornament ;  in  the 
centre  a  pofie  infcription  in  old  Englifh  charaAers.  Englifh. 
1 6th  century.     Diam.  5f  in.     Given  by  the  Rev.  R.  Brooke. 

The  pofies  read  as  follows  : — 

*'  In  Godlie  fort  ronne  well  thy  race, 
and  from  the  poore  torne  not  thy  face." 

^^  Thy  youthe  in  follie  thou  hafte  fpent, 
Defere  not  now  IFor  to  repent." 

^^  Lett  wifdome  rule  well  all  they  waies, 
and  fett  y^  mynde  the  Lorde  to  pleafTe." 

^^  Of  wordlie  goodes  thou  fhalt  have  ftore, 
be  thankfiill  to  the  Lorde  therefore." 

"  Thy  hautie  mynde  dothe  caufTe  y«  fmart, 
and  makes  the  fleape  withe  carefiill  hart," 

^*  In  worldlie  wealth  fett  nott  thy  minde, 
but  feke  the  Lorde,  thou  fhalt  hym  fynde." 

"  My  fonne,  of  pride  looke  thou  beware 
to  ferve  the  Lorde  fett  all  thy  care." 

'^  Trufte  not  this  worlde,  thou  wooefull  wight, 
but  lett  thy  ende  bee  in  thy  fight." 
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"  Thy  fooes  witche  griefFe  to  the  have  wrought, 

and  thy  deftruiSion  have  they  fought." 
*'  Spare  not  to  fpcalc  when  y^  art  bent, 

Thou  Ihalt  well  fpedde  and  not  repent." 
"  Thy  love  that  thou  to  one  hafte  lent, 

In  labor  lofte  thy  time  was  fpent." 
'*  In  wedlock  twifle  thou  flialt  be  found, 

a  fhrewe  at  laft  ihall  the  confounde." 

In  this  fet  the  writing  is  fhort,  but  very  clean  and  clear ;  conven- 
tional flowers  and  knots  between  them  on  mod  of  the  roundels  in  red 
lines.  The  general  drawing  of  the  illumination  is  indifiercnt,  but  the 
painting  bright  and  readily  done.  It  reminds  us  more  of  the  15th 
century  worlc  we  ftill  fee  on  the  rood  fcreens  of  the  Norfolk  churches. 
Sail,  AyUham,  and  many  others.  The  old  conventional  treatment  has 
been  preferved,  and  it  is  broad  enough  to  look  well  as  archite^ural 
decoration,  though  not  fufficient  for  clofer  infpedion  and  for  handling 
and  brining  under  the  eyes.  The  handwriting  is  clofer  than  the  lafi, 
and  refembles  that  of  the  firft  fet  defcribed. 


246.  '6g. 
nCULPTURE ;   a   panel  in   oakwood,  carved    with 
y     Efther    before   AhaTuerus,    and    the    triumph    of 
^     Mordecai,      Englifti.      Early    17th   century.     H. 
z\     ii\  in.,  W.  5  ft  i^  in.    Bought,  10/. 

TTie  compofidon  reprefents  three  actions  of  the  ftory.  In  the  r^ht- 
hand  panel  Efther  kneels  before  the  King,  who  crowns  and  proteds 
her.  Attendant  guards  arc  armed  with  halberd  and  mulket,  and  wear 
Elizabedian  rufis,  long  hofe,  and  bafkct-hitt  fwords.  The  King  fits  on  a 
throne  with  a  canopy  fupported  on  clalllcal  Tulcan  columns. 

In  the  leit-hand  compartment  or  half  of  the  panel  Ahafuenis  fits  on 
his  throne,  and  Mordecai  is  introduced  on  horfeback  ;  guards  and 
attendants  ftand  round.  A  court  fool  behind  the  curtain  of  the  King's 
throne  points  to  a  female  figure,  perhaps  a  portion  of  the  throne,  under 
the  King's  1^. 

In  the  middle  of  the  background  which  reprefents  the  colonnades 
and  buildings  of  Sula,  is  a  terrace  on  which  Efther  and  her  attendants 
are  waiting  on  the  King.     Han^an  is  banging  from  a  gallows  at  the  fide 
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of  the  building.  Two  female  figures  of  Prudence  and  Juftice,  with 
garlands,  mafks  and  ftrap  work,  form  rich  fide  decorations  to  the  entire 
compofition,  which  has  perhaps  been  the  panel  of  a  bed  head  of  late 
1 6th  century  work. 

The  details  of  the  ornamental  work  at  the  fides  are  admirably 
defigned  and  carved  in  the  renaiflfance  manner.  The  main  compofition 
is  ftudied  in  many  of  its  details  from  the  coftumes,  arms,  &c.  of  the 
day. 

1771.  '6g. 

SCULPTURE ;  a  buft  in  limcwood,  carved  with  double 
portraits,  male  and  female,  on  one  body.  Engliih? 
Prefent  century.  H.  12  in.,  W.  of  bafe,  4f  in.  Given  by 
Charles  Hawkins,  Efq. 

This  may  have  been  executed  in  England,  but  it  bears  the  charader 
of  Italian  art.  The  double  head  or  mafk  may  alio  be  the  type  of 
Prudence,  one  of  the  four  cardinal  virtues. 


59-  '65. 

SCULPTURE;  in  lime  wood,  a  dead  bird  with  a  fly, 
hanging  in  front  of  a  wreath  of  wild  flowers ;  in  glazed 
frame.  Modern  Englifti.  By  T.  W.  Wallis.  H.  lof  in., 
W.  6\  in.     Bought,  1 8/. 

868.  '68. 

SCULPTURE ;  in  pearwood,  a  girl's  head  in  high  relief, 
within  a  hemifpheric  rece(s.  By  H.  Godard.  Prize 
objeA  in  the  Society  of  Arts'  competition,  1867.  Modern 
Englifli.     Diam.  6^  in.     Bought,  4/. 

851.  '68. 

SCULPLURE ;  a  panel  in  oakwood.    Carved  in  high  relief 
with   renaiflance    ornament  of  cherub's    head,   ftorks, 
dolphins,  &c.     By  C.  H.  Line.     Prize  objeA  in  the  Society 
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of  Arts' competition,  1867.     Modern  Englifli.    H.  aft.  5iin., 
W.  II  in.     Bought,  10/. 


855.  '68. 

SCULPTURE  ;  a  panel  in  oalcwood.  Carved  in  high  relief 
with  renaiffance  ornament  of  cherub's  head,  ftorks, 
dolphins,  &c.  By  W.  H.  Baylis.  Prize  objedl  in  the  Society 
of  Arts'  competition,  1867.  Modern  Englifh.  H.  2  ft.  8  in., 
W,  iif  ia     Bought,  12/. 


248.  '6^. 

SCULPTURE ;  a  panel  in  satin  wood,  inlaid  with  coloured 
wood  in  high  relief;  in  the  centre  a  gilt  medallion  fur- 
rounded  by  feftoons.  By  T.  Godfrey.  Prize  objeA  from  the 
Society  of  Arts'  competition,  1868.  Modern  Englifli.  H. 
2of  in.,  W.  14J  in.     Bought,  10/. 


249.  '69. 

SCULPTURE ;  a  panel  in  walnut  wood.  Carved  in  high 
relief  of  fcroU  foliage ;  with  fruit  and  mufical  inftru- 
ments  in  lighter  wood,  a  frame  for  an  elliptic  medallion.  By 
E.  T.  Grove.  Prize  objeA  from  the  Society  of  Arts'  compe- 
tition, 1868.    Modem  Englifli.     8|in.  by  ijf  in.   Bought,  5/. 


2418.  '^6. 

SCULPTURE  ;  a  Group.  Carved  wood,  in  relief ;  painted 
and  picked  out  with  gold ;  the  Adoration  of  the  Magi. 
Flemifti  or  German.  About  1500.  H.  4  ft.  2  in.,  W. 
3  ft.  II  in.     Bought,  5/.  loj. 
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25:30.  '48. 

SCULPTURE  ;  a  Mafk.    Carved  wood.     Flemifti.     17th 
century,     jf  in.  by  8  J  in.     Bought. 


1 1 73.   '64. 

SCULPTURE;  a  Group.  Boxwood.  Reprefenting  the 
Death  of  St.  John  the  Baptift ;  the  executioner  delivering 
the  head  of  the  Saint  to  Herodias.  Flemifli.  By  Lucas 
Faydherbe,  of  Mechlin.  Firft  half  of  the  17th  century.  H. 
\i  in.,  L.  I5i  in.,  W.  6\  in.     Bought,  30/. 

The  principal  figure  is  that  of  the  daughter  of  Herodias,  whofe 
head  turns  laughingly  towards  the  fpe£tator.  The  lower  drapery  is  thin 
and  tranfparent,  and  under  its  folds,  which  have  the  clinging  appearance 
of  wet  linen,  the  full  limbs  are  completely  modelled.  The  boibm  and 
fhoulders  are  nude.  The  head  is  drefTed  with  a  fort  of  panache  of 
oftrich  feathers,  which  look  like  a  palm  tree  at  her  back,  and  a  fcarf  of 
thin  drapery  that  hangs  loofe  from  the  head  to  the  waift,  feeming  to 
ferve  for  a  ftem,  adds  ^rther  to  this  appearance.  The  head  of  the  faint 
is  exprefTed  with  dignity,  and  the  clenched  hands  and  general  attitude 
fidy  convey  the  idea  of  his  death.  The  requifite  ferocity  is  imparted  to 
the  executioner. 

Lucas  Faidherbe,  to  whom  this  fpirited  piece  of  carving  is  attributed, 
was  born  at  Mechlin  during  the  earlier  portion  of  the  17th  century. 
He  feems  to  have. been  a  pupil  of  Rubens,  and  we  fee  in  the  luxu- 
riant oudines  and  fuUnefs  of  mufcular  form  the  traces  of  that  mafler's 
teaching.  He  was  both  a  painter  and  fculptor,  like  many  of  his 
contemporaries. 


4315-    57^ 

SCULPTURE;  an  image  in  carved  wood,  painted  and 
gilt ;  the  Virgin  feated  on  a  chair,  holding  the  infant 
Saviour  on  her  knees ;  the  back  hollowed  for  the  purpofe  of 
fixing  in  a  group.  Flemifh  or  French.  lath  or  13th  century. 
H.  12\  ^^'     Bought,  4/.  6 J. 
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Part  of  an  altar  compofition.  The  figures  reprefent  a  feated 
Mother  and  Holy  Child,  and  thefe  have  filled  a  niche,  arranged  with 
others  as  architectural  panels  or  arcades.  They  are  interefling  as 
fpecimens  of  the  fculpture  of  the  age. 


4440.    ST. 

SCULPTURE ;  an  image  in  boxwood  The  Virgin  and 
the  infant  Saviour ;  on  the  pedeftal,  carved  in  high  relief, 
the  temptation  of  Eve  ;  in  the  interior  is  a  cavity  for  containing 
relics.    French  or  German.    1 4th  century.    H.  i5in.    Bought, 


1050.    SS' 

SCULPTURE  ;  an  image  in  boxwood.     The  Virgin  and 
Child.      French.     15th  century.      H.  10^  in.,  base  3^ 
by  2^  in.     Bought,  4/.  oj.  io</. 

A  fmall  image  made  for  domeftic  ufe.  It  is  fingularly  complete  and 
ferene  in  outline.  The  brow  and  eyes,  the  cheeks  and  form  of  face  of 
the  Madonna,  belong  to  the  befl  period  of  French  art.  We  might  call 
it  Italian  from  its  great  and  graceful  fimplicity,  but  the  general  arrange- 
ment of  the  drapery  reminds  us  rather  of  the  finer  fpecimens  of  late 
quattro-cento  or  early  i6th  century  work  in  France,  when  the  fculptors 
of  the  elder  fchool  acquired  the  completenefs  of  fkill  and  knowledge 
which  the  early  renaifTance  introduced.  The  drapery  is  dignified  in  line 
and  compofition,  the  hands  are  perfectly  modelled  from  life.  On  the 
heads  we  trace  holes  by  which  gold  or  gilt  crowns  have  been  faflened  to 
them. 


76.  '6s> 

SCULPTURE  in  relief.  A  panel  of  walnut  wood,  carved 
in  low  relief  with  an  allegoric  reprefentation  of  the  theo- 
logical and  cardinal  virtues.  French.  16th  century.  H. 
1 5  in.,  W.  1 2f  in.     Bought  (Pourtales  Coll.),  1 2/.  4-f. 
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A  compofition  of  feven  draped  female  figures.  The  figures  are  in 
the  manner  of  thofe  generally  attributed  to  Bachelier,  of  Touloufe, 
though  we  have  but  little  authentic  fculpture  of  his  hand  left  to  us. 
The  three  theological  virtues  are  eafily  diflinguifhed,  Faith  by  the 
crucifix,  Hope,  who  is  bound  and  looks  upwards,  by  the  anchor, 
Charity  by  a  group  of  children.  Of  the  four  cardinal  virtues.  Tem- 
perance holds  a  cup  of  water,  Juftice  a  fword  and  balance,  Fortitude  a 
broken  column  and  Prudence  a  mirror  and  a  ferpent. 


S1^^'  59' 

SCULPTURE  ;  a  figure  in  walnut  wood.    A  female  nude 
figure  fupporting   a   bafket   of  fruit      French.      i6th 
century.     H.  t  8  in.     Bought  (Soulages  Coll. ),  2/. 

A  ^^  Canephora"  or  bafket  woman,  fuch  as  are  figured  in  the  baf-reliefs 
of  the  frieze  of  the  Parthenon  at  Athens.  Flowers  on  the  bafket  are 
touched  with  gilding.  The  figure  has  been  part  of  fbme  piece  of 
furniture. 


169.    '64. 

SCULPTURE ;  a  flatuette  in  boxwood.  A  warrior,  probably 
Alexander  the  Great ;  on  an  enriched  pedeflal.  French 
(or  Spanifh  ?).  17th  century.  H.  14  in.,  W.  6  in.  Bought, 
31/.  1 1  J.  6d. 

The  hero  is  taking  a  flep  forward  on  his  right  leg,  and  the  left  hand 
is  extended  as  giving  directions  to  his  men.  The  right  hand  is  refling 
on  the  hip  and  holding  the  baton  of  command.  He  wears  a  cuirafs  of 
fcale  armour,  with  a  clofe  fkirt  or  tunic  of  mail  to  the  knees,  not  a 
claffical  cuirafs.  The  ornaments  are  in  the  flyle  of  the  decorative 
details  of  Berain  and  other  French  interior  defigners  of  the  17th  century. 
The  fhirt  fleeves  are  tucked  up  above  the  elbows.  The  head  is 
covered  with  a  feventeenth  century  clai&cal  helmet,  and  is  crowned  with 
bay  leaves.     In  the  helmet  is  a  theatrical  plume  of  oflrich  feathers. 

The  fland  has  three  principal  fides  with  fcallop  (hells  elaborately 
carved  on  two,  and  a  cartouche  bordered  by  acanthus  foliage,  and  fup- 
ported  by  figures  of  boys,  containing  a  baf^  relief  of  a  river  god  on  the 
third    fide.       It   is  probably   French  of   the   middle  of  the  reign  of 
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Louis  XIV.     The  details  of  the  ftand  as  well  as  the  modelling  of  the 
figure  and  coftume  mark  the  beft  efforts  of  the  art  of  that  day. 


170.   '64. 

SCULPTURE  ;  a  ftatuette  in  boxwood.       Julius    Caefar. 
French  (or  Spaniih  ?).     17th  century.     H.  14  in.,  W. 
5^  in.     Bought,  31/.  lu.  6^. 

The  figure  fleps  forward  on  the  left  foot.  The  right  hand  holds  a 
military  baton  of  command,  which  is  grafped  with  an  a£tion  of  decifion 
or  of  anger.  This  is  alio  exprefTed  in  the  features,  which  are  direded 
to  the  left,  while  the  left  hand  is  pointed  forward  as  in  giving  a 
command. 

The  hero  is  crowned  with  bay  leaves.  He  is  drefTed  in  the  Roman 
anatomical  cuirafs,  and  wears  bufldns  on  his  legs. 

There  are  ornaments  on  the  ilrips  that  form  the  kilt  or  fkirt  of  the 
cuirafs  identical  with  thofe  found  on  clai&cal  figures  of  Louis  Quatorze 
and  the  coflume  clai&cal  drefTes  occafionally  worn  at  tournaments 
and  feilivities  at  the  court  of  that  monarch.  At  the  fame  time  the 
minutenefs  of  the  anatomical  details  on  the  figure,  fuch  as  the  veins  on 
the  hands,  have  a  Spanifh  character,  but  icarcely  enough  to  warrant  us 
in  attributing  this  and  the  preceding  piece  to  a  Spanifh  artifl. 

On  the  fland  are  three  principal  fides,  bearing  as  many  cartouches. 
Two  of  thefe  are  furrounded  by  garlands  of  leaves  and  bear  minute 
bai^relief  reprefentations — i,  of  the  Emperor  haranguing  his  legionaries  \ 
2,  of  the  Senate  offering  him  the  Imperial  crown  ;  a  third  furrounded 
by  acanthus  lea£ige  and  fupported  by  eagles,  repreients  Neptune  with  an 
urn  and  feated  on  a  rocky  fhore,  perhaps  in  alluiion  to  the  conquefl  of 
Britain.  The  eagles,  leaves,  and  fmall  reliefs  are  cut  with  the  utmofl 
precifion,  and  artiflically  defigned  and  modelled. 


SCULPTURE;  oakwood;  a  feated  figure  of  a  faint 
(poflibly  St.  John  the  Baptifl),  in  the  breafl  of  which 
is  a  receptacle  for  relics ;  from  a  folding  flirine  or  oratory. 
German  (Cologne).  Date  about  1350-75.  H.  19  in.,  W. 
6f  in.     Bought,  3/.  14J.  Sd. 


L 
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This  and  the  two  following  images  are  ferious  in  intention.  The 
draperies  are  carefully  difpofed,  and  fall  gracefully  over  the  (boulders  and 
knees.  The  hands  are  large  but  well  modelled,  the  heads  are 
exaggerated  but  the  faces  have  beauty  as  well  as  individuality.  They 
have  evidently  been  modelled  from  living  perfons. 


"^ZZ'  '69. 

SCULPTURE ;  oakwoo^ ;  a  feated  figure  of  a  female 
faint,  in  the  breafl  of  which  is  a  receptacle  for  relics ; 
from  a  folding  fhrine  or  oratory.  German  (Cologne).  Date 
about  1350-75.     H.  \^\  in.,  W.  7  in.     Bought,  3/.  14J.  Sd. 


134.  '69. 

SCULPTURE;  oakwood;  a  feated  figure  of  a  female 
faint,  in  the  breafl  of  which  is  a  receptacle  for  relics ; 
from  a  folding  fhrine  or  oratory.  German  (Cologne).  Date 
about  1350-75.     H.  19  in.,  W.  6f  in.     Bought,  3/.  14J.  Sd. 


4845-  '56. 

SCULPTURE.     Carved  oak,  in  high  relief,  of  St.  James. 
German.  14th  or  15th  century.    H.  2  ft  6^  in.    Bought, 
1 5 J.  9^. 

This  and  the  feries  following  are  figures  in  relief  detached  from 
their  original  ground.  They  are  fronts,  relieved  fi-om  the  ground 
by  colours  and  gilding ;  and  the  more  eafily  difcerned  from  the 
diflance  at  which  they  are  meant  to  be  feen.  They  have  formed  part 
of  a  large  piflorial  piece  of  wood  fculpture,  probably  an  altar  back,  re- 
prefenting  the  Annunciation  and  the  twelve  apofUes,  of  whom  we 
recognife  St.  James  the  Lefs,  the  patron  faint  of  Spain.  He  bears  in 
his  hat  the  fcallop  (hell.  Another  of  the  figures  is  perhaps  St.  Simon 
the  Canaanite  ;  St.  Thomas  holds  an  implement  in  his  hand.  Thefe 
figures   are   all  gilt   and  painted,  the  colour  reprefenting  linings  or 

F.  o 
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under  drefles,  and  the  gold  the  damys  or  toga,  the  outer  drefs  which 
wrapped  round  as  an  oblong  fcarf  or  Ihawl,  ufuaUy  leaving  one  arm  free 
and  the  ends  hanging  ftraight.  The  gold  has  been  laid  on  by  water 
gilding  over  a  carefully  prepared  ground  of  white,  formed  by  waihed 
chalk  and  coats  of  fize,  ib  as  to  form  a  fufficient  bed  to  give  luftre  to 
the  metal  when  laid  on. 


4846.  ^  t^6. 

SCULPTURE ;  an  image  of  oakwood,  in  high  relief,  of 
St  Simon.    German.  14th  or  1 5th  century.    H.  2  ft.  6  in. 
Bought,  1 5  J.  9^. 

4847.  'S^. 

SCULPTURE ;  an  image  of  oakwood,  in  high  relief,  of  the 
Blefled  Virgin.    German.     14th  or   15th  century.     H. 
2  ft.  6^  in.     Bought,  1 5/.  9^. 


4848.  6c^. 

SCULPTURE ;    a  figure  of  oakwood,  in  high  relief^  of 
the  Archangel  Gabriel  bearing  a  lily  in  his  hand.     Ger- 
man.   14th  or  15th  century.   H.  2  ft.  S\m.    Bought,  15J.  9//. 


4841.   '58- 

SCULPTURE ;   an  image  on  a  panel.     Wood  (lime  ?) 
carved  in    relief.     Figure  of   St    Matthew.     German. 
15th  century.     22  in.  by  19  in.     Bought,  4/.  4f. 

This  and  the  three  fucceeding  objeds  belong  probably  to  the  fides 
of  an  altar  piece  of  wood,  carved  and  with  figures  in  complete  relief. 
They  are  from  the  hands  of  fcholars  of  the  North  German  Ichool  of 
the  early  15th  century.  The  figures,  heads,  limbs  and  extremities  are 
faithful  and  fkilful  tranfcripts  from  nature.  But  the  adion  of  the  figures 
marks  the  love  of  finall  detail  of  a  homely  kind,  that  we  (hould  only 
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occafionally  notice  in  Italian  or  finer  Flemifh  art.  The  writers  hold 
up  their  pens  to  fee  how  the  nibs  look,  or  reach  down  books  of 
reference  from  the  defks  by  then*  fide,  rather  than  give  to  us  any  higher 
conception  of  the  abfbrpdon  of  their  thoughts  and  faculties  in  the  con- 
templation of  the  infpired  record.  They  are  exadly  fuch  cloiftered 
figures  as  might  have  been  feen  engaged  on  tranfcription  in  Benedidine 
or  Ciftercian  libraries  of  the  14th  or  15th  centuries  j  fitting  on  (hort 
benches  with  their  backs  to  the  paflTers  by  and  their  attention  riveted  on 
the  faithfiil  execution  of  the  tafk  before  them.  The  different  Evangelifls 
are  diflinguifhed  by  their  emblems ;  St.  Matthew  has  an  angel,  St.  Mark 
a  lion,  St.  Luke  an  ox,  St.  John  an  eagle. 


4842.    '58. 

SCULPTURE ;  an  image  on  a  panel, 
carved  in  relief.    Figure  of  St.  Mark, 
century,     a  2  in.  by  aoj  in.     Bought,  4/.  4i. 


Wood  (lime  ?) 
German.     1 5th 


4843.  '58- 

SCULPTURE;  an  image  on  a  panel, 
carved  in  relief.     Figure  of  St  Luke, 
century.     12  in.  by  19  in.     Bought,  4/.  4^. 


Wood   (lime  ?) 
German.     1 5th 


4844.  '58. 

SCULPTURE;  an  image  on  a  panel, 
carved  in  relief.     Figure  of  St  John, 
century.     22  in.  by  22  in.     Bought,  4/.  4i. 


Wood    (lime  ?) 
German.     15th 


^417.   '56. 

SCULPTURE;  a  group.     Carved  wood,  in  high  relief; 
the  Flagellation  of  Our  Blefled  Lord  (part  of  a  retable). 
German.    15th  century.    H.  i  ft  10  in.,  W.  i  ft  6  in.    Bought, 

3/.  lOJ. 
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"^ZS^  '69. 

O^CULPTURE ;  a  group  in  wood.  The  Crucifixion,  with 
wZy  figures  of  the  Virgin,  St  John,  and  angels.  The  lion 
and  cubs  are  emblematic  of  the  Refurreftion.  A  copy  of  a 
German  original  of  the  15th  century  (?).  Modern  German.  H. 
24}  in.,  W.  7  in.     Bought,  13/.  8 J. 

The  Saviour  is  reprefented  as  hung  with  the  two  arms  ftretched 
to  the  utmoft  tenfion  of  which  they  are  capable.  The  figure  there- 
fore fells  into  a  compofition  of  the  (hape  of  the  letter  Y.  It  is  lifted 
up  high  above  the  heads  of  the  two  attendant  figures ;  St.  Mary  on 
the  right,  St.  John  the  Evangelift  on  the  left.  Between  the  heads  of 
thefe  two  peribnages  and  the  feet  of  the  crucified  are  two  angels 
flying  out,  and  taking  a  direAion  that  would  make  them  circulate 
round  and  round  the  feet  of  the  figure  like  the  flight  of  fwallows.  They 
point  to  a  fcroll  which  unites  their  figures  to  the  crofs,  and  has  had 
upon  it  a  legend  or  writing,  now  worn  away.  The  Mother  ftands  below 
with  an  amice  or  veil  over  the  head,  and  over  that  a  long  outer  veil 
forming  a  fort  of  cloak  or  mantle  folded  over  the  body  after  firft  paffing 
completely  over  the  head.  The  hands  are  clafped  in  expreflion  of 
agony.  The  St.  John  holds  his  gofpel  in  his  hand.  Below  the  ground 
on  which  thefe  two  ftand,  and  which  reprefents  a  rock,  is  a  cave, 
and  in  it  a  lionefs  with  cubs,  intended  to  fymbolife  the  royal  character 
as  well  as  the  valour  and  power  attributed  to  the  **  Lion  of  the  Tribe 
of  Judah."  The  crofs  has  a  regular  tree  trunk  with  bark  and  in  feme 
parts  bunches  of  leaves  cut]  on  its  furface.  The  general  attitudes  and 
features  of  the  figures  and  faces  are  ferious  and  expreffive. 


4^13-   57- 

SCULPTURE  ;  the  panel  of  a  calket,  a  fragment  Box- 
wood, carved  in  relief,  with  groups  of  knights  and 
ladies  playing  on  mufical  inftruments,  &c. ;  mediaeval  romance 
fubjed.  German.  About  1480.  8^  in.  by  2f  in.  Bought, 
2/.  1 6 J. 

This  is  a  reprefentation  altogether  mediseval  in  feeling,  and  belongs  to 
the  ante  renaiflance  period.  It  is  a  fragment  only  of  a  panel,  probably  the 
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top  of  a  jewel  cafket  We  make  out  a  fcene  of  repofe  in  a  garden  or 
orchard.  The  folds  of  a  fkirt  widely  difpofed  imply  the  fitting  figure  of 
a  queen,  or  the  lady  love  of  the  compofition  ;  at  her  feet  are  a  number  of 
figures  forming  a  tier  or  row  at  the  feet  of  the  lady  whofe  cloak  or  mantle 
only  is  feen  above.  One  is  a  lady  leaning  forward,  not  ungracefully, 
and  holding  a  dulcimer  or  flat  ftringed  inftrument,  with  a  hollow  bafe. 
This  is  played  by  a  child  in  a  caflfock  or  loofe  fi'ock.  A  female  atten- 
dant on  the  right  is  drawing  water  out  of  a  ftone  fountain  with  an 
iron  ladle  chained  to  the  fide  of  the  bafin.  On  the  left  are  knights, 
one  of  whom  can  be  made  out,  and  the  legs  of  two  others.  A  dragon 
and  a  monkey  or  fiend,  perhaps  Sin,  are  lying  transfixed  and  dead  at  the 
feet  of  the  knights ;  a  hawk  is  alfo  on  the  watch.  The  orchard  is 
full  of  flowers  carefiilly  made  out,  and  the  armour  of  the  knights  is 
defigned  exadly  fi'om  the  15th  century  fuits.  They  wear  hoods  of 
chain,  and  one  has  his  feet  bare,  having  taken  off  his  foUeret  or  iron 
(hoe,  for  relief.     The  ancle  and  inftep  are  prote£led  by  chain. 


146.  '6c^. 

SCULPTURE  ;  a  fragment  reprefenting  the  Sacrifice  of 
Abraham  in  high  relief,  painted  and  gilt.  German. 
15th  century.  H.  17  in.,  W.  6  in.  Given  by  C.  All- 
dridgc,  Efq. 


tz.  '65. 

SCULPTURE ;  a  ftatuette  of  oakwood,  reprefenting  an 
emaciated  aged  woman  (melancholy  or  old  age)  feated 
on  a  ftool  carved  in  arabefques.  German.  Early  i6th  century. 
H.  6 J  in.,  W.  2  in.     Bought  (Pourtales  Coll.),  4/.  u.  %d. 

A  curious  piece  of  wood  carving,  defigned  not  for  a  Magdalene, 
whofe  beauty  is  always  reprefented  both  by  the  mediaeval  and  cinque 
cento  artifts,  but  as  a  melancholy  iadre  upon  old  age.  The  head  is  fine 
and  the  face  bears  an  expreffion  of  fweetnefs  and  melancholy.  But 
the  figure  is  not  agreeable.  The  whole  body  is  carefully  modelled,  the 
hands,  legs,  knees  and  feet  all  well  executed.  The  fkin  is  given  with 
repulfive  fidelity  to  life,  the  wrinkled  expreffion  of  the  falling  in  and 
contra£lion  of  what  has  once  been  the  full  proportions  of  vigorous  life. 
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is  taken  from  an  actual  model,  and  can  fcarcdy  be  meant  for  anything 
but  a  fadre  on  the  (hort-lived  reign  of  feminine  beauty,  and  the  empti- 
nefs  and  fall  of  bodily  attractions,  when  viewed  in  the  prefence  of  death. 
In  the  1 6th  century  the  old  reprefentadons  of  fins  and  virtues  gave 
place  to  perpetual  remembrances  of  the  inevitable  certainty  of  death. 
The  dances  of  death,  compofidons  following  more  or  leis  the  fame 
tradidon  as  that  of  Holbein  on  the  Bridge  of  Bafle,  may  be  counted 
by  hundreds.  This  figure  is  feated  an  a  dny  bench  or  flab,  fupported 
on  four  finall  pilafters  that  ftand  on  a  baie,  ornamented  on  their  four 
fides  with  arabefques  in  adual  relief. 


6994.    '60. 

SCULPTURE ;  a  buft,  carved  in  pear  wood,  of  a  young 
man,  on  pedeftal.  German.  About  1520-30. 
(Afcribed  to  Albert  Diirer.)  H.  7^  in.,  diam.  of  bafe  3^  in. 
Bought  46/.  14J.  6^. 

This  has  probably  been  executed  from  fome  Iketch  or  drawing  of 
Albert  Diirer,  not  by  that  ardft  himfelf,  whofe  works  of  fculpture  are 
exceedingly  (carce.  It  reprefents  a  young  man  with  the  face  turne4 
and  looking  upwards  with  intenfe  eameftnefs  of  expreffion.  The  eyes 
are  wide  apart  \  the  lips  are  modeUed  with  minute  finifh,  and  the  chin, 
which  is  fine  and  finall,  is  alfo  carefiiUy  made  out.  The  hair  comes  over 
the  forehead  and  falls  in  curling  mafifes  all  round  the  head.  It  reminds 
us  of  that  Italian  head  ufually  given  to  reprefentadons  of  St.  John  the 
Evangelift. 


6995.   '60. 

SCULPTURE;  a  bufl,  carved  in  pear  wood,  of  a  young 
woman,  on  pedeflaL  German.  About  1520-30. 
(Afcribed  to  Albert  Diirer.)  H.  7^  in.,  diam.  of  bafe  3^  in. 
Bought,  46/.  I4i.  kd. 

A  girl  of  about  15.  She  and  the  male  head  may  be  brother  and 
fifter,  though  the  likencfs  would  of  courfe  refult  rather  from  their  treat- 
ment by  the  artift  than  from  an  undoubted  fimilarity  of  features.  The 
expreffion  of  the  head  is  fweet  and  full  of  purity.  The  hair  is  divided 
over  the  forehead  and  comes  round  the  head  in  a  great  twift  like  a 
crown. 
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6973.  '60. 

SCULPTURE ;  a  plaque  of  box-wood ;  carved  in  relief 
with  regardant  portraits  of  a  man  and  woman  in  elabo- 
rate coftume.  German,  About  1530.  H.  3 J  in.,  L.  4^  in. 
Bought  16/. 

Portraits  evidently  of  a  hufband  and  wife.  The  woman  is  drefled 
in  the  bodice  and  fkirt  of  the  i6th  and  fbUowing  centuries,  as  in 
ordinary  German  portraiture  of  that  long  period.  She  wears  a 
chemife  of  fine  lawn  gathered  into  an  embroidered  collar  round  the 
throat,  which  is  open.  Over  this  comes  an  outer  body  forming  a  car- 
dinal or  over  cape  for  out-door  wear;  it  is  of  filk  or  velvet  and 
embroidered.  She  holds  flowers  in  her  hand.  The  hufband  wears  a 
cap  with  flaps  to  faflen  up  by  loops,  or  let  down  to  proted  the  neck. 

He  wears  no  beard  but  has  whifkers  cut  in  the  modern  fafhion.     His 

* 

lawn  fhirt  is  gathered  in  at  the  throat  with  an  embroidered  collar.  He 
wears  a  cloak  of  cloth,  with  fiir  lining  and  velvet  fleeves,  which  is  tied 
round  the  waifl.  His  hand  refls  on  the  pommel  of  his  fword,  a  Spanifh 
rapier,  of  which  the  hilt  is  fiirnifhed  with  the  hooks  below  the  guard, 
made  to  catch  the  point  of  the  adverfary's  weapon  in  fencing.  The  back- 
ground is  formed  by  a  wall,  the  flones  in  courfes,  which  falls  back  in 
perfpe£live  to  a  recefs.  Above  are  towers  and  walls,  apparently  thofe 
of  Nurnberg,  in  the  diftance.  An  architectural  frieze  or  moulding  frames 
in  the  compofition. 

6^6^.   '61. 

SCULPTURE ;  box- wood,  carved  in  relief  with  a  full-length 
flanding  figure  of  the  Virgin  fupporting  the  Infant 
Saviour;  a  landfcape  background  in  low  relief.  German  (?) 
1 6th  century.     H.  9^  in.,  W.  7^  in.     Bought,  2/.  16/. 

The  figure  of  the  Madonna  is  modeUed  in  perfe£Uy  corre£l  defign. 
The  head  is  turned  in  profile,  while  the  general  pofe  is  in  full  face. 
The  background  is  lighdy  laid  in  the  loweft  relief.  There  is  a  thin 
liny  arrangement  of  the  drapery  which  robs  the  figure  of  the  breadth 
and  dignity  of  the  befl  work  of  Italy  or  Germany  of  the  i6th  century  ; 
but  the  defign  and  the  cutting  have  been  the  work  of  an  accomplifhed 
ardfl.  Whether  the  work  can  be  afligned  to  German  or  Italian  nationa- 
lity is  doubtful,  the  befl  defigners  of  the  former  country  having  received 
a  training  fo  thoroughly  Italian. 
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4528.  '58. 

SCULPTURE;  pear  wood,  carved  in  high  relief.  The 
Judgment  of  Paris.  In  the  foreground  is  the  monogram 
of  Albert  Diirer.  German.  i6th  century.  9 J  in.  by  7  in. 
Bought,  49/.  5J. 


The  fcene  of  this  compofition  is  laid  in  a  German  fir  fbreft. 
On  all  fides  are  trees  of  fpnice  fir,  and  in  the  diftance  a  walled  city, 
with  towers  and  fpires.  This,  perhaps,  ftands  for  Niimberg.  The 
compofition  reprefents  the  Judgment  of  Paris. 

The  goddeflfes  ftand  round  a  recumbent  figure  dreflfed  in  armour. 
His  armour  and  accoutrements  are  minutely  detailed  in  the  fafiiion  of 
the  German  renaiflance  panoply.  The  Ikirt  or  kilt  that  clothes  the 
loins  is  of  filk,  notched  and  curled  in  the  fafhion  we  fee  in  Albert 
Diirer's  Triumph  of  Maximilian.  Nothing  can  exceed  the  exuber- 
ance of  feathery  ornament  which  diftinguifhed  the  German  dandyifm  of 
the  early  renaififance  period. 

All  the-  armour  of  this  fleeping  warrior  is  detailed  minutely  ;  the 
chain  fkirt  which  prote£ls  the  loins  is  accurately  made  out.  Mercury, 
or  fomt  attendant  figure,  offers  to  Paris,  who  flumbers,  the  apple  which 
is  to  be  awarded.  Cupid,  draped,  and  with  flames  on  the  point  of 
his  arrow,  is  (hooting  down  from  middle  air  upon  the  fleeping  figure. 
This  is  carved  from  one  of  Albert  Diirer's  drawings.  A  plate  has 
been  preferved  of  an  etching  by  Albert  Diirer  of  this  fubjeA,  but  it  is 
rare.     The  following  is  the  account  given  by  Bardch  of  the  plate  : — 

Paris,  ^'  Arme  de  toutes  pieces  et  etendu  a  terre  au  devant  de  la 
gauche,  femble  dormir.  Les  trois  deefles  font  debout  aupres  de  lui  a  la 
droite  de  I'eflampe.  Un  vieillard  a  grande  barbe,  vetu  d'une  large  robe 
bordee  de  fourrure  (qui  femble  prendre  i^i  la  place  de  Mercure),  s'ap- 
proche  de  Paris,  tenant  la  pomme  d'or  de  la  main  droite  et  portant 
I'autre  vers  la  tete  du  dormant,"  etc.  Sans  marque.  Bartfch.  134. 
— Peintre  Graveur,  vol.  vii. 

This  anfwers  pretty  nearly  to  the  compofition  here  given,  which  is 
probably  taken  from  it. 

%^^.    '70. 

SCULPTURE;  a  figure  in  boxwood,  reprefenting  death 
with  a  bow  and  arrows.     German.     1 8th  century.     H. 
i2|  in.     Bought,  10/. 
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4077-  '57- 

SCULPTURE ;  an  image  carved  in  boxwood ;  the  Virgin 
and  Child.     German.     17th  century.    H.  ijf  in.,bafe, 
4^  in.  by  3  J  in.     Bought^  61. 

The  Virgin  is  covered  with  a  mande,  which  falls  from  die  head. 
The  Holy  Child  wears  a  frock  with  buttons  at  the  throat. 


589^.  '59' 

SCULPTURE ;  an  image  carved  in  wood,  of  the  Virgin 
and  Child;  originally  covered  with  geflfo  or  ftucco 
ground  and  panted.  Italian.  15th  century.  H.  4  ft.  2  in., 
W.  at  bafe,  16^  in.     Bought,  3/.  17/.  %d. 

It  has  formed  part  of  an  altar  compofition.  It  is  gracefully  de- 
figned,  with  the  full  Venetian  type  of  rounded  youthful  beauty  which 
we  fee  in  the  Madonnas  of  Gian  Bellino.  We  notice  it  here  becaufe  of 
the  method  in  which  the  wood  is  rough  hewn,  and  leaves  holding  for 
the  ground  laid  on  in  geiTo  or  plafler  for  fubfequent  gilding,  tooling,  and 
other  elaborate  fur&ce  ornamentadon. 


7719.   '61. 

SCULPTURE;  an  image  carved  in  wood.  The  arch- 
angel Gabriel ;  from  an  Annunciation  group.  Italian 
(Pifan).  15th  century.  Said  to  have  formerly  flood  in  the 
cathedral  at  Pifa.     H.  6  ft.,  W.  2  ft.  3  in.     Bought. 

This  Is  a  tall,  graceful  figure,  retaining  much  of  the  dignity  of  the 
fchool  of  the  early  Pifani.  The  figure  is  draped  in  a  frock  or  gown 
that  falls  below  the  feet  and  is  drawn  forwards  from  behind  by  the 
flight  advance  of  the  upper  part  of  the  body  implied  in  the  zStion  of  the 
figure.  Over  this  is  an  oblong  pallium  or  mande  that  fidls  over 
the  fhoulders,  is  lifted  by  the  amis,  and  again  melts  into  the  general 
difpofition  of  the  drapery  beneath.  The  figure  is  worth  nodce  here  as 
an  example  of  painted  work  of  the  fchool  of  Pifa.  The  under  drefs  is 
blue,  the  upper  red ;  both  are  powdered  with  gold  flars. 
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7534.  '60. 

SCULPTURE ;  a  panel  in  wood^  painted  and  gilt.  Half- 
length  figure  of  the  VirgiA  with  the  infant  Saviour, 
carved  in  high  relief;  below,  on  a  pedeftal,  is  the  infcription 
'^  Mater  Amabilis/'  Italian  (Milanefe).  About  1490.  H. 
2  ft.  II  in.,  W.  2  ft.    Given  by  M.  H.  de  Lafalle^  Paris. 

A  medallion-fhaped  panel  {landing  on  an  oblong  bafe ;  the  figure  is, 
confequendy,  backed  by  a  round  recefs,  widi  plain  border  and  fludngs 
converging  to  a  centre  within^  this  pordon  being  gilt  and  giving  fplen- 
dour  to  the  figure  before  it.  The  heads  and  &ces  are  fiill  of  gendenefs 
and  repofe,  and  belong  to  the  tender  fchool  which  the  Delia  Robbia's 
fb  well  reprefented  in  pottery  in  the  numerous  coloured  compofidons  of 
baf-relief,  with  blue  or  coloured  backgrounds,  now  to  be  feen  in  Tuf- 
cany.  Fine  examples  of  thcfe  can  be  ftudied  in  the  Mufeum.  The 
piece  here  defcribed  has  been  placed  in  a  corridor  of  a  convent  or 
private  houfe,  not  in  a  church. 


7836,  '61. 

SCULPTURE ;  a  panel  in  wood,  carved  in  low  relief. 
The  Virgin,  the  youthful  Saviour,  and  St.  John,  after 
Raphael,  in  carved  wood  frame  of  architedural  defign,  parcel 
gilt.  Italian.  i6th  century.  Panel,  H.  11^  in.,  W.  9^  in  ; 
frame,  H.  2  ft.,  W.  i  ft.  loj  in.     Bought. 


7865.  '61. 

SCULPTURE ;  a  panel  in  wood,  carved  in  low  relief, 
coloured  and  gilt.  A  kneeling  figure  of  a  Grand 
Duke  of  Tufcany  before  an  altar.  Italian.  i6th  century. 
H.  2  ft.  4  in.,  W.  2  ft.  Bought.  (Transferred  to  Building 
Colleftion.) 

Such  portraiture  was  not  rare  in  Italy.     Wax  medallion  portraits 
of  princes  and  princeflTes  of  the  Medici  and  other  Italian  families,  with 
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the  colours,  drefi,  &c.,  made  up  to  nature,  were  not  uncommon  in  the 
late  1 6th  and  during  the  17th  centuries.  The  work  is  here  cut  in  relief 
in  wood  and  coloured.  The  perfonage  is  kneeling  in  a  fomewhat 
theatrical  attitude  before  an  altar,  in  a  room  or  private  oratory. 
Through  an  open  window  we  have  a  view  of  the  tower  of  Giotto  and 
the  dome  of  Brunellefchi  on  the  Cathedral  Church  of  Santa  Maria  dei 
Fiori,  Florence. 


2788.  's^^ 

SCULPTURE;    a  ftatuette    in  wood.     St.    Auguftine. 
Italian?     17th  century.      H.  18^   in.,  bafe   6  in.  by 
4^  in.     Bought,  61. 

The  irregular  pofidon  of  the  features  and  the  exaggerated  expreffion 
belong  to  a  late  period.  The  drapery  is  more  Spanifh  than  Italian.  It 
might  however  be  traceable  to  the  exaggerated  movement  and  theatrical 
pofes  of  the  followers  of  Bernini. 


7^zs.  '60. 

SCULPTURE ;  the  head  or  mafk  of  an  Angel, 
cheftnut  wood,  portion  of  furniture  decoration. 
17th  century.     8  in.  by  5  in.     Bought,  6s.  3^. 


Carved 
Italian. 


73^S^^  '60. 

SCULPTURE ;  the  head  or  mafk  of  an  Angel, 
cheftnut  wood,  portion  of  furniture  decoration. 
17th  century.     8  in.  by  5  in.     Bought,  6s.  ^d. 


Carved 
Italian. 


7S^S^^  '60. 

SCULPTURE ;  the  head  or  malk  of  an  Angel, 
cheftnut  wood,  portion  of  furniture  decoration. 
17th  century.     8  in.  by  5  in.     Bought,  6/.  3^. 


Carved 
Italian. 
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7325c\  '60. 

SCULPTURE ;  the  head  or  mafk  of  an  Angel.     Carved 
cheftnut  wood,  portion  of  furniture  decoration.     Italian. 
17th  century.     8  in.  by  5  in.     Bought,  6s.  3^. 

4902.  '59. 

SCULPTURE;    carved   wood  and  ivory  group  of  two 
peafants  dancing.     Italian  (Neapolitan).     17th  century. 
H.  13  in.,  bafc  i  li  in.  by  5^  in.     Bought,  20L 

The  Neapolitans  have  preferved  an  immenfe  (kill  in  modeUing  and 
colouring  up  to  life  figures  and  chara£lers  of  every-day  occurrence.  We 
(hall  fee  other  inftances  in  abundance  In  the  Mufeum  and  in  fimilar 
coUe£lions,  of  fuch  work  in  terra  cotta  and  other  materials.  In  this 
cafe  the  wood  and  ivory  are  made  to  reprefent  the  flefh  and  rags  of  the 
two  beggars  who  (how  through  various  rents  their  legs,  arms,  &c. 

281.  '6g. 

SCULPTURE;  hard  wood,  carved   in  high   relief  with 
a  group   of  nude  children  dancing,  by  L.  Frullini  of 
Florence.     Modern  Italian.      5^  in.  by  2\  in.     Bought,  3/. 

2S2.  '6g. 

SCULPTURE ;  hard  wood,  carved  in  low  relief  with  a 
group  of  nude  children  prefTing  grapes  and  playing,  by 
L.  Frullini  of  Florence.  Modern  Italian.  6^  in.  by  2^  in. 
Bought,  3/. 

283.  *6g. 

SCULPTURE ;  hard  wood,  carved  in  low  relief  with  a 
group  of  nude  children  bearing  corn,  by  L.   Frullini 
of  Florence.     Modern  Italian.     2f  in.  by  2J  in.     Bought,  a/. 
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284  to  284c.  '6g. 

SCULPTURE,  four  pieces;  hard  wood,  carved  in  low 
relief  with  nude  children  bearing  the  emblems  of  Poefy, 
Sculpture,  Painting,  and  Mufic,  by  L.  Frullini  of  Florence. 
Modern  Italian.     Each  plaque  *i\  in.  by  i^  in.     Bought,  4/. 

SCULPTURE;  walnut  wood,  carved  in  high  relief  with 
a  frieze  of  flowers  and  central  maik.  i6th  century 
ftyle,  by  L.  Frullini  of  Florence.  Modern  Italian.  6  in.  by 
2^  in.     Bought,  i/.  i2j. 

249.  '64. 

SCULPTURE ;  an  image.  Wood,  painted  and  gilt.  A 
faint ;  portion  of  a  well-known  altar  piece  at  Valladolid. 
The  work  of  Berruguete.  Spanifh.  About  1520.  H. 
2  ft.  9  in.,  W.  15J  in.     Bought,  5/.  5/.  3^. 

The  faint  is  turning  to  the  left,  with  his  left  hand  and  arm  extended, 
as  if  in  animated  converfadon  or  reproof ;  the  head  is  high,  the  nofe 
aquiline  and  long,  the  eyes  blue,  and  the  hair,  beard,  &c.,  black.  It 
reprefents  a  man  of  45  or  50.  In  his  right  hand  he  holds  a  book 
preffed  againft  his  body.  The  drefi  is  gold,  delicately  ftriped  in  the 
Spanifh  fafliion.  The  mande  is  large  and  in  broad  folds ;  it  is  lifted 
by  the  outftretched  arm  and  falls  on  one  fide  to  the  ground  \  it  is  blue, 
with  clofely  laid  fpots  of  gold  all  over  it.  The  hands  and  feet  are  well 
modelled  and  all  the  body  that  is  feen  coloured  after  nature. 

SCULPTURE;    a  head  or  maik  of  a  Saint    Carved  wood; 
a  fragment  of  a  ftatue,  fmall  life  fize.     Spanifh.     About 
1560.     H.  13  in.,  W.  6  in.     Bought,  4/. 

It  is  of  good  modelling.  The  head,  perhaps,  of  St.  Paul,  and  comes 
from  a  niche,  or  from  a  compofidon  of  feveral  figures  in  an  altar  fhrine. 
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90.  '64. 

SCULPTURE ;  an  image  in  boxwood^  partly  painted ;  St. 
Sebaftian.     Spanifli.     Late  1 6th  century.     H.^  including 
pedeftal^  1 5  in.,  W.  5  in.     Bought,  4/. 

The  faint  ftands  on  his  rig^t  foot ;  the  left,  as  well  as  the  two 
arms,  are  bound  to  the  rugged  branches  of  a  tree.  The  head  looks  up- 
wards to  the  right,  as  if  expreffing  anguifh  and  devotion.  The  hair  is 
black  and  hangs  long  down  the  back.  The  marks  of  wounds  are  feen 
in  the  limbs  and  on  his  body,  which  is  nude  with  the  exception  of  a 
white  doth  round  the  loins. 

St.  Sebaftian  was  (hot,  but  not  to  death,  by  Mauritanian  archers,  by 
order  of  the  emperor  Diocletian.  But  he  recovered  and  was  martyred 
by  being  beaten  to  death  by  clubs  ;  he  is  therefore  never  reprefented  in 
the  traditional  paintings  or  fculptures  as  dead  or  (hot  in  any  vital  part. 


175.   '64. 

SCULPTURE  ;  an  image  in  wood,  painted.     St  Sebaftian. 
Spanilh.      Early  17th  century.      H.    8  in.,  W.  5  in. 
Bought,  4/. 

The  faint  is  ftanding  on  his  right  leg ;  the  left  is  bent  and  partially 
fupports  his  body.  The  arms  are  bound  to  the  branches  of  a  tree,  and 
his  head  falls  back  in  an  attitude  of  fupplicadon,  while  it  adds  to  the 
expreffivenefs  of  the  writhing  a£lion  of  the  limbs.  The  bands,  tree, 
and  ground  are  gilt  and  painted.  The  flefh  of  the  iaint  and  his  wounds 
are  faithful  imitations  of  nature. 


SCULPTURE ;  an  image  in  box  or  pear  wood.    The  Virgin 
and  Child.     Spanifh.     17th  century.      H.  2^  in.,  W. 
i^  in.     Bought,  i/.  5/. 

Though  on  this  fmall  fcale,  the  modelling  of  the  figures,  extremities, 
and  draperies  are  carefully  and  correctly  executed. 
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331.  '66. 

SCULPTURE ;  an  image  in  wood,  carved  and  painted,  of 
St.  Francis  of  Affisi,  after  a  ftatuette  by  Alonfo  Cano  in 
the  Cathedral  of  Toledo.  Spanifli.  1 7th  century.  H.  1 9^  in. 
Bought,  3/.  1 3 J.  6d. 

Saint  Francis  is  recognifed  by  the  mark  of  the  nail  in  the  portion  of 
his  right  foot  which  is  feen  under  his  frock  \  his  other  foot  and  hands 
are  hidden. 

He  ftands  on  his  left  leg,  the  right  advanced,  and  the  foot  already 
defcribed  exaggerated  in  its  proportions. 

The  hands  are  folded  over  the  breaft,  concealed  in  the  long  fleeves 
of  the  Francifcan  habit.  The  head  is  covered  by  the  hood,  and  the 
face,  which  is  folly  painted,  is  turned  upwards,  as  if  in  contemplation. 

The  drefi  is  dark  grey,  the  old  colour  of  the  Francifcan  habit,  and 
covered  with  black  lines  to  exprefi  the  grain  of  coarfe  cloth  or  to  give 
greater  gravity  to  the  colour. 

A  knotted  girdle  of  real  firing  hangs  from  the  waifl. 

174.   '64. 

SCULPTURE ;  an  iniage  in  painted  wood.     St.  Francis 
Xavier.     Spaniih.     17th  century.     H.  22  in.,  W.  8f  in. 
Bought,  3/.  19J. 

The  iaint  is  in  his  black  Jefuit  habit,  with  the  cloak  hanging  on  the 
fhoulders,  and  gathered  by  the  adion  of  the  arms  and  hands,  which  are 
prefled  to  his  heart.  His  head  inclines  to  the  right,  with  an  expreffion 
of  tender  affe£lion.  His  mouth  is  open,  as  if  in  the  a£l  of  giving  utter- 
ance to  a  fermon  or  exhortation.  The  head  and  hands  are  beautifully 
modeUed  and  are  painted  dire£lly  in  imitation  of  real  life.  The  figure 
flands  in  a  green  field,  on  a  white  iquare  fland  or  pedefbl. 

St.  Francis  Xavier,  the  companion  of  Ignatius  of  Loyala,  was  born  in 
Navarre  in  1506.  He  died  in  the  ifland  of  San  Cian  (in  India)  in 
1552. 

104.   '64. 

SCULPTURE ;  an  image  in  painted  wood.     The  Infant 
St  John.    Spanifh.    17th  century.    H.  21  in.,  W.  8^  in. 
Bought,  i/.  1 3 J.  %d. 
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The  child  is  modelled  and  painted  exa£Uy  after  nature.  The  head 
looks  to  the  right,  while  the  hands  are  both  dire£ted  as  if  lifting, 
careffing,  or  calling  attention  to  fome  obje£l  to  the  left. 


171.  *64. 

SCULPTURE  ;  an  image  in  painted  wood  The  Infant  St. 
John  the  Baptift  with  the  lamb.  By  Alonzo  Cano. 
Spanifh.  Firft  half  of  17th  century.  H.  11  in.,  W.  6^  in. 
Bought  7/.  1 8 J. 

This  beautiful  group  reprefents  the  infant  Baptift,  feated,  looking  to 
the  right.  The  arms  carefs  a  lamb,  which  is  on  its  hind  legs  and  is 
prefTed  by  the  child  againft  his  body.  The  drefs  is  a  camel's  hair  ftock 
without  fleeyes  and  a  red  cloak.  The  drapery  of  the  cloak  is  dis- 
jointed,  and  has  the  look  of  crumpled  linen,  fuch  as  may  be  recognifed 
in  much  of  the  Spanifh  fculpture  of  this  century,  rather  than  the 
graceful  folds  of  older  religious  drapery. 


41.   ^6^. 

SCULPTURE  in  relief.  Marquetry  of  inlaid  woods, 
reprefenting  in  low  relief  the  figure  of  our  Lord  after 
the  fcourging,  with  a  female  (poffibly  St.  Thercfa),  looking  on 
forfowfully.  Spanifh.  Dated  1661.  H.  ii^in.,  W.  8f  in. 
Bought,  10/. 

The  wood  is  inlaid,  but  remains  in  relief,  admitting,  though  flight, 
wonderful  delicacy  of  handling,  in  the  heads,  limbs,  and  details.  The 
landfcape  background  contains  a  town,  with  towers,  &c.,  trees,  moun- 
tains and  clouds.  The  Saviour  is  fitting  crowned  with  thorns,  with  the 
fcourge  befide  him,  and  facing  the  fpe£lator  with  an  expreffion  of  in- 
tenfe  fadnefs.  All  the  features  are  defigned  with  the  tendereft  feeling 
for  the  fiadnefs  of  the  Paffion  fo  dear  to  the  ferious  imagination  of  Spanifh 
art.  There  is  a  round  arch  through  which  we  look  out  of  the  hall  of 
Pilate's  houfe  to  the  country  beyond.  Through  this  is  feen  the  half 
figure  of  a  woman,  probably  that  of  St.  Therefa  or  fome  private  devotee. 
In  the  right  hand  corner  may  be  feen  the  letters  G .  F  .  H  combined, 
Geronimo  Hernandez  Faciebat  (?].     The  death  of  Hernandez,  however. 
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is  placed  by  Nagler  1646,  which  does  not  agree  with  the  date  given, 
nor  can  we  name  any  other  ardft  whofe  initials  would  correfpond  with 
this  date.  The  woods  are  coloured  up  to  nature,  and  the  pear  wood  of 
the  nude  Chrift  and  of  the  face  and  hands  of  the  woman,  the  archi- 
tefture,  &c.,  reprefents  a  fort  of  warm  grey  or  bufFhue  that  might  ftand 
for  that  of  flefh  in  its  expreffion  of  emaciation  and  of  forrow. 

i^S^  '64- 

SCULPTURE.  Figure  of  a  mounted  negro  in  painted 
wood  The  drefs  and  horfe-trappings  made  of  filk, 
velvet,  &c.  Reprefenting  an  attendant  on  one  of  the  Three 
Kings ;  part  of  a  clothed  Nativity  group  common  in  Spain 
and  South  Italy.  Spanifh.  Middle  of  i8th  century.  H. 
24  in.,  L.  23^  in.,  W.  8  in.     Bought,  14/.  os.  %d. 

This  and  the  three  following  numbers  are  parts  of  a  numerous  (et  of 
figures  forming  a  Nativity  group,  fuch  as  are  commonly  put  together  at 
the  feftivals  of  the  Nativity  and  Epiphany  in  the  convents  and  churches 
of  Catholic  countries.  In  this  inftance  die  hories  and  men  are  modelled 
with  perfed  knowledge  of  artiftic  anatomy  and  defign.  The  attendants 
are  one  brown,  and  the  others  adual  negroes,  as  denoting  the  countries 
from  which  the  Magi  came.  Ufually,  one  of  thefe  three  perfbnages 
alone  is  black,  but  the  attendants  in  pi£tures  of  the  mediaeval  period  are 
of  every  hue,  and  the  kings  travel  with  hounds  and  hawks,  and  in  all  the 
ftate  of  mediaeval  potentates.  Thefe  horfes  are  of  the  great  Flemifli 
breed,  which  the  Spanifh  kings  took  with  them  to  their  fbuthern  pof^ 
feffions.  Their  trappings  are  of  filk,  woven  on  purpofe,  the  flirrups, 
buckles,  and  appointments  are  of  filver.  Mofl  of  this  group  is  wanting. 
We  may  judge  from  the  coflly  completenefi  of  thefe  fragmentary  mem- 
bers of  it  on  what  a  fcale  the  whole  mufl  have  been  prepared. 

^2,6.  '64. 

SCULPTURE.  Figure  of  a  mounted  negro  in  painted 
wood.  The  drefs  and  horfe-trappings  made  of  filk, 
velvet,  &c.  Reprefenting  an  attendant  on  one  of  the  Three 
Kings ;  part  of  a  clothed  Nativity  group  common  in  Spain 
and  South  Italy.  Spanifh.  Middle  of  i8th  century.  H. 
24  in.,  L.  27  in.,  W.  8  in.     Bought,  14/.  os.  %d. 


F. 
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327.  '64. 

SCULPTURR  Figure  of  a  mounted  negro  in  painted 
wood  The  drefe  and  horfe-trappings  made  of  filk, 
velvet,  &c.  Reprefenting  an  attendant  on  one  of  the  Three 
Kings;  part  of  a  clothed  Nativity  group  common  in  Spain 
and  South  Italy.  Spanifh.  Middle  of  i8th  century.  H. 
24  in.,  L.  22^  in.,  W.  9  in.     Bought,  14/.  oj.  %d, 

SCULPTURR  Figure  of  a  horfe.  Carved  and  painted 
wood,  with  green  velvet  faddle ;  a  portion  of  a  compofi- 
tion  of  the  AdoratioYi  of  the  Magi  Spanifti.  Firft  half  of 
1 8th  century.     H.  21  in.,  L.  21  in.     Bought  5/.  13J,  %d. 

165.   '64. 

SCULPTURE  ;  a  figure  in  boxwood,  ftanding  and  holding 
a  book.     Spanifh.     About  1600.     H.  10  in.,  W.  4^  in. 
Bought,  4/.  4r.  id. 

A  claf&cal  figure,  probably  an  orator,  ftanding  at  reft,  with  the 
right  hip  bent.  The  head  is  that  of  a  woman,  or  of  a  very  young  man, 
with  flowing  hair,  and  a  face  of  much  beauty.  The  right  hand  holds  a 
fmall  book,  and  has  a  ring  on  the  third  finger.  The  left  feems  to  prefs 
the  heart,  but  the  hand  is  gone,  and  the  drapery  of  the  cloak  crofies  the 
cheft  in  a  broad  fold,  and  is  prefied  againft  the  body  by  the  aftion  of 
the  left  hand.  It  covers  the  body  without  concealing  the  general  out- 
line of  the  limbs.  The  feet  are  feen,  careftdly  and  well  carved,  as  are 
the  hands,  the  one  at  leaft  that  remains. 

106.    '64. 

SCULPTURE;  a  group  in  relief;  carved  and  painted 
wood.  The  Depofition  from  the  Crofs  (part  of  a 
predella).  Spanifh.  About  1570.  H.  i  ft.,  L.  2  ft.  6  in. 
Bought,  3/.  3J.  2d. 
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The  group  confifts  of  the  Maries  and  St.  John  fupporting  the  dead 
Chrift.  The  expreffion  of  more  dian  one  of  the  &ces,  efpecially  that  of 
the  Magdalen,  who  &ces  the  fpedator,  is  full  of  pathetic  beauty.  On 
either  fide  of  the  compofition  are  ftanding  figures  of  St.  Jofeph  of  Ari- 
mathea  and  Nicodemus,  in  eaftern  drefs,  and  holding  implements  of  the 
Paffion.  A  background  landfcape  is  painted,  and  rocks  painted  and 
gilt  are  under  their  feet. 


17:?.    '64. 

SCULPTURE  ;  an  image  in  painted  wood.  Standing  figure 
of  the  Madonna  and  the  Infant  Saviour.  Spanifh. 
School  of  Seville.  About  1640.  H.  7 J  in.,  W.  3^  in. 
Bought,  2/.  1 6 J. 

The  Virgin  ftands  on  her  left  leg,  with  the  right  bent  underneath. 
In  her  right  hand  (he  holds  a  fceptre,  and  the  left  fupports  the  Holy 
Child.  His  right  hand  is  ftretched  out  in  benedidion,  and  in  his  left  is 
an  orb.  The  drefs  of  the  Virgin  is  gilt,  figured  over  with  red  ornament, 
and  her  mantle  is  blue  with  gilt  figured  work  on  it.  She  has  a  veil  on 
the  back  of  her  head,  and  a  portion  of  it  winds  round  and  hangs  over 
the  fhoulder  of  the  Infant.     She  ftands  on  grafs. 

The  general  ftyle  of  the  &ce,  which  is  rounded  and  ferene,  reminds 
us  of  the  Madonnas  of  B.  Garofido.  All  the  fiices,  extremities,  &c., 
are  coloured  fi'om  life. 


12%j^.    '71. 

SCULPTURE  ;  a  buft  in  carved  and  painted  wood.  The 
"Virgen  de  los  Dolores."  Probably  the  work  of 
Montanes.  Spanifti.  17th  century.  H.  16^  in.,  W.  19^  in. 
Bought,  4/. 

Few  pieces  of  wood  fculpture  in  the  Mufeum  furpa(s  this  buft  in 
beauty  and  folemnity  of  gefture  and  expreffion.  The  face  is  oval,  and 
the  nofe  long  and  flightly  aquiline.  The  eyes  are  all  but  clofcd  with 
grief.  The  mouth  is  fmall,  and  its  expreffion  ferene  but  mournfiil. 
The  hair  fidls  down  from  the  forehead  on  each  fide  of  the  neck ;  it  is, 
or  has  been,  a  rich  brown,  not  black.     The  drefs,  as  far  as  it  is  feen , 

R  % 
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red  ;  it  comes  to  the  bottom  of  the  neck.  The  head  and  flioulders  are 
covered  by  a  blue  mantle-fliaped  veil.  It  has  been  placed  in  a  recefs  or 
deep  frame. 

Montanes,  to  whom  this  is  attributed,  was  bom  in  the  i6th  century, 
and  died  in  1650. 

89.   *64. 

SCULPTURE ;  boxwood,  carved  in  relief  with  the  Virgin 
and  Child  enthroned;  the  Virgin  crowning  a  female 
Saint  with  flowers.  Spaniih.  17th  century.  H.  5^  in.,  W. 
3f  in.     Bought,  i/.  \^s. 

A  litde  devotional  compoiidon  reprefenting  Saint  Rofe  of  Lima,  a 
favourite  (aim  in  Spain.  She  is  kneeling,  while  the  Madonna  places  a 
crown  of  rofes  on  her  head.  This  well-known  peribnage  was  born  at 
Lima,  in  South  America,  of  Spanifh  parents.  Her  name  was  liabella, 
but  the  beauty  of  her  complexion  procured  for  her  the  name  by  which 
fhe  is  known  in  hiftory.  She  died  in  1617.  This  reprefentadon  is 
fome  years  later  in  date,  not  earlier,  probably,  than  1650. 


173.   '64. 

SCULPTURE ;  an  image  in  wood.     The  Virgin  (landing 
with  the  Infant  Saviour.     Spanifh.     17th  century.     H. 
3f  in.,  W.  af  in.     Bought,  i/.  4/. 

This  carving  lacks  the  breadth  and  fimplicity  of  earlier  Spanifh 
work.  It  is,  however,  executed  with  minute  laborioufiiefs,  the  hair, 
border  of  the  drefs,  &c.,  are  touched  with  gilding. 

600.    '64. 

SCULPTURE ;  an  image  in  boxwood.  The  Virgin  with 
the  Infant  Saviour.  On  the  bafe  is  an  efcutcheon  con- 
taining a  monogram.  Spanifh,  17th  century.  H.  14  in., 
W.  4|-  in.     Bought,  8/. 

Nothing  fhows  the  diftinftion  between  Spanifh  and  Italian  work 
which  have  fo  much    in  common,  more  clearly  than  thefe  draperies. 
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Though  Spanifh  artifts  ftudied  in  Italy,  and  got  much  of  their  art 
education  from  that  country,  their  17th  century  defigners  feldom  reached 
the  grace  of  Italian  lines  of  drapery  in  their  fculptures.  The  folds  have 
more  movement  and  are  at  once  fuller  and  more  broken  into  angles  and 
turns.  The  general  impreffion  given  is  that  of  a  coarfer  type  of  art. 
The  head  of  this  Madonna  is  graceful  and  dignified.  On  the  pedeflal 
is  a  monogram  with  the  letters  S.M.S.F.,  Sandae  Matris  Sandlus  Filius. 


167.    '64. 

SCULPTURE;  an  image  in  wood^  painted     The  dead 
Chrift   laid  on  a   bier.     Spanifh.     17  th    century.      H. 
2 J  in.,  L.  8f  in.     Bought,  i/.  7^. 

This  fmall  Chrifl  is  painted  up  to  life.  If  the  colouring  of  the  flefh 
is  pale,  fomething  mufl  be  attributed  to  time  and  &ding.  It  has,  how- 
ever, been  intended  to  be  of  the  hue  of  death,  and  the  wounds  and  blood 
are  true  to  life.  The  folds  of  the  (heet  and  of  the  bed  on  which  the 
body  lies  are  touched  with  gilding. 


1046.  'SS' 

SCULPTURE ;  a  group  of  the  Crucifixion.  Carved  in 
boxwood.  At  the  foot  of  the  Crofs  are  the  Virgin, 
St.  John,  and  the  foldier  holding  the  lance  that  pierced  the  fide 
of  the  Chrifl.  With  a  flamped  leather  cafe.  Spanifh.  About 
1700.     H.  6^  in.     Bought,  4/.  i6s.  lod. 

The  remarkable  feature  about  this  little  group  is  the  fmall  fcale  into 
which  much  fpirited  a£lion  and  expreflion  have  been  comprefTed  by  the 
artifl.  The  foldier  is  mounted  and  drefTed  in  doublet,  fcarf,  &c.,  in  the 
manner  of  a  Spanifh  cavalier  of  the  latter  part  of  the  17th  century. 
Though  the  figures  are  not  above  an  inch  high,  the  faces  and  features 
are  appropriate  and  expreffive.  It  has  been  preferved  with  care  in  a 
padded  leather  cafe,  lined  with  fatin  and  tooled  and  gilt  outfide  with 
bookbinder's  work. 
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\02.   '64. 

SCULPTURE ;  an  image  of  painted  woocL  Our  Saviour 
bearing  his  Crois.  Spanifh.  By  Carnicer  of  Salamanca. 
About  1730-50.  H.  2  ft.  6  in.,  L.  3  ft.  3  in.,  W.  14^  in. 
Bought,  31/.  1 1  J.  6i/. 

The  Saviour  is  reprefented  on  his  way  along  the  traditional  ^'  Via 
Crucis,"  from  Pilate's  houie  to  Mount  Calvary.  The  Saviour  has 
ftumbled  and  Men  from  exhauftion.  The  left  hand  fupports  the  fallen 
body  \  the  right  holds  the  cro6  over  the  fhoulder.  The  head  looks, 
with  an  expreffion  of  agony  and  an  appeal  for  compaf&on,  to  the  left. 
The  face,  hands  and  feet  are  painted  up  to  nature,  and  the  blood  flowing 
from  the  thorny  crown  is  reprefented  with  rigorous  fidelity.  The  drefs 
is  elaborately  painted,  the  ground  being  gold  with  flowers  and  other 
decorations.  The  gilding  in  fome  places  appears  through.  The  waifl  is 
tied  with  a  knotted  cord  of  gold  thread  of  great  length,  doubled  round 
the  body  and  hanging  down,  with  coflly  difregard  to  the  fplendour  of 
the  material.  A  round  rope  of  gold  wire  different  in  texture  is  faflened 
round  the  neck,  alfo  abundant  in  length.  This  reprefents  the  rope  with 
which  the  Saviour  was  dragged  by  his  guards  to  execution.  The  crofs 
is  mounted  on  the  top  and  ends  with  gilt  metal. 

4^40-  '57- 

SEAT  or  flail  end.     Carved  oak.     German.     14th  century. 
H.  4  ft  3]^  in.,  W.  I  ft.  9  in.     Bought,  6/. 

Carved  with  a  bold  curling  volute  enclofing  a  flower  compofed  of 
large  flat  petals. 

6004.  '59- 

SEAT  or  bench.  Walnut  wood  inlaid  with  geometrical 
marquetry  of  coloured  woods.  The  feat  forming  a 
coffer;  maffive  back  and  ends.  Italian  (Florentine).  About 
1550.  H.  2  ft  9  in.,  L.  8  f t.  2  in.,  W.  2  ft.  5  in.  Bought, 
14/. 

A  large  fixed  fofa  or  feat  for  great  halls  or  galleries.     Such  furniture 
was  covered  with  carpets,  or  had  cufhions  when  occafion  required   the 
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life  of  thefe  reception  rooms.  At  other  times  they  fiirnifhed  fuch  places 
fufficiently  without  requiring  the  cleaning  or  renewal  of  expenfive 
coverings. 


138.    '65. 

SECRETARY,  or  Writing  Bureau.  Marquetry  of  inlaid 
wood,  mounted  in  gilt  metal ;  the  falling  front  orna- 
mented with  a  large  defign  of  military  trophies,  globes,  &c. 
French.  i8th  century.  H.  4  ft.  2  in.,  L.  4  ft.,  W.  2  ft. 
Bought,  250/. 

It  confifts  of  a  floping  defk  to  open  and  form  a  writing-table,  and 
ftands  on  curved  legs,  with  a  pair  of  drawers  below  the  falling  lid  or  delk. 
The  fquare  or  flat  portion  of  the  top  is  proteded  on  its  back  and  ends 
by  a  fmall  gallery  or  row  of  metal  arches,  an  inch  and  a  quarter  high. 
The  ends  and  the  drawer  fronts  are  covered  with  marquetry,  each  end 
in  two  fpaces  or  panels  of  reticulated  pattern,  and  a  circular  fpace  or 
panel  with  a  well  executed  foliage  deAgn,  in  green  on  beech-wood  ftained 
yellow.  The  ground  of  the  whole  is  purple  wood  [Bois  d* Amaranthe)^ 
and  the  reticulated  patterns  are  in  white  woods,  lined  into  conventional 
diaper  foliage.  There  are  horizontal  difpofitions,  of  the  fame  patterns 
and  defigns,  on  the  drawer  fronts.  The  flap  front  is  formed  into  one 
large  panel  by  carefully  defigned  boughs  and  leaves  inlaid  on  purple 
wood.  The  defign  of  the  work  is  a  large  trophy  or  aflTemblage  of  land 
and  fea  military  implements — arms,  ilags,  globes,  &c. — in  coloured 
woods.  Half  the  panel  above  thefe  confifts  of  a  fun  (emblem  of 
Louis  XIV.)  in  orange  wood,  the  rays  formed  by  ingenioufly  putting 
grained  afh  into  a  huge  pencil  of  rays,  all  converging  to  the  centre.  The 
grain  is  fo  carefully  joined  and  laid  together  that  it  is  fcarcely  poflible  to 
follow  the  junftures  with  the  eye  j  and  the  whole  has  the  appearance  of 
a  fingle  piece,  with  grain  radiating  from  a  centre. 

The  branches  that  form  the  panel  leave  irregular  corner  fpaces  and 
a  fpace  below  the  centre.  Thefe  are  inlaid  in  parterre  forms,  each  cen- 
tral form  fitted  by  a  metal  fleur-de-lys.  The  fpace  under  the  centre  is 
occupied  by  a  group  of  cupids  and  a  mafk,  all  caft  and  afterwards 
chifelled  in  gilt  bronze.  The  edges  are  metal-bound  throughout,  and 
of  excellent  workmanfhip. 

It  is  in  the  manner  of  Rieifener,  but  known  fpecimens  of  the  finer 
periods  of  this  French  manu&cSture  are  wanting  in  the  Mufeum. 
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4908.  '58. 

SECRETARY  or  Writing  Bureau.  Marquetry  of  various 
coloured  woods,  inlaid  with  engraved  ivory,  with  gilt 
mountings.  German.  i8th  century.  H.  8  ft.,  L.  4  ft.,  W. 
2  ft.  2  in.     Bought,  1 25/. 

This  Is  to  be  noticed  for  the  ingenuity  and  ikill  with  which  the 
workmen  of  the  i8th  century  in  France  and  Germany  mattered  the 
difficulties  of  the  fomewhat  extravagant  forms  of  furniture  that  then 
cam^  into  fafliion.  The  bulging  and  varied  furfaces  of  many  fine  pieces 
of  French  Louis  XIV.  and  Louis  XV.  furniture,  in  which  the  fides  and 
fronts  of  knee-hole  tables,  fecretaires,  and  other  ufeful  wriring-table 
cabinets,  were  made,  are  often  elegant  and  efFedive.  The  fafhion  foon 
went  beyond  the  modefl  requirements  of  good  tafle.  The  gende 
fwellings  that  prefented  good  opportunities  for  marquetry,  which  re- 
quires furfaces  tolerably  unbroken  for  its  difplay,  are  difficult  of  exe- 
cution, and  have  to  be  carefully  fitted  on  a  mould,  and  many  and  flow 
alterations  are  needed  to  get  them  corred.  The  joiners  and  cabinet- 
makers began  to  make  a  difplay  of  their  fkill  in  this  accomplifhment, 
and  in  the  flill  more  difficult  tafk  of  preferving  mouldings  that  run  along, 
and  (bmedmes  diagonally  acrofs,  alternate  bulges  and  hollows,  where  a 
front  opens  on  a  furface  of  this  kind.  The  fecretary  or  bureau  we 
are  now  defcribing  has  curves,  bulges,  and  furfaces  of  this  kind.  It 
is  extravagandy  and  almofl  wantonly  tofled  into  curves  and  flourifhes 
of  furface,  that  cannot  be  intelligibly  deicribed  on  paper.  The  lower 
portion  is  a  cupboard ;  the  middle  an  efcritoire  or  writing-defk,  with 
floped  flap  cover.  This  is  bulged  out  like  the  upper  furface  of  a  violin, 
and  the  fides  of  the  lower  part  curve  inwards,  while  the  angles  are 
brought  out  into  narrow  flat  furfaces  curving  fharply  towards  the  central 
doors  and  fide  panels.  They  roll  over  befides,  above  and  below.  There 
is  a  bookcafe  above,  with  panelled  doors,  and  the  top  finifhes  in  volutes 
like  thofe  at  the  angles  of  a  Corinthian  column,  radiating  from  a  centre, 
and  in  two  flages,  finifhing  with  a  pedeftal  or  plinth  for  a  bufl  on  the 
fummit.  Ivory  marquetry  ornaments  the  upper  and  lower  doors,  forming 
only  fpots  here  and  there,  with  fuftaining  garlands  or  firings.  Butter- 
flies, mufical  inflruments,  &c.,  are  added  on  the  floping  central  flap. 
The  lower  doors  have  each  a  central  ivory  medallion,  with  an  em- 
blematic device,  and  a  legend  round.  That  on  the  right-hand  door  (hows 
a  fun  rifing  over  a  mountain,  and  has  the  legend  **  Hefperlo  portV 
DVX  hIC  MICat  aVreVs  ortV  j "  that  on  the  left  a  fetting  fun,  and 
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the  words  "  DVX  foL  InVaDIt  LentVs  in  aXe  CaDIt."  The  capitals 
mark  dates,  and  if  we  put  them  together,  give  us  in  the  firft  hexameter 
line  MDCCXVVVVVIII,  or  1738,  and  in  the  pentameter  line 
DDDCLLXXVVVIII,  or  1738,  the  fame  date  fpecially  intended  to 
be  commemorated. 


42*   '64. 

SEDAN  Chair.  Black  leather,  ornamented  with  gilt  metal 
mountings,  and  bearing  the  initials  F.  C.  beneath  an 
earl's  coronet.  Englifh.  About  1760-80.  H.  5  ft.  8^  in., 
L.  3  ft,  W.  2  ft  9^  in.     Given  by  Mr.  John  Ward. 

Covered  with  black  leather,  with  edge  mounts  of  gilt  metal,  forming 
a  border  along  the  top  of  linen  feftoons,  with  acanthus  moulding,  &c.^ 
above.  The  top  is  furmounted  by  an  earl's  coronet.  The  fame  coronet 
furmounts  a  fcutcheon  below  the  window,  on  which  are  the  initials 
F.C.  Carved  and  gilt  lions  fupport  the  bottom  of  the  chair  behind,  and 
rich  gilt  and  filk  tags  and  taflels  are  hung  from  the  four  corners.  The 
poles  are  carved  and  gilt  in  the  central  part  that  lies  immediately 
under  the  chair  when  in  motion. 


40.    '64. 

SEDAN  Chair.  Painted  panels,  ornamented  and  crowned 
with  wood  carvings  of  foliage,  doves,  &c. ;  with  poles, 
ftraps,  and  other  fittings.  Ufed  at  baptifms  of  the  Grand- 
Ducal  family  of  Tufcany.  Italian.  Early  1 8th  century.  H. 
8  ft.  34  in.,  L.  4  ft.,  W.  3  ft.  2  in.     Bought,  45/. 

A  ftate  chair  gaily  painted ;  white,  with  a  border  of  gilt  ribbon  and 
natural  flowers  placed  among  its  folds. 

The  upper  half  is  glazed  in  panes,  the  fide  doors  open  like  thofe  of 
a  carriage.  Along  the  window  edges,  on  the  angles,  centre  horizontal 
line  and  bafe,  run  mouldings  and  borders  elaborately  carved  and  gilt. 
Along  the  edge  of  the  top  runs  a  pierced  creft  of  acanthus  work  carved 
and  gilt.  In  the  centre  of  each  fide  are  two  demi  figures  of  nymphs 
upholding  oval  paintings  reprefenting  the  four  ^^  Laft  things,"  Death, 
Judgment,  Heaven,  and  Hell.     A  crown  occupies  the  centre,  on  which 
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are  four  female  fitting  figures  of  the  four  cardinal  virtues,  Juftice,  Mercjr, 
Fortitude,  and  Temperance,  This  is  fiirmounted  by  doves  holding  an 
olive  branch  in  their  bills.     It  is  lined  with  white  filk  brocade. 


917.  ^6^. 

SHELF  or  bracket.     Wood,  carved  and  painted  in  geome- 
tric defigns  of  various  colours.      Morocco.      L.  8  ft,, 
W.  11^  in,     (Paris  Exhibition,  1867.)     Bought,  3/.  4J. 

The  top  is  furrounded  by  a  gallery  of  little  pierced  Moorifh  cufped 
arches.  It  refts  on  three  pairs  of  brackets,  dividing  a  narrower  Ihelf 
which  they  fupport  about  half  way  down  into  three  finall  and  two  large 
pigeon  holes.  The  painted  decoration  confifts  of  geometrical  lines, 
figures,  and  knots  carefiilly  ruled  out,  and  containing  in  the  various 
intervening  fpaces  a  teflellation  of  gilding,  blue,  green,  and  red  colour. 
The  whole  of  this  work  is  minutely  counter-changed  and  interwoven, 
giving  with  litde  effort  a  rich  and  not  inharmonious  eSe£t. 


S9^S^  '59- 

SIDEBOARD.  Carved  v^ralnut,  with  cupboard  and  two 
drawers  in  the  lower  part,  and  a  flat  top  fupported  by 
four  turned  fupports  refting  on  them ;  cavaliers  on  horfeback  in 
low  relief  carved  on  the  panels.  17th  century.  H.  5  ft.  9  in., 
L.  4  ft.  6  in.,  W.  2  ft.     Bought,  16/. 

The  front  of  this  buffet  confifts  of  two  cupboard  doors  carved  in 
relief,  with  drawers  above.  The  top  of  the  cupboard  forms  a  dreffer, 
having  three  arched  openings  fupported  by  turned  balufters  two  inches 
in  diameter,  towards  the  bottom  of  which  may  be  recognifed  the  familiar 
bulging  acorns,  fo  common  in  the  Englifh  work  of  the  Stuart  times. 
Thefe  form  three  arches  by  the  help  of  arch-fhaped  boards  which  meet 
them  from  the  top,  with  key  pieces  in  their  centres  j  mafks  are  carved 
on  thofe  of  the  fmall  fide  arches,  and  fitting  female  figures  on  that  of  the 
centre,  much  as  in  the  ftate  entrances  to  fbme  of  our  old  manfions  con- 
ftru6led  during  the  reign  of  the  earlier  Stuarts.  The  moft  interefling 
parts  of  the  work  are  the  three  panels,  one  at  the  back  of  the  open 
arched  portion,  and  one  on  each  door  panel.     All  three  contain  ipirited 
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reprelentadons  of  cavaliers  wearing  the  grand  crofs  of  the  St.  Efprit  or 
of  the  Bath,  probably  the  latter. 

Thefe  generals  or  princes  are  mounted  on  the  heavy  Flemifh  horfes 
that  figure  in  the  equeftrian  poitraits  of  Vandyck  pidlures.  The  drefles 
are  precifely  thofe  of  the  time  of  Charles  I.,  with  half  armour,  flap 
hats  and  feathers,  and  the  buff  boots  of  the  day.  One  of  the  figures 
is  uncovered  and  holds  a  truncheon  in  his  hand,  another  has  a  cylindrical 
hat  with  a  brufh-fhaped  feather  on  one  flde.  The  figures  flrongly 
remind  us  of  thofe  of  Prince  Rupert  and  Prince  Maurice.  The  fmall 
frame  pieces  befide  the  back  panel  are  carved  with  foliated  ornament  of 
the  Englifh  charafler ;  arabefque  work  rather  larger  in  detail  ornaments 
the  ftyle  of  the  lower  door  panels.  Nude  boys  playing  are  carved  in 
relief  on  the  drawer  fronts,  each  of  which  is  a  repetition  of  the  other. 
The  piece  may  be  confldered  as  Engliih,  and  it  may  be  fafely  conjec- 
tured to  have  been  made  for  fome  member  of  the  court  of  Charles  I. 


804^.    6^. 

SIDEBOARD  or  buffet.  Painted  and  gilt  wood  with 
marble  top.  In  front  is  an  allegorical  painting  by 
E.  J.  Poynter,  reprefenting  the  conteft  between  Wines  and 
Beers.  Modern  Englifh.  Defigned  by  Mr.  W.  Burges ; 
made  by  MefTrs.  Fifher.  H.  5  ft.  6  in.,  L.  4  ft  7  in.,  W. 
17  in.     Bought  (International  Exhibition,  1862),  40/. 

The  central  cupboard  or  locker  is  framed  together  with  fquare  pieces 
that  form  the  legs  below.  The  top  or  dreffer  furface  is  marble,  and  has 
a  back  covered  with  red  velvet  faded  to  tawny,  ftudded  with  nails  \  a 
fhelf  for  fmall  cups,  plates,  &c.,  z&%  as  a  ftep  above  the  marble.  The 
intereft  of  this  piece  of  furniture  lies  in  the  paintings  with  which  it  is 
decorated.  The  frame  pieces  are  painted  with  conventional  gothic 
windows  and  a  border  with  animals  chafing  each  other.  The  central 
doors  are  decorated  with  figures.  On  one  fide  the  wines  ;  a  tall  female 
figure  with  golden  hair  reprefenting  Hock,  which  name  may  be  read  on 
her  fhield.  She  is  leaning  one  knee  on  a  cafk  and  remonftrating  with  a 
burly  male  figure  of  Sir  John  Barleycorn,  with  a  mace  on  his  fhoulder 
and  bearing  his  paternal  coat  of  three  barley  flieaves  all  proper  on  his 
ihield.  Behind  Hock  are  Champagne  and  the  manly  Burgundy,  while 
Sir  John  is  backed  up  by  his  friends,  Scotch  ale,  a  female  warrior  and  a 
fturdy  male.  Porter.  They  are  all  defigned  with  vigour  and  fpirit,  and 
ihow  a  rare  effort  to  fuit  the  decoration  to  the  ufe  of  the  fiirniture. 
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8439-  '63- 

SIDEBOARD  or  buffet.  Carved  oak,  open  bafe,  above 
which  is  a  panelled  cupboard  in  two  ftages,  the  doors 
and  panels  carved  with  warriors,  female  faints,  and  grotefque 
figures,  the  angles  of  Gothic  buttreis  and  pinnacle  form.  On 
the  top  is  a  fhelf  on  open  arches  filled  in  with  arabefque  panel 
in  front  of  later  work ;  the  iron  hinges  of  flamboyant  tracery. 
Flemifh.  15th  century.  H.  5  ft.  3^  in.,  L.  4  ft.  3  in.,  W. 
2  ft.  I  in.     Bought  (Soulages  Coll.),  80/. 

This  piece  is  of  a  kind  rarely  now  found  complete.     It  dates   from 
the   15th  century,  but  quite  at  the   end;  as  the  arches  are  all  circular 
and  the  angle  buttrefles  proclaim  the  mixture  of  ftyles  fuch  as  we  fee 
more  fully  in  the  old  Biihop*s   Palace  at  Liege,  at  the  Exchange  at 
Antwerp,  and  elfewhere  amongft  the  monuments  of  civil  architecture 
in  Belgium.     The  centre  proje£ls  from  its  bafe  with  a  narrowed  front 
and  canted  fides.      Thefe  are  divided  from  the  fquare  part  at  the  back, 
and  from  the  front  by  elegant  buttrefles  of  about  one  inch  and  a  half 
projedion  ;  round,  cleanly  cut  into  (bales  with  offset  mouldings  at  the 
different  ftages  of  their  height,  and  pinnacle  tops  piercing  the  buttrefs 
weatherings  with  which  they  finifli  under  the  flab  that  forms  the  top  of 
the  cupboard.     The  panels  are  cut  into  rounded  arches  and  are  in  two 
tiers.     Thefe  contain  Angle  figures  of  the  virtues  in  the  upper  row,  on 
the  Iquare  and  canted  fides.     In  front  they  form  two  doors  with  large 
lock  plates  now  loft.     In  two  fmall  arched  panels,  one  in  each  door, 
are  baf-reliefe  of  St.  Catherine  of  Alexandria  and  St.  Barbara.     The 
hinge  ftraps  form  two  narrow  panels  of  pierced  tracery  work  with  three 
heads  in  relief  planted  on  them.     They  extend  the  whole  width  of  each 
door  above  and  below,  and  the  panels  are  reduced  an  inch  and  a  half  by 
each.      Below  thefe  upper  tiers  we  have  a  tier  of  narrower  arched 
panels,  with  reliefs  of  virtues  and  vices,  as  e,g.  Fortitude,   Cowardice, 
Excefs,  Temperance,  &c.      Two  projeding  beak-headed  grotefques 
divide  the  one  central  door  from  the  two  narrow  panels  on  the  fides. 
The  buttrefs  legs  are  joined    by   frame    pieces    cut   into   wide    and 
narrow  arches  on  the  front  and  fides  refpedively ;    they  are  connedcd 
by  a  horizontal  bar  below.     The  fquare  fide  panels  are  carved.     The 
ftep  or  upper  fhelf  is   hollow,  has  round   arches  at  each  end,  ftumpy 
pinnacle  columns  at  the  corners,  and  has  probably  had  a  deprefl^ed  round 
arch  in  front.     The  front  is  now  filled  by  a  horizontal  panel  of  cinque 
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cento  arabefque,  with  the  arms  of  De  Clare  on  a  ihield  in  the  middle. 
Thefe  bearings,  however,  or  three  cheverous  gules,  may  alfo  indicate 
thofe  of  a  continental  poflefTor. 


7217.    '60. 

SIDEBOARD  or  bufFet.  Carved  walnut  wood,  in  three 
ftages ;  the  fupports  and  angles  of  grotefque  figures, 
fatyrs,  Src.  A  naked  Amazon  in  the  centre  of  the  fecond  ftage, 
on  either  fide  of  which  is  a  panel  containing  a  trophy  fupported 
by  Amazons.  The  back  of  the  third  ftage  filled  in  with  a 
grotefque  crouching  figure,  with  foliage.  French.  About 
1560.  H.  7  ft.,  L.  4  ft.,  W.  I  ft.  8  in.  Bought  (Soulages 
Coll.),  50/. 

The  top  ftage  forms  a  back  panel  with  ftep-ihelf  between  it  and  the 
drefler  or  top  of  the  central  cupboard  ;  this  has  a  projeding  cornice. 
A  grotefque  figure  fquatting,  and  with  its  legs  ending  in  bold  arabeique 
volutes,  and  two  cherub  heads,  occupy  this  panel.  Two  caryatid  figures 
of  flaves  in  high  relief  a6i  as  fupports  to  the  cornice  on  each  fide,  and 
two  flank  grotefques  fpread  the  outlines  of  the  front  elevation.  The 
front  of  the  licde  fhelf  below  and  the  mouldings  of  the  panel  are  all 
carved  in  relief;  the  fhelf  front  with  grotefque  figures.  The  cupboard 
or  central  divifion  is  divided  in  front  by  a  nude  figure  of  an  armed 
amazon  into  two  panels,  with  bold  carved  projeding  outer  mouldings  ; 
thefe  contain  trophies  in  fquare  architectonic  frames  furmounted  by 
interrupted  pediments,  an  eagle  and  Ganymede  forming  the  central 
figure  of  the  pediments ;  thefe  are  fupported  by  amazons  in  armour. 
Side  terminal  figures  of  Mars  and  of  amazons  balance  the  central  figure 
on  the  angles,  front  and  fide.  The  end  panels  are  carved  and  bold 
curved  roll  mouldings  finifh  the  cupboard  portion.  Below  it  is  a  convex 
carved  moulding  running  the  length  of  the  front  and  returned  on  the 
ends.  The  front  is  in  two,  and  opens  two  drawers,  but  this  divifion 
does  not  fhow  when  the  drawers  clofe.  Two  fitting  female  grotefque 
figures  with  wings  and  bunches  of  fruit  on  their  heads  form  folid 
fupports.  Carved  fquare  balufter  fupports,  with  a  carved  panel  between, 
form  the  back.  The  whole  ftands  on  a  folid  plinth  with  moulded  front 
and  fides. 
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yziS.  '60. 

SIDEBOARD  or  buffet  Carved  wood,  in  three  ftages  ; 
the  fupports  and  angles  of  grotefque  figures,  fatyrs,  &c. 
Two  draped  female  figures  in  the  centre  of  the  fecond  flage, 
on  either  fide  of  which  is  a  panel  containing  an  eagle.  The 
back  of  the  third  flage  filled  in  with  a  trophy  of  weapons  of 
warfare,  amidfl  which  is  a  figure  of  Bellona.  French.  About 
1560.  H.  7  ft.  6  in.,  L.  4  ft.  8  in.,  W.  i  ft.  10  in.  Bought 
(Soulages  Coll.),  Sol. 

This,  though  not  much  larger  in  main  meafurements  than  the  laft, 
is  more  fquare  and  high  fhouldered,  and  looks  a  far  more  impofrng  piece 
and  fitted  for  a  larger  room.  The  upper  part  has  a  projeding  cornice 
with  egg  and  tongue,  flat  and  receding  hoUow  mouldings,  all  carved  with 
Greek  volutes,  palmetto  leaf,  bead  firings,  &c.  delicately  (o  as  to 
preferve  the  genera]  oudines  and  furfaces.  This  is  fupported  by  draped 
female  figures,  and  grotefque  fide  pieces  projecting  below  and  curling 
inwards  carry  the  oudine  fi'om  the  cornice,  which  is  narrower,  to  the 
full  width  of  the  drefTer  fhelf  below.  The  figures  fland  on  a  carved 
fhelf,  and  the  back  panel  is  filled  with  a  military  trophy  roughly  carved, 
and  an  armed  Bellona  dancing  amongfl  the  arms  and  holding  a  fcimeter 
of  the  fhape  of  a  chopper.  Two  draped  figures  of  Faith  and  Love  on 
a  pedeflal  or  bafe  divide  the  fquare  door  panels,  and  fquatting  grotefques 
turn  the  angles.  The  panel  mouldings  confift  of  a  bold  projecting 
convex  carved  outer  member,  which  is  concave  on  its  inner  fides, 
then  an  inch  of  flat  and  fine  firings  within.  The  narrow  drawer  fronts 
form  one  line  of  knotty  carving,  firings  of  fruit,  &c.  Square  folid  fupports 
have  fatyr  fronts  carved  on  all  fides.  There  are  three  fatyrs  in  relief  at 
the  back,  and  two  arabefque  panels  between ;  and  a  bafe  with  firings  of 
carved  mouldings. 

The  modefl  fquare  charadter  of  this  buffet  is  preferved  throughout. 
If  the  carvings  are  examined  they  will  be  found  full  of  the  efTentials  of 
good  defign.  The  caiyadd  figures  of  the  upper  canopy  and  the  virtues 
between  the  doors  are  corred  and  gracefiil.  Maiks,  foliage,  conventional 
architedonic  ornaments  are  ufed  in  profiifion  over  the  panels  and 
mouldings,  but  with  a  careful  regard  to  the  prefervadon  of  the  original 
oudines  and  the  furfaces  of  the  firfl  defign. 
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7^19.  '60. 

SIDEBOARD  or  buffet.  Carved  wood,  in  two  ftages  ;  the 
fupport  and  angles  of  grotefque  figures,  fatyrs,  &c.  A 
group  of  nude  man,  woman,  and  child  in  the  centre  of  the 
upper  ftage,  on  either  fide  of  which  is  a  panel  with  figures  of 
Mars  and  Mercury ;  a  band  of  marquetry  along  the  upper 
part  French.  About  1560.  H.  4  ft.  7  in.,  L.  3  ft.  10  in., 
W.  I  ft.  7  in.     Bought  (Soulages  Coll.),  50/. 

This  confifts  of  a  cupboard  with  drefler  top  and  a  bafe  with  back 
panel.  The  carving  is  more  ardftic  and  the  work  finer  than  moft  of 
thofe  we  are  now  defcribing.  The  three  figures  in  the  centre  are  Mars, 
Venus,  and  Cupid.  Mars  wears  a  helmet,  and  Venus  is  fiirnifhed  with 
a  towel.  The  figures  on  the  fix>nt  and  fide  angles  are  grotefques.  The 
top  ends  in  a  mould  of  fquare  drops  carefidly  cut,  and  there  is  a  flat  of 
marquetry  inlay  above  the  doors,  with  a  marble  plaque  in  the  centre. 
The  drawer  fi'onts  form  one  convex  carved  moulding,  the  principal 
member  of  the  horizontal  group  that  fini(hes  the  upper  portion.  The 
door  panels  have  broad  proje^ng  mouldinjgs,  much  as  the  laft  defcribed. 
The  back  panels  underneath  project  an  inch  and  a  half  forwards  on  bold 
convex  mouldings,  and  the  arabefque  panels  are  kept  well  out.  Carved 
balufter  fupports  divide  and  hold  thefe  panels.  The  front  fupports  are 
grotefque  female  figures  fquatting  acrofi  the  angles,  with  groups  of 
fiiiit  and  leaves  elaborately  carved ;  a  fort  of  cloth  or  drapeiy  rudely  cut 
into  folds  confines  the  carving  to  the  outer  fides.  The  bafe  has  three 
carved  mouldings,  confifting  of  three  main  members  in  three  fizes,  with 
fine  firings. 


4050.    't^6. 

SIDEBOARD  or  ^'Dreflbir  de  falle-a-manger."  Carved 
oak.  French.  About  1580.  (Brought  from  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Sl  Lo,  Normandy.)  H.  7  ft.  9  in.,  L.  4  ft.,  W. 
I  ft.  9  in.     Bought  15/. 

4051.  '$e. 

SIDEBOARD  or  "Dreflbir   de  falle-a-manger."     Carved 
oak.      French.      About    1560.      (Brought   from    the 
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neighbourhood  of  St  Lo,  Normandy.)     H.  7  ft.  9  in.,  L.  4  ft., 
W.  I  ft.  9  in.     Bought,  30/. 

It  confifts  of  three  parts,  a  central  cupboard  with  drefler  top.  A 
drawer  below ;  an  open  lower  part  fupported  by  carved  figure,  legs  on  a 
fquare  bafe.  The  work  on  this  piece  is  of  very  fimilar  charader  to 
that  of  Elizabethan  furniture  of  the  (ame  period.  The  doors  are 
panelled  with  fine  mouldings.  There  is  a  bold  fcrolled  fcutcheon  or 
cartouche  in  the  centre.  The  three  fpaces  that  flank  and  divide  the 
doors  are  decorated  with  large  mafks  and  fcrollwork  around  them.  The 
drawer  under  the  cupboard  has  a  bold  gadrooned  front  to  it  that  gives 
a  marked  central  line.  The  front  of  the  plinth  or  bafe  is  flmilarly  cut. 
The  fupports  are  two  fphinxes,  and  the  back  behind  them  is  panelled. 
The  panels  are  divided  by  Elizabethan  clafGc  pilafters,  and  filled  up  by 
fcroU  ftrapwork.  On  the  dreflfer  there  is  a  ftep  or  ledge  with  bold 
carved  horizontal  mouldings  to  it.  The  panel  at  the  back  of  this  part 
is  carved  with  a  recumbent  Diana  and  fcrolled  fcutcheon  work  round 
it ;  befide  this  panel  are  fphinxes  that  fupport  the  cornice. 


8453-  *63. 

SIDEBOARD.  Carved  walnut  wood,  in  three  ftages; 
decorated  with  columns,  mafks,  terminal  figures,  foliage, 
&c.,  and  the  plain  furfaces  inlaid  with  marquetry  of  mother-of- 
pearl,  marbles,  and  coloured  woods.  French.  About  1550-60. 
Afcribed  to  Bachelier  of  Touloufe.  H.  7  ft  8^  in.,  L.  4  ft., 
W.  I  ft  8  in.     Bought  (Soulages  Coll.),  300/. 

This  is  a  fpirited  and  well-executed  fpecimen  of  a  cinque-cento 
fideboard.  The  centre  is  a  cupboard  with  an  architectural  front,  with 
a  fingle  central  panel  flanked  by  two  Corinthian  columns  and  a  niche 
between,  on  each  fide.  Each  fide  niche  contains  a  figure  in  high  relief. 
The  central  niche  contains  a  baf^relief  reprefenting  David  canying  the 
fword  and  head  of  Goliath.  The  fide  niches  contain,  on  one  fide  a 
female  figure  holding  the  fword  and  the  balance,  and  reprefenting 
Juflice ;  the  correfponding  figure  holds  a  column  and  repreients  For- 
titude. The  lower  portion  begins  with  a  drawer  front  and  fides.  This 
horizontal  part  is  fupported  by  grotefque  figures  of  winged  fatyrs, 
fquatting  and  fpreading  fideways.  The  plinth  or  bafe  is  fquare,  and  is 
connected  by  a  panelled  back  with  the  upper  portion.  The  drawer 
front  and  return  fides  are  indented  by  bold  flutings  that  curve  outwards. 
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and  are  partly  filled  by  marble  inlays.  The  upper  portion,  befides  having 
the  top  of  the  cupboard  to  form  a  dreflfer,  has  projecting  from  its  archi- 
tectonic back  a  low  (helf  or  fbep  with  panelled  front.  The  back, 
which  is  arranged  to  converge  to  a  pediment,  is  full  of  (alient  points,  fo 
as  to  give  a  broken  outline  on  the  top  and  fides,  this  part  being  the  moft 
ftriking  in  a  piece  of  furniture  defigned  for  dining  room  ufe.  The 
main  portion  above  the  low  (helf  or  ftep  is  a  (quare  panel  containing 
carving.  It  repreients  Judith  carrying  her  burden,  afcending  a  flight 
of  fteps.  Projecting  forward  over  this  is  a  bold  fquare  corona  and 
cornice  upheld  by  two  fatyrs  in  full  relief.  The  broken  pediment  above 
is  crowned  by  a  central  buft  (landing  on  a  (croU,  and  is  formed  by  two 
grotefque  peacocks  which  fupport  it  on  each  fide,  fuggefting  the  in- 
terrupted pedimental  arrangement  without  having  recour(e  to  mere 
imitation  or  model  work  of  aClual  architecture.  On  either  fide  of  the 
main  fquare  panel  are  two  half  panels  ftretching  out  on  each  flank. 
They  are  of  architeCtonic  character  with  pilafters,  and  are  covered  by 
grotesque  ma(ks  and  garlands  that  hang  from  thefe  fides  to  the  central 
part.  The  ma(ks  and  garlands  form  (alient  knots  or  maflfes.  The 
half-panels  again  are  flanked  by  carved  monfters,  whofe  tails  curve 
upwards  and  give  a  floral  richnefs  to  thefe  flank  terminations.  Half 
pediments,  with  the  broad  part  facing  outwards,  furmount  thefe  monfters, 
and  a  dragon  fitting  over  each  of  the  half  pediments,  balances  the  central 
peacock  compofition.  The  Corinthian  columns,  cornice  flats,  and  the 
flat  portions  of  the  back  panelling  of  the  bottom  part  are  decorated  with 
inlay  of  pearl  and  varied  woods. 

This  piece  formed  part  of  the  Soulages  Collection. 

4049.  's(^. 

OIDEBOARD   or  DrefTer.     Carved  oak.     French.     i6th 

century.       (Brought     from     the     neighbourhood    of 

St.  Lo,  Normandy.)      H.  8  ft.  2  in.,  L.  4  ft.,  W.  i  ft.  9  in. 

Bought,  15/. 

In  three  ftages  :  a  top  drawer  with  two  (helves  or  fteps,  a  central 
cupboard  drawer  below,  and  fupports  on  a  bafe  with  panelled  back. 
The  cupboards  in  the  centre  are  double,  each  of  the  tw^  doors  opening 
to  one  ;  they  are  in  all  but  13^  inches  high.  The  (huning  of  the  door 
panels  is  peculiar.  Four  triangular  pieces,  mitred  together,  form  the 
door  \  there  is  a  bold  convex  member  carved  with  ftrapwork,  which  is 
the  noticeable  moulding  of  thefe  panels,  and  the  breadth  allows  a  good 
fized  key-hole  to  be  pierced  through.    The  centre  is  formed  by  a  carved 
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cherub  head,  with  wings  in  bold  relief.  The  centre  is  not  more  than 
the  equal  in  width  of  the  moulding,  which  with  its  two  fides  bears  the 
proportion  of  two  to  one  of  the  panel.  The  drefler  or  cupboard 
top  has  one  broad  ftep,  and  above  that  a  narrower,  thus  giving  three  fets 
of  (helves  for  difplay.  The  whole  is  furmounted  by  a  moulded  cornice 
and  (haped  pedimental  top.  The  drawers,  &c.  are  furni(hed  with 
neat  little  loop  handles,  made  out  of  iron  of  about  \ol  2x1  inch  thick, 
and  two  inches  long.  They  fwing  in  a  fmall  loop,  and  are  flattened 
out  and  curved  over  like  a  fifli-hook,  (bowing  the  convex  fide  outward. 
Eafily  made  ironwork  of  this  kind  is  fimple  and  light  in  e(Fe<Sl ;  it  does 
not  interfere  with  any  of  the  carved  work.  The  flat  fi^aming-pieces 
of  the  drefTer  are  adorned  with  i6th  century  grotefque  ma(ks  and 
figures,  and  the  balufter  legs  are  worked  on  all  their  fides  with  wood 
inlay. 


6746.   'S^. 

SIDEBOARD  or  Credence.  Carved  oak ;  Gothic  defign ; 
an  incifed  mafk  on  each  of  the  two  doors.  German  or 
Flemifh.  15th  century.  H.  3  ft.,  L.  3  ft.  10  in.,  W.  i  ft.  8  in. 
Bought,  3/.  4J. 

Though  fi-om  its  height  and  the  ufes  that  may  be  made  of  fiimiture 
that  reaches  feme  way  up  the  wall  of  a  room,  this  piece  is  called  a  fide- 
board  or  cupboard,  it  may  be  defcribed  as  an  example  of  a  cheft,  fiich  as 
are  common  in  old  houfes,  in  churches,  and  veftries,  for  the  prefervadon 
of  records,  &c.,  with  the  frame-pieces  at  the  fides  prolonged  into  legs. 
There  is  rude  flamboyant  tracery  on  each  fide  of  the  doors,  and 
diamond-fhaped  piercings  on  their  fi'onts ;  and  a  bar  below  the  panels, 
carved  with  foliage. 

SIDEBOARD,  with  Mirror.  Carved  walnut  wood  in 
the  Italian  ftyle  of  the  i6th  century.  Italian,  modern. 
(A.  Barbetti,  Siena.)  H.  12  ft.  7  in.,  L.  6  ft.  2  in.,  W. 
2  ft:.  7^  in.     Bought  (Exhibition  of  1 8  5 1 ),  400/. 

This  fideboard  is  backed  by  a  looking-glafs  on  the  upper  and  lower 
portions,  fo  as  better  to  ihow  off  whatever  is  put  on  it.  The  central 
board  is  fiimifhed  with  a  drawer,  the  fi-ont  of  which  with  the  returns 
at  the  ends  and  flanking  off-fets  behind,  forms  a  belt  of  flat  fluting  filled 
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with  quills,  and  divides  the  piece  into  two  parts.  The  lower  part 
is  plain,  with  a  flat  floor  touching  the  ground.  The  centre  board  is 
fupported  by  brackets,  fhaped  like  an  Italian  capital  C,  formed  of  fcrolls. 
A  lion  occupies  the  open  part,  and  the  tail  branches  into  delicate 
foliage  in  entire  relief;  the  over  rolls  of  the  top  and  bottom  have  mafks, 
&c.  on  them  in  relief.  Thefe  fupports  ftand  on  moulded  plinths. 
They  are  backed  by  fquare  piers,  with  a  panel  on  each  outer  fece 
filled  with  garland-work. 

The  upper  part  confifls  of  an  archite£lural  door-frame  fupported  on 
compofite  columns,  fluted  above  and  carved  with  arabefques  on  their 
lower  portions  ;  the  architrave  is  covered  with  delicate  arabefque  work 
and  animals,  the  coffers  on  its  under  fide  being  alfb  filled  with  carving. 
The  architrave  follows  round  the  return  ends.  The  flanking  pilaflers 
and  their  bafes  have  funk  panels  occupied  by  candelabrum  compofitions 
in  the  flyle  of  the  Venetian  arabefque  panels.  A  band  of  fimilar  work 
runs  below  the  columns,  and  this  again  is  brought  down  to  the  table 
by  a  bold  moulding  eight  inches  in  depth,  the  main  part  carved  with  flat 
fcales,  and  the  upper  and  lower  fillets  with  plaited  and  foliage  cuttings. 
Above  the  architrave  and  cornice  rifes  a  fculptured  fcroll  pedimental 
compofition,  having  on  each  fide  a  boy  on  a  lion,  and  an  heraldic 
trophy  in  the  centre. 

The  general  decoration  is  much  in  the  flyle  of  the  window  pedi- 
ments fculptured  in  marble  on  the  facade  of  the  Certofa  di  Pavia  (of 
which  a  cafl  may  be  feen  in  the  Mufeum).  The  glafs  frame  within 
the  doorway  confifls  of  two  carved  mouldings,  the  outer  fmaller  than 
the  inner,  and  garlands  looped  into  ovals,  with  trophies  of  arms,  mufical 
inflruments,  &c.  in  the  central  part. 

One  of  the  angle  fcutcheons  of  the  looking-glafs  frame  bears  two 
coats  of  arms.  i.  Per  pale,  argent  and  gules,  a  tower  furmounted 
by  a  flar  of  fix  points.  Over  all  a  fefTe  divided  dentele,  of  the  fecond 
and  firfl.     2.  Or,  three  bars  denteles. 

The  delicate  carvings  executed  by  Barbetti  of  Siena  (how  ofF  the 
grace  and  lightnefs  of  hand  of  the  modern  Italian  workman  to  perfec- 
tion. Excellent  fpecimens  of  his  work  have  been  fent  to  the  Inter- 
national Exhibitions  of  185 1,  1855,  1862,  and  1867. 


2,9.   '64. 

SLEDGE-     To  be  driven  by  hand ;  carved  and  gilt  wood. 
Englifh.     17th   or  early  i8th   century.     H.  j.  ft.,  L. 
3  ft.  10  in.,  W.  2  ft.  4  in.     Bought,  5/. 


8   % 
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Made  for  fkaters  to  pu(h  a  lady  before  them  on  the  ice. 

It  is  (haped  like  a  (hoe.  The  back  is  carved  and  pierced  in  imita- 
tion of  Chineie  or  Indian  pierced  woodwork.  The  front  is  carved 
with  garlands  and  a  little  cupid  fpreading  his  cloak  as  a  fail  in  the  middle. 
The  reft  of  this  portion  is  a  compoHtion  of  acanthus  and  other  leafwork. 

It  ftands  on  two  (kids  (hod  with  iron. 


1 1 50.  '68. 

SLEDGE.  Lime  wood,  carved,  painted,  and  gilt,  the  front 
reprefenting  a  phoenix,  the  body  formed  like  a  fhell  is 
upheld  by  two  nude  children  fupporting  armorial  (hields ;  the 
driver's  feat,  which  is  behind,  refts  on  a  coloflal  mafk.  Swifs. 
Early  i8th  century.     L.  6  ft.  8  in.,  H.  3  ft.  7  in.    Bought,  9/. 

This  has  been  made  for  draught  over  fnow.  The  feat  portion  is 
carved  into  the  form  of  a  nautilus  (hell,  fupported  by  two  cupids,  all 
painted  after  nature.  The  cupids  are  connected  by  coarfe  carved  and 
gilt  fcrollwork  to  the  front,  which  rifes  up  over  the  feet,  and  is  fur- 
mounted  by  a  phcenix  in  a  neft,  furrounded  by  flames  carved,  gilt  and 
painted. 

There  is  a  driver's  feat  behind,  which  is  outfide  the  vehicle,  and 
leaves  only  room  for  the  legs  each  fide  the  back  of  the  fledge,  refting  on 
a  green  wood  bafe,  on  which  the  whole  ftands. 

It  has  been  mounted  on  wooden  fkids,  now  wanting.  The  general 
arrangement  is  the  fame  as  that  of  a  Ruflian  droflcy.  It  is  meant  to  be 
drawn  by  a  horfe. 


300.   '67. 

SPINNING    Wheel.      Carved   walnut    wood.      Englifti. 
Firft  half  of  i8th  century.      H.  3  ft.  5^  in.,  diam.   of 
wheel,  1 2  in.     Given  by  F.  H.  Rich,  Efq. 

It  ftands  on  three  turned  feet  fcrewed  into  a  turned  flat  table, 
which  connects  and  holds  together  the  fupports  of  the  upper  part.  Two 
of  thefe  feet  are  conneded  by  the  treadle.  The  rails  that  form  the 
conftrudion  are  turned  in  the  lathe,  and  parts  afterwards  fluted  deli- 
cately with  a  gouge. 
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4475-  '58- 

SPINNING  Wheel.     Wood.      Lacquered   and  decorated 
with   Chinefe  defigns.      French.      i8th   century.      H. 
\^\  in.,  L.  16  in.,  W.  %\\n.     Bought,  3/. 


2.     71. 

SPINNING  Wheel.  The  ftand  and  framework  of  turned 
wood,  and  the  wheel  ornamented  with  an  imprefled 
defign.  Italian  (Venetian).  Late  17th  century.  H.  4  ft.  i  in., 
L.  of  bafe  13^  in.     Bought,  8/. 

It  refts  on  four  turned  legs  containing  the  treadle  between  them  ;  a 
table  above  conne6ls  the  legs,  wheel  fupport,  &c.  together.  There  are 
feveral  winders,  making  a  complicated  though  not  confuied  piece  of 
feminine  houfehold  gear. 


304  to  304^.  ^66. 

SPINDLES  (two),  reel,  diftafF,  and  winder.  Walnut  wood. 
Turned  and  carved,  with  boxwood  collars  and  carved 
ivory  ftuds.  Spanifh.  Probably  early  prefent  century.  Reel, 
H.  3  ft.  6  in. ;  DiftafF,  L.  i  ft.  6  in. ;  Winder,  L.  2  ft.  7  in. ; 
Spindles,  L.  14  in.  and  1 1  in.     Bought,  2/.  141.  7^. 

This  has  no  wheel ;  a  wide  winder  of  turned  rails  conne£ling  two 
fets  of  radiating  fpokes  is  puflied  round  by  the  hand.  It  has  a  pretty 
top  ornament  made  of  little  turned  rails  framed  together  like  a  claffic 
(hrine,  with  a  turned  ornament  in  the  centre.  All  thefe  portions  are 
richly  decorated  with  ivoiy  knobs  and  collars. 


SPOON.     Boxwood.     The  bowl  carved  on  the  infide  with 
a  portrait  and  infcription  in  German,  outfide  an  equeftrian 
figure  of  an  Eledor  of  Germany ;  the  ftem  carved  with  Adam 
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and  Eve  embracing,  and  the  Virgin  and  Child ;  on  the  end  is  a 
monkey.  German.  Dated  1676.  L.  yf  in.  Bought  (Bernal 
Coll.),  7/.  1 5i. 

The  mixture  of  (acred  and  profane  on  this  piece  is  Angular  enough. 
The  bowl  contains  a  figure  of  an  Eledor,  a  very  ornamental  perfbnage, 
well  furnifhed  with  hat  and  feathers,  lace  and  other  fplendour.  The 
head  is  ridiculoufly  exaggerated  as  compared  with  the  body.  This  is 
probably  meant  to  imitate  the  difproportioned  refIe£lion  of  a  poIUhed 
convex  furface.     The  infcripdon  in  the  bowl  runs  as  follows : — 

DAS  BLVT  JESU  CHRIST  GOTTES  SOHN  MACHGET 

VNS  REIN  VON  AL  SINDTT. 
The  blood  of  Jefus  Chrifl  cleanfes  us  from  all  iin.    . 

It  is  a  pathen  lofFel  or  chriftening  fpoon,  and  has  been  given  by  the 
godfather  at  a  bapdfm. 


^343-    55- 

SPOON.  Maplewood.  The  ftem  covered  with  fmall 
figures  of  the  twelve  Apoftles ;  on  the  bowl  is  the  iacred 
monogram.  German.  17th  century.  L.  .5f  in.  Bought 
(Bernal  Coll.),  i/. 

The  flem  is  divided  into  fquare  mafTes,  each  containing  in  groups 
four  of  the  twelve  apoftles,  with  little  architectural  mouldings  to 
feparate  them.  It  is  a  baptifmal  fpoon.  The  work  is  vigorous  and 
comes  from  the  fchool  of  carvers  of  fmall  figure  fubje£ts  of  Nurnburg 
or  Augfburg. 


47^4-    S9' 

STAFF,  of  Bamboo  cane.  Engraved  with  four  alternating 
rows  of  medallions,  with  grotefques  between,  filled  with 
fubjefts  from  the  Apocalypfe  and  from  the  Gofpels ;  at  the 
bottom,  a  fhield  of  arms  and  the  following  fignature, — 
"  Antonius  Spanus  Tropienfis  incidebat."     Italian  (Calabrian). 
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1 6th  century.    L.  4  ft.  9^  in.    Bought  (Mufeum  of  the  Colle^o 
Romano). 

Each  of  the  eight  fubjefts  engraved  on  this  ftaiF  is  contained  in  a 
circular  medallion,  and  fupported  in  the  interftices  by  grotefque  (quatting 
figures,  foliage,  fcrolls  and  branches.  Each  medallion  meafures  but 
i^  inch,  and  is  furrounded  by  a  border  containing  a  Latin  legend  de- 
fcriptive  of  the  fubje£l.  The  little  compofitions  are  fpirited  in  deflgn, 
and  defcribe  the  life  and  a<5ls  of  the  Redeemer  and  the  myftic  viiions 
of  the  Apocalypfe.  The  grotefque  figures  and  ornamental  work  are  in 
,the  Venetian  manner.  The  work  is  done  with  the  etching  needle, 
and  for  finenefs  of  execution  it  would  bear  comparifbn  with  the  work 
of  the  Dutch  engravers  of  the  i6th  and  17th  centuries. 

The  arms  are  two  coats  quarterly,  i  and  4  a  crofs  charged  with 
five  crefcents,  2  and  3  party  per  fefs ;  in  chief  an  eagle  difplayed,  in 
baie  a  bull's  head  couped.  Antonius  Spanus  was  a  Neapolitan  artiit, 
born  in  the  i6th  century,  who  entered  the  fervice  of  Philip  II.  of  Spain 
in  1595,  and  died  at  Madrid  in  1615. 

47^5-  ^S9^ 

STAFF,  of  Bamboo  cane.  Engraved  with  the  feven 
joys  of  the  Blefled  Virgin ;  borders  of  foliated  fcroUwork 
between  the  fubjefts.  Italian.  i6th  century  (?).  L.  4  ft.  2  in. 
Bought  (Mufeum  of  the  CoUegio  Romano). 

Seven  engravings,  finely  executed,  defigned  in  the  ftyle  of  the 
Roman  fchool,  reprefent  the  feven  joys  of  the  BlefTed  Virgin  Mary, 
with  a  l^end,  "  Septem  Gaudia  B.  V.  Mariae."  Thefe  are — i,  the 
Annunciation  \  2,  the  Adoration  of  the  Shepherds  \  3,  the  Adoration 
of  the  Magi ;  4,  the  Refurreftion ;  5,  the  Afcenfion  \  6,  the  Defcent 
of  the  Holy  Spirit;  7,  the  AfTumption.  The  compofitions  twine 
round  the  flick,  and  are  executed  with  the  etching  needle.  Bands  of 
delicate  fcrollwork  fet  off  the  fubjedls.  There  is  no  fignature  vifible. 
There  are  no  indications  of  its  ever  having  been  mounted  in  metal  top 
or  bottom.  It  appears  to  have  been  prepared  for  a  crozier  or  abbot's 
flafF,  but  not  completed. 

47^3-  ^S9^ 

STAFF,  of  Bamboo   cane.      Engraved  with   59  fubjefts, 
fcriptural  and  ecclefiaflical,  each  with  a  Latin  legend; 
the  interfpaces  decorated  with  cherubs'  heads.     Italian.     i6th 
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century.      L.  5  ft.  3^  in.      Bought  (Mufeum  of  the  CoUegio 
Romano). 

The  fubje6ls  are  59,  but  a  6oth  cartouche  is  added  to  contain 
heraldry  or  a  fignature,  never  added.  The  Airrounding  work  is  lefs  fine 
in  execution  and  defign  than  on  thofe  laft  defcribed.  The  fubjeiEls  are 
defcribed  in  Latin  legends  :  i.  "  Creavit  Dominus  ccelum  et  ternun." 
2.  ^'  Faciamus  hominem  ad  imaginem  et  fimilitudinem  noftram,"  &c. 
The  firft  feries  reprefent  the  typical  events  of  the  Old  Teftament 
hiftory  down  to  the  Flood,  and  the  repeopling  of  the  earth,  with  the 
renewal  of  the  Promife.  To  thefe  fucceed  a  feries  repreienting  icenes 
in  the  life  of  the  Redeemer,  till  the  work  reaches  the  top.  Gold  or 
enamel  rings  have  covered  the  joints  of  the  cane,  but  thefe  are  gone. 
It  has  been  ufed  probably  as  a  paftoral  ftaiF. 


7855.  '61. 

STAND.     Wood.     Carved  and  gilt ;  maflive  tripod  form. 
Italian.     17th  century.    H.  3  ft.,  W.  2  ft  6  in.   Bought. 

It  forms  one  of  a  pair.  The  carving  is  bold  and  cleanly  cut.  It 
is  intended  to  (how  off  the  gilding  by  contrafts  of  furface,  and  by  alter- 
nating matted  with  burniihed  gold. 

They  have  ferved  for  ftands  for  lights  or  vafes,  and  probably  were  of 
Venetian  production. 


7855^7.   '61. 

STAND.     Wood.     Carved  and  gilt ;  maflive  tripod  form. 
Italian.    17th  century.    H.  3  ft.,  W.  2  ft.  6  in.    Bought. 


119  '65. 

STAND  for  a  fire-pan  or   "  brafero."     Ebony,  oftagonal 
balufter   frame,   with   cut   brafs   mounts.      Portuguefe. 
17th  century.     H.  i  ft.  2  in.,  diain.  i  ft.  9  in.     Bought,  4/. 
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This  ftand  has  held  a  large  pan  of  brals,  lifted  by  two  maflivc  braJs 
rings,  fuch  as  arc  ufed  in  the  Levant  generally,  and  in  (buthern  countries 
where  the  cold  weather  lafts  too  Ihort  a  time  to  require  the  permanent 
uTe  of  hearths  and  chimnies. 


7895.   '62. 

ood. 
h. 
[  ft.  9  in.     Bought,  3/.  4J. 


STOOL.     Carved  wood.    White  and  gold,  the  feat  covered 
with  filk.     French.     i8th  century.     H.  1  ft.  5  in.,  W. 


'70.  8. 

^ABLE,  of  metal,  in  imitation  of  bronze.     The  table 

y     is  fupported  by  a  terminal  pillar,  againft  which  is 

)      a  figure  of  "  Viftory  "    ftanding  on  a  globe,  on 

I     which  is  inlaid  in  filver  a  crefcent  moon.     The 

figure  of  "  Viftory  "  has  a  trophy  in  her  right  hand,  and  above, 

on  the  pillar  of  the  teble,  is  a  terminal  head.     The  original,  in 

bronze,  was  found  at  Pompeii  in  1864,  in  a  houfe  clofe  to  the 

Temple  of  Venus;  it  is  preferved  in  the   Mufeo  Borbonico. 

Antique  Roman.      H.  2  ft.   10  in.,  W.   at  bafe,  1  ft.  i  in. 

Bought  (M.  Caftellani),  40/. 

The  leg  and  foot  of  the  table  of  which  this  is  a  reprodudion  are 
antique.  This  part  confills  of  a  vale  ftanding  on  the  head  of  a  terminal 
figure  of  a  bearded  man  of  Etrufcan  charafler.  The  terminal  poft  is  quite 
plain  below  the  neck  \  two  fquare  pieces,  an  inch  every  way,  proled 
where  the  arms  would  be.  The  foot  of  the  table  is  an  oblong  platform 
with  bale  mouldings  ftanding  on  four  claw  feet.  This  part  is  13  in. 
by  loj  in.  The  terminal  fupport  is  at  one  end  of  it.  In  front  rifes 
a  figure  of  the  winged  Viftory  holding  a  tropxum  in  her  right  hand, 
and  raifing  the  left  over  her  head.  The  trophy  conflfts  of  a  cuirafs, 
plain,  in  the  ftyle  of  thofe  on  the  Trajan  column,  mounted  on  a  crofs  of 
rough  timber,  with  knots  marked  on  it.  The  arm  pieces  fupport  a 
fword  and  a  fmall  (hicld. 
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The  Vidoiy  is  balanced  on  a  ball,  and  the  ball  mounted  on  a 
circular  pedeftal  which  unites  the  figure  to  the  oblong  platform,  on  the 
corners  of  which  ftar-ihaped  flowers  have  been  worked  by  damafcening. 
The  top  of  the  fupport  fpreads  into  four  crofs  pieces  of  metal  intended 
to  hold  a  wooden  or  a  marble  flab. 

It  is  of  Greco-Roman  workmanfliip.  The  Etrufcan  chanuSler  of 
the  head  and  the  refemblance  between  this  type  of  head  and  that  of  the 
heads  of  the  pedimental  figures  of  the  ^ginetan  feries  in  the  Britifh 
Mufeum,  will  help  to  (how  how  long  the  traces  of  Greek  authorfhip  or 
tradition  could  be  recognifed  in  Etruria,  and  how  much  they  aiFe£ted 
the  fumptuary  arts  that  fet  ofl^  the  houfes  and  chambers  of  the  patricians 
of  the  Roman  empire. 


TABLE.  Walnut  wood^  inlaid  with  flowers  and  foliage  in 
mother-of-pearl.  Cochin  Chinefe.  H.  2  ft.  3^  in., 
L.  2  ft  6^  in.,  W.  I  ft  4f  in.  (ParisJ  Exhibition,  1867.) 
Bought,  24/. 

A  table  in  all  refpeds  fitted  for  modern  European  ufe.  The  height 
is  that  of  our  ordinary  tables. 

The  top  is  of  walnut  wood  framed  into  a  flat  panel,  and  inlaid  with 
mother-of-pearl  of  various  opalefque  tints.  The  frame,  into  which  the 
legs  are  fet,  bulges  out  at  the  depth  of  an  inch  to  the  fame  outline  as 
that  of  the  top.  This  portion  is  inlaid  alfb,  fo  are  the  upper  portions 
of  the  legs.  The  inlaid  parts  are  flat.  Four  fquare  legs  are  joined  on 
in  continuation  of  thefe  parts,  and  have  mouldings  of  an  archite£tural 
charader  for  the  reft  of  their  length. 

The  uble  has  poflibly  been  made  to  an  European  order. 


'68.  ^^. 

TABLE.  Copper  filvered  and  oxydifed;  covered  with 
foliage  in  repoufle  work,  and  bearing  the  monogram  of 
King  Charles  II.  The  original,  of  filver,  is  the  property  of 
Her  Majefty  the  Queen,  and  forms  part  of  the  Royal  colledtion 
of  plate  at  Windfor  Caftle.     Englifh.     Date  about  1670.     H. 
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2  ft.  9  in.     Top,  3  ft.  6  in.  by  2  ft.  4  in.     Eleftrotype  caft  by 
Mef&s.  Franchi  and  Son. 

The  centre  and  the  borders  of  the  original  table  are  in  feparate 
plates  of  repoufie  work.  The  ornament  is  compofed  of  tulips,  fuch  as 
were  common  in  the  filver  plate  decoration  of  the  day,  with  rolling 
acanthus  fcrolls  branching  from  them  till  they  meet  the  correiponding 
pair  which  touch  them  in  the  centres  of  the  Ades.  A  royal  crown  and 
the  monogram  OC  intertwined  form  the  central  ornament  of  the  table. 

The  legs  are  Angle  twift  balufters,  as  in  the  ftair  ramps  of  the  day, 
with  bulbous  feet,  and  each  pair  joined  by  braces  (haped  with  curves 
and  angles,  and  united  to  the  oppofite  pair  by  a  ftraight  flat  piece,  on 
the  centre  of  which  is  a  bofs  of  repoufle  work.  The  metal  has  been 
laid  over  wood. 


'68.    122> 

• 

TABLE.  In  the  centre  of  the  top  is  the  conteft  of  Apollo 
and  Pan  in  low  relief ;  at  each  corner  an  earl's  coronet 
and  a  monogram ;  fcroU  legs  and  pendent  front  fimilarly  deco- 
rated ;  a  crown  of  foliage  at  the  interfeftion  of  the  ftrengthening 
bars.  The  original,  filver  beaten  and  chafed,  is  the  property  of 
the  Countefs  De  La  Warr,  Knole  Park.  Englifh.  17th 
century.  L.  3  ft.  5  in.,  W.  2  ft.  10  in.  H.  2  ft.  7  in.  Eleftro- 
type.     Bought  of  Meflrs.  Franchi  and  Son. 

The  top  IS  compofed  of  feveral  plates,  each  feparately  beat  up  and 
mounted  on  the  wooden  flab  that  forms  the  table  top.  On  the  central 
plate,  which  forms  a  large  medallion,  is  the  conteft  of  Apollo  and  Pan. 
The  latter  is  playing  his  pipes  under  a  tree,  with  gods  liftening  in  the 
background.  Apollo  holds  his  lyre  under  his  arm,  and  awaits  the 
judgment  of  the  lifteners.  The  deflgn  is  correft  in  general  oudine, 
but  not  of  a  high  order. 

The  corner  plates  contain  the  fame  monogram  as  that  on  No.  69.  '63. 
The  legs  are  S-fhaped.  The  two  reverfed  curves,  however,  meet  with 
an  angle,  not  with  a  fweeping  curve. 

The  legs  are  fupported  on  claw  feet  with  balls  under  the  claws, 
and  each  pair  connected  by  curved  braces,  which  again  are  connected 
together  by  a  ftraight  piece  with  a  circle  in  the  centre. 
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*68.  100. 

TABLE.  Copper  filvered  and  oxydifed ;  the  upper  fur- 
face  chafed,  with  the  arms  of  King  William  III.  in  the 
centre.  The  original,  of  filver,  is  the  property  of  Her 
Majefty  the  Queen,  and  forms  part  of  the  Royal  colleftion  of 
plate  at  Windfor  Caftle.  Englifh  or  Dutch.  Date  about  1 700, 
H.  2  ft.  7  in.  Top,  4  ft.  by  2  ft  4^  in.  Meflrs.  Franchi  and 
Son. 

The  table,  of  which  the  Mufeum  contains  this  caft,  is  of  beaten 
work  in  the  fineft  French  or  Dutch-French  manner  of  the  period. 

The  frame  is  omamented  by  four  bands  of  flower  wreaths  in  high 
relief,  one  on  each  fide.  In  the  centre  of  each  are  the  rofe,  thiftle, 
(hamrock,  and  fleur-de-lys.  The  fupports  are  female  terminal  figures 
going  down  into  acanthus  leaves,  and  with  fimilar  work  in  place  of  the 
two  arms.  They  are  connected  below  by  four  pieces  curving  like  the 
feet  that  fupported  the  central  leg  of  round  loo  tables  in  the  laft  century. 
They  are  maffive  in  appearance,  being  mounted  on  wood  and  carefully 
joined.  The  centre,  where  thefe  four  braces  meet,  forms  a  fquare 
plinth  or  bafe,  furmounted  by  a  pine  well  beaten  up  with  clean  and 
pointed  edges  and  angles  wherever  they  occur  in  the  modelling. 

The  top  is  flat,  and  ornamented  by  chafing  only ;  it  is  divided  into 
one  central  and  fix  other  panels ;  the  ends  into  two,  and  the  fides  into 
three.  The  central  panel  contains  a  chafed  and  engraved  trophy  of 
arms  ;  and  the  others  : — ^thofe  on  the  corners,  contain  each  one  of  the 
emblematic  flowers,  rofe,  thiftle,  &c.  \  and  the  middle  fide  panels, 
figures  of  dogs  or  cupids. 

It  is  pofiibly  from  the  defigns  of  Daniel  Marot,  who  was  much 
employed  in  Holland  at  the  court  of  William  III.,  and  may  have 
executed  the  table  in  Holland,  or  fent  his  defigns  to  this  country. 


'69.    62,^ 

TABLE.  Ebony  with  filver  mounts,  confifting  of  fcrolls 
in  relief,  and  a  monogram  furmounted  by  a  coronet 
The  original,  filver  beaten  and  chafed,  is  the  property  of  the 
Countefs  de  la  Warr,  Knole  Park.     Englifh.     17th  century. 
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L.  3  ft.  4  in.,  W.   2  ft.  3  in.,  H.   2  ft.  5^  in.      Eledrotype. 
Bought  of  Meffrs.  Franchi  and  Son,  32/. 

The  mounts  on  the  four  corners  confift  of  tuHps  and  acanthus 
leaves.  The  central  plate  contains  a  monogram  compofed  of  the  letters 
CMF  in  Roman  capitals,  doubled  and  furmounted  by  an  earl's  coronet. 
The  legs  are  turned  in  the  lathe  and  ornamented  with  rings  of  beaten 
filver.  They  are  connected  at  the  ends  by  curved  braces  ornamented 
with  edges  and  a  row  of  borders  of  beaten  filver.  Thefe  braces  are 
joined  by  a  ftraight  piece  fwelling  into  a  circular  centre  ornamented 
with  a  rofette  of  beaten  filver. 


4620.   '58. 

TABLE  with  drawers.  Wood  inlaid.  Supported  by  four 
fpiral  columns,  the  top  of  marquetry  of  coloured 
woods  in  geometrical  patterns,  bone  and  ebony  mofaic  borders, 
and  at  the  corners  four  ftars.  Englifh.  About  17CK).  H. 
2  ft.  7  in.,  L.  3  ft,  W.  2  f t  7  in.     Bought,  1 1/.  i  li. 

The  top  is  of  marquetry,  not  inlaid  in  the  Italian  way,  but  formed 
of  dices  or  (e£bions  of  laurel,  arbutus,  and  other  rare  native  woods, 
(bowing  the  concentric  circles  of  the  grain.  The  centre  is  a  panel  with 
a  border  of  ebony  and  ivoiy  ;  circles  with  large  ebony  and  ivoiy  ftars 
fill  this  panel,  and  ftars  are  placed  on  the  four  corners  of  the  table ;  the 
legs  are  conne£led  by  a  ftout  framing.  Rofewood,  box,  walnut  and  holly 
are  alio  employed  in  the  inlaying.  Probably  a  piece  of  Tunbridge  work 
of  the  laft  century,  before  mahogany  had  been  introduced  into  the  manu- 
failure  of  furniture  by  Chippendale  and  other  contemporary  makers. 


6^2.  *68. 

TABLE,  Card.  Rofewood  inlaid  with  other  coloured  woods 
in  claffic  groups  and  borders.  Englifh  (?).  i8th  century. 
H.  2  ft  6J  in.,  top  fquare,  2  ft.  7  in.  when  open.  Bought, 
23/.  10/. 

Inlaid  with  a  central  medallion  of  claiBc  figures,  and  a  border  of 
claffic  foliage.    Marquetry  of  coloured  woods  during  the  reign  of  William 
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and  Maiy,  and  of  Anne,  is  generally  defigned  in  bold  arabelque  foliage, 
with  birds  in  coloured  woods  more  or  lefs  helped  out  by  burning  and 
engraving  fo  as  to  give  gradation  of  hue  and  varieties  to  the  fame  light 
wood.  The  general  ufe  of  fuch  furniture  came  to  us  from  Holland ; 
but  the  charadler  of  the  defign  of  thefe  tables  belong  rather  to  the  north 
of  Italy  and  Savoy.  The  Nice  workman  continues  to  produce  pidorial 
groups  of  inlaid  work  in  fiirnitui^e.  Whether,  therefore,  the  work 
here  fhown  has  been  made  in  England  we  will  not  undertake  to  decide. 


6zz.  '68. 

TABLE,  Card.    Rofewood  inlaid  with  other  coloured  woods, 
in  claffic  groups  and  borders.    Englifh  (?).    i8th  century. 
H.  2  ft  6|  in.,  top  fquare,  2  ft  7  in.  when  open.       Bought, 

23/.  lo-^- 

TABLE,  drefling.  Satin  wood,  with  bow-fhaped  front 
contdning  a  drawer,  refting  on  flender  legs  connefted  by 
curved  braces  fupporting  a  box  ;  above,  a  neft  of  five  drawers, 
with  pedeftal  cupboards  conneAed  by  a  fhield-fhaped  fwing 
toilet  glafe;  painted  with  garlands  of  flowers  and  grifaille 
medallions.     Englifh.     Late  1 8  th  century.     Bought,  200/. 

The  table  is  painted  with  garlands  of  natural  flowers  on  the  flab, 
the  edges,  the  front  and  fides  of  the  drawers,  round  the  glafs,  and  in 
fpiral  bands  down  the  legs.  The  drawers  have  filver  handles.  On  the 
fmall  panels  left  at  the  corners  of  the  little  upper  drawers  are  painted 
cameo  gems  with  heads  of  clafEc  poets. 

Chiarofcuro  paintings  are  painted  on  the  cupboards  that  flank  the 
glafs,  in  the  manner  of  Cipriani,  who  painted  furniture  of  this  defcription 
made  by  Lock,  Chippendale,  Heppelwhite,  and  others  who  worked 
under  the  Adams.  The  door  fronts  form  panels,  and  contain  on  one 
fide  Comedy,  dancing,  and  led  by  Cupid,  who  bears  a  torch.  On  the 
other.  Tragedy,  Medea  with  a  dagger  and  one  of  her  dead  children  at 
her  feet.  The  glafs  has  wreaths  of  painted  work  above  it  centering  in 
a  round  medallion  painted  with  a  little  girl  playing  with  a  fparrow,  and 
under  the  glafs  is  a  dove.  The  legs  are  turned  and  decorated  with 
inlaid  ivory  rings.     They  are  conne6ied  by  four  curved  braces  rifing 
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and  meeting  in  an  oval  panel,  on  which  is  fupported  a  toilet  box,  painted 
like  the  reft  of  the  table  with  flowers  and  wreaths  in  natural  colours. 


349-    71- 

TABLR  Painted  wood,  femi-oval,  the  top  decorated  with 
a  fan-fhaped  ornament  in  the  centre,  medallions  with 
female  figures  and  an  urn,  and  a  broad  band  of  feftooned 
flowers ;  the  fide  alfo  painted  with  garlands  and  gilt ;  the  four 
legs  fluted  and  gilt.  Englifh.  About  1 800.  L.  3  ft.  9f  in., 
W.  2of  in.,  H.  2  ft  8  in.     Bought,  78/.  15J. 

This  table  and  the  next  are  pairs,  and  form  either  a  circle  when 
placed  together  or  two  confble  wall  tables. 

The  top  is  painted  pink,  with  a  centre  reprefenting  a  radiating 
drapery  or  awning,  green.  There  is  a  border  round  the  table  of  warm 
grey  ultramarine  afh  colour,  now  worn  to  a  purple  hue  with  time.  On 
it  is  a  feftoon  of  rofes,  polyanthufes,  and  other  flowers  carefully  ftudied 
from  nature  and  well  executed,  partly  reftored.  This  border  has  painted 
edge  decorations,  and  the  edge  of  the  table  is  ornamented  with  a  guil- 
loche  of  white  on  grey,  and  the  fiame  below  has  fimilar  colours, 
garlands  and  medallions  white,  and  black  and  white  on  grey ;  the  lower 
and  upper  edges  of  this  part  are  bordered  with  carved  work,  gilt.  The 
four  legs  are  fluted  and  carved  in  the  flyle  of  the  Adam  Brothers. 

On  the  pink  top  are  two  medallions,  painted  in  the  manner  of 
Angelica  Kauffinann,  and  probably  by  her,  C9ntaining  ihepherdefTes  in 
white,  with  lambs  and  flowers,  and  a  landfcape  background,  all  coloured 
after  nature. 

Between  thefe  two  there  is  a  cameo  medallion,  white  on  grey. 


349/7.    '71. 

TABLE.  Painted  wood,  femi-oval,  the  top  decorated  with 
a  fan-fhaped  ornament  in  the  centre,  medallions  with 
female  figures  and  an  urn,  and  a  broad  band  of  feflooned 
flowers ;  the  fide  alfo  painted  with  garlands  and  gilt ;  the  four 
legs  fluted  and  gilt.  Englifh.  About  1 800.  L.  3  ft.  9I  in., 
W.  2o|in.,  H.  2  ft.  8  in.     Bought,  78/.  15J. 
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1^5-  '65. 

TABLE  Top.  Oftagonal,  wood,  inlaid  in  concentric 
circular  pattern  with  fegmentary  divifions  filled  with 
bunches  of  flowers,  intarfiatura  work  in  the  Florentine  ftyle. 
Modern  Englilh.  (C  Carrick,  Canterbury.)  Diam.  i9f  in. 
Bought,  31/.  \05. 

^455-  ^SS' 
^T^ABLE,     In  japanned  papier-mache.      Englifti,  modern. 

X       H.  a  ft.  4^  in.,  diam.  2  ft.  1  in.     Bought,  10/. 

75.  '66. 

TABLE.  Polygonal,  of  oak  carved  with  fcroll  ornament 
and  medallion.  The  three  legs  fluted  and  carved. 
Flemilh.  17th  century.  H.  2  ft.  1^  in.,  diam.  a  ft.  9  in. 
Bought,  6/. 

A  polygonal  table  on  three  legs  made  to  turn  up  and  put  away. 
The  centre  is  rudely  carved  with  a  figure  of  Charity  in  low  relief.  The 
legis  are  ingenioufly  managed.  Two  are  framed  together,  and  the  third 
folds  flat  back  into  this  frame.  From  the  underfide  of  the  flab  a  fmall 
piece  of  wood  with  an  eye  falls  into  a  mortice  hole  in  the  diird  leg,  and 
is  kept  in  place  by  a  peg.  The  hinges  are  wooden  pins  turning  in 
holes  made  to  correfpond.  No  iron  hinges  are  required.  Similar  round 
tables  were  made  in  this  country  in  the  laft  century  with  four  legs^ 
two  of  which,  framed  together,  turn  on  a  pin  which  is  fattened  to  the 
under  fide  of  the  table  and  fold  flat  together  with  the  other  pair,  the 
frame  pieces  being  cut  away  fo  as  to  admit  of  their  fitting. 

7221.    '60. 

TABLE.  Carved  walnut  wood;  fupported  on  circular 
pillar  legs,  decorated  with  wreaths  of  foliage ;  the  crofe 
rail  richly  carved.  French  or  Italian.  About  1550.  H. 
2  ft.  II  in.,  L.  4  f t.  I  in.,  W.  2  ft.  6  in.  Bought  (Soulages 
Coll.),  25/. 


t   . 
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An  oblong  table  with  two  drawers  under  the  flab.  They  are  carved 
with  arabefques  in  high  relief,  with  branches  formed  into  the  heads  of 
angels  between.  To  thefe  drawers  there  are  ring  handles  of  old  beaten 
iron,  quiet  and  fimple  in  chara6ler.  A  bold  carved  moulding  finifhes 
this  front.  The  legs  are  round,  with  vine  foliage  carved  round  them, 
and  caps  and  collars  like  architectural  columns.  In  lightnefs,  however, 
and  general  ftmplicity  they  retain  their  character  of  furniture  fupports. 
Pendent  ornaments  drop  from  the  angles.  The  legs  are  in  two  couples 
near  the  centres  of  each  end.  They  ftand  on  a  bafe  which  runs  under 
both,  croiTes  over  to  the  other  two,  and  fuftains  under  the  middle  of  the 
table  three  turned  balufters  with  arches  over  them.  The  bafe  or  plinth 
flants  down  in  front ;  and  this  flope  is  carved,  and  forms  a  rich  line 
correfponding  to  the  drawer  fronts.  The  leg  parts  reft  on  fphinxes, 
the  heads  of  which  turn  upwards.  The  general  defign  reminds  us 
of  the  work  of  Bachelier  of  Touloufe,  Ducerceau,  and  others  who 
made  the  Italian  defigns  that  were  fo  well  known  and  fo  boldly 
executed  in  France. 

7216.  *6o. 

TABLE.  Carved  cheftnut  wood;  a  confole  table;  the 
fupports  are  griffins,  coupled  together  with  open  ftrap- 
work  ornaments.  French.  About  1560.  H.  a  ft.  9  in.,  L. 
4  ft.  7  in.,  W.  2  ft.  4^  in.     Bought  (Soulages  Coll.),  40/. 

Thefe  tables  are  fupported  by  an  arcade  of  three  arches  down 
the  centre,  and  the  grotefque  animals  ftand  at  right  angles  to  them  on 
each  end.  The  bafe  is  fimilarly  fhaped,  carved,  and  forms  a  fort  of 
continuous  plinth  to  the  fupports. 

This  and  the  table  next  defcribed,  as  well  as  No.  7221.  '60,  belong 
to  the  clafs  of  furniture  fuch  as  cabinets,  dreflfers,  dining-room  prefTes, 
&c.,  fpecially  defigned  by  the  architects  of  the  day.  The  grifSns, 
fphinxes,  and  other  mythological  animals  that  fupport  this  feem  more 
or  lefs  to  coime£l  them  with  architectural  fa^des  or  chimney-pieces. 

7215.  *6o. 

TABLE.  Carved  cheftnut  wood;  a  confole  table;  the 
fupports  formed  of  two  fphinxes,  &c.,  with  acanthus 
fcroU  ornament.  French.  About  1 560.  H.  2  ft  7  in.,  L. 
4  ft.  3  in.,  W.  2  ft.  2  in.     Bought  (Soulages  Coll.),  40/. 
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2415.  '56. 

TABLE.    Ebony,  inlaid  with  marquetry  of  various  coloured 
woods,  on  twifted  ftem.     French.     1 8th  century.      H. 
2  ft.  8^  in.,  diam.  1 9^  in.     Bought,  5/. 


6497.  'S^. 

TABLE.  Carved  and  gilt  wood ;  a  confole  table,  decorated 
with  feftoons  of  flowers  and  fcrollwork.  Frenck  1 8  th 
century.  H.  2  ft.  11  in.,  L.  3  ft  11  in.,  W.  i  ft.  5^  in. 
Bought,  16/. 


40.  '64. 

TABLE.    Carved  and  gilt  wood,  with  ornament  of  vafe  and 
garlands;  a  confole  table  (without  the  flab).     French. 
1 8  th  century.     H.  2  ft  7  J  in.,W,  2  ft.  9 J  in.     Bought,  50/. 

The  defign  coniifts  of  feftoons  hanging  from  the  fide  brackets  diat 
are  intended  as  fupports  or  legs,  and  meeting  in  the  middle.  It  is,  as 
wood  conftruAion,  fomething  of  a  contradidion  or  tour  de  forciy  but  is, 
as  carving,  exceedingly  light.  The  carving  is  powerfully  executed  with 
fliarp  tools  in  lime  wood.  It  may  be  taken  as  a  fpecimen  of  the  finer 
work  which  marked  the  return  to  a  better  feeling  in  fiirniture  during  the 
days  of  Louis  XVI. 


8460.    ^6^. 

TABLE.     Carved  and  painted  wood,  with  marble  flab.     A 
confole  table.      French.     About  1750.     H.  3  ft.  6  in., 
L.  7  ft.  6  in.,  W.  2  ft.  10  in.     Bought,  50/. 

In  the  rococo  or  Pompadour  manner.  We  can  hardly  call  it  a 
ftyle  fi-om  the  utter  abnegation  of  definite  form  or  recognifable  principle 
in  its  defign.  The  folds  and  curves  of  fhells  may,  perhaps,  be  taken 
as  the  neareft  types  in  nature  to  the  broken  and  difconne<3ed  curvings 
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and  whirligigs  of  this  broken  and  unprincipled  character  of  defign.  It 
ferved,  however,  to  fet  oiF  and  give  lightnefs  and  flafh  to  gilding,  and 
a  certain  impofing  fplendour  to  the  drawing-rooms  of  the  day.  It  was 
beft  feen  at  night,  and  under  the  light  of  fcones  and  wax  candles.  A 
fpecimen  may  be  ftudied  in  No.  41.  '64,  the  next  defcribed. 


41.   '64. 

TABLE.     Carved  and  gilt  wood,  fheil  ornament ;  a  confole 
table  (without  the  flab).     French.     About  1760.     H. 
2  ft.  7  J  in.,  W.  2  ft:.  9f  in.     Bought,  ao/. 


'j^^'j.  '61. 

TABLE,  with  drawers.  Walnut  wood.  Inlaid  with  floriated 
ornament  in  light  coloured  wood ;  carved  legs ;  a  low 
brafs  railing  on  the  top.  French.  1 8th  century.  H.  2  ft.  6  in., 
L.  2  ft.  6j^  in.,  W.  2  ft.  8  in.     Bought,  9/.  loj. 

TABLE.  Carved  lime  wood  ready  for  g^ding ;  a  confole 
table ;  fl:yle,  Louis  XVI.  French,  modem  (Sauvrezy, 
Paris).  H.  2  ft  8  in.,  L.  3  ft  8  in.,  W.  i  ft  6  in.  Bought 
(Paris  Exhibition,  1855),  ^^'* 

This  is  an  imitation,  and  in  pear,  of  the  ftyle  of  work  of  which  we 
have  an  example  in  40.  '64.  It  is  lefs  light  and  elegant,  as  may  be  (een 
by  comparing  the  greater  thickne&  and  the  want  of  play  in  the  leaf 
petals  and  other  carved  members.  But  it  is  good  work  as  compared 
with  any  that  our  modern  manuiadurers  would  turn  out  of  the  hands  of 
Englifli  workmen  to-day.  Splendid  examples  of  {oh  wood  carving  by 
our  workmen  of  the  fchool  of  Gibbons  may  be  feen  in  the  fragments  of 
archite£tural  carvings  in  deal,  refcued  from  houfes  now  deftroyed  in  and 
about  the  fite  of  the  propofed  law  courts,  fome  of  which  are  to  be  feen 
in  the  Mufeum.  At  prefent,  however,  this  is  an  art  litde  pra£lifed,  our 
good  wood  carving  being  in  hard  wood,  executed  and  brought  to  a  final 
furface  with  labour,  and  very  flowly. 

T  a 
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8027.  '^-^• 

TABLK  Ebony.  The  top  bordered  with  a  broad  band 
of  blue  and  gold  champleve  enamel.  Modern  French. 
(Meflrs.  Barbedienne.)  H.  2  ft  9  in.,  L.  4  ft.  iijin.,  W. 
2  ft.  II  in.     Bought  (International  Exhibition,  1862),  120/. 

The  border  round  the  Ades  of  the  table  is  blue  enamel,  and  the 
decorations  gilt  bronze  arabefques  with  cartouches  and  ftrapwork  of 
champleve  work,  that  is,  the  metal  is  cut  away  leaving  edges  only,  and 
Ailed  with  plates  of  grey  polifhed  agate. 

The  fupport  is  a  feries  of  arches  on  legs,  with  raifed  quills  down 
their  fides,  and  has  two  crofs  fupports  on  the  ends  in  the  (ame  general 
difpofition  as  thofe  of  No.  7216.  '60  and  others. 

1599.  '71. 

TABLE.  Wood,  painted  with  colours  and  gilt ;  the  top 
oftagonal,  retting  on  peacocks'  necks,  the  plinth  tripod. 
Indian  (Caftimere).  H.  2  ft.  7^  in.,  diam.  2  ft.  8  in.  Bought 
(Annual  International  Exhibition,  1871),  12/.  ioj. 

The  table  refts  on  a  fingle  fupport  with  tripod  feet  like  our  old 
turned  tea  tables  of  the  laft  century,  and  has  been  made  after  fuch  a 
pattern.     The  whole  is  elaborately  painted  with  fhawl  defigns. 

1604.   '71. 

TABLE.  Wood,  painted  with  colours  and  gilt,  the  top 
reftangular,  the  front  and  fides  of  turned  lattice  work, 
with  carved  and  gilt  charafters.  One  half  of  a  table  only. 
Indian  (Caftimere).  H.  13^  in.,  L.  2  ft.  2f  in.,  W.  \^\  in. 
Bought  (Annual  International  Exhibition,  1871),  10/. 

The  top  has  a  raifed  rim.  The  fupports  are  turned  bars  framed 
together  in  fquares  of  about  four  inches  each  way.  It  is  of  a  height 
for  oriental  ufe,  /.f.,  for  perfons  fitting  on  the  ground.  The  decorations 
are  of  fliawl  patterns,  applied  to  the  different  furfaccs  of  the  rails,  top, 
&c.  in  deAgns  of  fuitable  fizes. 
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102.  ^6g. 
'ABLE.     Walnut  wood.     Inlaid  wth  marquetry  of  lime- 
X      wood  in  fcroU  work  and  medallions,  containing  figures 
of  the  cardinal  virtues  and  Pagan  deities.     Italian.     i6th  cen- 
tury. H.  2  ft.  9^  in.,  diam.  from  angles  4  ft.  7  f  in.  Bought,  90/. 

The  conftrudtion  is  maffive.  There  are  eight  legs,  and  thefe  are 
framed  into  (olid  woodwork  under  the  top,  and  held  together  below  by  a 
fquare  rail  three  inches  by  two.  In  the  frame  work  of  the  top  there  are 
four  drawers,  the  fronts  of  which,  with  the  firame  pieces  in  the  intervals, 
form  eight  panels  of  rich  arabefque  inlay  ;  foliage  with  animals  amongft 
it.  The  legs  have  brackets  on  their  outer  fides  further  to  fupport  the 
top.  They  form  additional  thicknefs  to  the  legs  rolling  over  like  a 
thick  leaf  at  the  top,  and  dying  down  to  nothing  at  the  point  where  they 
are  framed  together  by  the  bottom  rail ;  the  brackets  are  decorated  with 
inlaid  work.  The  top  of  the  table  is  decorated  with  inlay  of  marquetry, 
helped  out  by  bold  line  engraving. 

This  decoraton  is  laid  out  with  great  efleft.  A  border  of  bold  ara- 
befque work,  three  inches  broad,  runs  round  the  rim,  and  the  edge  or 
thicknefs  is  inlaid  with  flrapwork.  Infide  are  drawn  in  four  finely  defigned 
panels,  four  of  the  Dii  majores,  the  greater  members  of  the  claffic  hier- 
archy of  gods  :  Jupiter  feated  on  a  throne  with  a  ax>diac  round  him,  the 
figns  of  which  are  reprefented  on  the  circular  belt  with  great  fpirit ; 
Neptune,  the  lord  of  the  fea,  drawn  by  marine  monfters  \  Apollo  in 
his  chariot ;  Venus  riling  from  the  fea,  drawn  by  dolphins.  There  are 
four  intervening  compofitions  reprefenting  the  four  cardinal  virtues : 
Juflice,  blindfold  and  holding  the  &ices,  emblems  of  impartial  judgment 
and  authoritative  decifion  ;  Temperance  holds  a  cup ;  Prudence  has  a 
mirror  and  a  (hake. 

To  complete  the  compofition  there  are  four  finely  drawn  groups  of 
female  figures  in  repofe,  after  the  arrangement  and  in  imitation  of,  the 
day  and  night  of  Michael  Angelo  on  the  Medici  tombs  at  Florence. 
The  fcutcheons  into  which  the  large  groups  are  brought  are  fupported 
by  figures  of  boys,  with  garlands,  flrap  work,  mafks,  &c.  The  centre  is 
occupied  by  four  fhields,  fupported  by  as  many  boys.  For  a  fludy  of 
varied  compofitions  of  Italian  renaifTance  decorative  defign  few  of  the 
obje£ts  of  the  coUe^ion  can  be  brought  into  comparifbn  with  this  table. 

If  we  look  at  the  elaborate  decorative  works  of  Philibert  de  I'Ormc, 
and  other  French  artifts  who  went  to  Italy  to  perfeft  them(elves  in 
Italian  defign,  as  applicable  to  the  requirements  of  archite£ture  and 
furniture,  we  fhall  look  in  vain  for  fuch  maflerly  drawing  as  we  fee 
here,  evidently  that  of  a  ready  and  rapid  hand. 
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TABLE.  A  p^ir  of  folding  leaves,  of  walnut  wood^  on 
treftles  of  wood,  and  ornamented  with  guilloche  and 
ftellated  patterns  in  ivory.  Italian.  Early  1 6th  century.  W. 
when  open  3  ft.  J  in.,  L,  5  ft.  ^  in.,  H.  a  ft.  7^  in.  Bought, 
44/. 

The  table  is  of  Certofino  inlaid  work  in  a  feries  of  wide  and  narrow 
borders.  It  is  a  flab  in  two  leaves  hinged  down  the  middle,  and 
fattened  to  a  pair  of  treftles,  like  thofe  that  fupport  modern  dinner  trays, 
held  by  a  chain  from  feparadng  too  widely.  By  tightening  the  chain, 
which  is  hooked  by  any  link  defired  to  a  pin  in  the  top  frame,  the 
height  can  be  regulated.  The  top  of  the  table  is  inlaid  with  a  great 
feeling  for  propriety,  in  patterns  compofed  of  diamonds  and  iquare  dies 
of  ivory.  Thefe  are  arranged  in  ftars  or  flowers  down  the  middle  of 
each  plank.  They  form  larger  fpots,  fet  in  fmaller  work  ib  as  to  contraft 
the  breadth  of  the  evenly  diftributed  work  with  thefe  (alient  points.  The 
centre  again  is  formed  into  a  (on  of  panel  by  fine  lines  of  holly,  box, 
or  other  white  wood.  The  edges  are  alfo  inlaid.  Everything  in  the 
efFe£livene(s  of  mere  geometrical  inlay  on  this  fmall  fcale  depends  on 
the  different  contrafts  thus  prefented,  and  on  the  proportion  between 
large  fingle  ornaments  and  mafTes  of  fhiall  ornament  colle&ed  into 
flat  fpaces  to  give  relief  and  repofe.  The  monotony  of  the  latter  is  both 
rich  and  broad  when  thus  aflbciated,  and  the  ftars  or  patterns  are 
efFedively  fet  off.  The  leaves  can  be  removed,  as  was  not  uncom- 
monly done  at  great  entertainments  in  the  middle  ages  and  i6th  century, 
when  dinner  or  fupper  was  ended  and  the  guefts  were  invited  to  take 
part  in  the  dances  and  pageants  that  followed. 

59^5'  ^59' 

TABLE.  Walnut  wood.  With  foliated  ornament  of 
white  ftuccc  in  imitation  [of  ivory.  Italian.  About 
1560.  H.  2  ft.  8  in.,  L.  3  ft.  10  in.,  W.  i  ft.  lof  in. 
Bought,  8/. 

The  fhape  is  oblong  ;  the  legs  are  turned,  with  collars,  caps,  and 
bafes,  to  reprefent  plain  columns.  Crofs  pieces  top  and  bottom,  the  latter 
clofe  to  the  ground,  frame  the  whole  together.  The  top  is  one  plank, 
and  has  an  inlaid  border  of  arabefque  work  with  a  centre.  The  ara- 
befque  work  is  of  white  compofxtion,  inlaid  in  imitation  of  ivory.     The 
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rails  of  the  frame  work,  and  the  circumference  of  the  turned  legs,  are 
cut  out  in  iimilar  ftyle  and  alfo  filled  in  with  the  fame  white  compofition. 
It  has  flood  well,  though  in  ibme  parts  the  material  has  fhrunk  and 
fallen  away.  It  has  probably  been  a  kind  of  putty  or  mixture  of 
plafler,  wax,  and  oil,  (b  as  to  have  a  certain  amount  of  toughneis  and 
fbme  fort  of  affinity  with  the  wood  work,  to  which  plafler  merely  made 
up  with  water  would  not  attach  itfelf.  As  it  is,  cutting  which  is  com- 
paratively rude  is  efFedive  when  fo  filled,  and  it  can  be  executed  with 
far  le(s  labour  and  fkill  than  would  be  required  for  cutting  ivory  or  white 
wood  and  fitting  it  with  the  requifite  accuracy  into  the  fpaces  funk  to 
receive  them. 

5926.   '59. 

TABLE.  Walnut  wood.  With  foliated  ornament  of 
white  ftucco  in  imitation  of  ivory.  Italian  or  French. 
About  1560.  H.  2  ft  8  in.,  L.  3  ft.  10  in.,  W,  i  h.  lof  in. 
Bought,  8/. 

A  duplicate  of  the  lafl. 

7214.   '60. 

TABLE.  Carved  walnut  wood ;  a  library  table  with defk ; 
the  upper  part  enriched  with  fcroll  foliage ;  the  four  legs, 
each  formed  by  two  large  ftatuettes  of  flanding  cupids.  Italian. 
About,  1570.  H.  3  ft.,  L.  4  ft  4  in.,  W.  2  ft  9  in.  Bought, 
(Soulages  Coll.),  60/. 

The  front  is  carved.  The  boy  fiipports  in  two  pairs,  one  to  each 
end  of  the  front  and  back,  are  well  defigned.  A  bar  conne£ts  thefe 
fupports  below,  both  with  the  back  and  with  each  other.  This  bar 
is  gadrooned  and  refls  on  claw  feet. 

The  top  of  the  table  is  flirnifhed  with  a  raifed  floping  writing  defk, 
which  opens  with  a  flap  lid.  Infide  are  fix  receptacles  for  papers,  the 
fronts  pulling  out     They  are  ornamented  with  carved  mafks. 

6008.    '59. 

TABLE.  Wood.  Carved  and  gilt  With  marble  flab. 
A  confole  table,  decorated  with  feflooned  flowers,  fcroll 
work,  &c.  Italian  (Genoefe).  About  1700.  H.  3  ft  3  in., 
L.  4  ft.  3  in.,  W.  I  ft  8  in.     Bought,  16/. 


^  • 
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6812.  '60. 

TABLE.  Mahogany ;  a  lady's  work  table,  fquare,  fitted 
with  drawers  enclofed  by  a  door  ;  marquetry  of  coloured 
woods  forming  views  of  buildings ;  the  front  panel  inlaid 
with  a  view  of  the  entrance  hall  and  ftaircafe  of  a  large  public 
building ;  bordered  on  the  top  with  ebony  and  mother-of- 
pearl.  Italian.  About  1760.  H.  2  ft.  pin.jL.  i  ft.  9  in.,  W. 
I  ft.  5  in.     Bought,  50/. 

This  is  a  fpecimen  of  pi6iorial  marquetry  or  wood  inlaying.  The 
figures  of  architediural  ftrufture  are  correftly  rcprefented  as  to  per- 
fpedlivc,  but  are  not  probably  meant  to  rcprefent,  even  roughly,  any 
definite  fcene.     Probably  Genoefe  work. 

6813.    '60. 

TABLR  Mahogany ;  a  confole  table,  femicircular ;  fitted 
with  drawers  enclofed  by  three  doors ;  marquetry  of 
coloured  woods,  the  three  panels  in  front,  with  views  of  build- 
ings and  figures ;  on  the  top,  an  arcade,  temple,  and  river  fcene ; 
bordered  with  ebony  and  mother-of-pearl.  Italian.  About 
1760.     H.  2  ft.  10  in.,  L.  3   ft.  3  in.,  W.  i  ft.  8  in.     Bought, 

50/. 

Of  work  fimilar  to  that  of  No.  6812.  '6o.  It  has  alfo  an  archi- 
tcftural  fcene  repreiented  with  water,  boats,  &c.  The  forked  batde- 
ments  remind  us  of  thofe  of  the  old  Porta  della  Vacca  in  Genoa, 
a  lofty  gateway  battlemented  in  this  forked  fafhion,  over  which  hung 
formerly  portions  of  the  old  chain  that  defended  the  port  of  Pifa  by 
clofing  the  traffic  up  the  Arno,  and  had  been  taken  in  the  war  between 
the  two  republics.     Probably  Genoefe  work. 

Z^JZ^.  '56. 

TABLE.  Marquetry  of  tinted  woods,  &c.,  oblong,  inlaid 
with  arabefque  ornament  in  the  ftyle  of  the  cinque  cento. 
Italian  (modern).  H.  2  ft.  (>\  in.,  L.  4  ft.  6  in.,  W.  2  ft.  11  in. 
Bought  (Paris  Exhibition,  1855),  89/.  12 J. 

Of  ebony  and  light  coloured  wood.  The  top  is  laid  out  in  fquares 
of  ebony,  with  edges  with  box  and  walnut  in  fine  lines,  the  fquares 
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fet  diagonally  and  interfe£Ung  at  the  angles.  In  the  central  (quare  is  a 
fitting  Minervai  with  attributes,  and  in  the  half  (quares  or  triangular 
panels  round  it  are  fitting  figures  of  the  fciences^  all  in  coloured  marquetry. 
The  intervening  bands  filled  with  arabefques  and  figures.  The  frame  * 
of  the  table,  the  fides  of  the  odagonal  legs,  are  fimilarly  decorated. 
The  top  is  edged  with  chifelled  gilt  metal.  The  legs  are  connected 
by  a  broad  flat  brace  laid  in  diamond  and  half-diamond  fhaped  panels 
that  interfe£l  at  the  points.  The  fliles  inlaid  with  marquetry  in  ara- 
befque  defigns,  and  the  fhapes  they  enclofe  filled  with  carved  and  pierced 
ebony. 

TABLE.  Black  and  gold  lacquered  work.  A  lady's  work 
table,  with  interior  fittings  and  carved  ivory  implements. 
Japanefe,  modern.  H.  a  ft  4  in.,  L.  2  ft.,  W.  i  ft.  4^  in. 
Bought,  12/. 

916.  *6g. 

TABLE  (fourteen  fides).     Wood,  carved  and  painted  in 
geometric  defigns.     Morocco.     H.  19^  in.,  diam.  2  ft. 
(Paris  Exhibition,  1867.)     Bought,  2/. 

Round  the  top  is  a  gallery  of  little  Moorilh  arches  in  pierced  wood. 
The  fide  fupports  form  fimilar  arches,  and  are  connected  by  triangular 
bracing  pieces  at  the  back,  glued  to  the  angle  pofls  and  the  top.  The 
ornament  is  edged  with  thin  black  lines  and  painted  with  the  primary 
colours  and  gilding  in  the  ufual  Moorifh  manner. 

778.  '6s. 

TABLE.  Teak  wood,  inlaid  with  marquetry  of  ebony  and 
ivory  in  pattern  of  interfefting  circles ;  on  fpirally  turned 
legs.  Portuguefe.  Probably  manufadtured  at  Goa.  Firft  half 
of  17th  century.  H.  2  ft.  7  in.,  L.  3  ft.,  W.  2  ft.  Bought, 
14/. 

The  borders  of  this  table  and  the  broad  bands  binding  the  edges 
are  of  rofewood.     The  furface  is  covered  with  circles  interlaced,  and 
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having  a  ftar  in  the  middle,  all  in  rofewood.  To  the  ftar  there  is 
an  ivory  eye.  The  legs  are  bold  3-inch  turned  pofts,  with  fhallow 
twifts  twining  round  them.  Double  fets  of  bars,  fimilarly  ornamented, 
meet  in  a  turned  knot  in  the  middle  and  conned  the  legs.  Reticulated 
inlaid  work  of  circles,  ftars,  &c.  decorates  thefe  portions,  and  the 
drawers  are  furnifhed  with  handles  and  mounts  of  pierced  latten  or 
brafs  work,  apparently  ftamped  out  of  thin  fheets  of  metal,  about 
iVth  or  ^th  of  an  inch  thick. 

Teak  is  a  hard  clofe-grained  wood,  fuitable  to  inlaying  It  is  the 
material  of  which  moft  of  the  Indo-Portuguefe  furniture  has  been  made. 
It  is  very  durable,  and  is  confidered  as  prefervadve  againft  infers. 


780.    '65. 

TABLE.     Teak   wood,  inlaid  with  rofewood  in  floriated 
arabefque  pattern.     Portuguefe.     Early  17th   century. 
H.  2  ft.  4  in.,  L.  3  ft.  5  in.,  W.  2  ft.  5  in.     Bought,  3/. 

The  legs  are  four  folid  pofts,  i^  inches  fquare.  They  are  framed 
together  with  double  fets  of  crofs  bars,  and  ftand  on  feet  made  of  flat 
pieces  (haped  out.  There  are  lines  down  thefe  portions  looking  like 
inlay,  but  really  thefe  are  merely  veneers  of  mahogany  and  rofewood  laid 
on,  not  let  into  fpaces  dug  out.  The  top  is  a  flab  of  teak  wood  with  an 
inlaid  centre  and  border  of  fcroU  foliage  of  rofewood,  and  a  flat  border  of 
the  fame.  This  is  framed  round  the  teak  with  mitred  angles.  The  legs 
are  dovetailed  through  the  top.  The  deflgn  and  workmanfhip  correfpond 
to  that  of  the  other  Portuguefe  work  of  this  date.  (See  Cabinet  No. 
782.  '65  and  782^.  '65.) 

306.   '66. 

TABLE.  Mahogany,  ornamented  with  gilt  metal  maiks 
and  feftoons,  the  top  formed  of  Sicilian  alabafter ;  pre- 
fented  by  Ferdinand  VII.  of  Spain  to  the  Marques  de  Altamira. 
Spanifh  (?).  Latter  part  of  1 8th  century.  H.  2  ft.  10  in.,  L. 
3  ft.  9^  in.,  W.  2  ft.  4^  in.     Bought,  1 6/.  1 6 j.  %d. 

As  this  table  bears  a  Spanifh  hiftory,  it  may  have  been  made  in 
Spain.  It  is  certain  that  the  Bourbon  princes  introduced  French  work- 
men, and  adopted   French   patterns  and  methods.     The  decoration  is 
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mainly  confined  to  the  metal  mounts,  which  are  in  the  manner  of 
Gouthieres  and  other  ardfts  who  worked  during  the  latter  part  of  the 
reign  of  Louis  XV.,  and  whofe  finer  and  more  delicate  and  correal 
produ£lions  belong  to  the  clofe  of  the  lafl  century  during  the  reign  of 
Louis  XVL,  whofe  queen,  Marie  Antoinette,  both  fet  the  falhion  and 
herielf  extenfively  adopted  it,  of  this  light  furniture  and  the  more  claifical 
forms  that  were  adopted  after  the  difcoveries  at  Herculaneum  and 
Pompeii. 

57^5^  '59- 

TARSIA,  or  inlaid  wood  work.     A  female  figure  feated 
under  a  canopy.     Italian.   (Florentine?)     14th  century. 
H.  2  ft.  9  in.,  W.  I  ft.  10  in.     Bought,  4/. 

An  example  of  pi£lorial  inlay  fuch  as  has  been  feldom  pradtifed  in 
wood  work,  and  well  worth  the  fludy  of  modern  artifls.  It  is  a  panel 
inlaid  on  the  flat  and  may  have  been  part  of  church  flail  work,  or  of 
the  panelling  of  a  council  hall.  The  compofition  reprefents  a  feated 
female  figure.  She  holds  a  globe  in  one  hand  and  a  fword  in  the  other 
and  flands  for  Juflice  or  Fortitude,  two  of  the  cardinal  virtues.  It  is 
not  the  figure  of  a  faint,  having  no  glory  round  the  head,  fuch  as  was 
univerfally  given  in  fome  form  or  other  till  the  age  of  Michael  Angelo. 
The  figures  of  Juflice  commonly  hold  a  pair  of  fcales ;  this,  therefore, 
is  perhaps  Fortitude,  varioufly  reprefented  armed  with  the  club  of 
Hercules,  or  breaking  Sampfon's  pillar,  or  armed  fimply  as  indicating 
power,  as  in  this  cafe.  The  figure  is  feated  on  a  fquare  throne  or  feat 
with  a  round  fluffed  footflool ;  the  hair  is  plainly  dreffed,  the  waifl 
fhort  and  without  bodice  ;  the  drefs  tied  in  with  a  narrow  twifled 
fcarf ;  the  ikirt  is  long  and  a  cloak  or  mantle  falls  over  and  round 
the  knees  in  ample  folds.  The  floor  is  in  alternate  fquares  laid  in 
perfpe£live,  the  woods  being  lime  and  walnut.  The  arch  covering 
the  niche  in  which  the  figure  fits,  is  an  Italian  Gothic  arch  of  Siennefe 
charader,  the  cufps  cut  up  into  finer  cufps  and  having  fquares  on 
their  main  points.  The  background  is  rofewood,  and  the  drefs, 
face,  &c.,  as  it  were  painted  by  the  dexterous  ufe  of  the  different 
dire£lions  of  the  grain  of  the  pinewood  of  wRich  the  figure  is  made. 
The  grain  is  fb  managed  and  counterpofed  as  to  give  flowing  natural 
lines  that  follow  the  finuofities  of  the  defign  as  the  flrokes  might 
do  of  an  artifl's  brufh,  feeling  the  form  as  he  paints  in  his  colours. 
The  real  means  ufed  are  very  fimple,  and  the  boldnefe  and  dignity 
of  the   treatment  feem   to  reach   the   utmofl  perfection    of  piCtorial 
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defign  in  fuch  methods.  Another  piece  will  be  feen  to  be  of  the 
fame  kind  of  work  and  as  fkilfiilly  executed,  though  of  an  inferior 
defign. 

TARSIA,  or  inlaid  wood  work,  reprefenting  the  interior  of 
a  prefs,  containing  ecclefiaflical  utenfils.     Italian.     15  th 
century.     H.  2  ft  9  in.,  W.  i  ft.  10  in.     Bought,  i/.  i7,s. 

The  fubje£l  of  this  flab  (hows  that  it,  has  been  intended  for  the 
panelling  of  an  oratory.  The  utenfils  are :  a  cufhion  to  be  ufed  as, 
or  placed  on,  a  book  defk,  in  perfpedive.  Befides  this  there  is  the 
wooden  framework  of  a  ledlern  for  the  priefl  to  read  the  gofpel 
at  the  mafs.  The  cupboard  or  recefs  in  which  the  compofition  is 
made  to  be  fhows  alfo  a  fhelf  and  a  box  for  fmall  linen,  napkins,  &c., 
for  fervice  at  the  altar.  There  is  alfb  a  ^^  navicula  "  near  it,  a  metal 
receptacle  with  two  lids  for  holding  incenfe  for  ufe  during  the  mafs  ; 
and  a  thurible  hanging.  All  the  chains,  including  that  which  draws 
up  the  lid  to  enable  the  incenfe  to  be  put  in,  are  rendered  with  painf- 
taking  fidelity.  A  crofi  in  a  panel,  for  devotional  ufe,  an  umbrella  for 
fpreading  during  the  removal  of  the  Hofl  from  the  tabernacle  or  to  take 
to  the  fick,  complete  the  feries  of  utenfils.  Walnut,  cheflnut,  lime, 
pear,  and  oak  are  the  woods  employed  in  the  work.  All  thefe  are 
helped  out  as  to  colour  and  variety  by  occafional  burning,  which 
gives  hot  brown  fhades  of  any  intenfity  and  free  from  the  liability  to 
fade  with  time. 

TEA  Caddy.  Japanned  papier-mache.  White  ground, 
with  coloured  foliage  decoration,  in  imitation  of  oriental 
work.  Englifh,  modern.  H.  5f  in.,  L.  9  in.,  W.  8f  in. 
Manufaftured  and  given  by  MefTrs.  Jennens  and  Bettridge. 

TOILET    Comb.       Boxwood,    carved     and     perforated. 
French.     About  1500-20.     6^  in.  by  4^  in.     Bought 
(Bernal  Coll.),  2/.  5/. 

Double,  the  teeth  are  finer  on  one  fide.  The  wood  is  pierced  in 
geometrical  tracery,  and  fo  delicately  and  fharply  that  only  the  careful 
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hand  of  a  lady  could  be  expected  to  ufe  it  without  damage.  The 
raifed  edges  which  divide  the  central  part  into  little  panels,  are  neatly 
notched.  On  thefe  may  be  read,  on  either  fide  of  a  little  central 
panel  containing  a  heart  pierced  by  an  arrow,  the  letters  btbf  ttWt 
iiXit  rAfflltf — Life  and  happinefs  to  her  I  love.  The  work  is  fo 
like  that  of  Italian  artificers  that  we  mufl  fuppofe  it  was  made  to  the 
order  of  fome  French  gallant  by  an  Italian  workman. 


TOILET  Comb.  Boxwood,  pierced  with  geometrical 
tracery,  ftudded  with  filver  and  enriched  with  marquetry 
of  bone  and  coloured  woods.  Italian  (Venetian).  About  1500. 
6f  in  by  9^  in.     Bought,  8/. 

An  enormous  implement,  and  containing  teeth  fo  open  and  coarfe 
on  one  fide  that  we  mufl  conclude  that  it  was  intended  for  one  of  thofe 
beautiful  heads  covered  by  waved  and  tangled  hair  of  great  flrength, 
fuch  as  Paris  Bordone  loved  to  paint.  The  teeth  on  the  other  fide  are 
fine.  They  have  evidently  been  ufed,  and  down  to  comparatively  recent 
times.  The  work  of  the  decoration  is  geometrical  piercing  like  the 
lafl  named,  and  the  borders  inlaid  with  coloured  bone  in  diamond  dies 
laid  fide  to  fide,  and  the  pairs  reverfed.  The  centre  has  a  fort  of 
Moorifh  or  Arab  geometrical  panel,  and  is  inlaid  in  the  fame  colours 
with  work  in  the  manner  known  as  Certofino  work. 


23:?.    54. 

TRAY.     Lacquered  or  japanned  papier-mache,  with  pearl 
inlay   and    ornamented    in    gold.      Englifh,   modern. 
(Jennens  and  Bettridge.)     25  in.  by  19  in.     Bought,  4/.  lOJ. 

An  imitation  of  Chinefe  lac  work,  with  an  effort  to  adapt  to  it  the 
defigns  of  mediaeval  decoration.  There  may  be  reafons  why  fuch 
regular  foliated  ornament  fhould  be  out  of  place  in  lac  work.  The 
Chinefe  and,  flill  more  fuccefsfiilly,  the  Japanefe  have  defigned  all 
their  decorations  of  this  kind  with  a  feeling  for  balance  of  decorative 
defign  and  colour  on  their  flat  fpaces,  that  is  jufl  indeed,  and  in 
good  proportion,  but  utterly  contrary  to  any  mechanical  or  architedural 
balancing,  repetition,   and   exactitude.      Chinefe  decoration   therefore 
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gives  us  the  idea  of  poverty  and  drynefs  when  it  is  not  laid  on  with 
this  eafy  fenfe  of  freedom  and  is  not,  in  fhort,  felt  rather  than  done  by 
rule. 

TRAY.  Papier  mache,  chocolate  ground  with  pattern  of 
vine  leaves  and  grapes  in  gold  and  motherK>f.pearl,  with 
fockets  for  decanters.  Defigned  by  R.  Redgrave,  R.A. 
(Summerly  Art  Manufaftures,  1847.)  Modern  Englifh.  L. 
28  in.,  W.  14^  in.     Bought,  3/.  4J. 

With  litde  figures  introduced  among  the  decoration. 

144.    '69. 

TRAY,  Marriage.  Wood,  painted  in  tempera  on  both 
fides  by  Dello  Delli ;  on  one  fide  is  the  Triumph  of 
Love,  on  the  other  a  fhield  of  arms  encircled  by  a  feftoon  of 
fruits.    Italian.    1 6th  century.    Diam.  2  ft.  4f  in.    Bought,  30/. 

A  marriage  tray,  with  Florentine  gilt  mouldings  forming  an  o£la- 
gonal  panel.  The  fubje£l  of  the  painting,  which  is  the  ''  Triumph  of 
Love,"  makes  it  evident  that  it  has  been  a  bridal  prefent. 

The  painting  is  equal  to  the  work  of  Dello  Delli,  who  painted  trays 
for  marriage  prefents  in  great  number ;  and  there  is  a  beauty  and  fweet- 
nefs  about  fbme  of  the  female  faces  that  reminds  us  of  Angelico,  and  give 
us  no  reafon  to  doubt  the  authenticity  of  this  attribution.  The  compo- 
fition  reprefents  the  "  Car  of  Love,"  with  a  lover  bound  as  a  captive, 
while  an  old  lover  or  a  fage,  a  bearded  man,  is  bound  and  carried  captive 
on  another  of  its  fides.  On  the  right  of  the  car  is  the  triumph  of 
love  over  age,  and  the  abfolute  fovereignty  of  beauty  is  exprefled 
by  the  fubje£Uion  of  old  men.  The  miftrefs  of  Alexander  is  riding  on 
the  philofbpher  Ariftotle,  who  is  clothed  in  fcarlet  and  ermine,  and  on 
all  fours  on  the  ground,  with  a  bit  in  his  mouth,  the  lady  having  fiiU 
command  of  the  bridle  rein.  On  the  left  of  the  car  youths  are  courting 
maidens.  In  the  background  is  a  fea  and  (ea  port,  with  vefTels  coafting 
along.  On  one  fide  of  the  port  are  a  feries  of  roofed  bowers  or  Iheds 
opening  on  to  the  lea,  and  containing  benches  and  tables  like  the  booths 
of  our  fuburban  tea-gardens.  The  beauty  of  the  ladies'  heads  is  great, 
and  flyle  of  the  painting  that  of  fine  early  quattrocento  (15th  century) 
Florentine  art.     The  colouring  is  harmonious,  but  bright  and  pure.    It 
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is  executed  in  tempera,  which  hu  been  varniflied  with  fine  colourieTs 
maftic.  The  edges  arc  framed  in  a  {imple  moulding  richly  gilt  in  the 
Florentine  manner  over  a  red  ground. 


VERNIS  MARTIN.     For  a  defcription  of  fpecimens  of  this 
decoration,  (ee  Appendix. 


133.   '64. 
^ARDROBE.    Carved  oak ;  the  panels  ornamented 
I     in  low  relief  with  foliage,  quivers,  and  torches ; 
I    the   top   arched   and  ornamented   with    mafks 
[J    crowned  with   feathers.      French.     Early  i8th 

century.     H.  8   ft.  8  in.,  L.  4  ft.  9  in.,  W.   1    ft.    11   in. 

Bought,  50/. 

This  is  a  wardrobe  or  hanging  clofet,  the  doors  made  of  large 
panels  which  are  encloled  by  mouldings  broken  at  the  ends  and 
corners  into  thofe  capridous  fhell-like  curls  and  fcales  fo  popular  in  the 
days  of  Louis  XV.  of  France.  The  doors  open  the  whole  height  from 
the  floor.  Each  door  contains  two  panels,  and  the  mouldings  are  found 
by  fmking  out  of  the  ibiid,  leaving  the  central  panel  the  fame  furface  as 
the  fides  or  rails  and  the  Hiles.  One  moulding,  however,  on  the  fide- 
pieces  rifes  above  the  general  ttiicknefs  of  the  wood,  and  marks  the  line 
of  each  panel.  The  central  carved  work,  which  is  freely  defigned  after 
nature,  and  deUcately  executed,  is  partly  inrelief  and  partly  counterfunk 
— an  effcflive  variety.  This  method  fervcs  both  to  break  the  monotony 
of  fucb  large  plain  fur&ces  and  to  bring  into  unity  the  component  parts 
of  the  panel,  fo  that  each  door  forms  to  the  eye  and  in  artiftic  effefl^ 
as  well  as  phyfically,  one  whole. 

On  careful  examination  of  this  and  other  (imilar  ^cimens^  it  will 
be  Icen  that  where  the  broad  carved  central  rail  fits  into  the  fhaped 
curvings  of  the  upper  and  lower  panels,  the  wood  partly  overlaps,  and  is 
therefore  laid  on  the  upper  and  lower  wood,  where  the  carvings  rife 
above  the  thicknefs  of  thofe  portions.  This  is  to  lave  the  wajle  of 
planing  away  fome  half-inch  of  the  entire  furbce  of  a  large  plank  for  the 
lake  of  one  finall  portion  where  the  requirement  of  thicknefs  is  greater. 
But  it  is  fo  carefully  and  neatly  executed,  that  it  conveys  the  defired 
impreffion  of  the  more  coftly  procefs.    The  wood  has  been  thoroughly 
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feaibned  to  allow  of  fuch  exa£t  workmanfhip,  and  under  all  changes  of 
temperature,  fuch  as  furniture  of  that  date  muft  have  undergone,  there  is 
no  appearance  of  (hrinking  anywhere. 

The  following  is  a  ruder  fpecimen  of  the  fame  kind  of  wardrobe, 
made  on  the  fame  general  lines. 


5052.  'SI' 

WARDROBE  or  Cupboard.  Carved  oak.  The  Marriage 
Cupboard  of  a  Norman  peafant  woman.  French, 
modern,  from  St.  Lo,  in  Normandy.  H.  7  ft.,  L.  5  ft.  5  in., 
W.  I  ft.  9  in.     Bought,  4/.  %s.  lod. 

This,  like  the  laft,  is  a  mere  upright  panelled  cupboard,  with  two 
wide  doors  opening  its  whole  width,  and  fuitable  for  hanging  drefies. 
Floral  ornaments,  after  nature,  about  the  curves,  and  flourifhes  at  the 
angles,  tops,  or  turning-points  of  the  panel  mouldings,  are  pardy  funk 
and  pardy  raifed.  It  may  be  prefumed  that  its  fize  and  comprehenfive 
interior  fpace  give  fuch  a  piece  of  furniture  a  value  to  the  farmhoufe  or 
cottage  for  which  its  general  claim  to  gaunt  magnificence  would  feem  to 
make  it  unfuitable. 


1 071.  '6g. 

WOODWORK,  Fragment  of  window  fcreen.  Frame 
fitted  together,  inlaid  with  ivory  and  ornamented  with 
an  infcription.  Arab.  i6th  century.  i8f  in.  by  7^  in. 
(Paris  Exhibition,  1867.)     Bought  (Meymar  Coll.). 

This  fcreen  is  compofed  of  a  trellis  of  very  minute  reticulations  of 
litde  bars  of  turned  wood.  The  open  (paces  are  not  above  one-eighth 
of  an  inch  fquare,  and  the  rods  cut  out  of  ftufF  a  litde  larger.  Thefe 
rods  or  bars  are  fquare  where  they  interfefl. 

The  infcription  is  on  a  larger  fcale.  The  letters  form  central 
mafles,  into  which  the  redculated  rods  fit.  They  are  none  of  them 
round,  but  the  letters  that  (hould  be  round  are  made  polygonal  by 
mitreing  fhort  lengths  together. 

The  legend  is  tranflated  by  Dr.  Rieu  as  follows  : — 

"  Verily  God  and  his  angels  blefs  the  prophet." 
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1072.  ^6^. 

WOODWORK,  fragment  of  window  fcreen.  Frame, 
fitted  together  and  inlaid  with  ivory.  Arab.  i6th 
century.  12^  in  by  pin.  (Paris  Exhibition,  1867.)  Bought 
(Meymar  Coll.). 

This  fragment  of  fcreen  and  the  next  are  of  pieces  of  walnut  wood, 
five*  eighths  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  turned  and  inlaid.  Hexagonal 
blocks  are  left  at  intervals  where  the  turned  pieces  are  fitted  together. 
Oppofite  each  face  of  the  hexagon  is  a  triangle.  The  faces  of  thefe 
portions  are  inlaid  in  fmall  triangles  of  ivory  and  ebony,  like  the  Bombay 
work. 


1073.  '^9- 

WOODWORK,  fragment  of  window  fcreen.  Frame, 
fitted  together  and  inlaid  with  ivory.  Arab.  i6th 
century.  19^  in.  by  12^  in.  (Paris  Exhibition,  1867.)  Bought 
(Meymar  Coll.). 


1074.  '69. 

WOODWORK,  fragment  of  a  window  fcreen.  Frame, 
fitted  and  inlaid  with  ivory.  Arab.  i6th  century. 
184  in.  by  10^  in.  (Paris  Exhibition,  1867.)  Bought 
(Meymar  Coll.) 

The  portions  of  this  fragment  into  which  the  turned  rails  fit  are 
diamond  fhaped,  and  the  trellis  forms  alternately  hexagon  and  diamond- 
(haped  divifions ;  and  between  thefe  divifions  fmaller  diamond-fhaped 
pieces  with  conne£ling  rails  fill  the  intervals  and  maintain  the  equal 
diftribution  of  folid  and  open  fpace.  The  larger  furfaces  are  inlaid 
with  geometrical  pieces  in  Bombay  work,  including  the  tin  dies  found 
in  that  work.  Bofies  turned  and  compofed  of  eight  inlaid  or  compofed 
pieces,  alternate  with  bofies  of  plain  walnut  wood  on  the  centres  of 
the  diamond-fhaped  portions. 

F.  u 
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1 470.    7 1 . 

WOODWORK,  part  of  a  window  fcreen.  Frame,  made 
up  of  rails  turned  in  the  lathe  and  fitted  together  to 
form  a  trellis,  in  three  panels,  each  of  which  has  a  reprefentadon 
of  a  vafe.  From  Cairo.  Arab.  End  of  17th  century. 
H.  3  ft.  10^  in.,  W.  4  ft«  9^  in.     Bought,  i/« 

One  of  a  feries  of  fragments  of  fimilar  work,  but  which  have  certain 
varieties ;  ibme  being  more  fimple  dian  others. 

Nos.  1469.  '71,  1472.  '71,  1474.  '71,  are  compofed  of  pieces 
round  or  oval,  flat-fronted,  about  an  inch  on  the  longer  axis,  with  fine 
turned  pieces  between.  They  exclude  the  light,  but  not  abfiJutelj,  and 
give  free  pailage  to  the  air. 

Others  of  thefe  fragments  are  trellifes  with  open  intervals  crf'diree  to 
four  inches  between  the  rails. 

1471.  '71. 

WOODWORK,  part  of  a  window  fcreen.  Painted  fiame, 
made  up  of  rails  turned  in  the  lathe  and  fitted 
together  to  form  a  trellis,  incorporating  two  tree-like  ornaments. 
From  Cairo.  Arab.  End  of  17th  century.  H.  i  ft.  7  in., 
W.  1 6f  in.     Bought,  5 j. 

147^2.  '71. 

WOODWORK,  part  of  a  window  fcreen.  Frame,  made 
up  of  rails  turned  in  the  lathe  and  fitted  together  to 
form  a  trellis.  From  Cairo.  Arab.  End  of  17th  century. 
H.  I  ft.  5  in.,  W.  6f  in.     Bought,  2j. 


WOODWORK,  part  of  a  window  fcreen.  Frame,  made 
up  of  rails  turned  in  the  lathe  and  fitted  together  to 
form  a  trellis.  From  Cairo.  Arab.  End  of  17th  century. 
H.  I  ft.  9^  in.,  W.  I  ft.  6^  in.     Bought,  4J. 
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1474.  '71. 

WOODWORK,  part  of  a  window  fcreen.  Frame,  made 
up  of  rails  turned  in  the  lathe  and  fitted  together  to 
form  a  trellis.  Incorporating  a  portion  of  an  Arabic  infcrip- 
tion.  From  Old  Cairo.  Arab.  End  of  17th  century. 
H.  2  ft.  4f  in.,  W.  17  in.     Bought,  7/.  (>d. 


WOODWORK,  part  of  a  window  fcreen.  Frame,  made 
up  of  rails  turned  in  the  lathe  and  fitted  together  to 
form  a  trellis.  From  Cairo.  Arab.  End  of  17th  century. 
H.  2  ft.  4  in.,  W.  10  in.     Bought,  3/. 

1476.  '71. 

WOODWORK,  part  of  a  window  fcreen.  Frame,  made 
up  of  rails  turned  in  the  lathe  and  fitted  together  to 
form  a  trellis.  From  Cairo.  Arab.  End  of  17th  century. 
H.  13^  in.,  W.  10^  in.     Bought,  2j. 


1477.    71- 

WOODWORK,  part  of  a  window  fcreen.     Frame,  made 
up  of  rails  turned  in  the  lathe  and  fitted  together  to 

form  a  trellis.     From  Cairo.     Arab.     End  of  17th  century. 
H.  12^  in.,  W.  12  in.     Bought,  2j. 


1478.  '71. 

WOODWORK,  part  of  a  window  fcreen.  Frame,  made 
up  of  rails  turned  in  the  lathe  and  fitted  together  to 
form  a  trellis.  From  Cairo.  Arab.  End  of  17th  century. 
H.  1 8|  in.,  W.  1 5^  in.     Bought,  3/. 
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1479.   71. 

WOODWORK,  part  of  a  window  fcreen.  Frame,  made 
up  of  rails  turned  in  the  lathe  and  fitted  together  to 
form  a  trellis.  From  Cairo.  Arab.  End  of  17th  century. 
H.  1 1  in.,  W.  9  in.     Bought,  2j. 


1480.  *7i. 

WOODWORK,  part  of  a  window  fcreen.  Frame,  made 
up  of  rails  turned  in  the  lathe  and  fitted  together  to 
form  a  trellis.  From  Cairo.  Arab.  End  of  17th  century. 
H.  18^  in.,  W.  I2|  in.     Bought,  31. 


1481.    71. 

WOODWORK,  part  of  a  window  fcreen.  Frame,  made 
up  of  rails  turned  in  the  lathe  and  fitted  together  to 
form  a  trellis.  From  Cairo.  Arab.  End  of  17th  century. 
H.  2  ft.  6f  in.,  W.  2  ft.  i\  in.     Bought,  5/. 

In  this  fcreen  die  trellis  is  in  fquares,  the  turned  rails  are  framed 
into  round  bofTes  two  inches  in  diameter,  and  fmaller  turned  rails  crofs 
the  fquares  diagonally,  producinf^  a  proportion  in  fcale  of  parts  between 
the  bofTes  and  the  rails  of  the  fquare  and  diagonal  trellifing.  The 
light  can  enter  only  by  fmall  points,  and  will  always  be  tinted  by  the 
reflected  colours  of  the  woodwork. 


148:?.    '71. 

WOODWORK,  part  of  a  window  fcreen.  Frame,  made 
up  of  rails  turned  in  the  lathe  and  fitted  together  to 
form  a  trellis.  From  Cairo.  Arab.  1 8th  century.  H.  1 9^  in., 
W.  7f  in.     Bought,  jj. 
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1483,  '71. 

WOODWORK,  part  of  a  window  fcreen.  Frame,  made 
up  of  rails  turned  in  the  lathe  and  fitted  together  to 
form  a  trellis.  From  Cairo.  Arab.  End  of  17  th  century. 
H.  3  ft.,  W.  22f  in.     Bought,  5/. 


1484.   '71. 

WOODWORK,  part  of  a  window  fcreen.  Frame,  made 
up  of  rails  turned  in  the  lathe  and  fitted  together  to 
form  a  trellis.  From  Cairo.  Arab.  End  of  17th  century. 
H.  I  ft.  4  in.,  W.  10^  in.     Bought,  2J. 


1485.  >i. 

"X  '\  WOODWORK,  part  of  a  window  fcreen.     Frame,  made 
V  \       up  of  rails  turned  in  the  lathe  and  fitted  together  to 
form  a  trellis.     From  Cairo.     Arab.     End  of  17th  century. 
H.  9^  in.,  W.  8^  in.     Bought,  u. 


i486.  '71. 

WOODWORK,  part  of  a  window  fcreen.  Frame,  made 
up  of  rails  turned  in  the  lathe  and  fitted  together  to 
form  a  trellis.  From  Cairo.  Arab.  End  of  17th  century. 
H.  8  in.,  W.  7f  in.  Bought,  \s. 


1487.  '71. 

WOODWORK,  part  of  a  window  fcreen.  Frame,  made 
up  of  rails  turned  in  the  lathe  and  fitted  together  to 
form  a  trellis.  From  Cairo.  Arab.  End  of  17th  century, 
H.  10  in.,  W.  10  in.     Bought,  tj. 
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1488.  '71. 

WOODWORK,  part  of  a  window  fcreen.  Frame,  made 
up  of  rails  turned  in  the  lathe  and  fitted  together  to 
form  a  trellis.  From  C^ro.  Arab.  End  of  17th  century. 
H.  2  ft.  2  in.,  W.  17}  in.     Bought,  5/. 


1489.    71. 

WOODWORK,  part  of  a  window  fcreen.  Frame,  tranf- 

verfe  bars,  forming  twelve  openings.  From  Cairo. 

Arab.     End    of    17th  century.      H.    22   in.,  W.    19^    in. 
Bought,  4X. 


1490.    71. 

WOODWORK,  part  of  a  window  fcreen.  Frame,  made 
up  of  rails  turned  in  the  lathe  and  fitted  together  to 
form  a  trellis.  From  Cairo.  Arab.  End  of  17th  century. 
H.  2  ft.  6^  in.,  W.  I  ft.  2  in.     Bought,  4J. 


1491.    71. 

WOODWORK,  part  of  a  window  fcreen.  Frame,  made 
up  of  Kuls  turned  in  the  lathe  and  fitted  together  to 
form  a  trellis.  From  Cairo.  Arab.  End  of  17th  century. 
H.  2  ft.  6  J  in.,  W.  14^  in.     Bought,  4J. 


149^3.    71. 

WOODWORK,  part  of  a  window  fcreen.  Frame,  made 
up  of  rails  turned  in  the  lathe  and  fitted  together  to 
form  a  trellis.  From  Cairo.  Arab.  End  of  17th  century. 
H-  2iiin.,  W.  2 if  in.     Bought,  5^. 
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1467.  '71. 

WOODWORK,  part  of  a  window  fcreen.  Painted  wood, 

with   perforation     of  joined   pieces.  From    Cairo. 

Arab.     i8th   century.     H.    3   ft    i^  in.,   W.  2   ft.    8^  in. 
Bought,  i/. 

1468.  '71. 

WOODWORK,  part  of  a  window  fcreen.     Framed,  with 
perforation  of  joined  pieces.     From  Cairo.     Arab. 
18th  century.     H.  2  ft  1 1^  in.,  W.  i  ft  8f  in.     Bought,  9J. 

1469.  '71. 

WOODWORK,  part  of  a  window  fcreen.     Framed,  with 
perforation  of  joined  pieces.     From   Cairo.     Arab. 
1 8th  century.     H.  2  ft  11^  in.,  W.  i  ft  8^  in.     Bought,  9/. 


1465.  '71. 

WOODWORK ;  a  front  carved  and  perforated  in  floral 
and  geometrical   defign,  gilt      From   Cairo.     Arab. 
1 8th  century.     H.  i  ft.  9 J-  in.,  W.  i  ft  7  jn.     Bought,  8 J. 

This  has  formed  the  front  or  door  of  a  recefs  or  finall  cupboard  ;  it 
is  cut  eiFedively  though  roughly,  and  has  been  prepared  with  a  thick 
bed  for  gilding  in  the  Italian  manner. 


1466.  *7i. 

WOODWORK,  a  window  fcreen.  Framed,  with  perfora- 
tion of  joined  pieces,  in  two  principal  panels  with 
fmaller  ones  opening  on  hinges.  From  Cairo.  Arab.  19th 
century.     H.  4  ft  10^  in.,  W.  4  ft  jf  in.     Bought,  2/, 
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1453-  '71- 

WOODWORK,  a  fhop  front  The  front  of  a  chcmift's 
and  barber's  fhop.  Carved  and  painted  wood,  fhow- 
ing  arched  door  with  a  window  on  either  fide,  above  which  is  a 
perforated  fcreen  and  rows  of  fmall  baluftrades.  Egyptian-Arab. 
19th  century.     H.  9  ft  11  in.,  W.  10  ft  i  in.     Bought,  6/. 

A  fpecimen  of  ordinary  Cairene  domeftic  woodwork.  The  centre 
is  a  fquare  door ;  diere  are  two  window  openings  with  cufped  Arab 
arches  befide  it,  and  a  litde  gallery  of  pigeon-hole  arches  along  the  top 
and  below  the  windows.  Above  thefe  is  a  narrow  ventilating  opening 
divided  by  a  row  of  turned  upright  rails,  and  round  the  whole  a  wide 
band  of  plain  wood,  with  a  moulding  half  an  inch  wide  cut  into  a  rope 
pattern  planted  on  each  edge.  The  work  is  coloured  green,  the  fi'aming 
pieces,  mouldings,  &c.,  fbme  red  and  (bme  yellow  for  gilding. 

1454.  >l. 

WOODWORK  ;  a  door.  Carved  and  painted  wood, 
fitted  in  pieces  forming  a  geometrical  pattern.  From 
Cairo.  Arab.  Early  i8th  century.  H.  4  ft  10  in.,  W. 
2  ft  i^  in.     Bought,  15J. 

The  work  on  thefe  doors  is  of  the  charadler  of  the  work  in  Panels, 
Arab,  No.  1456.  '71,  and  following  numbers. 

1455-  >!• 

WOODWORK ;  a  door.  Carved  and  painted  wood, 
fitted  in  pieces  forming  a  geometrical  pattern.  From 
Cairo.  Arab.  Early  i8th  century.  H.  4  ft  9 J  in.,  W. 
2  ft  *i\  in.     Bought,  1 5 j. 

81^9  to  8224.   ^67^. 

WOODWORK.     Ninety-fix  pieces  of  Gothic  architedlural 
decoration,  chiefly  of  oak,  confifting  of  panels,  friezes, 
pilafters,  &c.     Englifh,  Flemifh,  &c.     15th  and  i6th  centuries. 
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Average  dimenfions  ao  in.  by  1 2  in.     Transferred  to  the  South 
Kenfington  Mufeum  from  the  Office  of  Works. 

The  pieces  wordi  attention  among  thefe  fragments  are  chiefly  panels 
or  portions  of  panels,  Ihowing  the  various  changes  which  that  kind  of 
wall  decoration  has  gone  through  in  the  north  of  Europe,  where  the 
faihions  in  this  refpe6l  during  the  15  th  and  early  i6th  centuries  were 
iimilar,  though  there  are  ftill  certain  national  diftin£lions  to  be  obferved 
in  details.  Thefe  have  been  noticed  under  Panels  numbered  between 
8129-8224. 

120.  '65. 

WOODWORK,  a  bofs.     Carved  wood,  from  a  former 
palace  of  the  Bifliops  of  Exeter.     Englifli.     1 5  th  cen- 
tury.    H.   19^  in.,  diam.  19^  in.     Bought,  i/.  13J.  4^/. 

This  and  the  following  five  bofles  are  curling  branches  and  leafwork, 
and  fo  maffive  that  we  (hould  fuppofe  them  to  have  formed  the  points  of 
jundlion  of  a  vaulted  roof,  and  to  have  been  painted  in  imitation  of 
ftone.  Their  fize  and  weight  are  exceffive  for  the  jundions  of 
panelling. 

123.    '65. 

WOODWORK,  a  bofs.     Carved  wood,   from  a  former 
palace  of  the  Biftiops    of   Exeter.     Englifh.     15th 
century.     H.  19^  in.,  diam.  19^  in.     Bought,  i/.  13J.  4^. 

119.   '65. 

WOODWORK,  a  bofs.      Carved  wood,  from  a  former 
palace  of  the  Bifhops  of  Exeter.     Englifli.     15th  cen- 
tury.    H.  19^  in.,  diam.  19^  in.     Bought,  i/.  13J.  ^. 

121.  '65. 

WOODWORK,  a  bofs.     Carved  wood,  from  a  former 
palace  of  the  Bifliops  of  Exeter.     Englifli.     1 5th  cen- 
tury.    H.  19-J^  in.,  diam.  19^  in.     Bought,  i/.  ly.  4^. 


J 
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WOODWORK,  a  bofs  (one  half  only).  Carved  wood, 
from  a  former  palace  of  the  Bifhops  of  Exeter. 
Englifh.  15th  century.  H.  I9^in.,  diam.  11^  in.  Bought, 
i/.  iji.  4^. 

WOODWORK,  a  bofs.     Carved  wood,  from  a  former 
palace  of  the  bifhops  of  Exeter.     Englifh.     1 5  th  cen- 
tury.    H.  19^  in.,  diam.  19^  in.     Bought,  i/.  ijj.  4//. 


118.   '65. 

WOODWORK,  a  fcreen.  Oak,  carved,  the  lower  part 
in  Gothic  tracery  panels,  the  upper  in  open  work 
tracery;  removed  from  a  former  palace  of  the  Bifhops  of 
Exeter.  Englifh.  15th  century.  H.  7  ft.  10  in.,  W.  6  ft. 
II  in.     Bought,  25/. 

6790.   '60. 

WOODWORK,  a  Cufping.  Piece  of  carved  oak,  Gothic 
defign,  furmounted  by  a  pomegranate.  Englifh. 
15th  century.  From  the  Star  Chamber,  Weflminfler.  8£^  in. 
by  I  ft.  9  in.     Given  by  Mifs  Bulley. 

71.   '64. 

WOODWORK,  a  bracket.  Carved  oak,  foliage  and 
flower  ornament;  originally  portion  of  the  flails  in 
the  chapel  of  Eton  College.  Englifh.  i8th  century.  H. 
2  ft.  8  in.,  W.  2  ft.     Bought,  2I.  12s.  6d. 

Thefe  feries  of  brackets,  of  which  this  is  a  fingle  example,  are  in 
double  fets  of  curves,  with  acanthus  leaves  on  the  faces  and  cut  fcroU 
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work  on  other  portions.       They  fupported  a  continuous   corona  or 
canopy  that  formed  the  cohering  of  the  ftalls  of  the  chapel. 


7^5.  '64. 

WOODWORK,  a  bracket.  Carved  oak,  foliage  and 
flower  ornament,  originally  portion  of  the  ftalls  in  the 
chapel  of  Eton  College.  Englifh.  i8th  century.  H.  2  ft 
8  in.,  W.  2  ft.     Bought,  2/.  i  is.  6d. 


6y.  '64. 

WOODWORK,  a  column  in  carved  oak.  Fluted  ihaft 
with  Corinthian  capital  and  bafe.  From  the  chapel 
of  Eton  College.  Englifh.  17th  century.  H.  11  ft.  9  in., 
W.  of  bafe  i  ft.  9  in.     Bought,  6/.  6s. 

The  oak  fhaft  of  the  column  is  made  up  of  fpars  glued  together. 
No  fplit  or  open  joints  are  vifible  after  a  century  and  a  •half  of  ail 
varieties  of  temperature.     The  wood  has  been  varniihed. 


68.  64. 

WOODWORK,  a  column  in  carved  oak.  Fluted  fhaft 
with  Corinthian  capital  and  bafe.  From  the  chapel 
of  Eton  College.  Englifli.  1 8th  century.  H.  1 1  ft.  9  in. 
W.  of  bafe  i  ft  9  in.     Bought,  6/.  6s. 

Companion  to  No.  67.  '64. 


6g.  '64. 

WOODWORK,  a  pilafter.  In  carved  oak ;  fluted  fhaft, 
Corinthian  capital  and  bafe;  from  the  chapel  of 
Eton  College.  Englifh,  1 8  th  century.  H.  11  ft  9  in.,  W, 
I  ft.  9  in.     Bought,  3/.  lis.  gd. 
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70.  '64. 

WOODWORK,  a  pilafter.  In  carved  oak ;  fluted  fliaft, 
Corinthian  capital  and  bafe;  from  the  chape]  of 
Eton  College.  Englifh.  18th  century.  H.  11  ft  9  in.,  W. 
I  ft.  9  in.     Bought,  3/.  1 8i.  9^. 


846.   '68. 

WOODWORK,  a  door  and  frame  with  architrave  fup- 
ported  by  fluted  columns;  from  a  houfe  (No.  18, 
Carey  Street)  in  Lincoln's  Inn.  Yellow  deal.  Englifh.  Early 
1 8  th  century.  H.  13  ft.  3  in,,  W.  9  ft.  i  in.  Given  by  the 
Board  of  Works. 

The  architrave  rifes  with  a  curve  on  each  fide  to  form  the  pedeftal 
of  a  pot  of  flowers  carved  in  high  relief,  from  which  a  graceful  wreath 
defcends  each  fide,  filling  the  pedimental  panel.  The  carving  is  in  the 
manner  of  Gibbon,  as  feen  in  the  work  over  the  communion  table 
of  the  church  of  St.  James,  Weftminfler  and  elfewhere.  A  circular 
pedimental  top  is  fupported  on  carved  brackets,  as  are  the  portions  of 
interrupted  cornice  that  cover  the  proje£tions  fupported  by  the  pilaflers. 
The  larger  mouldings  of  the  pediment  and  door  fi-ame  are  delicately  cut 
with  acanthus  foliations.  The  work  is  perfedl  throughout  and  vety 
exa<S.  No  flips  or  errors  in  the  ufe  of  the  chifel  on  this  foft  materisd 
are  vifible.  The  delicate  curved  fur&ces  of  the  mouldings  are  preferved 
inta^l  through  all  the  carving.  A  woodcut  of  this  doorway  is  given  in 
the  Frontifpiece. 


5909.    'S^. 

WOODWORK,  a  chimney  piece  front  Carved  lime 
wood,  in  the  centre  compartment  the  fable  of  the  Fox 
and  the  Stork;  fcroll  work  at  fides.  Englifh.  i8th  century. 
(Attributed  to  the  father  of  Sir  Humphry  Davy.)  H.  i  ft. 
i\  in.,  L.  6  ft.     Bought,  3/.  y. 
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A  fpecimen  of  the  carving  in  fofc  wood,  for  which  excellent  work- 
men were  found  in  England  for  the  three  firft  quarters  of  the  laft 
century.  The  upper  part  is  an  archite£tural  entablature.  The  cornice 
mouldings  are  covered  with  delicate  furface  carving,  ;md  the  lower 
member  is  a  fmall  pierced  battlement  in  the  manner  of  Chippendale. 
iEfop's  fable  of  the  Stork  and  the  Fox  is  the  fubje£l  of  the  centre 
panel ;  the  ftork  is  returning  the  trick  of  the  fox,  by  giving  him  nothing 
but  a  long  necked  vafe,  out  of  which  fhe  is  eating,  while  the  fox  is 
reduced  to  licking  the  lip  of  the  jar  for  his  fhare.  Little  panels  filled 
with  fuch  fubje£ts,  or  with  Apollo,  the  Mufes,  and  fimilar  claffical 
compofitions  continued  to  the  end  of  the  century  to  form  the  centres 
of  chimney-piece  ornament  in  London  houfes. 


85.    '64. 

WOODWORK,  a  chimney  piece.  Carved  and  painted 
wood,  the  columns  Corinthian,  backed  by  marble 
pilafters,  the  architrave  ornamented  with  a  frieze  of  infant 
fatyrs  among  vine  branches.  Englifh.  i8th  century.  H. 
5  ft.  9  in.,  W.  7  ft  2  in.     Bought,  30/. 


328-  '6t. 

WOODWORK,  a  mantelpiece  of  deal.  Carved,  with 
funken  panel  in  centre,  and  pediment  broken  for  recep- 
tion of  a  buft ;  from  a  houfe'  in  Carey  Street,  Lincoln's  Inn 
Fields.  Englifh.  Early  i8th  century,  H,  10  ft.  3  in.,  W. 
5  ft.  8  in.     Given  by  the  Board  of  Works. 

The  fhelf  is  moulded  like  the  corona  of  an  architedlural  frieze.  A 
Vandyke  frame  with  projeding  corners  and  garlands  hanging  therefrom, 
frames  in  the  marble  jambs  of  the  fireplace.  The  carving  of  the 
mouldings  is  an  egg  alternating  with  fcallop  fhells  and  carved  rofettes. 
The  upper  frame  alfo  has  projeding  corners  top  and  bottom,  and 
garlands  on  the  fides.  The  larger  furfaccs  of  all  the  mouldings  of  this 
and  of  the  lower  ornamental  portion  are  delicately  carved  with  light 
acanthus  foliations. 


i 
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191.  '6^^ 

WOODWORK,  part  of  a  fcreen.  Pinewood ;  fix  com- 
plete, and  four  three-quarter  Corinthian  columns,  with 
pedeftals  and  entablatures.  Englifh.  i8th  century.  H. 
T2  ft  i^  in.,  W.  12  ft.  i\  in.     Bought,  18/. 

This  portion  of  fcreen  confifts  of  two  round  arches  ftanding  on 
groups  of  four  columns.  The  foffit  of  the  arches  is  divided  into  a  douUe 
fet  of  coffers  with  rofettes  ;  the  mouldings  of  the  cofiers  and  the  roiettes 
are  richly  carved  and  the  groimd  coloured  blue.  The  mouldings  of  the 
architraves,  caps  and  bafes,  are  elaborately  carved  without  regard  to  the 
prefervation  of  the  horizontal  lines  and  curved  Airfaces,  fo  that  thefe 
members  are  cut  up  by  the  work  put  upon  them. 

They  formed  part  of  a  dividing  archite£tural  fcreen  in  Fife  Houfe, 
on  the  Thames,  lately  removed  for  the  works  of  the  Embankment, 
formerly  the  property  of  the  Earls  of  Fife.  The  work  dates  from  the 
third  quarter  of  the  laft  century. 

4^39.   '56. 

WOODWORK.  A  door.  Oak,  with  architrave,  pedi- 
ment, &c.,  inlaid  with  arabefque  ornament  in  mar- 
quetry of  various  woods.  Flemifh.  (Brought  from  the  Hotel 
de  Ville,  Antwerp.)  Dated  1 580.  H.  9  ft  6  in.,  W.  4  ft.  7  in. 
Bought,  25/. 

The  decoration  reprefents  an  architedural  perfpedive,  with  obelilks, 
porticoes,  churches  and  fteeples.  The  inlay  columns  are  made  to 
reprefent  marble  by  the  motded  grain  of  the  wood  ufed,  and  the  fame 
device  gives  variety  to  the  cornices,  &c.  reprefented  in  the  landfcape. 

On  a  panel  in  the  pediment  are  the  letters — 

CHRISTVS  :  OG. 
DORSIENT  AL. 

2>1^  '65- 

W'OODWORK,  a  bracket.  Carved  and  gilt  wood,  pattern 
of  fcroU  work  and  foliage,  with  a  fliell  ornament  at 
top.  French?  i8th  century.  H.  3  ft  5  in.,  W.  18  in. 
Bought,  ao/. 
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^8.  '44. 

WOODWORK.    Model.     A  fpecimen  of  parquetage  for 
flooring.    French,  modern.  (Marcellin,  Paris.)    13^  in. 
by  12  in.     Bought  (French  Exhibition,  1844),  i6i.  \d. 

This  and  the  following  fix  pieces  are  models  only  of  floor-inlaying, 
and  could  not  be  applied  to  ufe  or  made  in  large  quantities  on  a  fcale  fo 
fine  and  minute  as  that  of  the  execution  of  thefe  examples. 

They  are  geometrical  defigns  delicately  outlined  in  ebony,  mahogany, 
and  other  dark  coloured  woods,  and  filled  in  with  teak,  Indian  walnut, 
and  other  woods,  the  grain  being  ufed  to  give  (been  and  elFeAivenefs  to 
the  arrangement. 

ijp.    *44. 

WOODWORK.     Model.     A  fpecimen  of  parquetage  for 
flooring.    French,  modem.    (Marcellin,  Paris.)  14^  in. 
by  I2|-  in.     Bought  (French  Exhibition,  1844),  i6j.  \d. 

30.    44. 

WOODWORK.     Model.     A  fpecimen  of  parquetage  for 
flooring.  French,  modern.    (Marcellin,  Paris.)    12^  in. 
by  1 1 J  in.     Bought  (French  Exhibition,  1844),  i6i.  \d. 


3^-    44- 

WOODWORK.     Model.     A  fpecimen  of  parquetage  for 
flooring.       French,    modem.       (Marcellin,    Paris.) 
Square,  W.  12  in.     Bought  (French  Exhibition,  1844),  ids. 

3^-    44- 

WOODWORK.  Model.  A  fpecimen  of  parquetage  for 
flooring.  French,  modern.  (Marcellin,  Paris.) 
Square,  W.  18  in.  Bought  (French  Exhibition,  1844), 
\Ss.  id. 
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27.   51. 

WOODWORK.     Model.     A  fpecimen  of  parquetage  for 
flooring.       French,     modern.       (Marcellin,     Paris.) 
Square,  W.  iif  in.     Bought  (Exhibition  of  1851),  i/.  u.  9^. 


26.  '51. 

WOODWORK.     Model.     A  fpecimen  of  parquetage  for 
flooring.       French,    modern.       (Marcellin,     Paris.) 
Square,  W.  14!  in.     Bought  (Exhibition  of  1851),  i/.  is.  9^. 


2714.  '56. 

WOODWORK.  A  pilafter.  Lime  wood,  carved  with 
arabefque  ornament  in  relief;  ftyle  of  Louis  XIV. 
French,  modern  (by  Cruchet,  Paris).  H.  12  ft.  7  in.,  W. 
2  ft  2  in.     Bought  (Paris  Exhibition,  1855),  120/. 


WOODWORK.  A  pilafter.  Lime  wood,  carved  with 
arabefque  ornament  in  relief;  ftyle  of  Louis  XIV. 
French,  modern  (by  Cruchet,  Paris).  H.  12  ft.  7  in.,  W. 
2  ft.  2  in.     Bought  (Paris  Exhibition,  1855),  120/. 


1056.    44. 

WOODWORK.      Frieze.      Carved    wood.      Arabefque 
ornament.     French,  modern.     (Lianard,  Paris.)      H. 
7^  in.,  L.  2  ft.  2  in.     Bought,  8/. 
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5388.  's> 

WOODWORK.  Part  of  the  ramp  of  a  ftaircafe,  carved 
in  walnut  wood.  Scroll  work,  terminating  in  a  figure 
of  a  kneeling  faun.  German  or  Italian.  17th  century.  H. 
3  ft.  6  in.,  L.  4  ft.  7  in.     Bought,  la/. 

Cut  with  bold  curves  and  fcrolls,  of  which  the  furfaces,  though 
plain,  are  delicately  played  with.  Though  it  is  pierced  through  and 
feems  light,  the  whole  ftru£ture  has  all  the  ftrength  required  for  its 
deiti  nation. 


WOODWORK.     The  lintel  of  a  door.      Carved  teak 
wood.     Indian,  from  an  ancient  palace  at  Hangaru- 
kette,  in  Ceylon.     L.  7  ft.  9  in.    Square,  W.  6^  in.   Bought,  4/. 

It  is  carved  on  three  fides,  with  a  running  pattern  of  foliated 
moulding  of  late  claffic  or  renaiilance  chara£ler.  In  the  centre  of  the 
under  fide  a  fquare  panel  is  occupied  by  a  Runic  knot.  The  beam  is 
cut  out  fo  as  to  drop  into  the  uprights,  into  which  it  is  mortifed. 

There  are  no  peg  or  nail  holes.  The  work  is  probably  of  the 
17th  century.  The  claffic  chara<Ser  of  the  carving  is  probably 
traditional,  and  the  ftyle  dates  from  the  period  of  the  Macedonian 
conquefts. 

4900-    '59. 

WOODWORK.  Part  of  the  frieze  of  a  room.  Carved 
fir  wood.  Gilt  on  blue  ground ;  compartments  of 
fcroU-work  and  cupids.  Italian.  About  15CX:).  3  ft.  11  in. 
by  I  ft  4^  in.     Bought. 

7863.   '62. 

WOODWORK.     Part  of  a  frieze,  in  carved  wood.    Two 
groups  of  children  in  high   relief.      Italian.      i6th 
century.     L.  12  in.,  W.  5^  in.     Bought,  5/. 

F.  X 
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y%6%.  '62. 

WOODWORK.      Part  of  a   frieze,    in    carved    wood. 
Three   groups  of  children   in  high  relief.      Italian. 
1 6th  century.     L.  i  ft.  i\  in.,  W.  \\  in.     Bought,  5/. 


7416.  '60. 

WOODWORK.  A  bracket  Carved  cheftnut  wood. 
An  arm  of  a  feat  or  other  objeft  of  furniture.  Italian. 
15th  century.  H.  i  ft  5  in.,  W.  2f  in.,  L.  i  ft.  4  in.  Bought, 
i/.  4J. 

7415.  '60. 

WOODWORK.  A  bracket  Carved  wood.  Compofi- 
tion  of  two  dolphins,  foliated  ornament,  &c.  Originally 
a  trufs  or  bracket  to  fupport  a  ceiling  beam.  Italian.  1 5  th 
century.  H.  i  ft.  J^in.,  W.  i^t.  2  J  in.,  L.  i  ft  4  in.  Bought, 
i/.  4J. 


S19^^  ^59- 

WOODWORK.  Part  of  the  frieze  or  cornice  of  a  room. 
Carved  wood.  Ornament  of  dolphins,  Florentine 
lilies,  &c.,  in  blue  and  gold.  Italian  (Florentine).  i6th 
century.     H.  15^  in.,  L  7  ft.  i  in.     Bought. 


4899.   '59. 

WOODWORK.     Part  of  the  frieze  of  a  room  or  recefs. 
Carved  fir  wood.     Gilt,  on  blue  ground  ;  compart- 
nents   of  fcroU   work   and    cupids.      Italian.     i6th  century. 
3  ft.  II  in.  by  i  ft  4^  in.     Bought 
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88.  '64. 

WOODWORK.  Wood  carving.  Two  pieces,  gilt; 
being  portions  of  the  ceiling  of  the  Palazzo  Vecchio, 
Milan  ;  in  a  frame.  Italian.  i6th  century.  Frame,  L.  ijijin., 
W,  7^  in.     Given  by  J.  C.  Robinfon,  Efq. 

Thefe  are  fmall  fragments  covered  with  ftucco,  and  have  dropped 
from  panels  of  a  renaiflance  ceiling  divided  into  coffers  and  moulded 
with  elaborate  decorations.  For  fuller  details  of  fimilar  decoration  the 
reader  may  be  referred  to  the  cofUy  work  of  ProfefTor  Lewis  Griiner, 
^'  Frefco  Decorations  and  Stuccoes  in  Churches  and  Palaces  of  Italy, 
&c.,"  in  the  National  Art  Library.  A  number  of  the  drawings  pre- 
pared for  this  work  may  be  feen  amongfl  the  coUedions  at  South 
Kenfington. 

WOODWORK.  A  column.  Walnut  wood,  carved  and 
gilt;  the  capital  Corinthian,  the  fhaft  carved  in  ara- 
befque  ornament.  Italian.  Dated  1522.  H.  6  ft.  7  in., 
diam.  (>\  in.     Bought,  73/.  lOi. 

A  fupporting  member  of  a  doorway  or  chimney-piece.  This  is  of 
folid  walnut  wood.  Part  has  been  painted  in  preparation  for  gilding. 
The  arabefques  are  very  finely  defigned  and  cut.  Both  the  fide 
expofed  to  view,  and  that  which  has  lain  back  againfl  the  wall,  are  cut 
with  equal  care.  No  portion  of  any  cabinet  or  chefl  meant  to  fhow  the 
highefl  efforts  of  wood  fculpture,  among  the  finer  fpecimens  of  the 
Mufeum  colledion,  fhows  better  defigned  or  more  delicate  work.  Yet 
this  has  been  intended  for,  and  formed  an  a£hial  part  of,  a  large  com- 
pofition  of  an  architedlural  character. 


134-    '65. 

WOODWORK.  A  column.  Walnut  wood,  carved  and 
gilt ;  the  capital  Corinthian,  the  fhaft  carved  in  ara- 
befque  ornament.  Italian.  Dated  1522.  H.  6  ft,  7  in., 
diam.  6^  in.     Bought,  73/.  ioj. 

Companion  to  the  lafl  defcribed. 

X    ft 
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7861.  '6:2. 

WOODWORK.  A  pilafter.  Carved  wood.  Scriptural 
figures  in  high  relief.  Originally  a  portion  of  fome 
article  of  furniture.  Italian.  i6th  century.  H.  2  ft.  2  in., 
W.  3  in.     Bought,  7/.  lOi. 

7860.   ^6%. 

WOODWORK.  A  pilafter.  Carved  wood  Scriptural 
figures  in  high  relief.  Originally  a  portion  of  fome 
article  of  furniture.  Italian.  i6th  century.  H.  2  ft  2  in., 
W.  3  in.     Bought,  7/.  lOJ. 

8441.  '6^,. 

WOODWORK.  The  cornice  of  a  room.  Carved  pine 
wood.  A  compofition  of  large  pendent  modillions 
arranged  in  couples,  and  carved  with  mafks  and  feftoons  of 
fruit ;  between  thefe  the  frieze  is  decorated  with  cartouche 
panels,  the  foffit  has  cartouche  panels  and  pendent  bofles. 
Venetian.  About  1560.  From  the  Palazzo  Benfi  Ceccini, 
Venice.  H.  1  ft.  i  in.,  L.  78  ft.  6  in.  Bought  (Soulages 
Coll.),  50/. 

The  heads  are  alternately  thofe  of  children  fmiling  and  of  old  men 
crying.  It  is  worth  notice  that  the  wood,  fir  or  pine,  now  worn  to  a 
light  umber  brown  colour,  is  as  rich  and  cffeftive  left  unvarnifhed  as  if 
it  were  oak  or  walnut,  and  this  wood  better  preferves  its  lighter  colour, 
fo  that  the  carving  is  more  diftinguifhable. 

8442.  '^'i. 

WOODWORK.  The  cornice  of  a  room.  Carved  pine 
wood.  A  compofition  of  pendent  modillions,  and 
richly  carved  mouldings,  with  projefting  bofles  in  the  foffit. 
Venetian.  About  1570.  H.  17  in.,  L.  65  ft.  6  in.  Bought 
(Soulages  Coll.),  50/. 

Of  fimilar  chara£ler  to  the  laft. 


k 
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WOODWORK.  A  bracket.  Carved  and  gilt  wood, 
fupported  by  two  figures  of  mermaids.  Italian. 
About  1700.  H.  13  in.,  L.  12^  in.,  W.  6|  in.  Bought 
(Bernal  Coll.),  7/.  15J. 

WOODWORK.  A  bracket.  Carved  and  gilt  wood, 
fupported  by  two  figures  of  mermaids.  Italian. 
About  17CX:).  H.  13  in.,  L.  12^  in.,  W.  6f  in.  Bought 
(Bernal  Coll.),  7/.  15J. 

*68.    10. 

WOODWORK,  caft  of.  Plafter  reproduftion  of  a  door- 
way  of  pine- wood,  carved  in  relief,  with  interlaced  ferpent 
decoration.  Norwegian,  nth  or  early  12th  century.  From 
the  wooden  church  of  Sauland,  in  Norway.  H.  1 5  ft.  3  in., 
W.  6  ft.  3  in. 

The  original  woodwork,  of  which  the  Mufeum  contains  this  exa6l 
reprodufbion  in  plafter,  was  fent  to  Paris  for  exhibition  in  the  gallery 
of  the  "Hiftory  of  Labour,"  in  1867,  and  afterwards  lent  by  the 
Norwegian  Government  to  the  South  Kenfington  Mufeum. 

The  whole  is  a  tall  upright  round  arched  door-head  and  jambs.  The 
arch  of  the  door  has  a  curved  moulding  of  rolling  fcroll  foliage  of  Runic 
chara£ler,  fimilar  in  flyle  to  the  work  above  and  at  its  fides,  which  forms 
one  panel  or  furface  of  carved  pine  wood.  The  fubje<S  of  the  carving, 
which  is  completely  carried  out,  is  a  conteft  of  dragons.  Two  large  winged 
dragons  furmount  the  hips  of  the  arch.  Their  necks  intertwine  in  the 
middle,  and  their  tails  and  legs  defcend  in  bold  circular  convolutions  on 
the  fide  jambs.  Each  of  thefe  tails  is  gripped  in  the  &ngs  of  three  or 
four  other  ferpents,  which  continue  the  contortion  of  line  till  the  whole 
fpace  is  occupied.  Thefe  rings  or  knots  appear  decoratively  arranged, 
and  in  a  fymmetrical  order.  The  dragons  or  ferpents  are,  however, 
carefully  kept  diftindl  through  the  maze  of  folds  they  make,  and  the 
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a£lion,  fhape,  and  gradual  diminution  of  diameter  in  each  monfter,  as 
it  nears  the  tail,  can  be  traced. 

The  defign  is  of  the  fame  character  as  that  of  the  old  Anglo- 
Saxon  and  Iriih  jewellery  and  goldfmiths'  work,  and  of  the  ancient 
crofTes  and  monolithic  monuments  of  Ireland. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  a  wooden  church  of  fuch  workmanfhip 
{hould  have  been  deftroyed.  The  wood,  which  is  exadly  imitated  in  the 
painting  of  this  and  the  next  piece,  appears  to  be  pitch  pine,  but  is  a  large 
grained,  very  refinous  pine  of  another  icind,  the  pitch-pine  being 
unknown  in  Norway. 

The  wood  is  now  covered  by  a  refinous  varnifh,  which  time  and 
weather  have  drawn  to  the  fur&ce.  This  has  prote6led  it  efFedually 
from  rain.  Oak  would  have  perifhed  long  fince  in  fuch  a  climate,  and 
the  (ame  wood,  under  a  ibuthern  fun,  would  have  had  all  its  refinous 
properties  dried  and  burnt  up.  The  particular  wood  has  been  exadly 
fuited  to  the  requirements  of  the  work  and  place. 


•68.   II. 

WOODWORK,  caft  of.  Plafter  reproduftion  of  a  door- 
way of  pine-wood,  carved  in  relief,  with  interlaced  dragon 
and  ferpent  decoration.  Norwegian.  1 1  th  or  early  1 2th  century. 
The  original  is  from  the  wooden  church  of  Flaa,  in  Norway, 
demoliihed  in  1854.  In  was  exhibited  in  the  feAion  of  the 
'^Hiftory  of  Labour,"  in  the  Paris  Exhibition  of  1867,  ^'^d 
afterwards  lent  to  the  South  Kenfington  Mufeum  by  the  Nor- 
wegian Government.     H.  1 2  ft.,  W.  S^^  9  ^^• 

This  doorway  is  fimilar  in  chara£ter  and  in  defign  to  No.  *68.  10.  It 
is  of  the  fame  wood,  and  the  plafter  caft  of  it  is  coloured  in  the  fame 
way,  to  reprefent  the  original. 


Indian,  Chinefe,  Japanefe,  and  other  Oriental 
Wares. 


INDIAN. 

X,  or  Jewel  Cafket.  Carved  fandal  wood.  Indian 
(Mangalore),  modern.  H.  7  in.,  L.  14^  in., 
W.  loin.    Bought  (Exhibitionof  i8ji),  30/.  loj. 


547.  -6%. 

PANEL.    Sandal  wood.    Carved  with  foliage  \  Ahmedabad 
work.     Modem  Indian.    L.  i  ^\  in.,  W.  9  J  in.    Given 
by  the  Government  of  India. 

It  has  in  defign  Tome  refemblance  to  the  clofely  packed  foliage  of 
Burmefe  defign.  The  ground  bears  but  a  finall  proportion  to  the  orna- 
ment, and  is  difpofol  in  delicate  flat  patterns,  fo  as  to  contraft  with  the 
foliated  work  over  it. 


21.     52. 

CARD   Cafe.       Carved  landal    wood.       Iiiaian,  modern. 
4I  in.  by  3  in.     Bought  (Exhibition  of  1851),  iw. 


k 
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22.   'S2 


EGG  Cup.     Carved  fandal  wood.     Indian,  modern,    jf  in. 
f     by  if  in.     Bought  (Exhibition  of  1851),  12s. 


^3-    5^' 

FAN.      Carved    fandal    wood,    reprefenting   a   Peacock. 
Indian,  modern.      L.  i  ft.  5  in.      Bought  (Exhibition 
of  1 851),  14J. 


18.   'S2. 

BOX.      Carved    fandal    wood.      A  work-box.       Indian, 
modern.     H.  5  in.,  L.    io§  in.,  W.  7  in.     Bought 
(Exhibition  of  1851),  i/.  lis. 

Inlaid  in  ofbagonal  patterns,  white  in  oudine.  In  thefe  are  ftars  of 
fix  points,  each  point  of  three  pieces.  The  ftar  contains  a  hexagon  piece 
and  a  ftar  infide  that.  The  difficulty  involved  in  the  execudon  of 
marquetry  fb  minute  on  curved  furfaces  may  be  eftimated  by  the  con- 
fideradon  that  thirty-Ax  dies  go  to  make  up  the  entire  ftar,  and  that 
nine  ftars  are  infide  the  circumference  of  a  circle  an  inch  in  diameter. 


8881.    '63. 

PIPE-STEM.     Inlaid  Bombay  work,  with  amber  mouth- 
piece.    Modern  Indian.     L.  4  ft.  9  in.     Bought,  3/. 


20.    52. 

RACK,   or   Letter    Stand.      Sandal     wood,    inlaid    with 
marquetry.      Indian   (Bombay),  modern.      H.  4  in., 
L.  II  in.,  W.  3f  in.     Bought  (Exhibition  of  1851),  3/.  10s. 
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19.   52. 

BOX.    Carved  ebony.    A  writing  box.    Indian  (Rohilcund), 
modern.      H.  i\  in.,  L.   iij  in.,  W.  3^  in.      Bought 
(Exhibition  of  1851),  2/.  ioj. 


10.     5^2. 

BOX.      Lacquered  wood.     Cylindrical,  with  flat  cover ; 
incifed  ornament     Indian  (Sindh),  modern.     H.  3^  in., 
diam.  9^  in.     Bought  (Exhibition  of  1851),  i6j.  dd. 

The  decoration  of  thefe  Sindh  wares  has  fbmething  of  the  efFed 
of  marbled  paper.  This  is  produced  by  rubbing  fbft  fealing  wax  on 
the  parts  to  be  decorated,  and  the  motion  of  the  lathe  diftributes  the 
colour  in  the  way  fhown.  Parts  are  incifed  in  circular  ornaments,  ftars, 
&c.,  and  thefe  parts  combined  by  flowing  leaves  or  ftalks.  In  all  cafes 
thefe  follow  each  other  in  one  direftion,  the  direction  of  the  lines  is  never 
reverfed. 


n.    52. 

BOX.      Lacquered  wood.     Cylindrical,  with  flat  cover; 
incifed  ornament     Indian  (Sindh),  modern.    H.  3^  in., 
diam.  9^  in.     Bought  (Exhibition  of  1851),  i6j.  6^. 


12.    52. 

BOX.     Lacquered  wood.     Cylindrical,  with  hemifpherical 
cover ;    incifed  ornament.      Indian    (Sindh),  modern. 
H.  6 J  in.,  diam.  9  in.     Bought  (Exhibition  of  1851),  lu. 


^3-    5^- 

BOX.     Lacquered  wood.     Cylindrical,  with  hemifpherical 
cover ;    incifed   ornament      Indian   (Sindh),  modern. 
H.  6  in.,  diam.  8f  in.     Bought  (Exhibition  of  1851),  \\s. 


i 
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789.  '6^. 

WALKING  Stick.      Wood,   painted  and  carved,    with 
ivory  top  and  ferrule.     Modern  Indian  (Jodhpore). 
L.  3  ft.  (i\  in.     (Paris  Exhibition,  1867.)     Bought,  I2j. 

This  ftafF  is  a  fpecimen  of  the  fame  work  as  the  painted  wares  of 
Sindh  that  are  firft  turned  in  the  lathe. 

The  ftick  is  divided  by  fets  of  indented  rings  coloured  black,  and 
the  intervals  marbled  with  colours  in  irregular  wavy  lines,  produced, 
probably,  by  imparting  motion  not  to  the  brufh,  but  the  ftick. 

790.  '69. 

WALKING  Stick.     Wood,  painted,  with  ivory  top  and 
ferrule.      Modern  Indian  (Jodhpore).     L.  3  ft.  5  in. 
(Paris  Exhibition,  1867.)     Bought,  loj. 

In  this  inftance  the  whole  ftafF  is  marbled  in  one  continuous  fet  of 
lines,  running  down  in  the  fame  irregular  wavy  movement,  produced 
in  the  fame  way  as  that  on  789.  '69. 

791.  '69. 

WALKING    Stick.      Wood,    painted    and    inlaid    with 
ivory.     Indian  (Jodhpore).     L.  3  ft  4^  in.     (Paris 
Exhibition,  1867.)     Bought,  I2j. 

This  ftafF  is  of  the  fame  ware  with  black  rings  at  intervals  inlaid 
with  quatrefoil  flowers  and  other  forms  in  ivory. 

I.    *55. 

BOX.     Lacquered  wood.     Oblong ;  a  work-box.      Indian 
(Lahore),  modern.      H.  9J  in.,  L.   25  in.,  W.  13  in. 
Given  by  Her  Majefty  the  Queen. 

The  fur&ce  is  lacquered  and  painted  in  the  pattern  of  Caflimere 
fhawl  work.  The  main  tints  are  copper  green  and  vermilion,  on  which 
is  laid  filvcr  leaf.  The  running  patterns  are  then  drawn  with  a  reed, 
thick  green  pigments  added  in  the  parts  meant  to  be  covered,  and  the 
whole  lacquered,  by  which  procefs  the  filver  acquires  the  hue  of  gold. 
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This  work  is  made  at  Cafhmere,  Delhi,  and  Lahore.     On  the  lid  is  an 
Arabic  infcription,  ^'  By  order  of  Goolab  Singh  Bahadoor." 


BOX.     Lacquered  wood.     Oblong ;  a  work-box.      Indian 
(Lahore),  modern.      H.  8^  in.,  L.    18   in.,  W.   12  in. 
Given  by  Her  Majefty  the  Queen. 

Green  infide,  and  ihawl  patterns  in  vermilion  on  the  lid.      Infide 
are  trays  fimilarly  decorated,  blue  and  gold  are  added. 


3-    5^- 

BOX.     Lacquered  wood.      Decagonal,  with  raifed  cover. 
Indian   (Lahore),    modem.      H.  8   in.,  diam.    11   in. 
Given  by  Her  Majefty  the  Queen. 

The  top  is  hinged  and  faftens  with  a  hafp.  It  is  painted  in  concen- 
tric bands  of  green,  and  foliated  defigns  in  graduated  lake  are  painted 
over  thefe  colours. 

Box.  Lacquered  wood.  A  writing  box,  with  ftand  or 
tray,  containing  various  inftruments.  Indian  (Lahore), 
modern.  Box,  H.  jf  in.,  L.  11  ia,  W.  i\  in.  Tray, 
L.  14  in.,  W.  5^  in.     Given  by  Her  Majefty  the  Queen. 

In  this  piece  gilt  patterns  are  laid  over  blue,  green,  and  white  bands. 
Infide  are  metal  ink-boxes  for  inks  of  two  colours.  The  blades  of  the 
fcifibrs  are  hollowed,  fo  as  to  be  eafily  (harpened,  and  the  finger  loops 
are  one  in  front  of  the  other  and  pack  together  when  clofed. 


5-  '5^- 

BOX.  Lacquered  wood.  A  writing  box,  with  ftand  or 
tray,  containing  various  inftruments.  Indian  (Lahore), 
modern.  Box,  H.  3^  in.,  L.  11^  in.,  W.  3^  in.  Tray, 
L.  13I  in.,  W.  5f  in.     Given  by  Her  Majefty  the  Queen. 


I 
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6.  '52. 

BOX.    Lacquered  wood.    A  writing  box.    Indian  (Lahore)^ 
modern.     H.  2  in,,  L.   1 1  in.,  W.   2^  in.     Given  by 
Her  Majcfty  the  Queen. 


7-    5^' 


BOX.    Lacquered  wood.    A  writing  box.    Indian  (Lahore), 
modern.     H.  2  in.,  L.   loj  in.,  W.   2  in.     Given  by 
Her  Majefty  the  Queen. 


8.  '53. 

BOX.    Lacquered  wood.    A  writing  box.    Indian  (Lahore), 
modern.     H.  2  in.,  L.   6f  in.,  W.   i|^  in.     Given  by 
Her  Majefty  the  Queen. 


9-    5^ 


BOX.    Lacquered  wood.    A  writing  box.    Indian  (Lahore), 
modern.     H.   i^  in,,  L.  yf  in.,  W.  i^  in.     Given  by 
Her  Majefty  the  Queen, 


16.   '^z. 

BOX.  Lacquered  wood.  A  writing  box,  with  ftand  or 
tray.  Indian  (Rohilcund),  modern.  H.  of  Box,  2f  in., 
L.  I  of  in.,  W.  3  in.  Tray,  L.  14^^  in.,  W.  7^  ia  Bought 
(Exhibition  of  1851),  3/. 

The   central   cartouch   contains   in  Arabic  charaders  the    name 
"Khohcmdahn." 
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14.    52. 

CANE,  or  Stick  of  Office.     Lacquered  and  painted  wood, 
with  chafed  filver  knob  and  ferrule.     Indian,   modern. 
L.  4  ft.  6  in.    Bought  (Exhibition  of  1 8  5 1 ),  2/.  4J. 

This  is  Cafhmere  or  Lahore  work.  There  are  joints  at  intervals 
forming  bofles,  painted  with  green  and  red  flowers  on  a  white  ground. 
It  is  the  Arab  "  AflTar,"  a  ftaflF  held  by  the  leader  of  prayers  in 
mofques,  and  reprefents  the  rod  held  by  the  Patriarch  Mofes. 

785.  '69. 

BOX.  Circular,  with  domed  top.  Wood,  painted  with 
gold  and  colours  in  Perfian  ftyle.  Modern  Indian 
(Hyderabad).  H.  8  J  in.,  diam.  %\  in.  (Paris  Exhibition,  1 867). 
Bought,  2/.  1 5 J. 


786.  '69. 

CARD   Tray    on    foot.       Wood,   painted    with    Indian 
defigns.     Indian.     H.  5^  in.,  diam.  %\  in.     Bought,  2j. 


784.   '69. 

BOX  for  Letters.     Wood,  painted  in  gold  and  colours  with 
embofled   floral   defign.      Modern   Indian  (Kurmool). 
H.  7  in.,  L.  ij-l  in.     (Paris  Exhibition,  1867.)     Bought,  4/. 

Made  for  European  ufe.  The  decoration  is  fimilar  to  that  of  the 
Hyderabad  ware,  but  much  more  coarfe  in  execution.  The  defigns 
are  raifed  by  the  preparation  laid  on  as  a  foundation,  and  are  in  gold 
and  colours  on  a  green  ground. 


1 
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BURMESE. 


225.  '6s- 
lOOK.     Formed  of  1 2  leaves  of  thin  wood  covered 


with  lacquer,  the  writing  black,  the  ground  gold 
with  red  foliated  ornaments  and  figures  of  gods, 
enclofed  in  two  outer  boards  painted  red  with  g^It 
ornaments.  L.  21 J  in.,  W.  3I  in.  In  a  wrapper  of  a  coloured 
cotton  fabric  interwoven  with  flips  of  bamboo,  and  a  cotton 
bandage  1 2  ft  4  in.  in  length,  in  which  is  woven  an  infcription 
in  the  fame  charaAer  as  the  book.  Burmefe.  Bequeathed 
by  the  late  Mrs.  Boyd  Miller. 

1225.  '64. 

BOOK,  formed  of  1 6  leaves  of  thin  wood  covered  with 
lacquer,  the  writing  black,  the  ground  red  and  gold 
ornamented  with  medallions  of  birds.  Burmefe.  L.  21  in., 
W.  3^  in.     Given  by  Lady  Campbell. 

1226.  '64. 

BOOK,  formed  of  1 1  leaves  of  thin  wood  covered  with 
lacquer,  the  writing  black,  the  ground  red  and  gold 
ornamented  mth  medallions  of  birds.  Burmefe.  L.  ai^  in., 
W.  2^  in.     Given  by  Lady  Campbell. 


1227.   '64. 

BOOK,  formed  of  9  leaves  of  thin  wood  covered  with 
lacquer,  the  writing  black,  the  ground  red  and  gold 
ornamented  with  medallions  of  birds.  Burmefe.  L.  21^  in., 
W.  3|:  in.     Given  by  Lady  Campbell 
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1228.  '64. 

BOOK,  formed  of  14  leaves  of  thin  wood  coated  with 
lacquer,  the  writing  black,  on  red  and  gold  ground, 
enclofed  in  two  outer  boards  ornamented  with  birds  and  fun  in 
gold  lacquer  on  red  ground.  Burmefe.  L.  21 J  in.,  W.  3I  in. 
Qven  by  Lady  Campbell. 


CINGALESE. 

402.    54. 

~~  ASKET.      Ebony,    inlaid   with   ivory   in   fcrolls, 

flowers,  and  leaves ;  the  details  engraved  with  black 

lines ;  mounted  with  Hlver  corners,  hinges,  handles, 

and  clafp  of  chafed  and  pierced  work.      Oriental 

o        )•       '7th  century.     H.  3g  in.,  L.  yf  in.,  W.  4!  in. 

Bought,  8/. 

Fine  ivory  volutes^  and  floiiated  defigns.     It  has  filver  mounts  and 
occalional  ftar  heads  in  the  Eunc  material. 


38.  '68. 

CASKET,  oblong,  with  arched  top.  Wood  overlaid  with 
ivory,  carved  in  openwork  with  monfters  and  foliage. 
Modern  Cingalefe.  H.  6f  in.,  L.  8^  in.,  W.  5^  in.  Bought, 
15/.  15J. 

The  bafe  or  foundation  of  the  work  only  is  in  wood.     The  apparent 
furlace  and  decoration  belong  rather  to  the  defcription  of  ivories. 
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3678-    55- 

FAN.  Leaf  of  talipot  palm.  Circular,  mounted  on  a 
handle  of  painted  wood.  The  fan  decorated  with  fcroll 
ornaments  enriched  with  plates  of  mica.  Cingalefe,  modem. 
Diam.  of  fan,  2  ft.  9  in.,  L.,  including  handle,  7  ft.  Given  by- 
Captain  H.  L.  Layard,  Commiffioner  for  Ceylon,  In  the  Paris 
Exhibition,  1855. 

793.  '69. 

WALKING  Stick.      Sandal  wood,  carved  with    animals 
and  foliage.     Indian  (Ceylon).     L.  3  ft.  3  in.      Paris 
Exhibition,  1867.     Bought,  3/. 


JAVANESR 

1074.  '52. 
UP.     Carved   cocoa-nut  fliell.      Javanele,  modern. 
H.  7"^  in.,  diam.  4^  in.      Bought  (Exhibition  of 
1851),  6j. 


10733.     52. 

CUP.       Carved      cocoa-nut     fliell.       Javanefe,    modern. 
H.    6f    in.,    diam.    3f    in.      Bought   (Exhibition     of 
1 851),  6j. 
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SUMATRA,    PERSIAN,   &c. 

OX.  Bamboo.  Cylindrical ;  to  hold  lime  for  betel 
chewing.  Sumatra,  modern.  L.  6^  in.,  diam. 
I J  in.    Qven  by  the  Cryftal  Palace  Company. 

9H-  '53- 

BOX.     Bamboo.      Cylindrical ;    to    hold    lime    for    betel 
chewing.     Sumatra,  modern.     L.  7^  in.,  diam.  2^  in. 
Given  by  the  Cryftal  Palace  Company. 

964-  '53- 

BOX.     Bamboo.      Cylindrical ;    to   hold   lime  for    betel 
chewing.     Sumatra,  modern.      L.  7^  in.,  diam.  2  in. 
Given  by  the  Cryftal  Palace  Company. 

8496.  '6s. 

CASKET.  Wood,  inlaid  with  floral  ornament  in  mother- 
of-pearl  on  black  ground ;  the  lock,  feet  and  clamps  of 
gilt  metal  chafed.  Old  Perfian.  The  mounts  European. 
i6th  century.     H,  4^  in.,  L.  i2|-  in.,  W.  5  in.     Bought,  7/. 

The  decorations  ue  rudely  put  together.  The  box  ftands  on  a  fort 
of  plinth  with  chaled  metal  mounts,  probably  French  of  the  early  i8th 
century. 

929.  '53- 

CASE  for  a  Mirror,  with  lid.  Wood;  lacquered  and 
painted  in  various  colours,  with  groups  of  feated 
figures  in  oriental  coftume.  Perfian,  modern.  L.  8  in., 
W.  5i  in.    Bought,  1 5J. 
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7345-  '61. 

CALABASH.  Formed  of  half  of  a  double  cocoa  nut, 
carved  in  low  relief,  with  a  floriated  defign,  and  an 
infcription  in  Perfian  charaders.  Perfian  (?).  i  *i\  in.  by  ^\  in. 
Bought,  \l.  1 5 J. 

1263.  '55. 

TRAY.      Lacquered     work,    oblong   o6bagon.       Ancient 
Hindoo  (?).     i6th  or  17th  century.     L.    19^  in.,  W. 
10^  in.     Bought,  2/.  os.  5^. 

An  oblong  oAagon.  The  wood  is  left  bare  except  where  the 
decorations  are  painted.  There  is  a  band  of  rolling  foliage  round,  and 
animals  and  foliated  fcroUs  in  the  middle.  The  colours  are  dark  blue 
and  filver  glazed  or  lacquered  in  part^.  It  is  faid  to  be  ancient  Hindoo 
rather  than  Perfian,  to  which  ftyle  of  decoration  it  has  a  ftrong  affinity. 


155.    '66. 

COFFER.  Quadrangular,  with  bevelled  lid.  Wood  over- 
laid with  black  maftic,  in  which  are  embedded  bits  of 
mother-of-pearl  in  floriated  Oriental  pattern.  Probably 
imported  by  the  Portuguefe  from  India.  Perfian  or  Indian. 
i6th  or  17th  century.  H.  \d^\  in.,  L.  19  in.,  W.  io|- in. 
Bought,  8/.  %5.  5^. 


1527.  '71. 

MIRROR   Cafe.      Minute    marquetry   of   wood,  bone, 
and  metal.     Perfian.     About  1750.     7-|  in.  by  5^  in. 
Bought,  lOJ. 

In  this  piece  may  be  traced  the  defcent  of  the  Bombay  inlaid  work 
introduced,  according  to  Dr.  Birdwood,  into  Bombay  fince  the  date 
affigned  to  this  piece. 
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920.  '69. 

BOX,     Minute  mofaic  of  ivory,  white,  ftained   and  gilt. 
Modem  Perfian.     H.  6^  in.,  L.  iff  in.     (Paris  Exhi- 
bition, 1867.)     Bought,  14/. 

BOX.     Minute  mofaic  of  ivory,  white,  ftained  and  gilt. 
Modern  Perfian.     L.  2  ft.  3^  in.,  W.  9^  in.     (Paris 
Exhibition,  1867.)     Bought,  10/.  i6j. 

This  box  and  No.  920.  '69  are  ornamented  alike.  The  decora- 
tion is  laid  out  in  the  form  of  panels,  a  large  one  in  the  centre  and 
rows  of  oblong  panels  on  either  fide  at  right  angles  to  it.  They  are 
filled  with  minute  geometrical  patterns  inlaid,  chiefly  compofed  of  fix 
or  eight  pointed  ftars,  black  and  white,  on  a  gilt  ground.  The  work  is 
helped  out  by  delicate  painting  in  (hawl  patterns.  Corners  to  the 
panels  are  contrived  by  inlaid  triangular  dies  of  mother-of-pearl  much 
larger  than  the  reft  of  the  inlaid  pieces,  on  which  is  painted  a  rofe,  not 
conventionally  as  in  the  fliawl  work.  This  gives  a  garifh  look  to 
thefe  portions. 

923.  "69. 

WRITING-CASE.  Wood,  carved  with  birds  and  foliage 
in  low  relief.  Modern  Perfian  (Shiraz).  L.  8^  in., 
H.  i^  in.,  W.  i^  in.  (Paris  Exhibition,  1867.)  Bought, 
i/.  8 J. 

924.  '69. 

WRITING-CASE.  Wood,  carved  with  heads,  birds,  and 
flowers.  Modern  Perfian  (Shiraz).  L.  8^  in., 
H.  if  in.,  W.  i^  in.  (Paris  Exhibition,  1867.)  Bought, 
i/.  8 J. 

This  and  the  laft  number  are  of  box  or  other  hard  white  wood 
carved  in  relief  and  varniflied.  The  defigns  are  elegant  floriated 
running  patterns,  as  in  other  Perfian  borders,  &c.,  but  this  piece  con- 
tains on  the  top  two  portrait  bufts  and  figures  of  children  climbing  trees. 
The  cafe  draws  out  of  the  outer  box  that  is  feen,  as  in  the  papier  mache 
Perfian  writing  cafes. 

Y  1 


i 
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Lacquered  Wares. 


CHINESE 


4778.  '58- 
OX  and  Cover.     Red  lacquered  ware.       Circular ; 
ornamented  with  gilding.     Chineft:,  modem.      H. 
II  in.,  diam.  11  in.     Bought. 


The  top  is  ornamented  with  landfcapes,  each  within  a  line,  repre- 
fenting  a  fan  mount,  the  top  being  notched  to  fuggeft  the  plaits  of  the 
fan. 

47-  '52- 

BOX.     Carved  red  lacquered  work  ("  coral  lac  "),  repre- 
fenting   a   balket  of  flowers.      Chineie   or    Japanefe, 
modem.     H.  \\  in.,  L.  5  in.,  W.  4  in.     Bought,  %l. 

A  fpecimen  of  material  refembling  coral,  and  coloured  with  ver- 
milion, which  Is  made  up  with  the  vehicle  before  it  is  applied.  The 
difltnguifbing  ornament  is  a  Greek  fret.  Thefe  forms  are  cut  out  of 
the  folid  lac  amalgam. 

48.  'Si- 

TRAY.     Dark  red  carved  lacquered  work,  in  form  of  a 
leaf.     Chinefe  or  Japanefe,  modern.     5^  in.  by  5  in. 
Bought,  \l. 


49-    53- 
'RAY.     Dark  red  carved   lacquered   work.     Chinefe  or 
Japanefe,  modern.     f-J  in.  by  4I  in.     Bought,  \l. 
It  is  leaf-fhaped,  the  ground  fretted,  and  the  fibre  lines  left  fmooth. 
There  arc  air  holes,  as  if  fuch  a  box  was  intended  for  infers  or  ftllc- 


T 
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MATCH  Pot.     Iron  wood,  inlaid  with  raifed  marquetry 
of  mother-of-pearl,  coloured  woods,   &c.      Chinefe. 
H.  5  in.,  diam.  3^  in.     Bought  (Bernal  Coll.),  8/.  5 J. 

Several  materials  are  ufed  in  the  ornamentation ;  horn,  coloured 
fhells,  carnelian,  and  pebbles  of  different  colours,  forming  hawthorn 
branches,  birds  with  argus-eyed  tails,  &c.  The  inlaid  materials  are  let 
in  about  i-i6th  of  an  inch.     The  core  has  been  turned  in  a  lathe. 


35^   5^- 

TEA     Caddy.       Lacquered    work.       Black   and     gold. 
Chinefe,  modern.     H.  5f  in.,  L.    10  in.,  W.  71^  in. 
Bought,  i/.  xos. 

Decorated  with  fmall  figure  defigns  in  two  golds.  The  orange  gold 
laid  over  vermilion  ;  yellow  bronze  feet.  White  metal  tea-boxes  fitted 
infide. 


1224.   '64. 

FAN.    Sandal  wood ;  carved  in  openwork  deftgns.    Chinefe. 
L.  2a|-  in.,  W.  3^  in.     Given  by  Lady  Campbell. 

The  outer  members  are  pierced  only,  and  not  carved  as  in  Indian 
fans  of  this  fcale  and  in  this  material.  It  is  difficult,  however,  to  be 
decided  in  affigning  this  to  Chinefe  workmanihip. 


621.  '68. 

FAN.     Gold  lacquer.     With  figure  and  building  fubjeft. 
In  lacquered  cafe.     Chinefe.     L.  of  fan   11    in.     Cafe, 
L.  I2f  in.,  W.  3  in.     Bought,  3/.  ioj. 


f 
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JAPANESE. 

884.  '69. 

OX.  Gold  lacquer  work,  ornamented  externally  and 
internally  with  leaf  pattern.  Ancient  Japanefe. 
H.  2^  in.,  diam.  ^\  in.  (Paris  Exhibition,  1867.) 
Bought,  \il. 

The  ground  is  gold,  and  the  foliage  alfo,  but  very  delicate!/  relieved 
and  carefiilly  modelled. 


877.   '69. 

TRAY.    Gold  lacquer  ware,  ornamented  with  rock  and 
river    fcenery.       Ancient  Japanefe.       \'i.\    in.     fquare. 
H.  \\  in.      (Paris  Exhibition,  1867.)    Bought,  24/. 


822.  '69. 

BOXES.  A  feries  of  five.  Wood,  ornamented  externally 
and  internally  with  fliell-Zhaped  p^ntings,  tortoifes,  and 
bamboos,  and  embofled  lacquer ;  with  two  covers  and  ftand. 
Ancient  Japanefe.  H.  1  ft.  7|-  in. ;  12  in.  fquare,  including 
ftand.    (Paris  Exhibition,  1867.)    Bought,  112/. 

Thefe  boxes  fit  one  over  the  other,  and  the  decorations  confift  of 
feven  lai^  bivalve  Ihells,  feparated,  three  halves  {bowing  the  outfides, 
and  four  halves  the  infide.  The  infides  are  decorated  with  fcenes  of 
interior  domeftic  life,  figures,  rooms,  &c.  One  of  the  {hells  on  the 
ftand  is  partly  defigned  on  the  inftde,  pardy  on  the  fide  edge  and  on  the 
exterior,  fo  that  the  entire  Ibell,  which  has  no  additions  to  its  cxa3 
dimenfions  on  this  account,  is  drawn  as  if  it  had  been  on  a  film  glued 
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down  in  the  way  (hown.  It  is,  however,  drawn  like  the  reft,  the 
artift  having  chofen  this  voluntary  difficulty  in  executing  it.  The  forms 
of  the  (hells  are  in  {hallow  relief  of  lac  preparation. 


8^3.    '69. 

INKSTAND.  Gold.  Lacquer  ware;  embofled  ornament 
infide  and  out ;  containing  penknife,  Indian  ink,  metal 
bottle,  and  flab.  Ancient  Japanefe.  8^  in.  fquare.  (Paris 
Exhibition,  1867.)     Bought,  14/. 

4060.  '56. 

BOX.     Wood,  the  grain  in  relief,  with  raifed  lacquered 
work   and  incruftations   of  ivory.     Ancient  Japanefe. 
H.  5^  in.,  L.  15  in.,  W.  11^  in.     Bought,  1/  15J. 

The  wood  of  which  the  box  is  made  is  a  large  grained  pine.  It 
has,  by  fome  procefs  or  other,  had  the  foft  fibre  worn  or  picked  away 
from  the  hard  veiny  portions,  which  ftand  out  in  relief  in  their  natural 
waved  or  parallel  lines.  Perhaps  this  has  been  done  by  fteeping  the 
wood  in  the  water  of  a  running  ftream,  or  by  the  ufe  of  acids,  fo  that 
the  foiter  parts  have  been  worn  or  eaten  away.  A  clofe  infpedion 
feems  to  ihow  that  a  nail  or  other  blunt  implement  has  been  ufed  to 
pick  out  the  abraded  portion,  or  to  help  out  the  adion  of  water  or  acids. 

The  ornament  ftands  up  out  of  this  bold  natural  ground  work  in 
ftrong  relief.     The  fame  work  is  ufed  on  a  fmall  pipe-cafe. 

318.  '6t. 

TRAY  or  Panel.  Wood  covered  with  lacquer,  on  the 
infide  all  gold,  on  the  bottom  gold  objeds.on  black 
ground ;  in  frame  of  Japanefe  charader,  defigned  by  the  late 
Earl  Cadogan.  Ancient  Japanefe.  H.  of  panel  9^  in.,  W.  9  in. 
Given  by  Lady  Augufta  Cadogan. 

This  has  been  the  bottom  of  a  fmall  tray.  The  frame  is  of  wood, 
burned  with  a  hot  iron  into  fanciful  fhapes  after  the  pierced  work  that, 
not  unfirequendy,  forms  the  fupport  of  Chinefe  furniture. 
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893.  '69. 

BOX,  Wood,  carved  with  geometric  pattern  and  figure  of 
an  owl  on  a  tree  in  lacquer  and  mother-of-pearl,  con- 
taining four  fmaller  boxes  fimilarly  ornamented.  Japanefe. 
H.  5^  in.,  diam,  5^  in.     (Paris  Exhibition,  1867.)     Bought,  61. 

The  ground  is  diapered  with  a  regular  pattern  of  hexagon  ftars, 
Mrith  lines  running  through  from  point  to  point,  diagonally  and  in 
fquares,  like  the  wall  decorations  feen  in  the  fpandrils  of  arches  in  the 
fecond  pointed  ftyle  of  our  architedlure ;  in  Weftminfter  Abbey,  for 
example. 

On  this  is  laid  the  lacquered  decoration.  The  compofidon  and  the 
mother-of-pearl,  &c.  are  thick  enough  to  ftand  well  out  in  relief. 

628.  '68. 

CASKET.     Ebony.     Carved    with   landfcape  and  figure 
fubjeds,  and  mounted  in  gold  lac  and  ivory.     Japanefe, 
17th  century.     H.  8  in.,  L,  11^  in.,  W.  7f  in.     Bought,  140/. 

This  is  partly  made  up,  the  ftand  being  modern.  The  panels  are 
carved  in  ebony  in  low  relief,  and  in  the  Dutch  tafte  of  the  feventeenth 
centiuy. 

345  to  366^.   '6^, 

OPIUM  Pipe,  Cafe,  and  Pouch.  The  pipe  of  cane 
mounted  in  white  metal  with  gilt  ornament ;  the  cafe 
and  pouch  of  wood  varnifhed,  with  metal  ornaments  in  relief  of 
water  plants  and  infefts.  Modern  Japanefe.  L.  of  pipe  cafe, 
9f  in. ;  L.  of  pouch,  jf  in.     Bought,  4/.  4f. 

The  mouth  piece  is  of  bronze,  with  a  keylin  on  it,  inlaid  in  bronze. 
The  bowl  is  of  white  metal. 

The  box  or  pouch  is  of  palm  wood,  with  the  fibre  (bowing  as  in 
the  laft  piece.  It  has  inlay  of  metal  as  well  as  lac  work.  The  defign 
of  the  ornament  is  water  lilies,  the  leaf  of  rough  white  bronze,  and  the 
flower  of  pearl  fhell.     The  bamboo  pipe  cafe  is  fimilarly  ornamented. 
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It  is  formed  of  fediiions  that  make  up  a  tube,  not  quite  round ;  the 
pieces  are  joined  by  fibres  of  cane  as  fine  as  pack  thread,  which  alfo 
imitate  the  bamboo  jointings.  A  fmall  filver  box  is  alfo  attached  by 
filk  cords  running  through  the  lids  of  the  boxes,  which,  when  dropped, 
fhut  by  their  own  weight. 


878.    '69. 

BOX  (hexagonal).  Black  lacquer  ware^  with  gold  cane- 
work  pattern ;  infide  is  a  tray  of  gold  lacquer.  Modern 
Japanefe.  H.  i\  in.,  diam.  4^  in.  (Paris  Exhibition,  1867.) 
Bought,  8/. 

The  fides  return  at  each  angle  with  fmall  curves,  fo  as  to  indent 
the  angles. 

880.    '^. 

BOX.  Gold  lacquer,  formed  by  two  interfering  fquares, 
ornamented  with  a  landfcape  and  ftorks.  Modern 
Japanefe.  H.  2  in.,  L.  6 J  in.  (Paris  Exhibition,  1867.) 
Bought,  12/. 

The  fancy  of  the  artift  has  made  the  box  as  if  two  fquare  boxes 
partially  interfedled  each  other ;  the  top  of  one  is  flighdy  higher  than 
the  top  of  the  other  to  enhance  this  conceit,  not  uncommon  among 
the  Japanefe.  The  gold  ground  and  black  ground  of  the  decoration 
are  counter  changed  on  the  top  and  fides  of  the  (apparent)  two  boxes, 
as  if  one  had  borrowed  part  of  the  decoration  of  the  other. 


876.    '69. 

BOX  and  Cover.  Gold  lacquer  ware,  in  form  of  the  two 
halves  of  a  (hell,  ornamented  with  a  river  fcene. 
Modern  Japanefe.  L.  5^  in.,  H.  i^  in.  (Paris  Exhibition, 
1867.)     Bought,  12/. 

The  two  (hells  are  modelled  on  the  top  with  great  fidelity  to  nature. 
Like  No.  880.  '69,  the  two  (hells  and  the  boxes  below  appear  to 
interfeft  each  other. 
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881.  '69. 

BOX,  with  indented  corners.  Gold  lacquer  ware,  orna- 
mented with  landfcape  on  lid  and  medallions  on  fides. 
Modern  Japanefe.  L.  4  in.,  H.  if  in.  (Paris  Kxhibition, 
1867.)     Bought,  10/. 

Parts  of  the  decoration  are  litdc  fan  fliapes,  hearts,  oblong  fquares, 
&c.,  drawn  with  a  fine  line  on  the  gilt  fides.  Thefe  fhapes  are  kept 
black  as  the  ground  of  the  top  is,  and  landfcapes  are  drawn  on  them  in 
gilt  with  extraordinary  delicacy. 


882.    '69. 

BOX,  cyUndric.     Gold  lacquer  inlaid  with  mother-of-pearl 
leaves.     Modem  Japanefe.     H.   i\  in.,  diam.    2|-  in. 
(Paris  Exhibition,  1867.)     Bought,  2/. 


874.  '69. 

BOX  and    Cover.       Gold  lacquer    ware  with   flowers  in 
relief.     Modern    Japanefe.       H.   4I  in.,   L.    7^    in. 
(Paris  Exhibition,  1867.)     Bought,  6/. 


875.  '6^. 

TRAYS  (four).  Black  and  gold  lacquer,  with  exterior  cafe 
of  fimilar  material,  the  top  forming  another  tray,  orna- 
mented with  birds  and  foliage  and  fea-piece.  Modern  Japanefe. 
H.  4^  in.,  L.  5  in.     (Paris  Exhibition,  1867.)     Bought,  20/. 

The  whole  when  together  forms  a  minute  cabinet  on  a  fhaped 
ftand.  The  cafe  has  cufped  openings  at  the  fides  and  ends,  fhowing 
the  fittings  within.  The  trays  have  moulded  edges  and  raifed  rims. 
The  thicknefs  of  the  wood  can  fcarcely  exceed  one-twentieth  of  an  inch, 
and  the  lacquer  work  is  fine  and  delicately  worked  in  proportion. 
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8:20.  '69. 

REFRESHMENT  Cafe.  Wood,  coated  with  lacquer, 
containing  bottle  and  two  cups  cafed  in  wickerwork  and 
lacquer  trays.  Modern  Japanefe.  H.  8^  in.,  W.  S\  in. 
(Paris  Exhibition,  1867.)     Bought,  i/. 

Two  femicircular  pieces  connected,  like  hour-glafs  ftands,  by  bars, 
open  on  a  hinge  and  (how  fets  of  trays  on  one  fide.  The  two  upper 
contain  two  fmall  cups  of  porcelain  painted  with  blue,  and  covered 
outfide  with  fine  wicker  work.  Below  there  are  a  box  and  five  little 
trays,  filling  completely  the  lower  compartment.  Thefe  are  balanced 
by  a  bottle  covered  with  wicker  in  the  other  half  of  the  cafe.  When 
clofed  the  fides  or  lip  of  the  bottle  are  fo  placed  as  to  meet  the  two 
cups  on  one  edge  and  keep  them  in  place. 


821.    ^^^* 

CASK  Lozenge-fhaped.  Wood,  ornamented  with  lac- 
quer and  mother-of-pearl.  Containing  two  fets  of 
triangular  trays,  fome  lacquered  and  fome  varnifhed  Modern 
Japanefe.  H.  9  in.,  L,  10  in.  (Paris  Exhibition,  1867.) 
Bought,  2/. 

There  are  boxes  and  trays  in  this  cafe.  The  grain  of  the  wood  is 
(hown  in  fome  of  them  brown,  and  looking  like  teak,  very  finely 
polifhed  with  lac.  The  trays  are  fome  of  them  ftained,  fome  painted, 
and  all  polifhed  to  a  high  glofs.  The  unpainted  trays  have  gold  duft 
rubbed  by  fome  means  into  the  fibres  of  the  wood  fo  as  not  to  be 
rubbed  away  by  the  hand  polifhing  which  has  paiTed  over  the  whole. 


BOX.     Gold  lacquer  on  pearl  inlay.     Japanefe,  modern. 
H.  3  in.,  L.  15^  in.,  W.  3  in.     Bought,  10/.  10/. 

This  box  is  divided  longitudinally.  One  half  is  encnifted  with 
peacock  tinted  mother-of-pearl.  The  other  has  gold  lacquer  decoration 
on  powdered  gold  ground.     The  decorations  run  round  the  corners. 
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74-    54- 

BOX.     Wood,  lacquered,  black  ground,  and  raifed  gold 
ornament.     Japanefe,  modern.     H.  2^  in.,  L.  10  in., 
W.  8^  in.     Bought,  8/.  8/. 

280.  '65. 

BOX.  Black  lacquered  wood,  cylindrical,  with  pattern  of 
birds,  foliage,  &c.,  in  raifed  gold  and  filver,  faid  to  be 
intended  for  a  fpittoon.  Modern  Japanefe.  H.  1 5  in.,  diam.  7  in. 
Given  by  Her  Majefty  the  Queen. 

It  is  in  the  form  of  a  large  match-pot  filled  up  to  within  ieven 
inches  of  the  top.  Hawthorn  boughs  with  filver  blofibms,  flying 
ftorks,  &c.  form  the  decoration. 

BOX,  Cover,  and  Interior  Tray.  Black  lacquered  wood, 
with  foliated  pattern  in  dull  gold ;  a  red  filk  cord  is 
attached  by  two  filver  rings.  Modern  Japanefe.  H.  7^  in., 
L.  I3:J^  in.,  W.  12  in.     Given  by  Her  Majefty  the  Queen, 

282.   '95. 

BOX  and  Cover.  Black  lacquered  wood,  with  foliated 
pattern  in  dull  gold  ;  fcarlet  filk  cords  are  attached  to 
the  box  by  filver  rings.  Modern  Japanefe.  H.  3^  in., 
L,  16J  in.,  W.  4  in.     Given  by  Her  Majefty  the  Queen. 

A  fimilar  box,  No.  283.  '65,  has  been  transferred  to  Edinburgh. 

285.  '6s. 

BOX  and  Cover.     A  writing  cafe.     Black  lacquered  wood, 
with  foliated  pattern  in  dull  gold ;  fcarlet  filk  cords  are 
attached  to  the  box  by  filver  rings.     This  box  has  a  tray  with 
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a  fmall  flate  palette  inferted,  and  contains  twelve  ftrips  of  card- 
board of  various  colours ;  a  ftick  of  Indian  ink,  a  pencil,  and  a 
filver  inftrument  for  dropping  out  water.  Modern  Japanefe. 
H.  2\  in.,  L.  15^  in,,  W.  jf  in.  Given  by  Her  Majefty  the 
Queen. 

The  ftrips  of  card  are  for  writing  meflages  or  letters.  They  are 
ornamented  with  faint  defigns  dufted  on  in  gold.  They  are  cut  from 
(heets,  all  of  which  are  decorated  in  ftripes  for  this  purpofe.  The 
(heets  are  of  various  colours.  In  the  collection  of  H.R.H.  the  Duke  of 
Edinburgh  is  a  piece  of  paper  or  card  of  this  kind,  bearing  the  fignature 
of  the  Mikado,  done  by  his  own  hand. 

The  filver  water  bottle  is  the  fize  of  a  (hilling  piece  cufped  on  the 
edges.  The  handle  of  filver  a<5ls  as  a  plug,  and  can  be  prefled  in  to 
make  water  drop  out  to  moiften  the  Indian  ink  for  writing.  A  fimilar 
box  containing  packets  of  cotton  thread  (ilvered  and  gilt,  each  13  inches 
long,  has  been  transferred  to  Edinburgh.  Thefe  all  form  parts  of  the 
outfit  of  a  Japanefe  cavalier. 


286.   '65. 

BOX  and  Cover.  Black  lacquered  wood,  with  foliated 
pattern  in  dull  gold.  This  box  contains  a  tray  on 
which  reft  fix  fmall  knives  in  black  lacquered  wood  cafes  with 
dull  gold  patterns.  Modern  Japanefe.  H.  i\  in.,  L,  9  in., 
W.  4^  in.  L.  of  each  knife,  with  cafe,  7  J  in.  Given  by  Her 
Majefty  the  Queen, 

The  fteel  blades  are  extremely  (harp.     The  metal  is  not  equal  to 
that  of  which  the  fword  and  lance  heads  are  made. 


287.    ^65. 

BOX  and  Cover.  Black  lacquered  wood,  with  foliated 
pattern  in  dull  gold,  fcarlet  filk  cords  are  attached  to 
the  box  by  filver  rings.  This  box  contains  twelve  fquare  pieces 
of  card-board  of  various  colours  with  patterns  in  gold. 
Modern  Japanefe.  H.  i\  in.,  L.  9!-  in.,  W.  8  in.  Given  by 
Her  Majefty  the  Queen. 


i 
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288.  '(^s. 

BOX  and  Cover.  Black  lacquered  wood,  ornamented  with 
two  Japanefe  charafters  in  dull  gold,  attached  are  filver 
rings  and  green  filk  cord  bindings.  This  box  contains  two 
long  paintings  reprefenting  Japanefe  fcenery,  mounted  on 
embroidered  filk,  with  ivory  rollers.  Modem  Japanefe. 
H.  4  in.,  L,  12^  in.,  W.  5f  in.  Length  of  each  painting 
^i^^  in.,  W.  I  of  in.     Given  by  her  Majefly  the  Queen. 

The  rollers  drop  into  fmall  frames  or  loops  contrived  infide  for  the 
purpofe.  The  decorations  are  landfcape  fcenes  of  fifhing  villages. 
Thefe  are  executed  in  fibres  of  white  and  gold. 


^89.    *65, 

BOX,  Tray,  and  Cover.  A  lady's  drefTing  cafe.  Black 
lacquered  wood,  with  foliated  pattern  in  dull  gold,  and 
partly  covered  with  canvas  lacquered  in  red ;  fcarlet  filk  cords 
are  attached  to  the  box  by  filver  rings.  This  box  contains 
twelve  wooden  combs  of  various  degrees  of  finenefs,  partly 
lacquered  and  gilt,  two  brufhes,  refembliiig  fhaving  brufhes,  the 
handles  lacquered ;  and  two  twifls  of  filvered  and  gilt  paper 
ufed  as  hair  ornaments ;  alfo  ten  fets  of  thin  fquares  of  paper 
in  gilt,  decorated  with  colours  on  their  borders,  ufed  for 
decorating  the  hair.  Modern  Japanefe.  H.  7  in.,  L.  1 1  in., 
W.  9  in.     Given  by  Her  Majefly  the  Queen. 


ij8i.   '6^. 

BOX  and  Cover.  Black  lacquered  wood,  with  foliated 
pattern  in  dull  gold ;  fcarlet  filk  cords  are  attached  to 
the  box  by  filver  rings.  Modern  Japanefe.  H.  3^  in., 
L.  I  (}\  in.,  W.  4  in.     Given  by  Her  Majefly  the  Queen. 
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264.  '54. 

BOX.     Wood,  olive  green  lacquer,  with  birds  and  flowers 
in  raifed  gold.    Modern  Japanefe.    H.  3^  in.,  L,  6f  in., 
W.  6f  in.     Bought,  3/.  y. 


^65.  '54- 

BOX.     Wood,  red  lacquer,  with  raifed  ornaments  in  gold, 
&c.     Modern  Japanefe.     H.  4^  in.,  L.    i   ft.   6  in., 
W.  1 1  in.     Bought,  6/.  (>s. 


287,  287a.  '6^. 

BOWL  and  Cover.  Wood  lacquered ;  the  infide black,  the 
outfide  a  complicated  running  pattern  in  gold  with  brown 
tranfparent  colour.  Modern  Japanefe.  H.,  with  cover,  4^  in. ; 
diam.  9^  in.     Bought,  i/.  lyi.  6^. 

The  general  tone  of  this  decoration  refembles  that  of  rich  gilt  work 
or  tortoifefhell.  It  is  however,  from  the  method  adopted  in  its  decora- 
tion, beyond  anything  that  could  be  produced  by  mere  gold  on  lacquered 
(hell.  The  method  employed  is  difficult  to  underftand.  On  the  wood 
is  a  layer  of  geffo,  a  bed  of  fome  fine  plafter  or  pafte.  The  top  of 
this  is  a  horny  white.  Over  that  is  a  layer  of  black ;  over  the  black  is 
laid  gold  leaf,  and  over  the  leaf  is  a  rich  brown  tranfparent  lacquer. 
Thefe  appear  to  be  laid  on  the  fubftance  after  it  has  been  ftirred  in  a 
recurring  but  not  regular  pattern,  with  fome  fmall  blunt  tool.  The 
complications  of  the  patterns  appear  to  be  produced  by  the  a6tion  of 
this  tool,  traced  in  the  material  before  it  has  hardened.  There  is  not, 
ftri&ly  fpeaking,  a  pattern  in  it,  but  certain  falient  lines  and  twifts 
recur  at  intervals  as  if  the  action  of  the  hand  in  ftirring  the  mixture 
repeated  itfelf  in  a  rough  and  ready  way,  as  it  travelled  round  the  furface 
of  the  bowl. 

The  refult  is  a  wrinkled  and  indented  fur£ice,  which  might  alfo  be 
produced  by  chilling  the  material  rapidly  in  cold  water. 

Thefe  wrinkles  are  rubbed  down  and  the  falient  points  rubbed  off, 
(bowing  where  there  have  been  holes  with  brown  gilt  and  black  edges, 
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and  finally  a  white  centre,  or  a  black  centre,  according  as  one  or  more 
of  the  coat$  of  colour  have  been  rubbed  away  in  bringing  the  whole  to 
a  furface. 

Where  thefe  lumps  have  not  been  ground  do^vn  there  is  an  in- 
equality in  the  furface  gilded,  which  makes  the  brow^n  lacquer  lighter 
or  deeper  in  colour,  according  to  the  depth  of  theie  inequalities.  It 
refults  in  an  undeiinable  fplendour  of  colour. 


268.  '54 

BOX.     Wood,  covered  with  gold  avanturine  lacquer ;  hex- 
agonal.    A  toilet  box.     Modern  Japanese.      H.  ^\  in., 
diam.  3^  in.     Bought,  i/.  u. 

This  is  of  (imilar  make  and  refulting  richnefs  of  colour  with  the 
laft  defcribed. 


SADDLR  Part  of  a  fet  of  horfe  furniture,  in  27  pieces, 
confifting  of  faddle  and  ftirrups  in  gold  lacquered  ware, 
richly  decorated  with  gilding,  white  leather  faddle  flaps  with 
ftamped  devices  in  gilding,  and  fcarlet  and  white  filk  interlaced 
cords  and  taflels.  Modern  Japanefe.  Given  by  Her  Majefty 
the  Queen. 

The  faddle  tree  is  in  four  pieces,  the  bow  and  cantle  behind  are  in 
two,  and  the  two  pieces  along  the  back  are  morticed  into  the(e  at  each 
end.  The  mortices  are  not  glued,  pegged  or  nailed,  but  are  laced 
together  through  holes  contrived  for  the  purpofe.  By  this  means  a 
certain  elafticity  is  retained  at  the  points  of  junction  of  the  charader  of 
the  joints  of  bones  in  vertebrate  animals.  The  wood  where  thefe  holes 
are  made  is  protected  on  the  furface  by  ftrong  linen  cloth  glued  on  to 
increafe  its  tenacity.  The  ftirrup  leathers  pafs  through  flots  con- 
trived for  the  purpofe,  with  a  fpace  cut  out  on  the  under-fide  of  the 
tree,  that  the  ftirrup  leather  may  not  prefs  on  the  horfc's  back. 

The  ground  of  the  furface  is  lacquered  with  avanturine  of  duft 
gilding,  and  on  the  bow  and  cantle  are  peacocks,  partly  on  one,  partly 
on  the  other  fide  of  each  of  thofc  pieces.     The  forms  are  raifed  in  relief 
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and  opalefque  pearl  (hell  is  employed  for  infertion  to  reprefent  the  eyes 
of  the  tail  plumage. 

The  faddle  cloths,  &c.  are  of  ftamped  leather,  the  indented  parts 
forming  gilt  ornaments.  The  ftirrups  are  formed  to  hold  the  entire 
foot,  like  a  broad  flipper  rolling  up  over  the  toes  and  connected  by  a 
piece  of  metal  of  three-fixteenths  of  an  inch  thick,  pierced  and 
lacquered,  with  the  loops  of  the  ftirrup  flraps. 

This  metal  piece  is  laid  fo  that  its  edge  is  towards  the  rider's  leg, 
and  its  flank  tow'ards  that  of  the  horfe.  It  joins  a  rim  of  iron  or  bronze 
that  runs  round  the  wood  that  forms  the  ftirrup. 

All  thefe  parts  are  lacquered  as  the  faddle  tree  is,  and  with  the  fame 
peacock  figure.  The  head  of  the  bird  is  at  the  top  where  the  metal 
meets  the  wood,  and  the  rounded  toe  of  the  ftirrup  forms  the  breaft. 

Thefe  objediis  form  part  of  the  equipment  of  a  Japanefe  knight  or 
man-at-arms. 


364.    '65. 

SADDLE.  Part  of  a  fet  of  horfe  trappings,  in  27  pieces, 
confifting  of  faddle  and  ftirrups  in  gold  lacquered  ware, 
richly  decorated  with  gilding,  gilt  leather  faddle  flaps  with 
ftamped  devices  in  various  colours,  and  fcarlet  and  white  ftlk 
interlaced  cords  and  tafTels.  Modern  Japanefe.  Given  by  Her 
Majefty  the  Queen. 

This  faddle  tree,  and  the  ftirrups  belonging  to  it,  are  like  the  laft- 
defcribed,  except  as  to  the  decoration,  in  which  black  is  prominent. 
The  figuring  is  of  rolled  and  open  fcroUs  or  writings,  and  both  &ddle 
and  ftirrups  are  decorated  with  thefe  forms. 

The  faddle  cloths  are  of  black,  fliot  with  gold  in  rich  tiflfue,  and 
embroidered  with  a  dragon  in  thick  relief,  in  gold  and  colours. 


358.  '65. 

CUP.  Lacquered  wood,  thickly  inlaid  with  mother-of- 
pearl,  and  with  flowers  in  dull  gold  on  either  fide.  A 
long  handle  is  attached,  fimilarly  inlaid  with  mother-of-pearL 
Ufed  for  throwing  water  over  the  mouth  and  noftrils  of  a  horfe» 

F.  z 
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Modern  Japanefe.     H.  of  cup  4^  in.,  diam.  5  in.,  L..  of  handle 
2  ft.     Given  by  Her  Majefty  the  Queen. 

This  and  the  following  form  part  of  the  outfit  of  a  Japanefe  cavalier. 


359-  '65. 

CUP.     Black  and  green  lacquered  wood,  with    flowers  in 
dull  gold  on  either  fide.     A  long  handle   of  fimilar 
*  material  is  attached      Ufed  for  throwing  water  over  the  mouth 
and  noftrils  of  a  horfe.     Modern  Japanefe.     H.  of  cup  4^^  in., 
diam.  5  in.,  L.  of  handle  2  ft.      Given   by  Her    Majefty  the 
Queen. 


360.   '65. 

CANE.     Lacquered  wood,  thickly  inlaid  with   mother-of- 
pearl    and    mounted    in    filver.      Modern    Japanefe. 
L.  3  ft.  2  in.     Given  by  Her  Majefty  the  Queen. 


361.   '6^. 

CANE.     Lacquered  wood,  inlaid   with   mother-of-pearl ; 
with  fpiral  filver  band  and  filver  mounting.      Modern 
Japanefe.     L.  3  ft.  2  in.     Given  by  Her  Majefty  tlie  Queen. 


845.  '69. 

BOX.     Wood,  the  outer  cafe  coated  with  ftraw-work  ;    the 
lid    ornamented.       Modern    Japanefe.       H.    3^    in. 
L,   10^  in.,  W.  6^  in.     (Paris  Exhibition,  1867.)      Bought, 
4J.  5^/. 

This  box   and  the  eight   following  pieces  are  noticeable    for    the 
delicate  beauty  produced  by  the  ftraw  decorations. 
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The  ground  work  of  the  furfaces  is  of  fpUt  ftraw,  laid  out  into 
fquare  parquetry  of  one  and  half  inches,  or  lefs,  according  to  the  (ize  of 
the  box. 

This  work  is  in  the  natural  colour  of  the  ftraw ;  the  grain  runs  in 
each  panel  in  a  direction  at  right  angles  to  that  next  it.  The  orna- 
ments are  figures,  foliage,  birds,  &c.,  all  in  an  intarflatura,  or  rather 
mofaic,  for  it  is  planted  on,  not  let  into,  the  furface  of  ftained  ftraw ;  a 
rich  violet  purple  is  the  predominant  hue  in  the  fcheme  of  colour,  but 
the  birds,  foliage,  &c.  are  carefully  rendered  according  to  nature. 


846.   '69. 

BOX.  Wood,  the  outer  cafe  coated  with  ftraw-work ;  the 
lid  ornamented.  Modern  Japanefe.  H.  3^  in., 
L.  loj  in.,  W.  6^  in.  (Paris  Exhibition,  1867.)  Bought, 
4J.  5^. 


847.  '69. 

BOX,   fitted   with   five   drawers.       Wood,   covered   with 
ornamental  ftraw-work.     Modern  Japanefe.      5^  in.  by 
5f  in.     (Paris  Exhibition,  1867.)     Bought,  is.  2d. 


848.  '69. 

BOX,    fitted   with    five  drawers.       Wood,   covered   with 
ornamental  ftraw-work.     Modern  Japanefe.     4I  in.  by 
5^  in.     (Paris  Exhibition,  1867.)     Bought,  2s.  2d. 


849.  '69. 

BOX.      Wood,  the  outer  cafe  covered   with   ornamental 
ftraw-work.      Modern    Japanefe.      7^  in.  by   2\  in. 
(Paris  Exhibition,  1867.)     Bought,  3/.  "jd. 


z  » 
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850.  *69. 

BOX.      Wood^  the  outer  cafe  covered   with    ornamental 
ftraw-work.      Modem  Japaneie.      i\    in.    by    6|  in. 
(Piris  Exhibition^  1 867.)    Bought,  y.  3^/. 


851.  *69. 

BOX.  Wood,  the  outer  cafe  covered  with  ornamental 
ftraw-work ;  on  the  top  a  female  figure  in  a  garden. 
Modern  Japanefe.  11^  in.  by  8  in.  (Paris  Exhibition,  1867.) 
Bought,  5^.  9^. 

852.  '69. 

BOX.      Wood,  the  outer  cafe  covered   with    ornamental 
ftraw-work.       Modern    Japanefe,      %\   in.    by    6    in. 
(Paris  Exhibition,  1 867.)     Bought,  4J. 

853.  '^^. 

BOX.     Wood,  the  lid  is  covered  with  ornamented  ftraw- 
work.      Modern  Japanefe.     8 J  in.  by  6  in.       (Paris 
Exhibition,  1867.)     Bought,  4J. 


SCREEN.  Six  leaves,  the  frame  of  black  lacquered  wood 
with  gilt  metal  mountings ;  the  leaves  covered  with  white 
paper,  with  cloud-like  pattern  in  dull  gold ;  in  each  leaf  is  a 
panel  of  fplit  cane  work.  Modern  Japanefe.  H.  5  ft.  1 1  in., 
W.  13  ft     Given  by  Her  Majefty  the  Queen. 

Each  leaf  has  a  blind  made  of  fine  cane  fibre  fewn  together.     This 
is  to  allow  free  paflage  to  air. 
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278-  '65. 

TRAY.     Black  lacquered  wood  with  flowers  In  dull  gold. 
Modern  Japanefe,    L.  2  ft.  6  in.,  W.  i  ft.  7  in.     Given 
by  Her  Majefty  the  Queen. 

Hawthorn  fprigs,  with  (liver  bloflbms,  and  other  portions  in  gold. 

281.   '54. 

BASKET  and  Cover.     Bamboo  wicker-work,  with  nufed 
handle.      Modern  Japanefe.      H.  4}  in.,  diam.  3^  in. 
Bought,  4f. 

278.  *54. 

BASKET  and  Cover.     Bamboo  wicker-work.     Flat,  tray- 
fhaped.      Modem  Japanefe.      H     2f  in.,   W.  9  in. 
Bought,  4r. 

BASKET  and  Cover.      Bamboo  wicker-work.     Modem 
Japanefe.     H.  4^  in.,  diam.  7  in.     Bought,  4;. 


280.  *54. 

BASKET.     Bamboo  wicker-work,  with  r^fed  handle ;  two 
compartments,  with   cover.     Modern  Japanefe.      H. 
8^  in.,  diam.  6  in.     Bought,  5/. 


282.  '54. 

BASKET  and   Cover.     Bamboo  wicker-work;  fpherical; 
with  raifed  handle.      Modern  Japanefe.     H.  4f  in., 
diam.  4  in.     Bought,  4;. 
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^83.  '54- 

BASKET  and  Cover.      Bamboo  wicker-work.      Modern 
Japanefe.     H.  2^  in.,  diam.  jf  in.     Bought^  4J. 


^84.    54. 

BASKET.     Bamboo  wicker-work.    Modern  Japanefe,    H. 
if  in.,  diam.  4  in.     Bought,  4J. 


TRAY.        Lacquered    work.      Quatrefoil     fhape;     black 
ground,  inlaid  with  mother-of-pearl.    Modem  Japanefe. 
L.  1 1}  in.,  W.  9  in.     Bought,  5/. 


34-     5^- 

TRAY  or  Saucer.     Lacquered  work.     Red  ground   with 
gold    foliage.      Modern    Japanefe.       Diam.     4^    in. 
Bought,  5/. 


36.  '5^- 

TRAY.     Lacquered   work.     Circular ;    black    and    gold. 
Modern  Japanefe.     Diam.  7^  in.     Bought,  55. 


50.    52 


TRAY.     Avanturine  lacquered  work.     With    raifed  gold 
foliage   and  birds.      Modern   Japanefe.        i^|.    in,   by 
I  if  in.     Bought,  15J. 


APPENDIX. 


HE  CORONATION   CHAIR. 

This  chair  is  of  oak,  with  ftraight  fupports  and  (ides, 

flat  feat,  and  gable  back.   The  (ides,  arms,  and  back  are 

decorated     with    carved    woodwork    of    archttei^onic 

charaifler. 

The  back  riles  into  a  crocketcd  gable  with  pinnacles  at  each  fide 

and  the  arms  curving  downwards,  the  panelling  is  plain,  and  below 

the  feat  are  light  open  quatrefbils  to  let  the  ftone  be  feen  through  them. 

The  ouifide  of  the  arms  or  fides  is  panelled  in  four  narrow  cufped  arches 

like  window  lights  of  the  beginning  of  the  i  ith  century.     It  is  made  of 

oak,  faftened  tt^ether  with  pins  and   has  been  covered  with  a  coat  of 

plafler  (geflb),  which  was  afterwards  gilded. 
Two  little  leopards,  to  be  noticed 

prefently,    probably     fuimounted    the 

two  pinnacles,  of  which  we  ftill  fee 

remains  on  either  fide,  or  they  might 

be  intended  as  refts  for  the  hands,  and 

placed  at  the  extremity  of  the  arms. 

The  arms  themfelvcs  may  have  been 

moulded,  but  they  are  covered  with  a 

fluffed  canvas  padding.     The  corona- 
tion ftone  is  feen   through   quatrefoil 

openings  below  the  feat.     Mr.  Burges 

confiders  that  circles   of  gilded   glafs 

were  inferted  in  the  circular  panels,  but 

this    feems    doubtfiil,    owing   to    the 

Ihallownefs  of  the  mouldings.    "  There 

can  be  no  doubt  but  that  fome  fort  of 

ornament  was  applied  to  the  pediment 

juft   below  the  crockets   ....   frum  what  remains   of  the   plafler 
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ground."  Mr.  Surges  is  inclined  Co  give  the  preference  to  a  moiaic 
of  differently  coloured  glafe,  ornamented  on  its  upper  fiirface  w^ith  gilding. 
Gilding  and  painted  decoration,  however,  feem  more  probable  than  any 
inferted  material  requiring  a  bed  of  cement  in  addition  to  its  own  thick- 
nefs.  *^  In  this  inftance  the  pattern  would  appear  to  have  been  a 
fucceffion  of  parallelograms  touching  each  other,  but  with  the  angles 
cut  oiF  ib  as  to  aiFord  fpace  for  triangular  "  panels  of  a  different  colour. 

The  gilding  has  been  done  in  the  Italian  manner,  as  we  may  fee  it 
in  numerous  inftances  in  the  great  gilded  coiFers  in  the  Muleum.  Moft 
of  it  is  irretrievably  gone. 

A  fort  of  diaper  of  quatrefoils  filled  with  figures,  grotesques,  &c. 
and  a  figure  of  a  fitting  king  occupied  the  back  and  infide  of  the  arms, 
&c. ;  but  moil  of  this  is  now  deftroyed.  ''  The  figure  probably 
reprefented  a  king  feated,  his  feet  refling  on  a  lion*  The  firont  of  the 
throne  (of  this  king)  is  panelled,  and  the  panels  filled  with  foliage.  The 
cufhion  on  which  he  is  feated  is  diapered  in  lozenges,  while  the  back 
exhibits  a  feries  of  quatrefoils  conneded  by  pellets."  ^ 

The  chair  refls  on  four  fitting  lions  connected  by  a  flat  fi:ame  of 
four  bars  of  wood,  which  fland  on  the  floor. 

The  lions  are  modern  work. 

Curious  hiflorical  notices  are  given  of  this  chair  by  Mr.  W.  Burges 
in  Sir  G.  Scott's  Weflminfler  Abbey.  He  tells  us,  on  the  authority 
of  Mr.  Hunter,  who  publifhed  his  refearches  in  the  Archaeological 
Journal,  that  "At  the  beginning  of  Augufl  1296,  Edward  the  Firfl 
vifited  the  Abbey  of  Scone,  where  the  kings  of  Scotland  had  always 
been  crowned,  and  where  he  found  the  '  fatal  flone '  or  ^  flone  of 
deftiny*  enclofed  in  a  chair."  No  flone  ever  had  fuch  a  ^vonderfiil 
hiflory.  It  was  faid  to  be  the  identical  flone  upon  which  Jacob's  head 
refled  when,  at  Bethel,  ^^  he  tarried  all  night  becaufe  the  fun  was  fet ; 
and  he  took  of  the  flones  of  that  place  and  put  them  up  for  his  pillows  " 
(Gen.  xxviii.).  This  ilony  pillow,  fo  pregnant  with  revelations  of  the 
future,  was  faid  to  have  travelled  to  Egypt,  and  from  Egypt  to  Spain^ 
then  to  Ireland,  and  thence  to  Scotland.  King  Kenneth  caufed  the 
following  diflich  to  be  engraved  upon  it :  — 

'^  Ni  fallat  fatum,  Scoti  quocunque  locatum 
Invenient  lapidem  regnare  tenentur  ibidem." 

Till  fates  prove  falfe,  wherever  placed. 
This  flone  they  find,  Scots  needs  mufl  reign. 


*  Gleanings  from  Wcilminfter  Abbey,  p.  123. 
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A  prophecy  which  was  fulfilled,  according  to  (bme,  when  James  I. 
was  called  to  rule  over  the  whole  ifland.  ^^  There  is  a  rectangular  groove 
I  ft.  2  in.  by  9  in.  on  the  upper  furface,  which  9iay  probably  have  re- 
ceived an  engraved  plate  of  metal.'*  •  •  .  ^^  In  the  eyes  of  Edward  it  was 
both  a  precious  relic  and  an  emblem  of  fovereignty  which  it  was  moft 
defirable  to  remove  from  the  eyes  of  the  Scottiih  people,  and  accordingly 
it  was  removed,  for  ihortly  after  his  vifit  feveral  inventories  make  men- 
tion of  ^  una  petra  magna  fuper  quam  reges  Scociae  folebant  coronari.' 
As  to  what  became  of  the  original  chair  the  documents  give  us  no 
information,  but  we  do  know,  thanks  to  Mr.  Hunter,  pretty  accurately 
the  hiftory  of  the  prefent  one." 

^^  It  appears  that  the  king  intended,  in  the  firft  inftance,  to  make  the 
chair  in  bronze,  and  that  Adam,  the  king's  workman,  had  adually 
begun  it.  Indeed  fome  parts  were  even  finiflied,  and  tools  bought  for 
the  clearing  up  of  the  cafting.  However,  the  king  changed  his  mind, 
and  we  have  accordingly  looj.  paid  for  a  chair  in  wood,  made  after  the 
fame  pattern  as  the  one  which  was  to  be  caft  in  copper.  Alfo  13/.  \d. 
for  carving,  painting,  and  gilding  two  fmall  leopards  in  wood,  which 
were  delivered  to  Mafter  Walter,  the  painter,  to  be  placed  upon  and  on 
either  fide  of  the  chair  made  by  him.  The  wardrobe  account  of  the 
29th  Ed.  I.,  fliows  that  Mafter  Walter  was  paid  i/.  191.  ^d.  ^  for 
making  a  ftep  at  the  foot  of  the  new  chair,  in  which  the  Scottiih  ftone 
is  placed ;  and  for  the  wages  of  the  carpenters  and  of  the  painters,  and 
for  colours  and  gold  employed,  and  for  the  making  a  covering  to  cover 
the  faid  chair.' " 

There  is  an  entry  by  a  contemporary  hand  in  the  inventory  of  the 
laft  year  of  Edward's  reign  :  ^^  Mittebatur  per  preceptum  regis  ufque 
Abbathium  de  Weftmonafterio  ad  afledendum  ibidem  juxta  feretrum  Sti 
Edwardi  in  quadam  cathedra  lignea  deaurata  quam  Rex  fieri  precepit 
(ut  reges  Angliae  et  Scociae  infra  (ederent  die  coronationis  eorundem)  ad 
perpetuam  rei  memoriam"  ...  In  a  certain  gilded  chair  which  the  King 
had  made  that  the  Kings  of  England  ahd  Scotland  might  fit  thereon  on 
the  day  of  their  coronation.  Mr.  Burges  thinks  it  probable  that  the 
chair  was  ufed  by  the  prieft  celebrating  at  St.  Edward's  altar.' 

In  1328,  July  I,  there  is  a  royal  writ  ordering  the  abbot  to  deliver 
up  the  ftone  to  the  fherifF  of  London,  to  be  carried  to  the  queen- 
mother.     It  never  went,  however. 

The  chair  has  been  ufed  on  all  occafions  for  the  ceremonies  of 
coronation.  Mary,  however,  is  fiud  to  have  ufed  another  chair,  ft  ill 
remaining,  a  curule  chair  in  the  Italian    form,  covered  with   purple 

*  Hunter,  Arch.  Journ.  xiii.  quoted  ib. 
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velvet,  fent  to  her  fpecially  by  the  Pope,  which   is  preferved  at  Win- 
chefter.' 

The  coronation  chair  is  ftill  preferved  in  the  chapel  of  St.  Edmund 
along  with  the  ihield  and  the  tree  of  the  (addle  of  Henry  V.  This 
laft  relic,  however,  is  not  to  be  feen  there  at  prefent  (1872).  It  is  to 
be  hoped  that  it  has  not  been  broken  up. 


WARDROBE  or  hanging  clofct,  in  walnut  wood,  belong- 
ing to  Mr.  J.  E.  Millais,  R.A.      Exhibited   in    the 
South  Kenfington  Mufeum. 

This  prefs  or  clofet  is  7  feet  3  inches  high,  by  6  feet  2  inches 
(cornice  meafure).  It  is  clofed  by  two  doors,  panelled  and  decorated 
with  balufter-ihaped  pilafters  and  fmall  niches,  crowned  by  an  archi- 
tedural  cornice,  and  ftands  on  a  fquare  plinth. 

The  centre  and  fides  of  the  front  are  formed  into  three  piiaflers, 
contradling  and  expanding  in  bold  angles.  The  wider  portions  have 
fquare  collars,  like  the  ftair  balufters  of  the  date  of  Elizabeth  or 
James  I.,  1 590-1620  ;  in  one  or  two  places  are  wreaths  an  inch  in 
diameter,  formed  by  three  fmall  acanthus  leaves,  carved  in  relief  on  the 
flat  collars.  On  the  tops  of  the  balufters  reft  flying  brackets  of  acanthus 
carving,  which  bulge  and  return  under  the  cornice.  The  cornice 
extends  feven  inches  from  the  fide  oudines,  and  three  beyond  the  bafe 
oudine.  The  upright  panels  are  two  fyftems  of  flat  niches,  their  fmall 
fide  columns  refting  on  carved  acanthus  brackets.  There  are  two 
niches  a  litde  above  the  centre,  nine  inches  high,  with  pedeftals  in 
which  pegs  remain,  and  in  which  fliould  ftand  figures  cut  in  box  or  pear 
wood.^  Above  thefe  niches  are  two  fmaller,  not  quite  fix  inches  high, 
and  ranging  with  thefe,  over  the  three  pilafters,  are  three  others.  They 
are  all  rather  panelled  recefles  than  niches,  funk  to  fuch  a  depth  as  to 
flielter  figures  completely.  There  is  no  appearance  of  fuch  figures 
having  been  adually  placed  in  either  of  thefe  five  niches.  The  fides 
are  divided  by  light  raifed  mouldings  into  redlangles  of  various  fhapes. 

The  furface  of  the  wood  fuggefts  an  earlier  date  for  the  execution 
of  the  piece  than  that  of  the  early  feventeenth  century,  but  on  careful 
examination  there  feems  no  fuflicient  reafons  to  queftion  the  authen- 
ticity of  this  attribution.     The  metal  work  of  the  lock  is  finely  chafed. 


3  "  Regal  Records,"  by  J.  R.  Planche,  p.  61 . 

<  Richardfon,  in  his  dcfcription  of  this  piece,  fuggefts  filver,  without  giving  reaibns. 
ivories  are  not  common  in  luch  pofitions,  and  the  general  unity  and  confiftency  of 
the  whole  are  in  favour  of  wood. 
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It  has  been  figured  by  Richardfon,  in  his  ManHons,  and  is  faid 
to  have  come  from  Theobalds,  which  would  give  it  the  date  cir. 
1620,  at  which  time  Theobalds  was  exchanged  by  King  James  I. 
for  Hatfield  with  Robert,  Earl  of  Salifbury,  fuccefTor  to  Burleigh,  when 
it  became  a  Royal  palace.  Theobalds  was,  however,  taken  down  and 
the  furniture  and  the  materials  fold  in  1650,  that  the  purchafe-money 
might  be  divided  among  the  foldiers  of  the  Commonwealth.* 

It  was  the  property  of  Mr.  Mackinlay  when  figured  by  Richardfon. 


NAPKIN  Prefs.  Of  carved  oak,  in  the  Elizabethan 
ftyle,  with  a  drawer  and  ftand,  fupported  on  gadrooned 
acorn  legs  and  bafe.  Belonging  to  the  colleAion  of  Colonel 
Meyrick. 

It  would  not  be  eafy  to  fhow,  in  fo  fmall  a  compafs,  any  fpecimen  fo 
charaderiflic  of  its  day  as  this  unpretending  piece  of  furniture — meant, 
however,  for  the  hall,  not  for  the  ufe  of  the  pantry.  The  framework 
of  the  prefs  is  formed  by  two  fquare  fluted  pilaflers  ending  in  acorn 
knobs,  with  crofs-piece  to  hold  the  fcrew.  It  is  heavily  loaded  with 
pierced  fcroU-work  in  pedimental  form.  Below  is  a  drawer  nearly 
fquare,  with  front  carved  all  over,  but  not  deeply.  This  flands  on  a 
table,  with  curved  gadrooned  or  ribbed  front  projecting  boldly  out  be- 
yond the  fquare  drawer,  and  fupported  on  turned  acorn  legs,  the  acorns 
reverfed,  and  ribs  projecting  down  the  furface  of  the  cup;  pierced 
angle-pieces  of  fcroll-work  are  conneded  with  the  lower  fupports. 
The  upper  frame  and  fcrew  are  neat  and  quiet,  with  delicate  fpiral 
and  upright  lines  proper  to  each.  The  maffive  centre  and  folid  fupports 
all  fuggefl  the  very  ideal  of  one  of  the  gable  or  pedimental  compofitions 
fo  pi£turefquely  fet  to  crown  the  courts  or  fronts  of  Burleigh  Houfe, 
Blickling  Hall,  Montacute  Houfe,  the  Oxford  Schools,  or  the  heavy 
old  furniture  of  Berkeley  CafUe,  and  the  many  houfes  of  the  period, 
fome  one  or  more  of  which  will  occur  to  the  reader.  ,  It  exem- 
plifies for  its  flyle  that  connexion  between  architecture  and  furniture 
which  all  influential  flyles,  while  they  lafled,  feem  to  have  imprefTed 
on  furniture-makers  or  defigners.  Often  this  connexion  fuggefts  the 
want  of  fenfe  of  propriety  in  furniture,  and  due  adjuflment  of  purpofe 
and  material ;  but  occafionally  the  alliance  gives  us  happy  and  interefting 
refults. 


*  What  remained  of  Theobalds  was  taken  down    by  G.  Prefect,  Efq.,  the  pro- 
prietor, in  1765. — "  Gentleman^s  Magazine,**  xlii.  p.  173, 
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CLOCKCASE,  of  walnut  wood^  with  carved  angle  orna- 
ments and  figures.  On  the  top  is  a  fmall  organ  front 
concealing  the  mufical  apparatus  of  the  clock.  Of  the  laft  cen- 
tury. Belonging  to  Colonel  Meyrick,  and  exhibited  in  the 
South  Kenfington  Mufeum. 

The  bafe  of  the  cafe  is  about  two  feet  fquare,  and  of  polifhcd 
walnut-wood,  without  marquetry.     It  fai^in  with  a  bold    moulding,  on 
the  angles  of  which  are  feated  figures,  carved  in  full  relief  and  gilt ; 
Apollo  and  Diana.     The  central  portion  is  three  feet  (even  high  and 
forms  the  door,  infide  which  is    the    fpace  for  the  vibration  of   the 
pendulum.      It  is  filled  with  looking-glafs  of  bevilled  Vauxhall  glafs, 
ihaped  into  broken  curves  at  the  top  ;    dragons  carved  and    gilt  are 
on  the  angles,  correfponding  to  the  two  figures  at  the    bafe.       The 
upper  clockcafe  forms  a  fquare   with  top  and  bafe,  ihaped  out  into 
broken  curves,  with  bold  mouldings  round  all  the  fides.     On  the  angles 
are  fmall  detached  wooden  columns ;    thefe  fupport  a  group    of  gilt 
figures  on  the  top.      Two,  Diana  and  Apollo,  fland  on    the  angles 
immediately  over  the  column  caps,  and  over  the  fitting  figures  of  the 
fame  perfonages  on  the  bafe. 

The  top  is  arranged  with  groups  of  fmall  pipes,  in  the  manner  of 
an  organ  front,  crowned  by  three  figures,  fmaller  than  thofe  of  Apollo 
and  Diana,  two  reprefenting  Fame  and  one  Time. 

The  figures  are  taken  from  well-known  ftatues,  fuch  as  the  Apollo 
Belvidere,  and  are  admirably  defigned  and  carved. 

The  clock  face  bears  fix  dials ;  the  largefl  is  marked  with  twenty- 
four  hours,  and  a  dark  plate  turning  with  the  hour-hand  covers  the 
night  hours.  Various  aflronomical  changes  are  indicated  by  the  other 
dials. 

The  whole  piece  flands  between  eight  and  nine  feet  in  height,  and 
is  a  good  example  of  the  furniture  of  the  time  of  Anne,  which  was 
defigned  for  large  halls  or  corridors,  from  which  fuites  of  rooms  opened, 
and  in  which,  therefore,  it  could  be  feen  from  fbme  diflance.  The  finifh 
of  the  work,  however,  bears  the  clofefl  infpedlion. 


THE  SPEAKER'S   COACH.      Carved  oak,    gilt,   with 
painted  panels. 

This  is  the  oldefl  carriage,  probably,  flill  in  a  condition  for  ufe,  in 
England.      It  is  carved  in  the  flyle  of  the  middle  of  the  17th  century. 
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The  body  rcfts  on  two  maffive  bearers  carved  into  groups  in  the 
round.  Jupiter,  Neptune,  London  bearing  a  rude  model  of  the  Tower, 
and  a  figure  denoting  Africa,  with  fuitable  attributes,  are  the  fubjedls  of 
thefe  groups. 

From  beneath  thefe  mafies  iron  bearers  meet  the  ftraps  by  which 
the  body  is  fufpended  to  the  fore  and  back  ftandards.  The  framework 
of  the  body  is  carved  into  foliage  and  figures  almoft  detached.  Four 
figures  on  the  upper  angles  rcprefent  the  cardinal  virtues,  Juflice,  Tem- 
perance, Fortitude,  and  Mercy. 

Two  figures  of  Ceres,  or  Abundance,  uphold  the  driving-box  ;  the 
footboard,  fupported  by  lions,  is  furmounted  by  a  grotefque  mafk.  The 
hind  flandard  is  carved  with  figure  fubjeds  of  Mars  and  Hercules, 
and  the  back  of  it  is  carved  with  a  group  reprefenting  Power,  with 
captives  chained  to  his  throne,  and  Fame,  two  figures  blowing  trumpets 
on  each  fide. 

The  framework  of  the  panels  is  carved,  and  the  roof  has  a  maf&ve 
projecting  cornice  and  a  gallery  of  carved  and  pierced  woodwork,  and  a 
carved  central  finifh  \  the  upper  panels  are  filled  with  (beets  of  Vauxhall 
plate-glafs,  bevilled  at  the  edges,  probably  replacing  leather  and  gilt 
nails.  On  the  lower  left-hand  panels  is  painted  Bsitannia,  with  figures 
making  offerings :  and  figures  of  Juftice,  Religion,  Liberty,  and  In- 
duftry,  prefenting  the  Bill  of  Rights  to  the  Sovereign,  who  wears  claffic 
armour ;  are  on  the  correfponding  panels. .  Below  thefe  doors  are  carved 
the  fword  and  mace,  emblematic  of  the  Speaker's  authority.  The  fide 
panels  contain  painted  figures  reprefenting  Letters,  Architecture,  Science, 
and  Abundance.  On  the  back  panel  is  a  painting  of  Britannia,  with  a 
mural  crown,  and  St.  Paul's  in  the  background ;  on  the  lower,  Apollo 
finging  the  praifes  of  peace,  and  difcord  driven  away.  The  front  panel 
is  painted  with  a  nude  figure  of  Innocence. 

There  are  two  feats  infide,  and  one  in  the  middle  for  the  fword 
bearer  and  mace  bearer.  The  chaplain  and  train  bearer  occupy  the  feat 
oppofite  that  of  the  Speaker. 

It  is  drawn  by  two  horfes  only,  but  the  weight  muft  be  enormous, 
as  there  are  14  feet  from  axle  to  axle,  and  19  feet  of  total  length.  There 
are  no  fprings.  The  perch  rifes  by  two  iron  curved  braces  before 
joining  the  fore  part  of  the  bed,  fo  as  to  allow  the  forewheels  to  turn. 

The  colours  are  black  and  gold,  but  there  is  fcarcely  any  black. 
The  arms  of  each  Speaker  and  his  crefl  are  inferted  on  ihields  that  form 
details  of  painting  on  the  four  fides. 

There  is  a  tradition  that  the  Speaker's  coach  was  ufed  by  Oliver 
Cromwell.     It  dates  from  the  middle  of  the  feventeenth  century,  and 
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the  carving  is  equal  to  the  fineft  furniture  work  of  the  late  Jacobean 
period.     It  is  a  fplendid  piece  of  ftate  pageantry. 


THE    ROYAL  STATE  COACH. 
This  carriage,  lefs  ancient  than  that  of  the  Lord  Mayor,  and 
ftill  lefs  than  that  of  the  Speaker,  was  made  about  the    year  1761  for 
the  coronation  of  George  TIL 

It  is  compofed  of  four  figures  of  tritons,  who  fupport  the  body  of 
the  carriage  on  cables.  The  driver's  box  is  feated  on  the  two  front 
figures ;  the  footboard  is  a  large  (callop  ihell.  ^'  A  beautiful  objed, 
though  crowded  with  improprieties."*  Its  fupports  are  tritons,  not 
very  well  adapted  to  land  carriages. 

The  frame  is  compofed  of  eight  palm  trees,  and  trophies  are  carved 
on  the  four  angles.  The  branches  of  the  palm  trees  fupport  the  roof; 
a  crown  furmounts  the  roof,  ftanding  on  boys  reprefentiiig  the  three 
kingdoms,  and  holding  the  fword  of  ftate  and  various  badges. 

The  panels  are  of  bevilled  glafs  in  the  upper  portion ;  and  copper 
painted  in  enamel  on  the  lower. 

The  paintings  are  :— -  on  the  front,  Britannia  throned  and  attended  by 
Faith,  Juftice,  Prudence,  Force,  Fortitude,  Commerce,  Abundance, 
and  Victory,  from  whom  (he  receives  a  laurel  crown.  On  the  right 
door,  Induftry  and  Invention,  giving  a  cornucopia  to  the  genius  of 
England  ;  Hiftory  and  Peace,  with  attributes  on  the  panels,  right  and 
left.  Left  door  :  Mars,  Minerva  and  Mercury,  fupporting  the  Crown ; 
the  arts  and  fciences  on  either  fide  panel.  Back  panels :  Neptune 
and  Amphitrite  in  their  car,  drawn  by  fea  hories,  with  attendants 
of  marine  deities,  winds,  rivers,  &c.  Over  this  panel  is  an  heraldic 
achievement  of  arms  and  badges. 

The  lining  is  fcarlet  velvet,  embofled  and  decorated  with  badges  of 
the  knightly  orders  in  embroidery.  The  hammer  cloth  is  of  foarlet 
velvet,  with  gold  badges  and  mountings. 

The  hammer  cloth  fittings  have  all  been  renewed  in  recent  times. 
The  length  of  the  whole  is  24  feet  by  8  feet  3  inches.  It  is  12  feet 
high,  and  the  pole  is  12  feet  long. 

The  carving  is  by  Nicholas  Collett,  the  panels  painted  by  Cipriani, 
the  chafing  by  Coit,  the  coachmaker's  part  by  Butler,  the  gilding  by 
Rajulas  (and  this  is  triple  throughout).  The  harnefs  is  by  Ringftead  ;  it 
is  of  red  morocco  leather,  with  filver-gilt  mounts. 


•  Horace  Walpole's  Letters  to  Sir  H.  M. 
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The  model  of  this  carriage  is  mentioned  by  NoUeldns^  as  having 
been  made  by  Capitfbldi  and  Voyers,  and  the  panels  done  in  water- 
colours  by  Cipriani.  According  to  this  writer  the  old  ftate  coach  was 
purchaTcd  by  the  City  of  London  and  re-painted  by  Dance,  but  this 
ftatement  is  contradi<9ed  by  later  evidence. 

The  coach  itfelf  was  defigned  by  Sir  William  Chambers,  who 
recommended  Jofeph  Wilton,  R.A.,  and  Pigallc,  the  fculptor,  to 
fuperintend  the  work.^ 


CARRIAGE     In  oak  and  other  wcwds,  leather,  &c.,  richly 
carved  and  gilt.     A  ftate  carriage  belonging  to  Lord 
Damlcy.     Date  about  1775-30. 


The  carri^  exhibited  in  the  Muleum  by  Lord  Damley  is  the  earlieft 
example  of  a  modem  carriage  to  be  feen  there  at  prelcnt.  It  is  2 
chariot,  and  dates  from  before  the  middle  of  the  laft  century.  It  is 
of  oak,  at  leaft  the  carved  portions.  The  roof  covering,  back  and  fide 
upper  panels,  are  covered  with  leather  ornamented  with  brafs-headed  nails 
let  thickly  in  a  vandyke  border.  The  roof  is  coved  flightly,  and  round 
the  edge  is  a  tow  of  bofs-headed  nails  an  inch  and  a  quarter  in  diameter, 
fet  clofe  together  in  the  old  French  method.  In  fome  old  French  car- 
riages thefe  heads  were  of  ciyftal  (gtafs}  and  the  rings  of  the  liming  brafs 
or  gilt   bronze.       The   corners   curl    up   into   a   circular   plaque   fet 


'  Nollckins  and  his  Timet,  i.  p.  14. 

'  In  1571  Queen  Elizabeth  went  10  open  Parliament  in  a  coach  drawn  by  two 
hories  in  crimfon  velvet  houlingi,  richly  embroidered.  In  ijgg  Ihe  "ai  driven  (o 
St.  Paul's  to  return  thanki  for  the  defttuAion  of  the  SpaniAi  armada  in  a  "chariot 
throne  "  given  her  by  the  Earl  of  Aninde),  who  firft  made  the  ufe  of  carriages  general 
in  England. — Timbs :  Curiolities  of  London,  p.  7B4. 
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with  fmall  nails.  Six  earl's  coronets  of  brafi  fet  on  pins  rife  above  the 
corners  and  half  way  between  on  the  (ides.  The  top  is  five  inches  wider 
than  the  bottom,  three  feet  nine  to  three  feet  four  inches.  HThe  frame  of 
the  front,  fides,  door  and  the  frame  into  which  the  door  fhuts  are  richly 
carved  and  gilt  with  flowers  and  flourifhes  of  the  Louis  Quinze  ftyle. 
The  door  hinges  on  the  front  and  opens  by  the  fide  of  the  feat.  The  bar 
or  frame  piece,  on  which  is  the  ftep,  and  which  receives  the  door  frame, 
is  alfo  richly  carved,  and  projeds  backwards  and  forwards  ^th  bofles 
of  carved  work,  as  in  the  Speaker's  coach.  On  the  back  bofs  or  end 
are  figures  of  Jupiter  and  Neptune,  one  each  fide.  From  this  back  end 
projects  a  fliort  <-fliaped  fpring,  compofed  in  the  modern  way,  of  plates 
of  tempered  fteel,  and  the  ftrap  on  which  the  back  is  hung  is  faftened 
to  it.  The  <  is  hid  by  a  fine  piece  of  bronze  work  pierced  and  chifelled. 
The  front  forms  one  large  window  above,  and  a  broad  gilt  panel  below. 
On  this  panel,  on  the  door  panel,  and  on  that  which  corre(ponds  to  the 
feat  infide,  and  on  the  lower  back  panel,  the  family  arms  and  fupporters 
are  painted,  and  wreaths  of  flowers  well  executed  fill  up  the  fpace 
round.     The  frame  is  maflive. 

From  axle  to  axle  the  diftance  is  ten  feet  three  inches,  and  the  perch 
which  at  the  front  and  the  rear  ends  is  fourteen  inches  wide,  forks  out 
backwards  five  feet  nine  inches.     From  thefe  forks  Ihaped  wrought-iron 
frays  fupport  a  carved  wooden  ftandard,  and  there  rifes  another  corre- 
fponding  pair  of  iron  ftays  and  a  ftandard  on  the  oppofite  end.      Thefe 
ftandards  are  framed   together  on  the   top   and   from    them  are  hung 
the  broad  ftraps  that  carry  the  body.     A  footboard  for  two  or  three 
footmen  ftands    infide  this.     Under  it  is  the   hind  axle,   and   into  it 
the  forks  of  the  perch  are  framed.     The  front   is  a  maffive  frames 
work,  the  fore  axle  being  ten  inches  deep,  but  the  perch  is  carried  to 
it  on  two  arched  iron  bars,  wrought  and  ornamented.     This  arch  is 
contrived  to  allow  the  fore  wheels  to  turn  under  it.     A  carved  frame- 
work fbyed  before  and  behind  with  iron,  holds  a  bar  on  which  the  ftate 
cloth  or  hammer  cloth  has  been  laid  for  the  driver's  feat     A  iloping 
footboard  is  fet  below.     The  feat  and  footboard  are  low,  fb  low  that 
the  high  front  of  the  footboard  would  be  lower  than  the  tails  of  the 
horfes.     From  the  driving  feat  frame  the  front  ftraps  are  hung.     Thefe 
ftraps  are  three  inches  wide  by  half  an  inch.    The  buckles,  tongues,  and 
loops  are  all  of  bronze,  caft  and  chifelled  up.     The  hinges  are   faced 
with  terminal  claffic  bufts.     The  wheels  have  carved  fpokes  and  carving 
round  the  nave.      They  are  coloured  vermilion.     The  tires  are  not 
hoops  fhrunk  on,  but  are  nailed  in  pieces  like  thofe  of  modern  gun  car- 
riage wheels,  and  the  fplinter  bar  is  ftayed  by  iron  ftraps  to  the  points  of 
the  fore  axles. 
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The  ftep  of  the  carriage  is  covered  by  the  door,  and  therefore 
infide  the  carriage.  The  lining  is  gone.  There  is  no  fword  cafe.  The 
body  rakes  back  as  we  fee  the  carriages  in  Hogarth's  pidlures  :  that  of 
the  adminiftering  of  the  bribery  oath  at  the  Eleftion  has  a  car- 
riage inclined  back  in  this  fafhion.  The  woodwork  is  well  carved 
and  the  bronze  ftrap  buckles  and  ornaments,  all  of  which  bear  the 
family  creft,  are  well  modelled.  The  fchool  of  good  cafters  and  chafers 
of  metal  furniture  mounts  was  well  eflablifhed  in  London,  and  carvers 
of  foft  wood  were  fo  well  trained  at  that  day,  and  have  left  us  fo 
many  excellent  proofs  of  their  fkill  that  we  muft  aflign  the  general 
ftru£ture  and  details  to  Engliih  builders  and  workmen.  Chippendale 
was  a  defigner  of  ftru6lures  of  this  kind,  as  were  the  defigners  of  room 
decorations,  furniture,  and  houfe  carved  work  in  France  during  the 
whole  of  the  century.  The  fame  muft  be  faid  of  the  heraldic  painting. 
Four  horfes,  flx  for  Court  ceremonies,  have  dragged  this  ponderous  but 
fumptuous  and  pidurefque  f^rudure  down  St.  James'  Street,  perhaps  to 
Maidftone  and  Canterbury,  to  meet  His  Majefty's  Judges  of  Affize, 
or  on  other  State  occafions.  No  great  pace  could  be  got  out  of  it,  and 
running  footmen  on  the  pavement,  on  either  fide  of  the  ftreet,  eafily 
kept  up  with  the  horfes.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  harnefs  has  not 
been  preferved. 

The  arms  are  thofe,  either  of  the  firft  Earl  of  Darnley,  who  died  in 
1728,  or  of  his  fon.  Firft  quarter :  Axure^  a  griffin  fegreant  armed  and 
langued  gu.  Darnley.  Second:  quarterly  of  four.  ift.  azurey  a 
chevron  between  three  lozenges  on  Hyde.  2nd.  gu.  Three  lions 
pafTant  guardant  or,  O'Brien.  3rd :  within  an  orle  engrailed  gu. 
a  fefs  chequy  arg.  and  az.  Stewart.  4th  :fa,  A  lion  rampant  within 
an  orle  of  cinqfoils  ar,     Clifton. 

I'he  firft  earl  quartered  thefe  four  coats  in  right  of  his  wife. 


CHAIR  of  Wrought  Iron,  prefented  to  the  Emperor 
Rudolph  the  Second,  belonging  to  the  Earl  of  Radnor, 
and  exhibited  at  the  South  Kenftngton  Mufeum  in  the  Loan 
Colledlion  in  1862. 

The  general  form  of  this  chair  correfponds  with  that  of  the  antique 
fella  curulis  of  the  Romans.  It  is  not,  however,  adually  a  folding 
chair,  nor  made  to  be  carried  before  the  potentate  whofe  privilege 
it  was  to  ufe  it.  The  back  and  arms  are  four  uprights  of  unequal 
length,  but  inftead  of  meeting  like  fciflbrs  in  the  front  and  back,  or 
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croffing  like  an  X  in  two  pairs  on  the  fides,  thefe  portions  meet  in  a 
central  bofs  and  from  that  defcend  in  two  curves  to  four  other  roembcis 
which  end  in  fquare  pofts  or  feet,  fronted  with  goat  maflcs  and  having 
caps  and  bafes  of  architedonic  charader.  The  cai>s  form  pedeftak 
to  figures  of  Ulyfles  and  Achilles  habited  as  antique  Roman  warriors. 
Behind  them,  reclining  on  the  double  curved  members,  are  figures  of 
Penelope  and  Brifeis,  the  fquare  tops  of  the  fecond  or  lowrer  curve  di 
thefe  members  forming  pedeftals  to  thefe  figures,  or  rather  fbotflools,  for 
they  recline.  They  are  half  draped,  half  coiffees  in  the  renaiflance 
(afhion.  Below  the  bofs  uniting  thefe  four  members  is  a  demi-figure  of 
a  fea  nymph,  with  four  volutes  to  her  tail,  which  roll  up  and  a&  as 
connedling  infide  bars  to  the  (preading  fupports.  All  the  ftipports, 
arms,  back,  and  legs  are  fquare  in  fedion,  and  embofled  and  chafed 
with  delicate  arabelque  work. 

The  arms  are  horizontal  bars  of  fimilar  work,  and  the  extremity  of 
each  is  a  circular  bofs  covered  with  arabefque  work. 

The  upper  part  of  the  back  is  a  band  of  wrought  iron^  confif(ing  of 
a  group  of  horfemen,  all  in  complete  relief  and  without  background, 
reprefenting  the  triumph  of  Julius  Caeiar  or  Alexander.  The  horfemen 
enter  an  arch  at  one  end,  and  the  conqueror  is  feated  in  a  triumphal 
four  wheeled  car,  which  is  drawn  by  horfes  caparifbned  in  deep  houfings, 
at  the  other.  The  angles,  which  are  the  tops  of  the  back  frame  pieces, 
are  decorated  with  niches  on  each  face  tenanted  by  daffic  i^varriors,  and 
they  are  covered  by  pedeftals  above,  on  one  of  which  ftands  a  daffic 
philofopher  and  on  the  other  a  warrior  in  armour. 

Between  this  rifes  a  pedimental  ftrudure  in  diminifhing  tiers,  form- 
ng  a  fa9ade  fupported  by  tiers  of  Doric  columns,  and  brought  dovm  by 
volutes  and  brackets  to  the  (quare  bafe. 

In  two  tiers  of  panels  is  reprefented  in  tiny  figures  the  dream  of 
Nebuchadnezzar.  A  warrior,  in  a  niche,  divides  the  lowefl  and  laigefl 
of  thefe  panels,  and  little  figures  of  genii,  virtues,  &c.  fupport  the  frame. 

As  a  finifh  to  the  whole,  two  angels  or  genii  fupport  a  medallion  por- 
trait of  the  Emperor  Rudolph  the  Second  (died  1612). 

The  date,  1574,  and  name  of  the  artift,  Thomas  Ruker,  are  on  the 
bofs  under  the  feat. 

The  feats  and  back  are  cuihions  fufpended  by  cords,  which  are 
knotted  in  a  pidurefque  iafhion  to  rings  contrived  for  that  purpofe,  and 
the  tafTels  in  which  they  end  hang  down  at  the  fides  to  add  a  furnifhed 
look  to  a  material  fo  rigid  as  iron  when  applied  to  perfonal  ufes. 

For  a  photograph  of  this  remarkable  piece  fee  Arundel  Society's 
publications.  Decorative  Furniture,  Italian,  Flemifh,  &c.,  1871,   plate 
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TABLE  and  Cabinet,  of  Boule  work.     No.  69  in  the  Ex- 
hibition  at   Gore   Houfe.     Belonging   to   the   Queen^ 
Windfor  Caftle,  and  exhibited  at  Gore  Houie  in  1853. 


Among  the  examples  of  Boule  work  to  which  we  can  moft  readiljr 
refer,  one  of  the  earlieft  is  a  fmall  cabinet  or  efcritoire,  ilighdy  recefTed  in 
the  middle,  with  three  fide  and  one  central  drawers,  and  a  cupboard  in 
the  centre  with  pigeon  holes. 

The  table  on  the  top  is  low  enough  for  wridng,  and  a  fet  of  three 
fmall  drawers  is  placed  on  it,  leaving  room  for  writing  materials  in  the 
front  portion. 

The  fide  divifions  (land  on  four  legs  each.  Theie  are  conne£led 
below  by  curved  X  braces,  and  are  mounted  with  gilt  metal  mouldings 
and  gilt  acorn  feet.  The  drawer  fironts  curve  in  and  out  in  flight  rolls, 
which  are  perpendicular.  The  legs  are  parts  of  four  uprights  fet  on 
the  angles  that  frame  the  fide  divisions  together,  and  as  they  rife  they 
fall  in  by  curved  bracket  pieces  to  the  top,  where  they  form  flight  pro- 
jections to  fupport  the  table,  which  overhangs  the  faces  of  the  firont  and 
fides. 

Ail  thefe  curved  furfaces  are  covered  with  Boule  marquetry,  and 
this  material  includes  (hell,  brafs,  white  metal,  and  blue  enamelled 
bronze.  Where  the  central  front  and  drawers  end  hang  brafs  pieces, 
reprefendng  the  corner  or  front  of  a  canopy  of  rich  velvet  or  filk,  inlaid 
with  while  metal,  &c.,  and  finifh  below  with  metal  taflfels. 

The  principal  part  of  the  fur&ce  is  brafs,  and  the  fhell  and  other 
metallic  inlays  are  inlaid  as  ornaments  on  it. 

The  refult  is  a  greater  fhow  of  metallic  luftre,  varied  as  it  is  by  the 
different  hues  of  the  white,  blue,  and  fhell  work,  than  if  the  main 
groundwork  were  tortoife-fhell,  and  the  metal  fubordinate  to  it  in  the 
fcheme  of  decoradon. 

It  is,  in  confequence,  a  fpecial  reprefentadve  of  this  clafs  of  work. 

The  fmall  fize  of  the  piece,  which  is  not  higher  than  the  fervice  of 
a  wridng  table  requires,  marks  an  early  fpecimen  of  a  clafs  of  furniture 
that  became  larger  and  more  fplendid  in  the  days  of  Louis  XV., 
when  Boule  had  eflablifhed  his  reputation.  Certain  circumflances 
connected  with  the  decoradon  of  the  front  have  led  to  doubt  whether  it 
was  not  made  before  Boule's  own  time.  ^^  The  armorial  bearings 
introduced  in  various  parts  of  the  inlaying  indicate  it  to  have  belonged 
to  the  celebrated  family  de  Retz.  The  principal  efcutcheon  bears 
the  arms  of  Henri  de  Gonde,  Due  de  Retz  and  Beaupreau   (1590, 
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1659),  who  died,  leaving  two  daughters,  co-heirefles.  IThe  arms  as 
here  depided  being  ufed  by  him  till  1659."  * 

Thefe  arms  were,  however,  probably  continued  in  ufc  by  one  of  the 
daughters,  as  the  royal  licenfe  in  fuch  cafes  was  occafionally  given  to 
the  hufband  to  continue  and  tranfmit  a  title  otherwife  cxtin£l. 

At  any  rate,  this  work  has  all  the  charaderiftics  of  the  flyle  com- 
monly faid  to  have  been  invented  by  Boule,  though  in  1659  he  would 
not  have  been  above  17  years  old,  and  it  was  perhaps  executed  fubfe- 
quently  to  that  date,  either  in  accordance  with  an  order  g;iven  and  not 
executed,  or  otherwife. 

It  forms  part  of  the  Royal  colledion  at  Windibr  CafUe. 

BOULE  Table  and  Commode,  of  old  Boule  work,  belonging 
to  the  Duke  of  Hamilton.     Exhibited  at  Gore  Houfe. 

The  Boule  tables  are  found  often  of  very  maffive  conftni<^ion. 
This  example  forms  a  table  with  (arcophagus-fhaped  drawers  below. 
The  upper  draw  is  concave  on  the  furface,  while  the  lower  bulges  out- 
wards. The  angles  are  fupported  by  trapezophora  of  old  Roman 
dedgn.  They  are  curved  triangular  legs,  having  female  terminal  bufts 
above  and  bold  cbw  feet  below.  Thefe  are  conne6ied  with  the  leg  by 
acanthus  foliations,  and  curved  offsets  form  fhoulders  to  the  upper 
figure,  and  fit  round  into  fpaces  taken  out  of  the  angles  of  the  drawers. 
A  pair  of  wings  ftretches  upwards,  forming  a  fpecies  of  niche  round 
the  heads. 

The  lower  drawer  is  hung  from,  rather  than  fupported  by,  thefe 
angle  bearers,  which  ftand  clear  of  it.  Curved  pieces  connected  with 
the  back  of  the  claw  feet  and  ending  in  a  feparate  fet  of  fpiral  ihell- 
ihaped  feet,  effedually  fupport  the  lower  part  of  the  commode.  A 
richly  decorated  central  fwing  handle,  fcutcheon,  &c.,  to  the  upper 
drawer,  is  balanced  by  two  handles  to  the  lower.  The  lock  furniture 
of  the  lower  draw  forms  a  drop  ornament  below  the  upper  handle. 


CABINET   of  old  Boule  work.      Square,  with  an  upright 
central  panel,  and  panelled  doors  on  each    fide  *  date 
about  lycx).     Belonging  to  the  Queen. 

This  cabinet  was  exhibited  at  Gore  Houfe,  and  is  made,  as  bis  later 
works  were,  in  duplicate,  the  portions  let  in,  or  forming  the  ornament 

*  Catal  Gore  Houfe  Exhibition,  25. 
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in  one  example,  being  reverfed  as  to  material  in  the  other.  One 
a£lion  of  the  faw  in  all  modern  Boule  work,  by  putting  together  two 
materials,  produces  two  grounds  and  two  pieces  cut  from  them  which 
are  counterparts  of  each  other. 

In  the  cafe  of  this  cabinet  the  ground  is  the  tortoifefhell  and  the 
decorations  are  of  metal. 

Under  the  top  flab  is  a  bold  egg  and  tongue  cornice  line  in  metal. 
It  is  interrupted  by  the  narrow  uprjght  panel  forming  the  centre,  which 
projeds  enough  to  break  the  cornice  and  meet  the  edge  of  the  flab.  It 
breaks  a  curved  bafe  moulding  in  the  fame  way.  The  two  fide  doors 
form  together  one  panel,  the  corners  of  which  are  cut  out  by  curves. 
The  panel  is  indicated  by  a  moulding  of  claffic  leaf  work ;  volutes  of 
metal,  like  the  angles  of  Ionic  columns,  are  planted  on  the  four  angles 
of  the  front,  and  fill  the  curves  deduded  from  the  corners  of  the  panel. 
Halfway  down  the  panel  is  a  broad  band  of  chifelled  metal,  forming  a  fort 
of  fanciful  altar  front.  It  fills  half  the  width  of  each  panel,  but  curves 
out  till  it  occupies  the  whole  at  the  bafe.  The  ground  of  this  altar 
front  is  of  metal  with  fine  fcrolls  of  fhell  work  on  it.  Mafks  and 
other  ornament  in  relief  give  expreflion  to  points  of  this  decoration. 
Two  little  flying  cupids  fupport  fcrolls  of  ribbon  over  this  front,  which, 
like  the  whole  of  the  panel,  is  interrupted  by  the  upright  panel  cf  the 
centre. 

Two  pairs  of  piflols  in  the  lower  part  of  each  fide  indicate,  per- 
haps, that  this  piece  of  fiirniture  was  made  for  one  of  the  retired 
marfhals  or  generals  of  the  old  wars. 

The  various  raifed  and  chifelled  portions  of  the  ornament  are 
intended  to  relieve  the  quieter  work  round  them.  They  are  taflefuUy 
diflributed  about  the  entire  front  of  the  cabinet,  and  are  in  due  pro- 
portion alfo  to  each  other. 

In  the  fame  ftyle,  and  made  at  the  fame  time,  is  a  fquare  upright 
cabinet  of  Boule  work,  exhibited  at  Gore  Houfe,  belonging  to  Mr.  J. 
Morrifon.  There  are  feveral  differences  of  detail,  but  the  general 
arrangement  of  parts  and  lines  of  divifion  are  alike.  (See  a  photograph 
of  this  piece  in  the  Arundel  Society's  Decorative  Furniture,  French, 
187 1,  No.  vii.) 


CONSOLE  Table  and  Cabinet,  furmounted  by  a  clock,  of 
Boule  work.     Belonging  to  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch, 
and  exhibited  at  Gore  Houfe. 

This  piece  confifts  of  a  confble  table  with  marble  top,  fupported  on 
four  trapezophora,  the  two  in  front  nearer  together  than  thofe  at  the 
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back.  The  table  itielf  curves  inwards,  and  is  narrov^er  before  than 
behind  \  and  the  two  front  legs  are  lefs  maffive.  Crowned  bufts  reft 
on  the  hips  of  thefe  legs,  which  are  (haped  inwards  as  they  defcend. 
All  ftand  on  a  flat  plinth  or  bafc. 

One  drawer,  with  mafk  and  fwing  handle  in  the  centre,  faces  the 
framework  of  this  portion. 

The  more  delicate  and  elaborate  ornamentation  is  applied  to  the 
upper  cabinet.  It  is  formed  by  two  fets  of  three  drawers  each  and  a 
central  clofed  portion  fet  a  little  back.  Four  terminal  caryatid  figures 
in  metal  fupport  the  uprights  which  divide  thefe  parts.  A  little  trelliied 
arbour  or  front  in  the  ftyle  of  Berain,  containing  a  finall  figure  of  Plenty, 
is  inlaid  on  the  door  of  the  central  divifion.  Above  the  terminal  figures 
rife,  on  pedeftals,  heraldic  lions  fupporting  armorial  fhields. 

Thefe  indicate  the  ownerfliip  of  the  piece  with  the  cipher  M.  E. 
It  was  made  for  Maximilian  Emmanuel,  1 662-1 726,  who  was  elector 
from  1679  till  his  death. 

Above  the  central  part  rifes  a  tall  clock,  the  fides  floping  gradually 
inwards  from  the  two  lions  and  the  dividing  piers,  which  give  the 
character  of  fupports  for  this  finifhing  portion  of  the  piece.  On  the 
hips  of  the  frame  are  rich  mounts,  terminal  figures  in  relief  weU 
chifelled,  and  the  heads  curving  inwards  till  they  meet  the  curves  and 
foliations  of  the  finifh,  a  figure  of  Fame,  feated  on  a  figure  of  Time 
with  two  cupid  children  at  her  feet. 


CLOCK.    Boule  work ;  on  a  pedeflal  of  the  lame  material, 
belonging  to  the  Queen,  Windfor  Caftle.     Exhibited 
at  Gore  Houfe  in  1853. 

It  forms  a  fingle  compofition  from  the  ground  to  the  top  of  the 
clock.  It  is  not,  however,  a  clock  with  long  pendulum  and  weight,  fo 
common  during  the  eighteenth  century,  which  required  an  upright  cafe 
made  in  one  piece.  The  French  clocks  of  the  Louis  Quatorze  period 
have  mainfprings,  and  as  in  this  inflance,  are  generally  feparate  from 
the  flands  provided  for  them.  Thefe  are  fometimes  part  of  a  cabinet, 
as  in  the  cabinet  and  table  belonging  to  the  Duke  of  Buccleugh,  de- 
fcribed  above ;  fometimes  brackets  to  be  fattened  to  a  wall,  or,  as  in 
this  inflance,  pedeflals. 

The  whole  piece  of  furniture  is,  therefore,  in  two  pieces.  The 
ftand  is  a  terminal  pedeftal  decreafing  as  it  nears  the  ground,  with  a 
fpreading  bafe,  which  is  not  equal  in  diameter  to  the  top,  and  fupported 
by  double  claw  feet  fet  on  the  comers  of  the  faces  into  which  the  front 
and  back  angles  are  fpread. 
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Each  corner  of  the  angle  laces  finifhes  with  goat  malks  and  other 
metal  work  in  relief,  and  there  is  a  moulded  metal  top  or  table  above 
them,  receding,  however,  from  the  extreme  breadth  of  thefe  upper 
ornaments  j  and  on  it  ftands  the  dockcale  itfelf.  The  ufual  mafk 
backed  by  broad  rays,  emblamatic  of  the  fun,  is  placed  on  the  upper 
centre  of  the  front,  and  raifed  metal  mounts  arc  laid  down  the  angle 
&ces  and  on  the  falient  angles  of  the  bafe. 

All  thefe  partt  fet  off  the  more  fubdued  luftre  of  the  inlaid  portions. 


OULE  and  other  Furniture  in  the  Hertford  Col- 
leAion,  belonging  to  Sr  Richard  Wallace. 
Exhibited  at  Bethnal  Greeny  1872. 


OLD    BOULE    WORK. 

BOULE  CoflTer  and  Stand.  The  cofftr  is  malTively 
mounted  with  fwing  handles  and  metal  ilraps  over  the  top, 
terminating  in  mafks  in  high  relief.  The  lower  portion  of  the  fides  ii 
in  white  metal,  into  which  the  Ihell  arabelques  are  inlerted  in  delicate 
proportions.  The  top  is  covered  with  fhell  arabefques,  alfo  delicate  as 
compared  with  the  metal  bafe.  Brafs  is  added  on  the  reliefs.  The 
ftand  has  a  back ;  white  metal  and  brals  form  the  bafe  of  this  part  alfo. 
The  legs  are  joined  by  a  flielf  below,  on  which  is  a  metal  globe 
covered  with  fleur-de-lys  in  relief,  and  furmounted  by  the  royal  crown. 
End  of  the  1 7th  century. 


A  FAIR  of  Cabinets,  dado  height,  of  brilliant  metal.  Boule 
work ;  the  ground  brafs  and  the  ihell  delicately  introduced. 
The  centres  have  fquare  panels  with  edgings  in  relieved  metal,  and  on 
each  a  pot  of  flowers  in  white  metal,  the  flowers  partly  in  white  metal, 
partly  in  fliell,  and  differing  in  the  two  cabinets.  In  the  centre,  above 
this  panel,  are  medallions  containing  ;  one,  the  portrait  of  Heiui  IV., 
King  of  France,  in  relief,  and  the  other,  that  of  Sully,  his  miniller. 
Thefe  and  the  former  belong  to  the  early  period  of  Boule  manufacture 
in  the  17th  century. 
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F^  OUR  companion  Cabinets  of  the  large  Boule  fizes,  with 
doors.  Ionic  volutes  on  the  upper  comers  in  relief,  and 
pedeftals  below,  on  which  recline  two  figures  in  high  relief,  one  a 
fage  numbering  on  his  fingers  the  triumphs  of  Louis  XIV.,  the  other 
a  female  figure,  Fame  or  War,  holding  a  (croll  on  which  is  a  fbrtrefs  or 
entrance  to  a  fortified  city.  Thefe  portions  are  alike  throughout  the 
four ;  (he  points  with  the  other  hand  to  a  ftring  of  five  brafs  medals  of 
different  fizes  (landing  in  relief  from  the  Boule  work  in  the  upper  centre 
of  the  panel.  Five  fimilar  medals  balance  this  arrangement  on  the 
other  fide  of  the  front ;  the  medals  all  diflFer,  and  commemorate  events 
in  the  hiftory  of  Louis  XIV.  Thefe  pieces  belong  to  the  17th  cen- 
tury, and  are  fimilar  in  charader  to  the  pieces  in  Wind(br  Caftle. 


A  PAIR  of  Confole  Tables,  fupported  on  curved  legs,  the 
two  centre  legs  have  a  triangular  fe£lion.  They  are  conneded 
by  (haped  and  curved  braces  below,  on  the  centre  of  which  (lands 
a  facrificial  vafe  in  gilt  metal.  The  top  has  the  ground  of  its  decoration 
of  (hell,  and  the  defign  reprefents  birds  behind  bars,  monkeys  on  the 
tight-rope,  and  fimilar  figures  executed  with  great  fpirit  in  bra(s.  The 
edge  of  the  table  has  brafs  for  the  ground,  and  the  decoration,  grotefque 
dancing  figures  and  arabefques  are  in  dark  (hell ;  rich  mounts  to  the 
edges  and  legs  in  chifelled  gilt  metal.     17th  century. 


A  CONSOLE  Table,  round  in  plan,  and  refting  on  curved 
legs  richly  mounted  in  gilt  metal ;    the  top  has   a  de(ign  of 
monkeys  playing,  tight-rope  dancing,  &c.     17th  century. 


TWO  upright  Terminal  Pedeftals,  with  bafes  and  tops ; 
belong  to  the  fame  period  of  Boule  work.  On  the  front  of  each 
is  the  cypher  of  Louis  XIV.  in  Italian  letters,  double  and  reverfed  as 
part  of  the  arabefque  decoration. 


A  CHEST  of  Drawers,  the  front  in  the  (hape  of  Cupid*s 
bow  J    each  of  the  three  drawer  fronts  in  three  panels   and  the 
fides  formed  into  large  panels  (landing  up  in  relief  from  the  furround- 
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ing  edges.  The  top  is  brafs  on  fhell ;  the  front  and  fides  (hell  on  brafs  ; 
figures  of  dancers  are  inferted  amongft  the  arabefques.  The  handles, 
lock  plates,  and  other  mounts  are  maifively  modelled  and  richly  chafed 
and  gilc. 


A  SET  of  farcophagus-ftiaped  Drawers,  fupported  on  fhort 
legs,  decorated  with  new  or  red  Boule,  the  (hell  in  this  cafe 
being  laid  on  brafs,  which  gives  it  a  red  and  brilliant  appearance. 

To  the  fame  clafs  of  forms  of  Boule  belongs  a  wide  table  with  (hort 
legs,  the  fpace  at  the  ends  being  filled  up  flat  three  quarters  of  the  height 
down.  The  top  is  divided  delicately  into  a  centre  and  two  fide  fpaces 
of  Boule  work  ;  the  fide  (paces  are  enclofed  by  a  border  of  work  in  new 
Boule ;  the  centre  has  a  metal  panel  of  brafs,  on  which  is  chafed  a  hunt- 
ing fcene,  villagers  with  dogs  purfuing  a  hare,  tumbling  down,  &c.  The 
fronts  of  a  fet  of  drawers  below  are  on  white  metal,  with  brafs  and 
(hell  decorations,  rich  fwing  handles,  &c. 


A  KNEE-HOLE  Table  with  fide  drawers,  mainly  decorated 
with  brafs  on  white  metal,  and  a  few  lines  and  points  of  (hell 
introduced.  Figures  of  dancers  are  introduced  among  the  arabefque 
ornaments. 


A  CHEST  of  Drawers,  of  old  Boule  work,  decorated  befides 
the  white  metal,  brafs,  and  tortoife(hell,  with  fpots  of  ivory  and 
mother-of-pearl,  fome  left  of  the  natural  hue,  others  ftained  green  or 
enamelled  with  vermilion. 


A  CLOCK  Cafe,  on  a  terminal  pedeftal  of  plain  tortoife(heIl, 
with  maifive  metal  mounts.  The  edge  of  the  clock  is  of 
maffive  gilt  bronze,  with  femi-figures,  reprefenting  the  four  quarters  of 
the  globe,  as  fupports  to  the  top  of  the  clock.  Cupid  is  (hooting  on 
a  pedeftal  as  a  top  fini(h,  and  a  maffive  medallion  at  the  top  of  the 
pedeftal  contains  figures  of  Adas  fupporting  the  globe,  in  gilt  metal. 
The  clock  frame  within  the  metal  mounts  is  in  delicate  (hell  and  brafs 
work. 
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BOMBE     TABLES. 

A  PAIR  of  Confole  Tables,  with  bombe  drawer  fronts,  fir 
feet  in  width  at  the  back.  The  wood  is  tulip  wood;  the 
curved  legs  are  edged,  and  the  fronts  are  covered  with  bold  rococo 
bronze  work,  gilt.  The  wood  is  unpolifhed,  and  made  before  the  dis- 
covery of  the  poliih  of  the  i8th  century.     Late  17th  century. 

LAC    FURNITURE 

THERE  arc  two  pieces  of  furniture  in  the  Hertford 
Colledion,  made  of  old  lac,  one  a  confole  table,  the  ends 
falling  back  in  two  curves.  The  lac  is  funk  in,  in  panels,  one  in  the 
front  and  one  on  each  end  \  over  this  is  laid  a  reticulation  of  gilt  bronze. 
The  centre  of  the  front  is  occupied  by  a  circular  fpace,  enclofed  by 
metal  work,  on  which  are  two  doves  billing,  (landing  on  a  quiver.  The 
front  refts  on  legs  mounted  with  metal  work,  the  tops  of  which  are 
figures  of  fyrens.     This  belongs  to  the  early  part  of  laft  century. 

A  TABLE  with  two  drawers,  the  top  and  drawer  fronts  of 
old  black  lac  panels,  fet  in  mounts  of  chifelled  gilt  bronze, 
the  principal  feature  of  which  is  a  linen  feftoon  that  decorates  the  lower 
edge  of  the  drawer  fronts  and  fides.     Early  i8th  century. 


VERNIS    MARTIN. 

In  the  Hertford  Collection  are  two  pieces  of  furniture  decorated  in 
this  manner. 

A  TABLE,  with  frame  of  wood  and  metal  mounts.  The 
legs  have  fyrens  on  the  top,  conneding  them  with  the  fi^me 
and  top.  Thefe  figures  are  of  the  iame  form  and  mould  as  the  1^ 
mounts  on  a  table  of  old  lac  work  and  gilt  bronze  defcribed  above. 
The  wood  is  coloured  malachite  green,  and  covered  with  the  tranfparent 
lac  varniih  known  as  Vernis  Martin.  It  belongs  to  the  beginning  of 
the  1 8th  century. 

BOOK-CASE   in  two  fhelves,  with  pedeftal  an4   figures 
above.    The  fides  curve  forwards,  bracket-fhaped  on  the  edges. 
7  he  upper  portion  has  a  group  of  figures  of  Cupid  and  Pfyche  on  a 
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circular  pcdcftal,  and  two  large  female  figures  in  gilt  metal  on  either 
hand,  reprefenting  Peace  and  War.  The  woodwork  is  coloured  and 
vamifhed  as  the  laft  defcribed. 


GOUTHIERE    AND    RIEISENER. 

CABINET  of  old  mahogany  with  gilt  metal  mounts.  The 
front  is  formed  by  delicately  chafed  metal  mounts  into  one 
panel,  flightly  projecting  beyond  two  half  panels,  the  angles  are  returned 
and  rofettes  placed  in  the  corners  (b  left.  The  fides  have  trays  or  (helves 
of  marble  with  gilt  metal  galleries,  for  holding  china,  and  the  firont  is 
decorated  with  a  rich  piece  of  arabefque  compofition  in  gilt  metal  pierced 
and  chafed.  There  are  two  demi-figures  of  cupids  with  arabefques 
curving  about  them.  This  portion  and  a  wreath  border  along  the  upper 
edge  of  the  front,  round  the  legs,  &c.  are  by  Gouthiere,  and  belong 
to  the  laft  thirty  years  of  the  i8th  century. 

A  SIDEBOARD  of  old  Spanifh  mahogany,  with  double 
drawer  in  fi-ont,  quadrant  ends.  The  principal  decoration 
confifts  in  the  delicate  moulded  and  chifelled  metal  mounts  attributable 
to  the  hand  of  Gouthiere.  There  is  a  cornice  or  border  of  leaf-work 
along  the  upper  part,  in  which  the  fleur-de-lys  is  figured  at  intervals.  It 
has  been  made  moft  probably  for  the  ufe  of  Louis  XVI.,  by  Rieifener. 
Same  period. 

A  PAIR  of  Tables,  of  which  the  flabs  are  of  porphyry,  and 
the  legs  fquare  with  terminal  caryatid  figures  on  their  tops. 
Thefe  are  covered  with  arabefques  moulded,  chafed  and  gilt,  by 
Gouthiere.     Same  period. 

TABLE,  with  legs  of  ebony  or  ebonifed  mahogany,  mounted 
with  arabefques  iimilar  in  charadter  and  finenefs  of  work  to  the 
laft,  and  by  the  fame  hand ;  the  legs  furmounted  by  Ionic  capitals. 
Same  period. 

CABINET  of  Amboyna  wood,  with  plaques  of  Sevres 
porcelain,  containing  paftoral  fcenes  in  the  ftyle  of  Fragonardt 
The  fides  have  porcelain  trays  or  flielves  with  metal  galleries  to  hold  china, 
and  the  key  fcutcheons  and  mounts  are  delicately  chifeUed  and  gilt  j 
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probably  by  Gouthiere.      The  lines  of  moulding  in  metal  are  carefuliy 
prcferved  though  covered  with  chifelled  decoration.      Same  period. 


WRITING  Bureau  of  Rieifener  marquetry  with  metal 
mounts,  a  piece  on  the  largeft  icale  for  fuch  furniture.  It  is  fix 
feet  by  three,  and  is  four  feet  in  height.  It  coniifls  of  three  divifions. 
The  top  is  a  ihelf  or  flab  of  marquetry  in  coloured  w^oods  on  a  dark 
ground,  furrounded  by  a  pierced  metal  pattern,  with  vaies  on  the  angles ; 
the  centre  is  a  writing  bureau,  with  curved  cover  that  rolls  into  the  in- 
terior when  opened.  A  central  lock  in  the  upper  portion  and  between 
it  and  the  middle  part,  with  richly  chafed  gilt  metal  icutcheon,  &c.  opens 
the  whole,  rolling  back  the  circular  cover  and  opening  the  various 
drawers,  &c.  This  flap  or  cover  is  inlaid  in  three  marquetry  panels  or 
fpaces.  The  centre  has  a  lyre,  books,  and  rofes  inlaid  in  two  coloured 
woods  befides  pink  ftained  wood  for  the  rofes.  In  the  fide  fpaces 
are  a  dove  and  a  cock  in  beech,  laburnum,  or  other  virood  of  light 
ruflet  hue.  Below  the  centre  is  a  flab  or  uble  projeding  beyond  die 
flap,  and  below  that  a  knee  arch  with  (hallow  drawer  above  and  two 
drawers  each  fide  of  it,  the  comers  ending  in  legs  richly  decorated  with 
mounts  of  gilt  metal  by  Gouthiere.  The  fide  drawers  are  inlaid  with 
bunches  of  flowers  in  coloured  marquetry.  The  two  ends  of  the  piece 
are  divided  into  upper  and-  lower  marquetry  panels  \  the  upper  having 
attributes  of  mufic  in  white  wood  (beech)  partly  darkened  by  bumin<:, 
the  lower  a  letter  R  in  a  circle  ;  the  R  for  Rex  (Staniflaus).  At  the 
back  are  fpaces  of  marquetry,  globes,  &c.,  and  a  beautiful  medallion  in 
white  wood  darkened  by  burning,  of  a  girl's  head  with  her  finger  to 
her  lips,  an  emblem  of  filence.  The  mounts  are  bold  but  gracefiiUy 
difpofed. 

The  piece  was  made  by  Rieifener,  with  mounts  by  Gouthiere,  at 
the  order  of  Staniflaus,  King  of  Poland. 


A  CABINET  with  marble  top  and  fine  gallery  of  pierced 
metal  work  round  it.  It  is  in  two  ftages,  the  lower  oblong  fquare 
with  fupports  cutting  off  the  angles,  going  down  into  legs  which  are 
connected  together  by  a  flielf  or  tray  below.  The  upper  part  is  oval. 
All  the  edges,  divifions,  &c.  are  mounted  with  chifelled  metal  work  and 
the  furface  is  inlaid  in  marquetry  of  quiet  reticulated  work  with  flowers 
in  the  central  fpaces.  This  is  Rieifener  work  of  the  beft  period  about 
20  years  before  the  pnd  of  laft  century,  and  the  mounts  are  probably  by 
Gouthiere. 
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A  CHEST  of  three  drawers  of  mahogany,  with  gilt  metal 
chifelled  mounts  along  the  angles  and  edges  of  the  drawer 
fronts.  By  Gouthicre  and  Rieifener  probably.  The  drawers  are  lifted 
on  four  legs.  The  mahogany  is  of  the  choiceft  grained  Spanifh  wood 
carefully  poliflied. 


A  TABLE  inlaid  with  fpecial  care  in  the  arrangement  of  the 
woods.  The  principal  part  on  the  top  is  a  baflcet  of  flowers ; 
rofes  and  daflFodils,  the  leaves  of  the  rofes  are  dark  brown;  the 
loweft  and  thofe  of  the  daffodils,  as  well  as  all  the  reft  of  the  leaves,  are 
white,  now  yellow,  and  on  a  light  rufTet  hue  of  ground-work.  The 
whole  furrounded  with  fine  inlaid  lines  forming  it  into  an  ornamental 
fpace  or  panel. 


A  CIRCULAR  Table  of  old  dark  rofewood,  with  a  fet  of 
circular  plaques  of  Sevres  porcelain  inlaid  round,  and  one  in  the 
centre.  They  have  flowers,  but  arc  generally  white  with  blue  borders. 
That  in  the  centre  has  a  monogram  C.  L.,  one  in  rofes  the  other  in 
cornflowers,  and  a  letter  M  underrunning  them  in  gold.  The  whole  is 
furrounded  by  chifelled  gilt  mounts.  By  Gouthiere  probably  ;  late  i8th 
century. 


A  SMALL  Bedroom  Table,  the  upper  part  inlaid  with 
bunches  of  jefTamine  on  light  coloured  laburnum  or  other  wood 
little  lefs  dark  in  hue  than  the  pattern,  with  bordering  of  tulip  wood. 
It  is  on  light  legs  with  chifelled  gilt  metal  mounts.  Rieifener  work  of 
the  end  of  the  laft  century. 


A  CABINET  with  marble  top  furrounded  by  a  pierced  metal 
gallery,  and  richly  mounted  with  gilt  metal,  chifelled.  It  is 
in  two  divifions,  the  lower  covered  with  quiet  reticulation,  and  the  upper 
ihowing  an  architectural  compofition,  all  in  very  white  wood  helped  by 
burning.  The  whole  fet  in  a  border  of  tulip  wood.  There  are  bold 
floriated  metal  mounts  in  front  with  a  tied  ribbon  in  metal,  and  the 
metal  edge  mounts  have  floriated  work  on  the  inner  fides.     All  thefe 
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are  backed  by  tulip  wood  which  follows  the  outlines  of  the  metal  work 
in  all  its  fubdivifions,  and  forms  a  light  edge  or  background  which 
ifolates  the  metal  work  from  the  architectural  panel.  Xhe  panel  is  hy 
David,  with  mounts  by  Gouthicre,  It  is  of  the  latter  put  of  laft 
century. 


A  SET  OF  SHELVES  of  marquetry  work  by  Rieifener, 
and  edgrd  with  gilt  chifcllcd  metaL  On  the  outitde  the  rinu 
of  the  fhelves  contain  tiny  plates  of  wedgewood  ware  inferted.  It  is 
French  of  about  1790. 


A  CABINET  of  Amboyna  wood,  richly   mounted    with 
Gouthiere  bronze  chifelled  work.     The  centre  has  a  medallion 
in  alto-rilievo  reprefendng  a  facriflce  to  Cupid. 


A  CABINET  of  marquetry,  on  which  the  decoration  is 
very  quiet  reticulation  in  three  woods,  with  light  lines  added. 
It  is  decorated  by  gilt  mounts  on  the  edges  and  two  fwags  of  gilt 
chifelled  work  on  the  upper  part  of  the  front.  It  belongs  to  the  beft 
period  of  Rieifener. 


LOCKCASE.  Of  tulip  wood,  with  maflive  mounts 
of  chifelled  gilt  bronze.  Containing  an  aftrono- 
mical  clock.  By  Ferdinand  Berthoud.  Exhibited 
in  the  South  Kenfington  Mufeum,  belonging  to 
the  Marquis  of  Weftminfter. 

This  maffive  piece  of  French  metal  decoration  is  in  the  ufual 
upright  form.  The  door  or  front  is  a  pane  of  plate-glafs  enclofed  in  an 
archite^onic  moulding,  defcending  in  form  of  the  front  of  a  terminal 
pier  or  poft  to  a  bold  moulding,  alfo  of  archiK^onic  charader,  which 
unites  the  body  to  the  bafc. 
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The  bafe  is  fquare,  of  plain  veneered  tulip  and  rofewood,  and  has 
on  its  front  a  Greek  key  fret  of  gilt  metal,  ftanding  up  in  bold  relief. 
This  occupies  the  whole  front  and  the  fronts  of  the  returning  fides. 

Below  the  bafe  is  a  bold  torus  moulding  of  laurel  leaf,  and  a  plinth. 

The  clock  is  a  chronometer,  and  marks  the  twenty-four  hours,  age 
and  changes  of  the  moon,  day  of  the  month,  &c.  The  maker  of  the 
cafe  was  probably  Rieifener,  and  of  the  chafed  work  Gouthiere, 
The  clock  maker,  Berthoud,  was  the  firft  conftru6lor  of  chronometers 
in  France,  and  was  appointed  chronometer  maker  to  the  Admiralty  of 
France,  member  of  the  Inftitute,  &c.  He  was  born  near  Neuchatel, 
and  fettled  in  Paris  in  1747)  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  and  lived  till  1807. 
The  date  of  this  piece  of  furniture  may  be  placed  about  the  year 
1780. 


COFFER,  In  Ebony,  with  mounts  of  chifelled  metal  and 
inlaid  on  the  fides  and  ends  with  plaques  of  Sevres 
porcelain ;  and  table  of  fimiJar  charafter.  Belonging  to  the 
Queen,  Windfor  CafUe.     Exhibited  at  Gore  Houfe  in  1853. 

Though  thefe  two  pieces  are  not  made  by  the  fame  hand  they  are 
fo  nearly  alike  in  the  decorations  that  we  may  notice  them  together. 

The  box  or  coffer  is  flraight  fided,  divided  into  three  panels  on  the 
fides  by  architedonic  mouldings  of  chifelled  bronze  gilt;  the  work, 
perhaps,  of  Gouthiere. 

There  is  a  fmall  pierced  gallery  running  round  three  fides  of  the 
top  and  below  it  on  the  flat  upper  rail  of  the  fide  panels  \  a  frieze  of 
chifelled  metal  acanthus  fcrollwork  runs  round  the  coffer. 

The  plaques  are  attributed  by  Mr.  J.  C.  Robinfon  to  Dodice, 
**  whofe  befl  produdions  are  dated  about  1780."  ^ 

Tlie  fubje6ls  are  amatory,  and  the  dreffes  belong  to  the  third  quarter 
of  the  lafl  century,  about  the  period  cited. 

The  table  is  mounted  with  metal  in  flraight  lines.  The  legs  are 
maffive,  and  are  fluted  down  their  fides,  braced  together  by  X-fliaped 
curved  pieces  10  inches  from  the  ground.  The  corner  pieces  above 
them  are  decorated  with  fcrollwork,  nearly  the  fame  as  that  round  the 
upper  part  of  the  coffer,  and  the  drawer  fronts  decorated  with  Sevres 
plaques  lefs  fine  in  execution  than  thofe  defcribed  above. 

Catal.  Gore  Houfe  Exhibition,  No.  75. 
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CABINET,  of  mahogany,  with  mounts  of  chifelled  metal 
belonging  to  the  Queen,  Windfor  Caftle.      Exhibited  at 
Gore  Houfe  in  1853. 

As  this  piece  is  one  of  the  moft  complete  examples  of  the  work  of 
Gouthiere  that  can  be  pointed  out  we  may  defcribe  it  as  a  type  fpecimen 
of  his  productions. 

The  body  of  the  cabinet  is  flat,  without  relief  or  inlay,  and  is  of 
poliihed  Spanifli  mahogany,  of  choice  grain.  All  the  decorations  are 
made  in  the  metal  work. 

The  lower  part  is  a  table  on  four  pairs  of  legs  with  drawer  front 
between. 

The  legs  are  in  two  fquare  groups  on  the  fides  ;  the  delicate  metal 
work  on  their  fides  and  points  of  jundion  with  the  upper  frame  reprefcnts 
fo  many  quivers  full  of  arrows,  the  feathered  heads  proje£ling  above. 

The  groups  arc  joined  by  crofs  curved  braces  fupporting  vafes  richly 
mounted  with  chifelled  metal,  one  to  each  fet  of  legs. 

The  panel  of  the  centre  drawer  front  is  of  metal  with  groups  of 
little  cupids  on  it  in  relief,  and  the  two  fide  divifions  in  continuation  are 
acanthus  volutes,  forming  an  architedonic  figure. 

Similar  but  more  delicate  work  forms  a  frieze  to  the  body  of  the 
piece,  over  which  fpreads  a  cornice  in  the  renaiflance  manner.  In 
recefles  at  the  angles  are  half  draped  caryaddes  in  full  relief  in  gilt 
bronze,  forming  fupports  to  the  upper  cornice. 

On  the  top  is  a  rich  central  group  in  metal  work,  with  a  flat  clafiic 
vafe  each  fide  of  it.  The  group  is  compofed  of  two  cuptds  fiippordng 
a  royal  crown  fleur-de-lyfee,  with  two  fcutcheons  below,  on  which  are 
the  arms  of  France  and  Sardinia  refpcSively.  Scrolls,  drapery,  rocks, 
&c.,  form  a  bafe  to  thefe  figures. 

This  piece  of  furniture  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  added  to  the  Royal 
Colledions  by  King  George  IV. ;  but  it  was  not  mounted,  and  was 
found  in  parts  feparated  and  neglected  at  the  beginning  of  the  fucceedine 
reign,  when  they  were  found,  and  the  whole  cleaned  and  put  together. 

The  arms  of  France  and  Savoy  indicate  that  it  was  made  for  one  of 
the  brothers  of  Louis  XV  L,  two  of  whom  the  Comte   de   Province 
Louis  XVIIL,  and  the  Comte  d'Artois,  Charles  X.,  married  Princefles 
of  the  houfe  of  Sardinia  in  1771  and  1775,  the  period  when  the  works 
of  Gouthiere  were  at  their  beft. 
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INDIAN  Woodwork.    A  pair  of  Folding  Doors.    In  a  door 
frame  of  teak  carved  and  inlaid  with  ivory  and   metal 
work,  from  Keroly.     In  the  India  Mufeum,  India  Office. 

We  cannot  point  to  a  more  important  piece  of  genuine  Indian 
wood  carving  in  this  country :  thefe  doors  which  enclofed,  it  is  faid, 
a  library,  were  fent  as  a  prefent  to  the  Indian  Government. 

The  door  frame  is  of  teak,  fquare  on  the  outiide  where  it  has  been 
partly  enclofed  in  the  contiguous  wall,  moulded  on  the  front  edge,  and 
on  this  outer  front  carved  with  a  band  of  leaf-work  in  high  relief,  but 
kept  in  regular  and  archite£lural  repofe. 

The  total  height  of  the  outer  frame  enclofing  the  inner  is  6  feet 
4  inches,  the  width  is  3  feet  6  inches,  and  the  width  of  the  outer  door 
frame  is  4  inches.  The  doors  themfelves  are  hinged  on  pegs,  which 
are  prolongations  of  the  back  framing  ftiles,  and  drop  into  holes  in  the 
framework. 

Each  valve  is  divided  into  five  panels.  The  ftiles  that  frame  thefe 
together  are  two  inches  wide  and  are  covered  with  a  plate  of  bronze 
fattened  by  rofette  nails  riling  three-eighths  of  an  inch  above  the  furface 
of  the  plates  and  tinned,  and  thefe  outer  mouldings  have  an  edge 
of  cut  leafwork  in  bronze.  The  valves  are  faftened  by  an  upright 
poft  two  inches  fquare,  with  the  corners  canted  off  but  left  to  form 
circular  diics  or  bofTes  correfponding  with  the  panel  divifions.  This 
upright  is  covered  with  bronze  pierced  in  quatrefoils,  chevrons  and  other 
fmall  patterns  laid  on  talc  plates  coloured  green  and  red,  which  impart  a 
further  metallic  luftre  to  the  bronze.  The  poft  forms  part  of  one  fide 
piece  of  the  right-hand  door  valve. 

The  panels  are  10  inches  infide  by  9^,  and  are  framed  by  a  }-inch 
moulding  of  ordinary  European  form,  the  top  and  bottom  fillet  being 
of  bronze ;  to  thefe  fucceed  a  flat  band  of  iron  or  bronze  chafed  with 
foliage  and  filvered,  and  this  band  is  edged  on  both  fides  with  rows  of 
little  carved  leaves  in  ivory. 

The  centres  of  the  panels  are  cut  and  pierced  in  patterns  ;  the  top 
and  bottom  panels  are  alike,  reticulated  quatrefoils  having  a  rofette 
in  the  centre  of  carved  ivory  and  plates  of  talc,  with  green  and  red 
colour  underneath.  The  fecond  and  fourth  panels  are  alfo  alike,  hexa- 
gons, feparated  by  a  reticulation  of  pierced  bands,  and  with  ivory 
rofettes. 

The  centre  panels  are  carved  in  leafwork  in  the  ftyle  of  that  on  the 
door  frame  ;  and  five  ivory  flowers  laid  over  the  carving,  the  central 
flower  has  eight  petals  and  the  other  four  are  halves. 

p.  B  B 
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The  material  of  the  cutwork  is  dalburgia  or  blackinrood,  and  of  the 
mouldings  rofewood  ;  the  outer  fi:ame  is  of  teak. 

The  door  frame  is  carved  all  round,  with  no  appearance  of  fill,  the 
angles  are  mitred,  and  it  is  probable  that  it  has  been  the  door  of  a 
clofet  or  prefs  rather  than  of  a  room. 

It  is  woodwork  belonging  to  the  17th  century. 

For  elegance  of  fliape  and  proportion,  and  the  propriety  of  the 
compofition  of  the  frame  and  fubdiviAons  of  thefe  doors,  their  mould- 
ings and  the  panel  carvings  and  ornaments,  we  can  for  the  prefent 
name  no  other  example  fo  inftrufb've.  We  are  much  reminded  by  this 
decoration  of  the  pierced  lattices  at  the  S.  Marco  in  Venice.  Windows 
in  the  upper  ftory  of  the  wall  fiices  looking  to  the  piazza  and  the  fea, 
are  filled  with  fuch  work,  undoubtedly  of  Byzantine  derivation,  but 
the  adoption  of  this  kind  of  decoration  at  Conilantinople  fhows  a  great 
admixture  of  Afiatic  feeling  with  the  remnant  of  Greek  and  Roman 
tradition  that  furvived  at  the  feat  of  empire  to  the  12th  and  13th 
centuries,  perhaps  later  ftill. 


CHAIR  of  beaten  Gold.     Formerly  ufed  by  Runjeetfing. 
In  the  India  Mufeum. 

This  chair,  which  is  o£bigonal  and  of  the  ordinary  height  and  fize, 
is  in  the  form  of  two  bowls  reverfed,  the  upper  and  the  lower  decorated 
with  bold  acanthus  and  lotus  leaf-work  repoufTe.  The  upper  part 
fupports  a  feat,  and  has  a  circular  back  and  arms  decorated  with  re- 
poufTe foliage.  On  the  two  arms  are  branches  of  iron  cafed  with  gold, 
on  which  were  formerly  placed  gold  lotufes,  that  opened  with  Tegmental 
petals  and  clofed  completely,  containing  probably  mythological  figures. 
Thefe  portions  were  flolen  in  India  by  the  fervants  of  Runjeet  Singh  in 
the  confiifion  of  an  alarm  of  fire  in  his  palace.  It  is  of  the  pureft  gold 
on  a  wooden  core,  and  is  not  older  than  the  lafl  century* 


JAPANESE  Lacware,  belonging  to  H.R.H.  the  Duke  of 
Edinburgh. 

The  oldefl  piece  in  this  colledion  is  a  reading  defk,  a  litde  lefs  than 
two  feet  in  height  by  the  fame  meafurement  in  width.  It  has  two 
fupports  half  an  inch  fquare,  flanding  on  curved  feet,  maffive  enough 
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to  keep  the  whole  firm.  The  legs  are  conne£led  together  by  a  panel ; 
the  bookftand  Hopes  back  like  that  of  an  ordinary  book  reft  of  European 
make. 

It  is  ornamented  on  the  flat  furfaces  with  landfcape  fubje£ls  in  lac 
work,  and  the  connexions  of  the  bars  that  form  the  framework  are 
completed  by  filver  mounts.  The  fmaller  wooden  furfaces,  fuch  as 
the  upright  and  tranfverfe  bars,  are  diapered  in  quatrefoils  and  delicate 
flowers  in  relief  in  lac  and  gold. 

This  piece  was  prefented  to  the  Duke  by  the  Mikado  as  a  rare 
fpecimen  of  old  Japan  work.  The  date  is  ftated  to  be  of  the  i6th 
century. 

2.  Cabinet  or  fet  of  (helves,  ftanding  on  four  legs  or  fupports  2  feet 
2  inches  high.  The  legs  pafs  through  the  comers  of  the  (helves,  which 
hold  them  together.  There  are  four  (helves  at  unequal  intervals.  A 
cupboard  or  locker  occupies  half  of  the  lower  (helf  but  one.  This 
part  is  lined  with  avanturine  or  plain  gold  duft  lacquer,  with  figures 
infide  the  doors.  Portions  of  the  work  are  diapered,  and  other  por- 
tions decorated  with  conventional  landfcapes,  in  which  the  bamboo  plant 
is  a  prominent  feature.  At  intervals  occur  circular  pateras,  each  con- 
taining two  conventional  feathers  crofTed  in  faltire. 

The  edges  and  jun£lions  are  mounted  with  ironwork  delicately 
damafcened  with  gold.  Similar  work  protedbs  the  feet  on  which  it 
ftands. 

3.  Another  fet  of  (helves  of  fimilar  fize  is  differently  arranged,  though 
belonging  to  the  fame  period  and  originally  a  portion  of  the  fame  fet  of 
fiirniture.  The  (helves  turn  up  at  the  ends.  It  contains  two  cup- 
boards clofed  with  doors. 

The  ends  are  framed  up  as  panels  pierced  fb  as  to  leave  only  an  edge 
or  margin  \  the  piercing  takes  the  form  of  a  leaf  fuch  as  that  of  a  tulip 
tree,  elegantly  cufped.  The  greater  part  of  the  ends  are  thus  open, 
but  the  leaf-fhape  in  which  they  are  pierced  leaves  ample  nuterial  at 
the  angles  to  enfure  the  necefTary  conftru£live  ftrength. 

There  are  a  complete  fet  of  boxes  and  trays  that  fit  into  thefe 
(helves.  They  are  made  of  canvas  ftifFened  and  made  up  on  the  outfide 
with  lac-work  refembling  wood  but  lighter  and  more  tenacious,  the 
angles  being  flightly  rounded  fo  as  to  avoid  weakening  the  fibre  of  the 
material  by  a  (harp  line  of  bending. 

The  decorations  are  of  the  fame  chara£ler  as  thofe  of  the  laft 
named.  Thefe  pieces  have  formed  part  of  the  ftate  of  a  rich  family, 
and  would  be  of  the  fame  importance  as  filver  plate  among  the  treafures 
of  an  European  houfe. 
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4.  A  fmall  cheft  of  drawers,  three  inches  in  depth  by  two  in  width. 
Tills  fmall  caflcet  or  fct  of  receptacles  for  valuables  is  made  with  the 
finifh  and  completenefs  of  a  large  piece  of  furniture.  Xhere  are  three 
drawers  furni(hed  with  fwing  handles  of  filver,  in  proportionate  fize. 
They  are  further  dofed  by  a  door  with  filver  hinges  and  ornamented 
with  mounts  of  the  fame  metal ;  and  the  whole  is  carried  by  a  fUver 
ring  at  the  top.  The  lac  decorations  are  pateras  cutting  each  other 
and  red  flowers  on  a  dull  gold  ground. 

5.  A  box  in  the  form  of  a  mafs  of  rock.  Diameter  2^  inches. 
The  rock  is  on  a  ftand.  It  has  a  flat  top  covered  with  a  rocky  land- 
fcape,  all  in  rich  relief.  It  contains  trays  fo  richly  lacquered  as  to  lode 
like  work  made  in  folid  metal. 

6.  Another  fmall  box  in  the  form  of  two  fans,  one  partly  over- 
lapping the  other.  The  top  of  the  under  fan  is  of  extraordinarily 
delicate  ornamentation. 

7.  A  fmall  box,  numbered  95,  covered  with  gold  branches  and 
foliage  of  lacquer  work  of  great  delicacy.  The  leaves  are  bunches  of 
filver  lac. 

8.  A  box  for  containing  medicinal  drugs.  It  is  fitted  with  trays 
and  tiny  boxes.  One  tray,  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  depth,  contains  ten 
fllver  rofette-fhaped  boxes  ;  another  is  half  an  inch  in  depth  ;  another, 
three  quarters  of  an  inch,  containing  ten  boxes,  each  one  inch  fquare 
and  decorated  with  many  varieties  of  ornament. 

9.  A  box,  numbered  97  in  the  catalogue,  meafuring  eleven  inches 
and  a  half  by  feven  and  a  half,  is  fubdivided  and  decorated  with  land- 
fcapes,  figures,  houfes,  &c.  It  contains  boxes  and  trays,  full  of  divifions, 
and  oblong  or  diagonal  and  heart-fhaped  boxes  (for  drugs)  ibme  lettered, 
fome  decorated  with  flowers  and  branches.  There  are  ileel  rings  for 
lifting  the  trays  and  finger  holes  below  the  little  boxes  by  which  to  pufli 
them  up.  In  all  it  contains  three  trays  and  feven  boxes,  Aibdivided  and 
containing  fome  three,  fome  four  or  more  fmaller  boxes  each.  One 
tray,  an  inch  and  a  quarter  deep,  contains  as  many  as  fifty  fmall  boxes. 
Each  box  is  in  a  loofe  wooden  cafe  of  its  own. 

10.  A  difh,  numbered  96  in  the  catalogue,  decorated  with  lac 
work  in  very  high  relief.  The  defign  is  a  flying  figure  of  a  warrior 
cloaked,  and  fhaking  a  demon  out  of  a  bell.  The  bell  is  covered  on 
the  top  with  bofTes  in  the  flyle  of  the  bronze  Japanefe  bells  now  in  the 
Mufeum,  and  the  handles  are  demon-headed  after  the  fame  type.  The 
cloak  of  the  flying  figure  is  blown  out  in  broad  folds  behind  him. 
There  is  below  a  rocky  platform,  with  a  wooden  frame  round  it. 
Particular  fpots  or  points  of  light  in  the  ornament  are  inlaid  in  mother- 
of-pearl. 
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The  lac  work  on  this  piece  is  of  a  different  kind  from  that  on  the 
foregoing.  The  material  is  worked  up  in  relief  fo  thick  as  to  give  it 
the  appearance  of  wood  carving.  The  decorations  are  bold  and 
broad. 


APANESE  Cabinet  of  Woodwork,  decorated  with  draw. 
Exhibited  in  the  South  Keniington  Mufeum,  belonging 
to  Sir  Rutherford  Alcock,  K.C.B. 

This  is  an  example  of  wood  decorated  with  ftraw.  The  cabinet  is 
feven  feet  high  by  five  feet  fix  inches  and  it  ftands  on  a  wooden  bafe 
projecting  three  inches  each  way;  the  bafe  is  carved  into  monfter 
heads  and  flames  at  the  angles,  and  ftands  on  claw  feet ;  this  part  is 
lacquered  in  vermilion. 

The  cabinet  is  in  two  parts,  which  can  be  feparated.  There  is  no 
wood  carving  upon  it.  The  lower  part  is  clofed  with  doors,  round 
which  are  flat  mouldings  in  ftraw  marquetry.  They  confift  of  fine 
ftripes  perpendicular  to  the  line  of  moulding,  and  the  inner  border  or 
moulding  is  a  fet  of  fine  zig-zags.  The  ftraw  is  ftained  yellow  and 
brown,  and  parts  left  of  the  natural  hue. 

The  flat  panels  of  the  doors  are  in  ftraight  chequers,  formed  by 
laying  the  grain  in  oppofite  direAions  in  the  alternate  fquares.  The 
fame  method  on  a  larger  fcale  (two  inches  each  fquare)  is  ufed  to  decorate 
the  lining  of  the  upper  open  part  of  the  cabinet,  alternately  brown  and 
the  natural  hue ;  or  merely  oppofed  in  grain  as  on  the  lower  fquare  doors. 
On  the  doors  are  painted  in  ftained  ftraw,  a  party  of  children  drawing 
a  barrow,  in  which  is  a  vafe  containing  one  of  the  fmall  Japanefe  gar- 
dens, flowers  in  full  bloflfom,  fuch  as  the  peony,  pink,  chryfanthemum, 
and  dwarfed  trees  with  gnarled  ftems.  The  car  is  in  perfpedlive 
and  coloured  purple,  with  gold  ornaments  on  the  wheels.  The  vafe 
is  delicately  worked  over  with  fimple  coloured  ftripes  and  patterns, 
and  tied  round  the  neck  with  a  crimfon  fcarf. 

Branches  of  trees,  ftorks  flying,  fparrows  and  other  fmall  birds  flying 
and  drawn  in  all  attitudes  during  that  adlion,  are  laid  upon  the  ftraw 
work  in  different  parts  of  the  upper  portion  and  the  two  ends  or  fides 
of  the  cabinet. 

The  upper  part  is  divided  down  the  middle,  and  a  portion  at  the 
top  fliuts  oflF  each  divifion  with  Aiding  doors  or  panels.  Below  thefe  it 
is  open  and  unequally  divided  by  drawers  and  fhelves.  I'he  tops  of 
the  drawers  alfo  form  flielves,  and  litde  piers  on  them  fupport  the  other 
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(helves,  which  are  rolled  over  at  the  ends  like  flat  verandahs.  Thefe 
open  parts  of  the  cabinet  are  of  various  heights  fb  contrived  as  to  hold 
pieces  of  porcelain  of  any  Ihape  and  (ize,  and  to  ihove  them  off  to 
advantage. 

The  drawer  handles,  locks,  and  various  mounts  on  the  edges  of  the 
pieces  placed  where  the  ftraw  would  be  liable  to  injury^  are  of  filver, 
engraved  with  peonies  and  other  flowers. 


CHINESE  Furniture  in  the  Duke  of  Edinburgh's  Col- 
leAion. 

A  (et  of  chairs  and  tables  or  ftands,  the  latter  of  which  are  2  feet 
8  inches  high,  the  top  i  foot  4  inches  in  the  laigeft  dimeniions.  They 
are  of  rofewood,  with  pierced  work  below,  and  a  lower  flielf  of  teak. 

The  chairs  are  20^  inches  high,  the  backs  15^  inches,  quite 
ftraight.  A  marble  panel  is  fet  in  the  back,  which  is  conneded  with  the 
framing  by  pierced  woodwork. 

An  oval  ftool  is  inlaid  on  the  top  with  purple  veined  marble  feat. 
The  frame  is  carved  and  the  1^  moulded,  refting  on  claw  feet.  Tlie 
wood  is  rofewood. 

Similar  Chinefe  furniture  is  imported  to  England  from  time  to  time. 

A  table  in  two  femicircles  fitting  together  into  one  round  of  heavy 
clofe-grained  red  wood,  admirably  fitted  and  polifhed,  formed  part  of  the 
fiurniture  of  Chang,  the  Chinefe  giant,  a  few  years  ago. 


A  CHINESE  Sleeping  Room;  made  of  timber,  and  with 
the  purpofe  of  being  moved  about  and  eretJled  in  a 
tent  or  in  any  temporary  building.  In  the  ix>iIeflion  of 
Vifcount  Gough,  and  now  in  the  Dublin  Exhibition  (1872). 

The  whole  flrudure  is  fix  feet  in  length  by  two  feet  fix  inches,  and  is 
fix  feet  eight  inches  high.  It  confifts  of  a  fmall  room  framed  up  in  panels 
and  having  one  fide  open  with  a  fmall  pent  houfe  or  verandah,  with  curved 
roof  and  pendants  in  front.  The  fides  have  windows  at  three  feet  from 
the  ground,  the  fide  openings  are  clofed  by  fhutters  which  flip  down 
the  outfide  in  groves  made  for  the  purpofe.  The  front  is  framed  in  aih 
and  bordered  with  work  partly  pierced,  partly  in  fmall  panels  of  carved 
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boxwood.     The  fretted  part  is  of  rofewood.     The  front  of  the  hood  is 
decorated  in  a  fimilar  manner. 

Internally  the  room  is  divided  into  a  fixed  bench  or  couch,  the  under 
part  opening  with  carved  and  panelled  doors,  within  which  are  lockers 
or  cupboards.  Thefe  are  faced  with  rofewood,  and  the  carving  is  on 
pieces  of  box  inferted.  The  couch  has  a  fretted  front  above  It, 
jufl  as  the  outer  or  dreffing  portion  of  the  room.  The  roof  is 
panelled,  and  the  whole  flands  on  a  floor.  The  drefSng  room  and 
the  couch  are  about  the  fize  of  fmall  cabins  on  fhipboard,  two 
feet  wide  each.  It  can  be  clofed  with  curtains  in  front,  and  it  is 
fiirnifhed  with  a  framed  and  boarded  floor.  The  whole  forms  a 
(hiall  hut  elegantly  decorated  with  pierced  and  carved  woodwork. 
Compare  with  this  the  Zotheca  mentioned  p.  xxxix. 
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Abaciy  zzxiv. 
Abbo,  88. 
Abbotsfordy  114. 
Abraham,  245. 
Abundance,  365,  366. 
Academic  Royale,  cxxxi. 
Academy,  Florence,  24. 

Venice,  113. 

Achilles,  370. 

Adlaeon,  25. 

Adam,  24,  124,  151,  196,  277. 

,  the  brothers,  cxlv,  civ,  clxxxiii, 

ccxxi. 
Adams,  cci. 
Adonb,  71. 
Adoration  of  Magi,  29,  236,  279. 

of  Shepherds,  9,  29,  279. 

Aelian,  188. 

Aeneas,  187. 

^fop,  226,  317. 

Africa,  63,  365. 

Agamemnon,  59. 

Aggo,  Ubaldini  d',  124. 

Aglie,  Count  d',  ccxl,  37. 

Agnus  Dei,  1 80. 

Agony  in  the  Garden,  23. 

Ahafuerus,  119,  234. 

Albret,    Henri    de,    fecond   Ring  of 

Navarre,  189. 
Albret,  Jeanne  de,  1 89. 
Alcock,  Sir  Rutherford,  389. 
Aldermafton,  cxx. 
Aldus,  cxiv,  57. 
Aleppo,  198. 
Alcilio,  Church  of  St.,  24, 
Alexander  the  Great,  239,  302,  370. 


Alexandria,  zxii. 

Alfred,  Ixiii. 

Alhambra,  cxvi. 

AI-Malik  al-Manfbor,  199. 

Al-Malik  al-Nafir,    Muhammcd    Ben 

Kalaun,  197,  198. 
Altamira,  Marques  de,  298. 
Altis,  xiv. 

Altunbugha  al-Maridani,  197,  198. 
Amaranthe,  Bois  de,  263. 
Amazons,  269. 
Amboife,  Chateau,  cziii. 
Ambrofe,  St.,  1 79. 
Amdus,  The  river,  1 88. 
America,  62,  63. 
Amiens  Cathedral,  11,  120. 
Amphitrite,  366. 
Andrea,  cxxxv. 
Andrea  di  Cofimo,  Ixxxvi. 
Andromeda,  36. 
Angel,  251. 
Angelico    da    Fiefolc,    24,    27,    132, 

302. 
Anglo-Norman  furniture,  bdx. 
Anglo-Saxon  carriages,  Irvii. 

hou/es,  Ixi. 

ivories,  lix. 

metallurgy,  Ix,  Ixiv. 

Anne  of  Bohemia,  Ixxvii. 

Anne,  Queen,  cxlv,  37,  46,  95,  117, 

164,  286. 
Anne,  St.,  1 74. 

Annunciation,  29,  37,  241,  249,  279. 
Andquarian  Repertory,  dxxxv. 
Antioch,  xxii. 
Antony,  St.,  Abbot,  28. 
Antwerp,  ccxxxi,  268. 
Apocalypfe,  278,  279, 
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Apollo,  xli,  xlvii,  8,  37,  41,  44,  47, 
60,  61,  62,  144,  145,  146,  191, 
226,  283,  293,  317,  364,  365. 

ApofUes,  1x1  V,  180,  278. 

Arab,  cxvi. 

Arabah,  cxcvi. 

Arabefques,  cvii,  cxlvi. 

Aragon,  Arms  of,  222. 

Area,  xxxviii. 

Arcadius,  liii. 

Archaeologia,  bdvi 

Archite^ural  woodwork,  Ixxx,  cv,  cvi, 
cxxix. 

Archite^hire,  62,  365. 

Aries,  227. 

Ariodo,  97. 

Ariftotle,  302. 

Ark,  74,  75. 

Aries,  lix. 

Amo,  132. 

Arundel,  Earl  of,  367. 

Arundel  Society,  370,  373. 

Afcenfion,  24,  179,  180,  279. 

Afellineau,  ccxxvi. 

Afia,  62,  63. 

Aflumption,  279. 

AiTyria,  x. 

Aflynan,  viii,  xui. 

Athens,  239. 

Athos,  Monaftery  of  Mount,  151. 

Atlas,  377. 

Attalus,  K.  of  Pergamus,  xxi,  xl. 

Aubrey,  cxxxix. 

Audenaerde,  ccxxi. 

Augfburg,  174,  278. 

Auguries,  137. 

Auguftine,  St.,  179,  251.  • 

Aurora,  59,  226. 

Auftria,  Arms  of,  43. 

....i ,  Emperor  of,  ill. 

Aylfham,  234. 

B 

fiachelier  of  Toulouie,  cxii,  54»  5S»  9i> 
239,  272,  289. 

F.  C 


Bagnani,  Family  of,  107. 

Bamberg,  ccxxxiil. 

Banquets,  Mediaeval,  Ixxiii. 

Baptifm  of  Chrift,  28. 

Baptift,  St.  John.    Bee  John. 

Barbara,  St.,  268. 

Barbedienne,  MefTrs.,  292. 

Barbetti,  274,  275. 

Barbo  family,  194. 

Barcelona,  dxxvi. 

Barker,  227. 

Barthelemy,  cxlix. 

Bartfch,  248. 

Bafilicas,  Roman,  119. 

Baths,  xxxix. 

Bathfheba,  209. 

Battle  of  the  Standard,  bcvii. 

Baumgartner,  cxxvii. 

Bavaria,  25. 

Bayeux  tapeftry,  Ixvi. 

Bay  lis,  236. 

Becker  and  Heffher,  ccxxxiii. 

Beckmann,  cxcix. 

Bedrooms,  xxvi,  xxix,  Ixxxiii,  Ixxx  v. 

,  Ceremonial  of^  clxvii,  clxix. 

Bedfteads,  cxlii,  clxi. 

Bekker,  xxxix,  xl. 

Bell,  220. 

Bellino,  249. 

Bellona,  269. 

Bellows,  cii. 

Belus,  Temple  of,  viii. 

Benedidl,  St.,  180. 

Benfi  Ceccini  Palace,  324. 

Berain,  dii,  239,  374. 

Bergamo,  cxxxix. 

Berkeley  Caftle,  clxvii,  363. 

Berlin,  ccxxxiii. 

Bernal  Colledion.     See  Colledions. 

Bernardo  di  Leccio,  cv. 

Bernini,  cxxxi,  cxl. 

Berri,  Duchefle  de,  105. 

Berruguete,  253. 

Bibliophile  Jacob,  ccxxix. 

Birdwood,  Ixxxviil,  338. 
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Bi/ellia,  vL 

Bifhoplhorpc,  York,  The  Palace,  1 1 8. 

Blickjing  Hall,  czx,  46,  363. 

Board  of  Worb,  204-208,  210-215, 
*»7.  316,  317. 

Bobo,  88. 

Bombe,  czli. 

Boniftcc,  St,  23,  24, 

Bonificc  IV.,  bdv. 

Borbonico  Muieam.     See  Muicums. 

Bordone,  Paris,  301. 

Boigia,  Lijcrctia,wiic  of  Alfonzo  d'Efte, 
Duke  of  Fcrrara,  187. 

Borgona,  F.  dc,  civ. 

Borromini,  czl. 

Boucher,  cxlviii. 

BouUe,    Andre  Charles,  crxxii,  clii, 

clxxvii,  dxrr,  cc,  i8,  371,  372. 
Boxwood,  czzv. 
BrambiUa,  cczxxviL 
Brannek,  cczzziiL 
Bridge,  G.  F.,  173. 
Briere  and  Jouly,  2. 
Brifeb,  370. 

Britain,  Metallurgy  of,  Iz. 
Britannia,  365,  366. 
Bronze,  xzzi. 

Brooke,  Rev.  R.,  195,  283. 
Brown,  Rawdon,  113. 
Bruges,  cczzz. 

Buccleugh,  Duke  of,  373,  374, 
Bufetes,  cxvi. 
Bulley,  Mifs,  314. 
Buondelmonte,  30. 
Buontalenti,  cv. 
Bureau,  cLcodv. 
Burges,  267,  359-361. 
Burleigh,  363. 
Butler,  366. 
Byzantine  art,  zlix. 

c 

Cabinets,  clxzzi-clzzxiii. 
Cacus,  133. 
Cadogan,  Earl  of,  343. 


Cadogan,  Lddy  Ai^iofla,  343. 

Cxfar,  Julius,  86,  240,  370. 

Cxfars,  66y  67. 

Caligula,  172. 

Campbell,  Lady,  334,  335,  341. 

Cancer,  226. 

Candelabra,  zzziL 

Caniftra,  xizviii. 

Cano,  A.,  255-256. 

Canova,  Jacopo  dl,  69. 

Capitfbkli,  dv,  367. 

Capo  di  Monte,  85. 

Capricomus,  226, 

Caretta,  czcviii. 

Cariole,  85. 

Carlton  Houfe,  dv. 

Camicero,  262. 

Carpentum,  cxcv. 

Carpets,  -xii^  IzziiL 

Carriages,  lii,  Ixxvii,  cxxiv,  cxxv,  cxli, 

dx,  clxxxviii,y^^.,  ccxxiii,  ccxxvL 
Carrick,  C,  288. 
Carroccio,  cxcviL 
Carruc,  cxcv. 
Caryatides,  ix,  225. 
Cafali,  Family  o^  Cortona,  218. 
Caikets,  Ixzx. 
.Caflandra,  146. 
CaftdUni,  86,  87,  28,  281. 
CafUemaine,  cxxvL 
Caftile,  Arms  of,  25,  75,    169,  221, 

222. 

Catdat,  88. 

Catherine,  St.,  of  AJexandm,  24,  179, 

268. 
Catherine  of  Aragon,  168. 

Braganza,  221. 

Cauvet,  cxlviii. 

Cean,  Bermudez,  Ixxxix. 

Cedar  beams,  ix. 

Ceilings,  xxx,  xl,  xlii,  xcvii. 

Cellini,  cxii. 

Ceres,  62,  63,  84,  224,  365. 

Certofii  di  Pavia,  275^ 

Certofina,  Ixxxvii. 
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Certofino  work,  70,  72,  75,  96,  97, 

"S»  »33»  »35*  H^. 

Ceylon,  cxliz. 

Chair  of  St.  Peter,  xliz,  clxidiiy  clxxiv. 

Chairs,  c,  clxzii,  clxxvi. 

Chambers,  Sir  William,  cxlv,  cliv,  civ, 
cczxii,  367. 

Chambord,  cxiii. 

Chariots,  xix,  li. 

Charity,  192,  239,  288. 

Charlemagne,  Ivi,  Ivii,  lix,  Ixii,  Ixiii. 

Charles  I.,  165,  267. 

Charles  II.,  cxxxiv,  cxxxix,  ccxx,  1 8, 
95>  >63»  i^4f  181,  221,  282. 

Charles  IV.,  Due  d'Alen9on,  189. 

Charles  v.,  25,  173. 

Charles  X.,  384. 

Charlotte,  Qgeen,  ccxxiv. 

Chartres  Cathedral,  27. 

Chaftity,  127,  128. 

Chennevieres,  Pointel,  ccxxiv. 

Cherokee  chief^  84. 

Cherubs,  126,  160. 

Chefs,  Ixxv. 

Cheftnut,  Ixxxi. 

Chefb,  xcviii. 

Chinefe,  cxlvi,  clxxxi,  301. 

Chippendale,  cxlv,  cliv,  clxxvii,  ccxxi, 
184,  185,285,286,  317,  369. 

ChriHopher,  St.,  28* 

Cicognara,  ccxxxv. 

Cipriani,  civ,  47,  286,  366,  367. 

Circus,  lii. 

Circus  Maximus,  97. 

Ciiium,  cxcvi. 

Cillella,  xxxviii. 

Citrus,  XXXV. 

Clare,  Earl  of.  Lord  Chancellor  of  Ire- 
land, 83. 

Claffic  fymbols,  Iviii. 

Clepfydra,  bdii. 

Cleves,  duchy  of,  22. 

Clifton  Arms,  369. 

Clive,  147. 

Clodion,  227. 

c 


Clotaire  II.,  88,  89. 

Cluny,  H.  de,  iii. 

Clymene,  145. 

Coach,  cxcix. 

Codes,  Horadus,  131,  191. 

Coenacula,  xxvii. 

Coit,  366. 

Colbert,  cxxx-cxxxvii. 

Colle^Uon,  Bernal,  9,  10,  12,  14,  15, 

22,  25,  93,  162,  171,   184,  185, 

194,278,300,325,  341. 

,  Carpentier,  122. 

,  Debruges,  192. 

,  Gigli-Campana,  124. 

,  Hertford,  cxxiv,  cxliv,  cli, 

ccxxviii,  375. 
,  Meymar,  6, 196, 197, 198, 

199,  200,  201,  202,  304,  305. 

,  Pourtales,  238. 

,  Soltikoff,  19,  192. 

*  Soulagcs,  iv,  7-9,  32,  33, 

54-58,  72,  80,  91,  97-112,  133, 

143,148,  157-160,  171, 186-189, 

193*  239*  273»  288,  289,  295, 

,  Trofs,  173, 176. 

Collett,  N.,  366. 

Cologne,  liv,  ccxxxii,  68,  94,  241. 
Colonna,  iii. 
ColoiTus,  xxxiii. 

Colour,  uie  of,  Ixx-lxxiii,  Ixxxi. 
Combs,  Ixxx. 
Comedy,  286. 
Commerce,  84,  366. 
Compluvium,  xxxiii. 
Condemnation  of  our  Lord,  23. 
Confbintine,  arch  of,  136. 
Confbntinople,  xlix,  liii,  Ivii. 
Conyngham,  M.,  cl. 
Cppeland,  civ. 
Corbet,  4. 

Couches,  xxxv-xxxix,  cxl. 
Crace,  J.  G.,  47. 
Cradles,  dxx. 
Crater,  xxxiii. 
Cromwell,  O.,  365. 
c  2 
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Crois,  262. 

Cryfbd  Palace  Company,  337. 

Cruchet,  320. 

Crucifixioi..  23.  261. 

Cupboards,  clzzziv. 

Cupids,  37,  61,  135-138,  140-144, 

159,    i6oy   171,    181,   190,  227, 

276. 
Curdus,  M.,  25,  133,  191. 

D 

Dagobert,  chair,  of,  ii,  Izi,  1 1,  87,  89. 

Damiano,  civ. 

Damafus,  St.,  Court  of,  in  Vatican,  82. 

Dance,  366. 

Daniel,  143. 

Danube,  131. 

Daphne,  36, 144,  217. 

Damley,  Lord,  83,  367,  369. 

David,  King,  143,  209,  272. 

David,  iii,  czliz,  d,  dvii,  227,  382. 

Davillier,  ccxix,  cczzviii. 

Davy,  Sir  Humphry,  316. 

Death,  127,  128. 

Debruges.     See  CoUedion,  Debruges. 

De  Clare,  269. 

Delafofle,  £.,  cxlii,  cxlviii. 

De  la  Warr,  Countefs  of,   182,  183, 

283,  284. 
Delia  Robbia,  250. 
Dello-Delli,  czzzvi,  126,  131,  302. 
Delphi,  the  Oracle  of,  145. 
Depoiition,  the,  258. 
Derby  Houfe,  dvL 
Defcent  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  279,  1 80, 

179. 
Defcent  into  Limbus,  23. 
Defcription,  v.  vi. 
Diana,  8,  26,  33,  59,  60,  214,  226, 

227,  272,  364. 
Dii  Majored,  293. 
Dilettanti  Society,  dviii. 
"DiniCaffone,**  126. 
Dionyfus  and  Ariadne,  zviii. 


Diptychs,  xliz. 

Aif  poi,  vi,  z. 

Dodice,  383. 

Difcord,  44,  45. 

Dolphins,  8,  160,  219. 

Doifet,  Dukes  of,  183. 

Dominic,  S.,  civ. 

D.  da  Mariotto,  dv. 

Donatello,  173. 

Doon,  29. 

Dorfet,  Duke  of^  183. 

Dowds,  wood,  viii. 

Drake,  Sir  F.,  151,  224. 

Dryden,  196. 

Ducerceau,  cxiii,  289. 

Diirer,  A.,  45,  46,  175,  246,  248. 

Dii  Sommerard,  A.,  Ivi,  clviii. 

Dutch,  czzii,  cxzvii,  czliii. 


Ebenlfte,  czliz,  cczzziz. 

Eberfbach,  27. 

Eddburga,  2,  bdv. 

Edinburgh,  Duke  of,  349,  386,  387, 

390. 
Edmund,  St.,  362. 
Edward  I.,  Izziv,  Izzv,  360,  361. 
Egypt,  iv,  V,  vii,  iz,  z. 
Egyptians,  ancient,  vi,  ziii. 
Ehinger,  U.,  174. 
Eleanor,  Queen,  Izzi,  Izzv. 
Eleftor  of  Germany,  277,  278. 
Eligius,  St.,  88. 
Elizabeth,  Queen,  czciz,  cci,  cczz,  165, 

224,  362,  367. 

,  St.,  28. 

Elizabethan,  cziz,  czzi. 
Endymion,  59-227. 
Entombment,  23. 
Eridanus,  145. 
Efprit,  St.*,  267. 
Efledum,  czcvi. 
Efte  family,  107,  187. 
Efther,  119,  234. 
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Eteraal  Father,  180,  192. 

Eton  College  Chapel,  314-316. 

Etruria,  131. 

Etrufcans,  ziv. 

Euboea,  zix. 

Europe,  62,  63. 

Eve,  124,  151,  238,  277. 

Evelyn,  cczx. 

Ezedrae,  xzxvii. 

Exeter  Palace,  313. 

Exhibition,    London,    1851,  47,  48, 

274*  *75»  3ao»  3*7-3a9»33*»333* 
336. 

, ,  Commiilioners  o^ 

95, 96. 
, ,  1862,   161,  162, 

275,  292. 

,  Annual  (1871),  292. 

,  P«ris,  185s,  2,  48,  50,  58, 

61.  9^,  93»  *»7»  »75>  *9'>  *9^> 
320,  336. 

» »(*844)»3*9' 

, ,  Retrofpedlive,  1865, 

clviii. 

,  (1867),  6,   II,   12, 

41,  51,61,64,150,151,  178,179, 
196-202,  275,  282,  297,  304, 305, 

3*5*  326, 330»  333*  33^,  339»  34*- 

347.  354-356. 
, ( 1 867),  Ruffian  Com- 

iniilioner,  150,  178. 
Ezekiel,  143. 


Faith,  192,  239,  366. 
Falfehood,  43. 

Fame,  43,  364,  365,  374,  375. 
Famefe  I.  Ranuccio,  70. 
Fate,  44,  45. 
Faydherbe,  Lucas,  237. 
Ferdinand  VII.,  298. 
Ferguflbn,  ccii. 
Feudal  jurifdi^on,  xc. 
Fife,  Earls  of,  318. 


Fife  Houfc,  3  \  8. 

Figino,  Giovanni  Pietro,  192. 

Figure  fculpture,  Ixxx. 

Fiflier,  267. 

Flagellation,  243. 

Flattery,  44. 

Fleece,  Golden,  26,  97. 

Flemifh  work,  cxxii. 

Floors,  xcvii. 

Flora,  226. 

Flood  or  Deluge,  280. 

Florence,  cxxiv»  dii  cxxxiv,  28,  131, 

159,  293. 
Foculus,  xxxviii. 
Foliage,  mediaeval,  Ixv. 
Follis,  xxxviii. 
Force,  366. 
Fortitude,   11,  43,  45,  58,  140,  143, 

186,  239,  299,  365,  366. 
Forum,  Roman,  25. 
Fountain  of  Youth,  123. 
Fourdinob,  58,61,  62. 
Fragonard,  cxlviii,  227,  379. 
Frames,  cxxiv. 
France,  Ixi. 

,  Royal  arms  of,  221,  212,  384. 

Francis,  St.,  255. 

Francis  I.,  cix.,  cxii,  17,  58,  62. 

Franb,  A.  W,,  Ix. 

Franchi,   Mr.,    172,    181-183,    283- 

285. 
FrederickAwrg  Royal  Palace,  41. 
French  cabinet,  cxxiii. 

Miions,  cxlii-cxlviii. 

Froiilart,  Ixxxv. 

Frullini,  Luigi,  169, 178,  252. 

Furniture,  large,  Ixxx. 


Gabriel,  St.,  242. 
Gagliardi,  Signor,  1 5  5. 
Galileo,  2. 
Ganymede,  269. 
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Garde  Meuble,  Paris,  37. 
Garter,  Order  o(  dxxix. 
Gaunt,  John  of,  dxxzii. 
Genoa,  clii,  296. 
Gentile  da  Fabriano,  128,  130. 
Geometric,  Ixxxviii. 
George,  St.,  124, 177. 
George  III.,  366. 

IV.,  384- 

Georges,  the,  37,  95. 

German,  ex. 

Germany,  cxiv. 

Gherardefchi,  family  of,  139. 

GhinelJo,  Martino,  192. 

Gibbon,  liii,  316. 

Gibbons,  G.,  czzxiv,  183,  184,  291. 

,  pupils  of,  cxxxv. 

Gibbs*  bequeil,  Ix. 

Gilding,  Ixxxi,  Ixxxvi,  Ixxxix. 

Giorgio    Maggiore,     St,    church    in 

Venice,  92. 
Giotto,  28,  251. 
Giovanni  da  Verona,  civ. 
Giuliano  da  Majano,  civ. 
Glafs,  XXX,  cxxiv. 

,  painting  on,  36. 

GlaHonbury  chair,  clxxvi. 

Gobelins,  cxxxi,  cxlviii. 

Godard,  H.,  235. 

Godfrey,  T.,  236. 

Golden  Fleece.     See  Fleece. 

Goliath,  143,  272. 

Goolab  Singh  Bahadoor,  331. 

Gore  Houfe,  dviii,  18,  371-374,  383, 

384. 
Gofpels,  278. 
Goths,  IxiL . 
Gothic,  cliv. 
Gough,  Vifcount,  390. 
Gouthiere,  iii,  cxliv,  cli,  clxxxiii,  225, 

299>  379^  380-384. 
Graevius,  86. 
Graining,  antique,  xlvi. 
Gray,  George,  48. 
Greek,  333. 


Greeb,  xiit-xix,  xciv. 

Gregory,  St.,  28,  179* 

Grey,  Mr.,  51. 

Grove,  E.  T.,  236. 

Griiner,  Lewis,  323. 

Guidobaldo  II.,  Duke    of  Urbino,  ii, 

97*98. 
Guido  del  Servillino,  civ. 

Guildford  CafUe,  Izxiv. 

Guilds,  Ixxxii,  cxxi. 

H 

Haddan  Hall,  cxviiL 
Halkett,  clxxiii. 
Halls,  Ixiii,  ex. 
Haman,  119,  234. 
Hamilton,  Duke  of,  372. 

*  "•,  83,  o4« 

Hampton  Court,  cxlvi,  clzix,  66. 

Hangarukette,  321. 

Harpies,  170. 

Hatfield,  cxx,  363. 

Hawkins,  C,  235. 

Hebrew  furniture,  xii. 

Hedor,  146. 

Hecuba,  146. 

Heinhofer,  P.,  cxxvii. 

Helder  Bach,  Van,  172. 

Helios,  145. 

Henri  II.,  92. 

IV.,  189. 

Henry  II.,  62. 

IV.,  177*375. 

VII.,  xci,  clx,  ccxx,  118. 

VIII.,  cix,  clxxxii,  ccxx,  44- 

46,  97. 
Heppel white.  A.,  clvi,  170,  286. 
Herculaneum,  xxi/cvi,  cxlvi,  299. 
Hercules,  43,  61,  133,  299,  365, 

,  Columns  ofi  78. 

Hernandez,  G.,  256. 
Herodias,  237. 
Hertford.     See  ColledUons. 
Hefpcrus,  59. 
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Hilaire,  64. 
Hildefheim,  xl. 
HiU  HaU,  clxxx. 
Hinges,  xxviiL 
Hippodrome  Meta,  97. 
Hiftoiy,  366. 

of  Our  Lord,  29. 

Hogarth,  ii,  cxli,  cxlv,  369. 
Holbein,  cix,  24,  42-46,  66,  246. 
Holland  Houfe,  46. 
Holy  Child.     See  Saviour,  The  Infant 

Family,  9. 

Spirit,  180,  192. 

Trinity,  24. 

water  veflel,  cxxxix. 

Holtzapfel,  cczv. 
Hope,  192,  239. 
Houfehold  gods,  xxix. 
Hungary,  cczxzv. 
Huns,  Ix,  Ixiii. 
Hunter^  360,  361. 
Hyde,  Arms,  369. 

I 

Iconoclafls,  Ivii. 

Idol  cars,  ccii. 

India  Muieums.     See  Mufeums. 

Induftry,  44,  365,  366. 

Innocence,  365. 

Innocents,  Maflacre  of^  29. 

Invention,  366. 

Iphigenia,  59. 

Iriih,  Ixi. 

liabella.  Queen,  cxvii. 

Ifaiah,  143. 

lichia,  49. 

Italian  marquetry,  cxxviii. 

.1 fculpture,  &c.,  xciL 

States,  xcv. 

Italians,  Ixxiv. 

J 

Jackfbn  and  Graham,  $0. 
Jacob,  360. 


Jacobean,  cxxii. 

Jacopo  della  Querela^  xcix. 

James,  St.,  the  Greater,  174,  241. 

I.,  361-363- 

n.,  52,95. 

Janiculan  hill,  131. 

Japan,  clvii. 

Japannefe,  vii,  cxliii,  cxlvi. 

Jennens  and  Bettridge,  13,  90,  300, 

301. 
Jeremiah,  143. 
Jerome,  St.,  29,  119. 
Jeruialem,  entry  into,  23.  • 

John,  St.,  23,  24,  243,  244,  246. 
John  the  Baptifl,  St.,  10,  11,  28,  180, 

237,  240,  256. 
Jofeph,  St.,  259. 
Judah,  143. 
Judith,  273. 
Juno,  191,  266. 
Jupiter,  8,  43,   142,  226,  227,  293, 

365,  368. 

Olympius,  xxxvii. 

Tonans,  Temple  of,  225. 

Juftice,  84,  140,  235,  239,  293,  299, 

365,  366. 
Juftinlan,  Iv. 

K 

Kaufimann,  A.,  civ,  287. 

Kenilworth,  cxviii. 

Kenneth,  360. 

Keroly,  385. 

Khorfabad,  ix-xi. 

King's  College,  66,  1 19,  209. 

Knole,  cxx,  182,  183,  283,  284.. 

Koran,  196. 

Kunigunde,  167. 


Lacwork,  cxlvi. 
Ladoufle,  70. 
Lamb,  The,  211,  217. 
Lambeth  glafs,  cxxxvii. 
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Lancrety  cxviii. 

Lanu,  ccxxzviii. 

Lares,  zzxvi. 

Lars  Porfena,  131,  191. 

Lafalle,  H.,  250. 

Laft  Supper,  23. 

Laft  things,  265. 

Layard,  H.  A.,  viii,  cxci,  336. 

Lebanon,  Cedar  of,  xiL 

Le  Brun,  cxxzi. 

LedUca,  xlii,  lii. 

Ledtiflemium,  clxiii. 

Lenormant,  89. 

Le  Notre,  cliv. 

Leo,  226. 

X.,  cix. 

the  Ifaurian,  Ivil. 

Leon,  25,  75,78,  221. 

Lepautre,  J.,  cxxxi,  cxlii. 

Letterwood,  d,  note. 

Lianard,  320. 

Libra,  226. 

Limoges,  cxxvu,  88. 

Line,  C.  H.,  235. 

Lionnet,  Brothers,  87. 

Li/bon,  cxxvi. 

Litters,  cciv. 

Lo,  St.,  273,  304. 

Lock,  M.,  civ,  clxxvii,  170,  286. 

Locks,  Ancient,  xxviii. 

London  houies,  Ixxxi. 

Looking-glafles,  cxxv,  cxxxv. 

L'Ormc,  Ph.  de,  293. 

Lofely,  cxx. 

Louis  VIL,  88. 

XIIL,  cxxxii. 

XIV.,  cxxx,  cxxx vii,  cxliii,  cxcix, 

ccxxvii,  4,  80,  95,  163,  177,  184, 

194,  240,  263,  320,  374,  376. 
XV.,  cxl,  cci,  2,  18,  19,  62,95, 

153,  185,  264,  299,303,  368,  371. 
XVI,,  cxlii,  cxlvi,  clxxvii,  ccxxx, 

5,  18,  20,  95,  228,  290,  291,  299, 

379-384- 
XVIIL,  384. 


Louvain,  ccxxxL 

Louvre,  iii,  vi,  czil,  87,  90. 

Love,  45,  124,  127,  128,  302- 

Lubke,  ccxxxiii. 

Lucifer,  45. 

Lucullus,  xli. 

Lueftorff,  67. 

Luke,  St,  243. 

Luna,  142. 

Luneville,  cl. 

Lyreback,  li. 

M 

Mabufe,  J.,  xci^  cix. 

Macedonian,  321. 

Machinery,  xliii. 

Mackinlay,  Mr.,  363. 

Madonna.      See  Mary.    The   Bieiied 

Virgin. 
Magdalene,  245,  259. 
Maggiolino,  clii. 
Magi,  The,  257. 
Mahogany,  cxxi,  ccxxii. 
"Mahound,**  195. 

Mailli,  chateau  de.  Burgundy,  122. 
Malchus,  23. 

Malines,  Mechlin,  ccxxxL 
Malpieri,  L.,  83. 
Malthaiyah,  ix. 
Manlius  Vulfo  Longus,  25. 
Manfard,  J.  H.,  cxlii. 
Manfel,  J.,  Ixxi. 
Mansfield,  Lord,  cxliv. 
Mantovini,  Family  of,  69,  1 30. 
Maple,  xxxiv. 
Marcellin,  319,  320. 
Margaret,  St.,  of  Antioch,  1 89. 
Margaritone,  ccx. 

Maria,  Sta.,  del  Orto,  Venice,  130. 
Marie  Antoinette,  ii,  ccxxviii,  ccxxix, 

37,  224,  227,  228,  299. 
Mark,  St.,  28,  83,  243. 

*  •.»   Church   of,   Venice,    no, 

386. 
Marot,  Daniel,  60,  284. 
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Marquetry,  Ixzzix,  czxvii,  czzix,  dvii, 

263,  264. 
Marriette,  ccxzvi. 
Mars,  8,  9,  52,  142,  191,  227,  269, 

*7»>  S^Si  366. 
Martial,  czlii. 
Martin,  St.,  175,  176. 
Mar)',  The  Bleflcd  Virgin,  28,   151, 

173,  174,  180,  186,  237,  238,  247, 

254,  259,  260,  278,  279. 

,  Mother  of  James,  1 74. 

,  Queen,  97,  361. 

,  Wife  of  Cleophas,  1 74. 

Maiks,  159,  193. 
Matthew,  St.,  243. 
Maurice,  P.,  267. 
Maur,  St,  180. 
Maximian,  St.,  Ivi,  clzzvi. 
Mazimilian,  248. 

,  Emanuel,  374. 

Maximinus,  179. 

Mazarin,  C,  czxx. 

Mechlin,  237. 

Medea,  286. 

Medisvalifm,  Iviii. 

Medici  Family,  xcvi,  civ,  cxii,  17,  137, 

138,  293. 
Mediterranean,  vii,  78. 
Meehan,  C.  P.,  ccxxxvi. 
Meiflbnnier,  cxlii,  cxlix. 
Mercury,  8,  142,  271,  366. 
Mercy,  84,  365. 
Merlin,  M.,  221. 
Merrifield,  civ. 
Meudon,  iii. 

Meymar  Colledlion.     Set  Colle^ons. 
Meyrick,  Colonel,  cxix,  clxxxvii,  363, 

364. 
Michael,  St.,  45,  174. 
Michel  Angelo,  152,  293,  299. 
Mikado  of  Japan,  387. 
Milan,  clii,  192. 
Miletus,  zl. 

Millab,  J.  £.,  R.A.,  362. 
Miller,  Mrs.  Boyd,  334. 


Millichope,  Ixix. 

Mmerva,  9,  19,  63,  84,  297,  366. 

Minton,  51. 

Mirrors,  zvii,  xzzi,  zcvii,  c,  czxxv. 

Monmouth,  clxx. 

Monopodia,  xxxiv. 

Monreale,  li. 

Montanes,  260. 

Months,  The,  17,  60. 

Monaa,  Ivi. 

Moorifh,  cxvi,  297. 

Mordecai,  234. 

Morocco,  266. 

Morrifon,  J.,  373. 

Mortlake,  cxxxix. 

Mofaic,  XXV. 

Mofes,  xiii,  333. 

Mudejar,  cxvi. 

Mulready,  48. 

Mummy  cafes,  viii. 

Murano,  Ixvii. 

Mufeo  Borbonico,  dxxviii,  2,  3,  86, 

87,  281. 
Mufes,  The,  37, 189,  317. 
Mufeum,  Afhmolean,  Ixiii. 

,  Bethnal  Green,  iii. 

,  Britifh,   v,   vi,  viii,  xi,  xiii, 

xviii,  xix,  xxviii,  xxxi-xxxiii,  1,  ex, 

282. 

,  BruiTels,  cxcii. 

,  Edinburgh,  48,  58,  83. 

,  H6tel    de    Cluny,    Ixxxiii, 

cxxvi,  cxliv. 

,  India,  385,  386. 

,  Louvre,  iii,  vi,  vii,  xlix. 

,  Munich,  clxiii. 

of  the  Collegio  Romano,  219, 

279,  280. 

of  the  Vatican,  83. 

,  Palermo,  xxiii. 

,  Venice,  cxxv. 

Mufical  inftrumcnts,  viii. 
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Naglcr,  257. 

Napoleon  III.,  90. 

Narbonne,  Ixiii. 

Nafhy  Maniionsy  cxi,  czix. 

Nativity,  23,  36,  257. 

Natoire,  cxlviii,  227. 

Navunachia,  xliv,  xlvii. 

Neapolitan,  252. 

Nebuchadnezzar,  370. 

Neptune,  62,  63,  71,  227,  240,  293, 

365.  366,  368. 
Nero,  xxxiii,  172. 
Nevillier,  64. 
New  College,  229. 
Newton,  C,  xl. 
Nicene  Creed,  125. 
Nimrud,  ix. 
Nineveh,  viii-x. 
Nollekins,  367. 
Norfolk  churches,  234. 
Northampton,  Countefs  of,  183. 
Norwegian,  Ixiii,  Ixv,  325, 
Noyers,  de  Dangu,  cxxx. 
Nuptiale,  xxiv. 
Niimburg,  Ixxxii,  ccxxxiii,  67,  174, 

175»  »95>  H7- 
Nymphs,  160. 

o 

Odoacer,  Ivi. 
Odos,  Chateau  de,  189. 
Og,  Kmg  of  Bafan,  xii. 
Ohtere,  Ixiii. 
Olympus,  8. 
Orange,  lix. 
Orvicto,  civ. 
Orleans,  C.  de,  1 89. 
Offian,  cxcvii. 
Oftrich  eggs,  xxxii. 
Ottoman,  cxi. 
Ouen,  S.,  89. 
Ovid,  Ixxxvi,  xcviii. 
Oxford  Schools,  363. 


Painting,  62. 

Palaces,  xci. 

Palazzo,  Vecchio,  Milan,  323. 

Pallone,  Gamd  of,  164. 

Pan,  283. 

Panels,  Ixxiii,  cxiii. 

Paradife,  124. 

Pardo,  G.,  cxvi. 

Paris,  Judgment  of,  248. 

Parker,  Ixxix. 

Parma,  Grand  Duke  of.      See  Famefe. 

Parthenon,  xvii,  239. 

Pafle,  Crifpin  de,  4. 

Paflion  of  Our  Saviour,  23,  29,  173, 

192. 
Patricians,  xliii. 

Paul's,  St.,  Cathedral,  365,  367. 
Paufanias,  xiv,  xv. 
Peace,  63,  83,  191,  379. 
Pcllegrino,  Francefco,  192. 
Penelope,  370. 
Pennant,  cxxxviiL 
Penn,  William,  84, 
Pentecoft.     See  Deicent  of  the  Holy 

Spirit. 
Perrault,  cxxxi. 
Perfcpolis,  ix,  cxcii. 
Perfeus,  36. 
Perfia,  Ixxxvii. 
Perfian,  ix,  xii. 
Perfius,  187. 
Peter,  St.,  23.  ^ 

,  ...,  l^-cys,  2o. 

Petorritum,  cxcvi. 

Petronius,  xxxix,  xii. 

Petworth,  cxxxiv. 

Phaeton,  144,  145. 

Philibert,  de  TOrme,  cxii,  293. 

Philip  II.,  cxxvii,  279. 

v.,  221. 

Philippon,  A.,  cxxxi. 
Philiflines,  143. 
Phocas,  liv. 
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Phoenix,  43. 

Pia,  Princefs  Maria,  178. 

Piattiy  fiartolommeo,  192. 

Picart,  B.,  cci. 

Pi£hire  fnunes,  zxix,  xxxi. 

Piera,  Francifcus  M.,  1 39. 

Pietra  Dura,  ciii. 

Pifettiy  cxlvi. 

Pigallc,  367. 

Pilate,  23. 

Pilentum,  cxcv. 

Pinacotheca,  xxvii. 

Pifa,  249,  296. 

Pifces,  226. 

Pius  VL,  83. 

Planche,  J.  R.,  362. 

Plate,  table,  xxx-xl. 

Plenty,  84,  191. 

Pliny,  xxxv-xxxix,  188. 

Plutarch,  xxviii,  xl. 

Pluteus,  xxxiii. 

Po,  the  river,  145. 

Poemer,  Wol%ang,  175. 

Poetry,  62. 

Poiflbn,  Henry,  117. 

Pomeranian  cabinet,  cxxvi. 

Pomona,  225. 

Pompeii,  xxi,  cvi,  2,  3,  86,  87,  281, 

299. 
Pompey,  xl. 
Pope,  Ivi,  196. 
Porcelain,  clxxxvi. 
Porter,  Sir  R.,  cxcii. 
Portland  Place,  47. 
Power,  143,  365. 
Poynter,  E.,  267. 
Prefcot,  G.,  363. 
Priam,  King  of  Troy,  146. 
Prignot,  Eugene,  50. 
Primaticcio,  cix,  cxii. 
Prifage,  Ixxvii. 
Progreiles,  Ixxi,  lx3cvii. 
Profcrpinc,  187. 

Prudence,  43, 140,  235, 239, 293,  366. 
Pfyche,  378. 


Pudenziana,  S*,  xxv. 
Pugin,  A.  W.,  clviii,  47,  48. 
Punic  wars,  xxi,  xxxix,  xliii. 
Py lades,  594 
Pyramus,  25,  128. 
Pythagorean  dofbinc,  187. 
Python,  145. 

Quattrocento,  Ixxxv. 

Queen,  the,  cxlii,  181,  282,  284,  331- 

384; 
Quercia,  J.  D.,  1 24* 

Quevcrdo,  cxlix. 

Quincy,  Q.  de,  xxxvi. 

R 

Radnor,  Earl  of,  369. 
Raglan,  cxviii. 
Rajulas,  366. 
Raleigh,  Sir  W.,  ii,  224. 
Rafiaelle,  cvii,  190,  226. 
Ravenna,  Ivi. 
Redgrave,  R.,  48,  302. 
Regulus,  25. 
Religion,  365. 
Remus,  71,  137. 
RenaiiTance,  xciii,  xcviii,  cix,  ex. 
Rene  de  Provence,  56. 
Repoiitoria,  xl. 
Reftout,  J.,  cxlii. 
Refurre6Uon,  23,  24,  279. 
Retz  et  Beauproiu,  Due  de,  371. 
Reveil,  ccxxiv. 
Revolution,  clvii. 
Rhea,  71. 
Rhenifh,  Ivii,  Iviii. 
Riaiio,  J.,  cxvii. 
Rich,  J.  H.,  276. 
Richard  of  Cornwall,  Ixx. 
Richard  III.,  clxvi. 
Richardfon,  362. 

Riefener,   iii,  cxliv,  cxlix,  227,  263, 
379-383. 
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Rieuy  Dr.,  196-199,  304. 
Ringftesd,  366. 
Roach,  Smith,  Ix. 
Robert,  czlix. 

Robinfon,  J.  C,  153,  323,  383. 
Rococo,  czl,  czlv. 

Roman  furniture,  &c.,  xz-xlviii,  Iziv. 
Rome,  zcv,  zcvii. 
Romulus,  71,  137. 
Roofs,  bczviii,  Ixzxii. 
Role,  St.,  260. 
Rofpiglioii,  135. 
Roffi,  Cay.  de',  dzziv. 
Rothfchiid,  Baron,  cL 
Rouen,  11,  212,  221. 
Round  table,  dzziz,  13. 
Roundels,  clzzzv. 
.  Rovere,  C,  cczl. 
Rubens,  237. 
Rudolph  II.,  369,  370. 
Ruker,  T.,  370. 
Runjeet  Singh,  386. 
Rupert,  Prince,  267. 


Sackvilles.     See  Dorfet,  Dukes  of. 

St.  Audemar,  ciii. 

St.  Cloud,  iii,  czliz. 

St.  Gobain,  cxzzvii. 

Sta.  Sophia,  Iv. 

Salamanca,  czvil. 

Salembier,  czlviii. 

Saliibury,  Robert,  Earl  of,  363. 

Samfon,  10,  11,299. 

Samuel,  143. 

Sanfovino,  Jacopo,  69. 

Santiago,  Ixzziz. 

Saracens,  131. 

"  Saracen's  Head,"  195. 

Sardinia,  arms  of,  384. 

Saturn,  8. 

Satyrs,  146,  170-172,  191,  273. 

Sauzay,  czzzv. 


Savarin,  czzxiz. 

Saviour,  the  Infant^    I74»    1S6,    237, 

238,  278. 
Our,    173,    174,    i«o,    190 

192,  279,  280. 
Savoy,  arms  of,  43,  384. 

,  Louife  de,  189. 

,  Royal  family  of^  190. 

Saul,  143. 
Sauvrezy,  291. 
Sazony,  arms  of^  43. 
Scabellum,  zzzvi. 
Scamnum,  zzzvii,  zxxviii. 
Scsevola,  M.,  191. 
Science,  365. 
Scipio,  zliii. 

Schwahn,  Heinrich,  160. 
Scone,  abbey  of,  360. 
Scorpio,  226. 
Scott,  Sir  G.,  360. 

,  Sir  Walter,  114^ 

Scourging  at  the  Pillar,  23. 

Scrinia,  zzvii. 

Seafons,  17,  58,  60,   135,   136,  143, 

173,  226,  227. 
Sebailian,  St.,  254. 
Seats,  zzzvi. 
Secchi,  clzzv. 
Secular  games,  zlvii. 
Semper,  Profeflbr,  48. 
Seneca,  zli. 
Sere,  122. 
Sergius,  St,  1 50. 
Serilly,  Marquife  de,  224,  228. 
Servius,  187. 
Settles,  Izzvi. 
Seville,  czv. 

Sevres,  czlviii,  dii,  ccxxix. 
Sforza  family,  103. 
Shakefpeare,  166. 
Sheba,  Queen  oi^  119,  1 26. 
Sheraton,  T.,  clvi,  dzxvii,  90. 
Ships,  zliii. 
Sideboards,  dzzziv. 
Siena,  cczzzviii. 
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Silver,  zzxiz,  czzvii,  cxzxiii,  clzzvi. 

Silveftre,  195. 

Simon,  St.»  241. 

Slaves,  xliii. 

Smirke,  S.,  Izzviii. 

Smith,  M.  T.,  1 5. 

Society  of  Arts,  173,  235,  236. 

Soho,  czxix. 

Solaria,  xzvii. 

Solomon,  vii,  iz-xii,  119,  126,  127. 

SoltikoE     See  Colleaions. 

Soulages,  iv ;  andy?/  ColledUons. 

Spain,  Ixxiii,  xcv,  cxiv,  221,  241. 

Spanifh,  cxv. 

Spanus,  A.,  278,  279. 

Speaker's  Coach,  cxxvi. 

Speke  Hall,  cxviii. 

Sphinx,  170,  171,  289. 

Standard,  battle  of,  cxcvii. 

Staniflas,  King,  dxxxiv,  ccxxviii,  380. 

Star  Chamber,  314. 

Steno,  104. 

Stewart  arms,  369. 

Stirling  MaxweU,  Sir  W.,  ccxli. 

Stowe,  cc. 

Strickland,  A.,  xci,  dxxxv,  ccv. 

Strutt,  163. 

Stuart,  cxvii,  cxxi,  266. 

Sublicius,  Pons,  131. 

Suger,  87,  88. 

Sully,  375. 

Summerly,  220,  302. 

Sun,  226. 

Sufa,  239. 

Syrian  room,  Britifh  Mufeum,  xiv. 


Tables,  xxxiv-xxxix,  Ixxvi,  xcix  civ, 

cxiii,  dxxviii. 
Tablets,  xliv. 
Tablinum,  xxxvL 

Tapeftry,  xxi,  xl,  Ixxiv,  Izxxiv,  Ixxxix. 
Tapeu,  xl. 
Tarquin  the  Proud,  131. 


Tariia,  ciii. 

Taurus,  227. 

Tellus,  144. 

Temperance,  ii,  43,  58^  140,  239, 

293,  365. 
Thackeray,  W.  M.,  194. 
Theobalds,  363. 
Theodoric,  Ivi. 
Theodoiius,  lii,  Iv,  cxcv. 
Theophilus,  liii. 
Theatres,  xliv.  • 

Therefa,  S.,  256. 
Thi/be,  2$,  128. 
Thomas,  St,  241. 
Throne,  Conftantinople,  liv. 
Tiber,  131,  191. 
Timber,  xlvii. 

,  houfes  of^  Ixxxii. 

Timbs,  367. 

Time,  43,  45,  364,  374. 

Tippoo  Saib,  x. 

Titian,  35. 

Titus,  arch  o^  119. 

Toledo,  cxv,  2  J  5. 

Tomlinfon,  ccxv. 

Tooloon,  mofque  of,  Cairo,  198. 

Toob,  xlvi. 

Torrig^o,  xci. 

Tortoifeihell,  ccxiv. 

Touloufe,  70. 

Tourlaville,  cxxxvii. 

Tower  of  London,  365. 

Townlhend  Bequeft,  183. 

Tracery,  Ixxxiv. 

Tragedy,  286. 

Trajan's  Colunm,  131, 137,  211,  287. 

Travelling,  ccvL 

Trianon,  iii,  cxliz. 

Triclinium,  xxiv,  dxiii. 

Tripods,  xxxiv. 

Triton,  218. 

Triumphal  arches,  cvi« 

Troy,  146. 

Truth,  43. 

Tudor,  ex,  cxviii. 
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Tudor  badges,  42,  46,  228. 

periody  11 8. 

Tuileriesy  ccxzvii,  37. 

Tunbridge,  285. 

Turin,  ccxl. 

Turb,  131. 

Turner,  Ixxv,  ccvi,  ccxix. 

Tufcany,  85,  250,  265. 

Tyre,  vii,  xii. 

Tyrrhenians  or  Tufcans,  xiz,  xxi. 

U 

Ulm,  ccxxxiii. 
Ulyffcs,  370. 
Univerfities,  46. 
Urbino,  ii,  Ixzzviii,  97. 


Vacca,  Poru  dclla,  296. 

Valentinian,  Iv. 

Valladolid,  cxv. 

Valois,  Marguerite  de,  189. 

Vandyck,  165. 

Vanity,  35. 

Varguenos,  cxvi,  73. 

Vafari,  bucxvi,  ccxxxv. 

Vafes,  (eats  painted  on,  zvii,  xviii. 

Vatican,  civ,  ccxzzvii,  82,  226. 

Mufeum.     ^^^  Mufeums. 

Vaughan,  Mr.,  92. 
Vauxhall,  cxxii,  cxxxriL 
Vela,  xli. 

Vendramino  family,  104. 
Vendramin  Calergi,  104. 

Veneering,  xlvi. 

Venice,   Ji,  Ivi,   Ixvii,  Ixxzvii,   xciii- 

xcvii,  c,  cxxiv,  cxxxviii,  clii,  ccxxxi, 

159,324. 
Venus,  8,  35,  52,  61,  71,  160,  190, 

191,227,271,293. 

,  Temple  oC  281. 

Vemis,  Martin,  iii,  cxliii. 
Veronica,  St.,  23. 


Verfailles,  cxzxiL 

Vices,  46,  186,  181. 

Vi^ry,  281,  282^  366. 

Vignola,  ccxxxiL 

Vinewood,  xlviL 

Viollet  le  Due,  \xxv,  lxxvi»  Ixzix,  dxv. 

Virgil,  187. 

Vii^,  Blefled,  242,  244. 

Virtues,  43,  45,  46,  186,   187,  124, 

266,  269,  270. 
Vifitation,  28. 

Vitruvius,  xxv,  xzz-xxxiii. 
Volay,  Johan,  222. 
Voycrs,  367. 
Vulcan,  8,  61,  226. 

w 

Wadham,  46. 

Wallace,  Sir  Richard,  iii,   375.     See 

Hertford  Collection. 
Wallis,  T.  W.,  235. 
Walpolc,  Horace,  cliv,  ccxix,  366. 
Walter,  Mafler,  361. 
War,  45,  379. 
Ward,].,  265. 
Wardrobes,  Ixxii,  dxxxi. 
Ware,  bed  of^  dxviii,  3. 
Waring,  civ. 
Watteau,  cxliii. 
Waverley,  clviiL 
Way,  A.,  dxxxviii. 
Way  of  the  Crofs,  23. 
W«Je,  J.  H.,  ccxxx. 
Webb,  J.,  113,  217. 
Wedgwood,  48,  49,  51,  52. 
Weftminfter,  Ixxiii,  Ixxiv,  Ixxviii. 

Abbey,  37,  344,  360. 

,  Marquis  o^  ccxxx,  382. 

Weflphalia,  ^6. 

Whirlecotes,  cxcviii. 

Wiikinfon,  Sir  G.,  iii,  dxxxviii. 

Willemin,  Ixix,  clxxxiv. 

William  III.,  cxxvii,  clxxvii,  ccxxvi, 

284,  285. 
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Wilton,  J.,  civ,  367. 
Windfor  CafUe,  x,  Ixxiii,  xci,  cli,  clviii, 
181,  282,  284,  371,  372,  374,  376, 

383*  384. 
Windows,  84. 

glafs,  xxvi. 

faflenings,  xxix. 

Wifeman,  Cardinal,  clxxiv. 

Wolfey,  cix,  66. 

Wood  fbudlure,  Ixxxi,  xci. 

Woods  ufcd,  xi,  xix,  xliv,  xlvi,  cxlix, 

ccxviii. 

Woodwork,  cxv. 


Wren,  Sir  C,  cxxxiv. 
Wright,  Ixix,  Ixxvi. 

and  Mansfield,  51. 

Wyatt,  J.,  clviii,  48. 
Wykcham,  229. 


X 


Xanthus,  xiii. 


Zotheca,  xxxix. 
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